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PKEFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 


- 0 - 

The first edition of this book having been written at the 
conclusion of the Abyssinian War in 1868, a new edition, bring¬ 
ing the history of the British Army up to date, has appeared to 
be necessary. The publishers, therefore, entrusted the task to 
me as an author somewhat conversant with recent military 
events, from the fact of my having written the biographies of 
Lord* Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts, the two most cele¬ 
brated of ouj living Generals. For that portion of the book 
extending from the Red River Expedition in 1870 to the end, I 
am therefore responsible. 

The period in question embraces some of the most interesting 
and successful campaigns undertaken by the British Army, 
and is also noteworthy as having witnessed its reform—we 
might almost say, transformation* The institution of short 
service may be regarded as the most sweeping change wrought 
during the present century in the British Army; and whatever 
its detractors may say of it, to this reform is due the creation 
of a Reserve, the absence of which hitherto has been the moat 
serious defect of the service. With the Army and Militia 
Reserves, it is possible, by the stroke of a pen, to rally round 
the colours soma 70,000 veteran soldiers, an enormous advan¬ 
tage when we consider the state of affairs during the Crimean 
War and Indian Mutiny. And this advantage is gained with¬ 
out sacrificing the efficiency of the Army. On this point we 
have the testimony of a practical and most distinguished 
soldier, one who was opposed to short service, but advocated it 
after witnessing on active service the efficacy of the system 
instituted by Lord Cardwell, and of which Lord Wolseley is 
the most powerful advocate. The late Colonel Fred Burnaby, 
in a speech delivered on the 17th April, 1884, at Birmingham, 
after Ids return from witnessing at the battle of El Teb the 
heroism of our young soldiers, spoke as follows of short service, 
to which he had been opposed:—“ It has been said that the 
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short-service system has done harm to the English. Army. I 
don't think myself that is the case* I think that it lias given 
the Army fresh life. "We live in an age when it is absolutely 
necessary to popularize all institutions, and short service has 
popularized the English Army. It has made the soldier feel 
that he Is no longer tied down for a great number of years to 
serve his country, but he is more or less a free man, and at the 
same time it brings him more in harmony with other sections 
and classes of his fellow-men, and especially with the Volun¬ 
teers, who are the backbone of our country and of onr Army/ 1 

To no one is the British Army more indebted for the reforms 
that have popularized the service than to Lord Wolseley* 
But his Lordship has drawn down on himself much contumely 
and disfavour among the aristocratic classes by his patriotic 
attempt a to introduce reforms in the conditions of service of 
the officers of the Army. A great step in advance was made 
when Lord Cardwell abolished the purchase system, one un¬ 
known in every other army, and abhorrent to a sense of honour, 
as introducing the sordid element of money into an honourable 
service, where promotion should alone go by merit. Many of 
our best officers have denounced the system, including General 
Havelock, who said that during the twenty-thred years he had 
been a subaltern he had been purchased over by a sot and a fool. 
Onr officers are now better educated than they were, and, in 
accordance with the Prussian system, which has produced the 
finest army and most perfect fighting machine the world has 
seen, they have to pass examinations at each grade up to the 
rank of Major. In a speech made at the Mansion House on 
the 29th July, 1885, Lord Wolseley suggested a step in advance 
when he declared that he would promote officers by selection 
and not by seniority* thus advancing the principle that now 
guides the promotion c of officers for command of regiments to 
all commissioned ranks. 

Almost every quarter of the globe has witnessed the prowess 
of our soldiers between the years 1870-85, and the reputations 
of several commanders have been made or marred in the con¬ 
duct of the campaigns in America, Asia, and Africa. Two 
Generals, Wolseley and Boberts, have emerged from the conduct 
of these operations with enhanced honour, and the glorious 
deeds wrought by the British Army, under their command, will 
henceforth be among the brightest heritages of our country* 

C* B* Low. 

82, Eisuam Road, Eesslngton, W., 

Ayflrttsi, 1885. 
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THE GREAT BATTLES 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


A.D. 1006—1340. 

3 

« The trumpets sounded, and the field began , 11 —Spenser, 

William the Conqueror Lad not long been seated on 
Che throne of England, ere he conveyed native English troops 
to the continent to fight against the French king or his own 
rebellious subjects in Normandy and Poictou, These troops 
immediately secured high praise for their steadiness and 
fidelity, and gallantry in battle. 

The sons of the Conqueror made a^till more frequent and 
more extensive use of English troops. On one occasion, 
when William II., suroamed Eufns, was under the necessity 
of proclaiming his ban i>1 war in the old Saxon form,—* f Let 
every man that is not a man of nothing, whether he live in 
burgh or out of burgh, leave his house and come/ 1 — thirty 
thousand stout Englishmen repaired to the place appointed 
for the -muster. In the year 1091, when the Ked King 
went into Normandy, his army consisted chiefly of unmixed 
native English, who were already acquiring the reputation 
of being the best foot soldiers* in Europe. For a long 
time they appear to have been employed exclusively as 
infantry. 

At a very early period the English, serving under their 
Nonnan princes or feudal lords, made their name and 
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prowess known in distant wars* When Duke Robert, 
brother of William XI* and Henry L, repaired to the Holy 
Land with the Crusaders, who captured Jerusalem on the 
15th of July 1099, a great number of English and some 
Irish followed his standard, and gained honour in lighting 
with the turbaned Saracens. Afterwards, at the battle 
of Tenche - Bray, where Duke Robert and las brother 
Henry I* fought against each other for the continental 
dominions of the family, the king owed bis decisive victory 
to liis English army, This battle,” observes old John 
Speed, “ was fought, and Normandy won, upon Saturday, 
being the vigil of St, Michael, even the same day forty 
rears that William the Bastard set foot on England’s shore 
for his conquest; God so disposing it fsaitli Malmsbury) 
that Normandy should be subjected to England that very 
day wherein England was subdued to Normandy.” 

Without leaving their own island, the English, in those 
days, could have abundance of fighting, for Wales tcon- 
tinned unsubdued until tbe time of Edward L, and with 
Scotland we were almost continually at war until the acces¬ 
sion of James I. These circumstances kept up the use of 
arms, and the habit and spirit of war, in large portions of the 
population. 

During the incessant wars of Henry II. on the continent, 
English bowmen and other English infantry always formed 
a considerable portion of his armies, and, with scarcely -an 
exception, those armies defeated the Drench, and marched 
from victory to victory/ 

Under the lion-hearted Richard X., hosts of English were 
again fighting in Palestine, foremost in every assault, and 
distinguished in every battle. Their bine eyes, fair com¬ 
plexions, and ruddy cheeks, are noticed by all the foreign 
chroniclers who wrote on the Crusades. More than six 
hundred years before Napoleon Bonaparte was foiled at the 
siege of Acre by British valour and skill, the English 
signalized themselves under the same old walls and ramparts, 
and an English army wasjialted within sight of Jerusalem, 
after having fought and won the great battle of Jaffa. 

Throughout the 12th andlStli centuries the English fully 
established their reputation as one of the bravest, most war¬ 
like nations in Europe. Whatever may have been the evils 
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of the feudal system, as compared, not with the worse state 
of things which preceded it, hut with the improved systems 
of government which have followed it, there is abundant 
evidence to prove that the English commonalty lived on 
more friendly terms with their barons, were far less op¬ 
pressed, and infinitely better fed than any people on the 
continent of Europe, lienee, in a great measure, their spirit 
and alacrity in battle, and that superior muscular strength 
which almost invariably gave our infantry the victory. 

Under that thorough warrior Edward L, the English were 
again engaged in Syria and Palestine, distinguishing them* 
selves by many feats of arms, and adding to the glory of 
the national name. In 1274, after Edward’s return from 
the Holy Land, these steady English crossbowmen saved 
his life, and defeated the French infantry, and their horse 
besides, in the so-called u Little War of Chalons ” During 
the same reign, besides sustaining* innumerable combats in 
^Vales and in Scotland, the English fought in the Nether¬ 
lands, on itorne of the same ground which four centuries 
afterwards was the scene of the sieges and victories of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. 

lint it was under Edward III., whose long* reign ex¬ 
tended from the year 1327 to the year 1377, that our 
armies were spread far over the continent, and that the 
nation was famed by almost fabulous or incredible victories. 

The rivalry between England and France never allowed 
any Jong duration of tranquillity,— s 

“Tor deadly hate, so long and deeply rooted, 
tould not abide to hear the name of ptsce/’ * 

Pretexts for a declaration of war were never wanting in 
either country. But in the yea* 1335, Edward III. claimed 
the French throne by right of inheritance, proclaiming the 
French king 1 Philip VT. (who was then aiding the Scots) as 
% usurper and traitor, and went over to the Low Countries 
to attack France from that frontier. As long as Edward 
fought with foreign mercenaries, and from the side of 
Flanders, he was unsuccessful; but be soon changed both 
his troops a id his field of action* 

* Drayton, “ The Barons* Wars/* 
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A.B, Saturday, August 26. 

In 1346, Edward collected a dne army, consisting solely of 
English, Welsh, and Irish, and landed with them on the 
coast of Normandy, near Gape la Hogue, about the middle 
of July- That province was defenceless, for Edward’s 
attack had been expected to fall upon the south. In the 
latter direction, the Duke of Normandy had fallen upon the 
gallant Earl of Derby, and was endeavouring, with** the 
flower of the French army, to drive the English from 
Guienne. One of Edward’s principal objects was to create 
an alarm which should draw the French out of that province; 
lie also intended, by crossing the Seine, to join his allies, the 
Flemings, who had already passed the French frontier. 

Having taken Carenton, St. Lo, and Gacn, and plundered 
the country, he marched to the left bank of the Seine, 
intending to cross that river at Rouen; but, when he got 
opposite that town, he found that Philip was there before 
him, that the bridge of boats was removed, and that a 
French army, in numbers far superior to his own, occupied 
the right bank. 

The English then ascended the river towards Pans, by 
the left hank, the French manoeuvring along the right, 
breaking down all the bridges, and preventing the enemy 
from passing the river. Edward burned the villages, sacked 
the towns of Vernon and Nantes, and at last came to Poissy, 
within sixteen miles of Paris. 

Here there was a good bridge, hut it bad been partially 
destroyed by order of Philip, who was as anxious to keep 
his enemy on the left bank as Edward was to get to the 
right. 

The English marched from Poissy to St Germain, wdiich 
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they burned to the ground : by seizing some boats on the 
river they were enabled to do still further mischief; and St* 
Cloud, Bourg-k-Heine, and Neuilly ; were reduced to ashes. 
Still, however, Edward’s situation was critical; he was 
separated from his auxiliaries, and Philip was reinforced 
daily* 

llaving examined the bridge at Poissy, Edward struck 
his tents, and advanced as if he would attack Paris, and his 
van really penetrated to the suburbs of that capital. The 
bold movement obliged the French to march over to the 
opposite hank; this was what Edward wanted; he then 
wheeled round, cleared the remains of the bridge of Itnssv 
by means of Ins bowmen, repaired it, and crossed to the 
right bank, with little loss. From the Seine he rapidly con¬ 
tinued his way towards the river Somme, burning the 
suburbs of Beauvais, and plundering the town of Pols, 
Philip now determined to prevent his crossing the Somme; 
by rdpid movements he reached Amiens on that river, and 
sent detachments along the right hank to destroy the bridges 
and guard every ford. The English attempted to pass'at 
Pont St. Henri, Long, and Pequigny, but failed at each 
place. 

Meanwhile, Philip, who had now 100,000 men, divided 
his force; and while one division was posted on the right 
bank to prevent the passage of the English, he marched 
with the other along the left, to drive them towards the 
river and the sea. So close was he ityon his enemy, that he 
entered Airaines, where Edward had slept, only two hours 
after his departure. That evening, the English reached 
Oisemont, near the coast, where they found themselves 
cooped up between the sea, the Somme, and the division of 
the French army with Philip, which was six times more 
numerous than their whole force. The marshals of the 
army were again sent to see whether there were any ford, 
but they again reported that they could find none. Edward 
then assembled all his prisoners, and promised liberty and a 
rich reward to any one of them that could show him where 
he, his army and waggons, might cross without danger. 

A common fellow, whose name was Gohin Agace, told 
him that there was a place, a little lower down, called 
Blanche Taqne, or white spot, which was fordable at the ebb 
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of tide " The King- of England” says Froissart, “ did not 
sleep much that night ; hut, rising at midnight, ordered 
his trumpets to sound.” Instantly the baggage was loaded, 
and everything got-ready* 

At the peep of day the army set out from the town of 
Oisemont under the guidance of Gohin Aguee. It soon 
came to the ford of Blanche Taque; but Edward had the 
mortification to find not only that the tide was fall, but that 
the opposite bank of the river was lined with twelve thousand 
men, under the command of a great baron of Normniidv, 
called Sir Godemar du Fay. Ho was obliged to wait till 
the hour of u primes,” when the tide was out* This was an 
awful suspense, for every moment he expected Philip in his 
rear. The French king, however, did not come up; and as 
soon as it was reported that the river was fordable, Edward 
commanded his marshals to dash into the water, “in the 
^ names of God and St* George.” Instantly, the most doughty 
* and the hesc-mounted spurred into the river., Half "way 
across they were met by the cavalry of Sir Godemar du 
Fay, and "a fierce conflict took place in the water. When 
the English had overcome this opposition, they had to en¬ 
counter another, for the French still occupied, in battle 
array, a narrow pass which led from the ford up the right 
hank* 

Among others posted there, was a strong body of Genoese 
crossbowmen, who g'alled them sorely; hut the English 
archers £f shot so well‘‘together” that they forced all their 
opponents to give way, upon which Edward cleared the bank 
of the river; and while part of his forces pursued Hu Fay, 
he encamped with the rest in the pleasant fields between 
Crotov and Creey.* 

Philip now appeared on the opposite side of the # ford 
where Edward had so long waited, but he was too late: the 
tide was returning and covering the ford ; and, after taking 
*4 few stragglers of the English army who had not crossed in 
time, he thought it prudent to return up the river, and to 
cross it by tlie bridge of Abbeville. 

On the following day, Edward’s marshals rode to Crotoy, 
in the harbour of which they found many vessels laden with 
Wines from Poietou, Saintonge, and La Eochelle ; the best 
* Froissart. Chronicles, 
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of the wines tlie}^ carried off as a seasonable refreshment to 
the army ; the town they burned,* 

Edward was now within a tew days' march of the frontiers 
of Flanders* but nothing- was seen or heard of his Flemish 
auxiliaries. lie was probably tired of retreating, and 
encouraged* by the result of the remarkable battle at Blanche 
Tuque* to stay where he was to fight the whole French 
army. When told that Philip would still pursue him, hq 
merely said, “ We will go no further ; I have good reason 
to wait for him on this spot; I am now upon the lawful 
inheritance of my lady-mother* upon the lands of Ponthieu, 
which were given to her ns her marriage portion* and I am 
resolved to defend them against my adversary* Philip de 
Yalois. J, t As he had not the eighth part of the number of 
men that were following Philip, his marshals selected an 
advantageous position on an eminence a little behind the 
village of Crecy. There the army set about brightening and 
repairing their armour* and the king gave a supper that # 
eveuing to the earls and barons; and be made good cheer. 
After supper he entered his oratory* and, falling on Ilia 
knees, prayed Gofl to bring him off with honour if lie should 
fight on the morrow. X 

Rising at early dawn, he and his son Edward heard 
mass, and communicated; the greater part of his people 
confessed, and put themselves in a comfortable state of mind. 
They had not been harassed for many Jiours; they had fared 
well; they had had a good night's $est, and were fresh and 
vigorous. After mass tire king ordered the men to arm and 
assemble, each under his proper banner, on spots which 
had been carefully marked out dining the preceding day. 

In tlie rear of his army he enclosed a large park* near a 
wood* on which he placed all his baggage-waggons, and all 
his Horses; for every man-at-arms, as well as every archer* 
was to fight that day on foot. Then his constable and 
marshals went to look to the three divisions. 

The first division was under the command of bis young 
son, with whom were placed the Earls of Warwick and 
Oxford, Sir Godfrey dTiareourt, Sir John Chundos, and other 
experienced captains; it consisted of about eight hundred 
men-at-arms, two thousand archers, and one thousand 
* Froissart. + Ibid, t ibid. 
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Welsh foot A little behind them* and rather on their 
flank, stood the second division of eight hundred men-at- 
arms, and twelve hundred archers, who were commanded by 
the Earls of Northampton and Arundel, the Lords De Boos, 
Willoughby, and others. The third division stood in reserve 
on the top of the hill ; it consisted of seven hundred men-at- 
arms, and two thousand archers. The archers of each division 
formed in front, in the shape of a portcullis, or harrow. 

When they were thus all arranged, Edward, mounted on a 
small palfrey, with a white wand in his hand, and a marshal 
on either side of him, rode gently from rank to rank, speaking- 
to all his officers, exhorting them to defend his honour and 
his right: and lie spoke so gently and cheerfully that those 
who were discomforted were comforted cn hearing him and 
looking into his confident countenance.* 

At the'hour of three, he ordered that all his people should 
eat at their ease, and drink a drop of wine; and they all ate 
* and drank very comfortably; and when that was ocer, they sat 
down in their ranks, on the ground, with their helmets and 
bows before them, so that they might be the fresher when 
their enemies should arrive. 

After his march and counter-march, on the day of 
Blanche Tacjue. Philip rested at Abbeville, and he lost a 
whole day there waiting for reinforcements, among which 
were a thousand lances of the Count of Savoy; “and,” says 
Froissart, “ they ought to have been there, as the count had 
been well paid for thdm at Troyes, in Champaign, three 
months in ailvanceT This morning, however, the French 
king marched to give battle, breathing fury and vengeance : 
his countenance was clouded: a savage silence could not 
conceal the agitation of his soul; all his movements were 
precipitate, without plan or concert. Be marched rapidly 
on from Abbeville; and when he crime in sight of the well- 
ordered divisions of Edward, his men were tired, and 
his rear-guard far behind. By the advice of a Bohe¬ 

mian captain, he agreed to put off the battle till the 
morrow ; and two officers immediately rode to the rear, crying 
out, “ Balt, haimers, in the name of God and St. Denis 1 . 79 
Those that were in front stopped, but those behind rode on, 
saying that they would not halt until they were as forward 
* Froissart. 
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as the first* When the Tan perceived the rear pressing on 
them they pushed onwards* and neither the king nor tins 
marshals could stop them j but on they marched without 
any order until they came near the English* when they 
stopped fast enough* Then the foremost ranks fell hack at 
once in great disorder, which alarmed those in the rear, who 
thought there had been fighting* There was then room 
enough for those behind to pass in front had they been 
willing so to do: “some did so, and some remained very 
shy” All the roads between Abbeville and Crecy were 
covered with common people, who* while they were yet 
three leagues from their enemy, drew their swords* bawling 
out, “ Kill I kill! ” and with them were many great lords 
that were eager to make a show of their prowess. “ There 
is no man/ says Froissart* “unless he had been present* 
that can imagine or truly record the contusion of that day* 
especially the bad management and disorder of the French* 
whose troops were innumerable” < 

The kings, dukes* earls, barons, and lords of France* 
advanced each as he thought best, Philip was carried for¬ 
ward by the torrent, and, as soon as he came in sight of the 
English, his blood began to boil, and he cried out, “ Order 
the Genoese forward, and begin the battle in the name of 
God and St. Denis!” These Genoese were famous cross¬ 
bowmen* under the command of a Dona and a Grimaldi * 
according' to Froissart, they were fifteen thousand strong 
But they were quite fatigued, having that day marched six 
leagues on foot, completely armed* and carrying their heavy 
crossbows. Thus they told the constable that they w ere not 
in a state to do any great exploit of battle that day* The 
Count dCUen^on, King' Philip’s brother, hearing this, said* 

“ See what we get by employing such scoundrels* who fail 
us in our need.” The susceptible Italians were not likely to 
forget these hasty and insulting words* but they formed and 
led the van- They were supported by the Count d’AIenqon, 
with a numerous cavalry* magnificently equipped* 

While these things were passing, a heavy rain fell, ac¬ 
companied by thunder * and there was a fearful eclipse of 
the sun; and before this rain a great flight of crows, the 
heralds of the storm* had hovered in the air, screaming over 
both armies* About five in the afternoon, the weather cleared 
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up and the sun shone forth in full splendour. His rays 
darted full in the eyes of the French, but the English 
had the sun at their backs. When the Genoese had made 
their approach they set up a terrible shout to strike 
terror into the English; but the English yeomen remained 
motionless, not seeming to care for it: the Genoese sent up 
a second shout, and advanced, but still the English moved 
not; they shouted a third time, and advancing a little, began 
to discharge their crossbows. Then the English moved, but 
it was one step for ward 7 and they shot theit arrows with 
such rapidity and vigour that it seemed as if it showered. 
These well - shot arrows pierced shield and armour; the 
Genoese could not stand them.* 

On seeing these auxiliaries waver and then fall back, the 
King of France cried out in fury, “ Kill me those scoundrels, 
for they stop our way without doing any good \ ” And at 
these words the French men-at-arms laid about them, killing 
, and wounding the retreating Genoese. All this wonderfully 
increased the confusion ; and still the English V'eomea shot 
vigorously into the crowd. Many of their arrows fell among 
d^Alen^on’s splendid cavalry, and, killing and wounding 
many, made them caper and fall among the Genoese, “ so 
that they could never rally or get up again.” Having got 
free from the rabble-rout, d’Alengon and the Count of Flan¬ 
ders skirted the English archers and fell upon the men-at- 
arms of the prince's battalion, where they fought fiercely for 
sometime. 

The second division of tire English moved to the support 
of tiie prince. The King of France was eager to support 
d’Alengon, but he could not penetrate a hedge of English 
archers which formed in his front. But, without the king’s 
forces, d’Alengon, with whom fought French, Germans, Bo¬ 
hemians, and Savoyards, appeared to all eyes more than a 
match for the prince. At a moment when the conflict seemed 
doubtful, the Earl of Warwick sent to request a reinforce¬ 
ment from the reserve. Edward, who had watched the 
battle from a windmill on the summit of the bill, and who 
did not put on his helmet the whole day, asked the knight 
whether his son was killed, or wounded, or thrown to the 
ground. The knight replied, “No, sire, please God, but he 
* Froissart* 
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is hard beset” “Then” said the kmg# H return to those 
who sent yon, and tell them that they stall havo no help 
from me. Let the boy win his spurs, lor 1 am resolved, if 
it please God, that this day he his, and that the honour of it 
be given all to him and to those to whose care I have in¬ 
trusted him.” When Sir Thomas Norwich reported this 
message 7 they were all greatly encouraged; and repented of 
having ever sent him,* 

Soon after this, d’Alenqon was killed, and his battalions 
were scattered. The King- of France made several brilliant 
charges^ but he was repulsed each time with great loss : Ids 
horse was killed under him by an English arrow, and* the 
best of his friends had fallen around him. Night now set 
in, hut not before he had lost the battle. At the hour of 
vespers he had not about him more than sixty men of all 
sorts, John of Hainault, who had once remounted the king, 
now said, “ Sire, withdraw; it is time; do not sacrifice your¬ 
self foolishly: if you have lost this time, you may win on „ 
some other occasion.” And so saying he laid hold of his 
bridle-rein and led him away by force, for he had entreated 
him to retire before this, but in vain.f 

The French King rode away till he came to the castle of 
La Breve, where he found the gates shut, for it was during 
night. He summoned the chatelain, who came upon the 
battlements and asked who called at such an hour. The 
king answered; “Open, open, ehatelain: it is the fortune of 
France I” The governor knew the king's voice, descended, 
opened the gates, and lot down the bridge. The king and 
his company entered the castle, btit he had with him only 
five barons. After drinking a cup of wine, they set out 
again about midnight, and rode on, under the direction of 
guides who knew the country, until daybreak, when they 
came to Amiens, where the king rested, j 

On the side of the English, matters went on much more 
merrily: the soldiers made great fires, and lighted torches 
because of the great darkness of the night. And then King 
Edward came down from his post, and, in front of his whole 
army, took the prince in his arms, kissed him, and said, 

“ Sweet son, God give you good perseverance! You are my 
true son, for loyally have you acquitted yourself this day, 

* Jf'roissart. + Ibid. J Ibid* 
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and worthy are yon of a crown.” Young; Edward bowed 
very lowly, and, humbling himself, gave all the honour to 
the king- Ms father.* 

Such" was the memorable battle of Crecy : it was fought 
on Saturday the 26th day of August, 1846. That* night, 
however, Edward was scarcely aware of the extent of. his 
victory j and on the following day lie gained another, if that 
could he called a victory where there was little resistance 
made, the French falling like sheep in the shambles. 

On the Sunday morning a fog- arose, so that the English 
could scarcel}' see the length of half an acre before them. 
The*king sent out a detachment of five hundred lancers and 
two thousand archers to reconnoitre, and learn -whether there 
were any bodies of French collecting near him. This de¬ 
tachment soon found themselves in the midst of a body of 
militia from Beauvais and Rouen, who, wholly ignorant of 
what had happened, had marched all night to overtake the 
French army. These men took the English ( for French, 
and hastened to join them.t Before they found out their 
mistake, the English fell upon them, and slew many of 
them. Soon after, the same party took a different road, 
and fell in with, a fresh force, under the Archbishop of 
Rouen and the Grand Prior of France, who were also 
ignorant of the defeat of the French, for they had heard 
that the king would not fight till the Sunday Here began 
a fresh battle, for these two spiritual lords were well pro¬ 
vided with stout men-^-arnm They could not, however, 
stand against the English; the two lords were killed, and 
only a few of their men escaped by flight. In the course of 
the morning the English found many Frenchmen, who had 
lost their road the preceding evening, and had lain all night 
in the open fields, not knowing what was become of the 
king or their owm leaders. All these were put to the svrard; 
and of foot soldiers sent from the municipalities, cities, and 
good towns of France, there were slam this Sunday morning 
more than four times as many as in the great battle of 
Saturday. When this destructive detachment returned to 
head-quarters, they found King Edward coming from mass ; 

• Froissart. 

+ Some old French writers aflirm that the English hoisted French 
colours, and so decoyed the militia. 
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far, during all these scenes of carnag e, he never neglected the 
offices of religion. He then sent to examine the dead, and 
r earn what French lords had fallen. The Lords CobhQin 
and Stafford were charged with this dirty, anil they took 
with them three heralds to recognise the arms, and two 
secretaries to write down the names. They remained all that 
day in the field, returning aa # the king was sitting down to 
supper, when they made a correct report of what they had 
seen, and told him that they had found the bodies of eleven 
princes, eighty baronets, twelve hundred knights, and about 
thirty thousand common men. * 

On the Monday morning, the King of England ordered the 
bodies of the great knights to be taken from the ground, and 
carried to the monastery of Montenay, there to be buried 
in holy ground. And lie made it known to the people of 
the country that lie gave them three days 1 truce, that they 
might clear the field of Crecy, and inter all the dead. 

He then marched off to the north, keeping near the coast, 
and passing through Montreuil-sur-mer. Aniong the princes 
and nobles that fell were Philip’s own brother, the Count 
cTAlen^on, the Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the Counts 
of Flanders, Blois, Yaudemont, and Ainnale. But the most 
remarkable victim was John de Luxembourg, King of Bo¬ 
hemia: he was old and blind, hut on hearing that his son 
was dangerously wounded, and forced to abandon the field, 
and that nothing could resist the Black Prince, he resolved 
to charge; and placing himself between two knights, whose 
bridles were interlaced on either aide with his, he charged 
and fell. His crest, three ostrich feathers with the motto, 
“ Ich dien” (I serve), was adopted by Prince Edward, and 
has ever since been borne by the Princes of Wales, t 

* Froissart. 

+ Froissart. He says that he had his accounts of the battle of Crecy, 
not only from Englishmen engaged in it, but also from the people of 
John of Hainault, who was near the person of the King of France the 
whole day. A contemporary writer, Giovanni Yillani, in his H History 
of Florence" relates that cannon were used by the English at the 
battle of Crecy, and that four of these newly-invented engines, which 
Edward planted in the front of his army, did great execution. This 
eircnmstance is not mentioned by Froissart; nor is his account very 
consistent with the supposition that cannon were used. It seems un¬ 
likely, too, that he should have omitted so remarkable and so material 
a circumstance. It appears to be certain, however, that the use of 
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, On Thursday the 31st of August, five days after the "real 
battle of Crecy, Edward sat down before Calais, and began 
bis famous siege of that strong and important place,—a siege, 
or rather a blockade, which lasted nearly a year, and which 
was enlivened by many brilliant feats of arms. An im¬ 
mediate consequence of his victory at Crecy was the with¬ 
drawing of the Duke of Normandy from Guienne, where the 
Earl of Derby was almost reduced to extremities, notwith¬ 
standing the gallant assistance of Sir Walter Manny, who 
had removed a small body from Brittany to Gascony* As 
soon as the French army had cleared the country, Derby, 
with an inconsiderable force, left Bordeaux, and crossing 
the Garonne and the Dordogne, laid waste the land even as 
far as the walls of Poictiers, which ricli city he took by storm 
and plundered* After these exploits, he returned loaded 
with booty to Bordeaux, 

Calais surrendered on the 3rd of August 1347, and on the 
following day Edward and his queen, Philippa, rode into the 
city on horseback to the sound of trumpets, diffims, and all 
kinds of warlike instruments. They remained there until 
the queen was delivered of a daughter, who was called 
Margaret of Calais, They then returned to England. 
Mainly through the intervention and good offices of the 
Pope, a truce was concluded between France and England; and 
this truce was gradually prolonged for the space of six years. 

In the mean time King Philip died, and was succeeded by 
h s son, the Duke of ISoramndy, who became John I* It 
Weis, however, impossible to subdue the popular animosity 
of the two nations: heedless of the truce, and without any 
orders from their respective governments, the French ami 
English fought wherever they met, whether on land or at 
sea ; and frequent combats took place on the channel, in 
Brittany, and in the south of France* In the year 13d4 
war was again declared by the two kings, John being driven 
into the fatal struggle by the will and passions of his own 
subjects* 

c r :^>n vaa introduced some years before the battle of Crecy, 3>u- 
^' “ Bombarda") shows that the French employed cannon at 

the siege of I'uy Guillaume, in 133S; and a species of fire-aims at 
leasts which. Barbour, in his “ Life of Bruce," calls era.kits of war, waa 
used by the English in the expedition against Scotland in 1327. 
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It is idle to tax our old kings and rulers with a passion for 
war and an indifference to bloodshed* Their people would 
not let them he at peace, Hearl j every unwarlike sovereign 
was despised and maltreated, if not dethroned and murdered* 
Every war opened on a popular impulse; aud 7 even down to 
our own days, every war has been eminently popular in 
its commencement* however much the people may have been 
afterwards brought to repine, occasionally, at its duration 
and expense* Therefore, le t justice be done, and let nations 
share Draise and blame with their rulers. 


( 
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Al5* 1S55 p Monday, September 19. 

In 1355, Prince Edward opened the campaign in the south 
of France. From Bordeaux he marched to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, burning and destroying: from the Pyrenees 
he turned northward, and ravaged the country as far as Tou¬ 
louse* He then proceeded to the south-east, to the wealthy 
cities of Carcassonne and Narbonne, both which he plun¬ 
dered and burned. Loaded with booty his destructive columns 
got safety back to Bordeaux. A simultaneous movement 
made by his father in the north of France proved a failure; 
for the country was cleared of everything before his approach, 
Xing John, though at the head of a numerous army, would 
not fight, and Edward was obliged Jo turn back upon Calais 
through want of provisions. 

From causes which are not explained, Edward did not 
reinforce his son in France; for the Black Prince,* as late 
as July in the following year, took the field with only twelve 
or fourteen thousand men, few of whom were English, except 
a body of archers, the rest being chiefly Gascons. The 
prince's plan seems to have been merely to repeat the plun¬ 
dering, devastating expedition of the preceding year. Bv 
rapid marches he overran the Agenois, the Limousin, anti 
Auvergne, and penetrated into Bern,' 1 in the very heart of 
France. He advanced so far that he “ came to the good 
city of Bourges, where there was a grand skirmish at one of 
the gates.” f 

*' appears to he now that the younger Edward was first called the 

Frmce," from the colour of his ami our, which, says the Per* 
^Orleans, M gave eclat to the fairness of his complexion, and a relief to 
his bonne mme.” 

* Froissart* 
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He found Bourges, and afterwards Issodun, too strong for 
him, but he took Vierson by storm, and burnt Komorantm, a 
tow about ten leagues from Blois. The King of Era nee 
advanced from Chartres, and, crossing- the Loire at Blois, 
made for the city of Poictiers- Edward, it appears, had 
bo exasperated the French, that not a man could be found 
to give him information of John’s march; and, in utter 
ignorance, he turned to the south-west, and marched alst for 
Poic tiers* 

On the 17th of September, the English van came unex¬ 
pectedly nponthe rear of the great French army, at a village 
within two short leagues of Poic tiers; nnd Edward’s scouts 
soon after discovered that the whole surrounding country 
swarmed with udie enemy, and that his retreat towards 
Gascony was cut off* u God help us!” said the Black 
Prince; “ we must now consider how we can best fight 
them.” lie quartered his troops for the night in a very 
strong position, among hedges, vineyards, and bushes.” * 

On the follo wing morning, Sunday, the 18th of September,. 
John drew out bis host in order of battle : he had, it is said, 
sixty thousand horse, besides foot; while the whole force of" 
the Black Prince, horse and foot, did not exceed ten thousand 
men. But Edward had chosen a most admirable position, 
and the issue of this battle, indeed, depended on his <E mili¬ 
tary eye,” and on “the sinewy arms of the English bow¬ 
men.” f 

When the battle was about joining, ^ legate of the Pope, 
the Cardinal Talleyrand, arrived on the field, and implored 
the French king to avoid the carnage which must inevitably 
ensue. John reluctantly consented that the cardinal-]egate 
should go to the English camp, and represent to the English 
prince the great danger in which he stood. “ Save iny 
honour,” said the Black Prince, “ and the honour of my 
army, and I will listen to any reasonable terms.” The 
cardinal answered, £ ‘Fair son, you say well, and I will 
endeavour to procure you such conditions.” If this prince 
of the Church failed, it was no fault of his; for all that 
Sunday he rode from one army to the other, exerting him¬ 
self to the utmost to procure a truce. The prince offered to 
restore all the towns and castles which he hud taken in thi* 
* Froissart. + Sir J. Mackintosh 
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expedition, to give up all his prisoners without ransom* and 
to swear that Tie would not, for the next seven years, bear 
arms against the king of France. But John, too confident 
in his superiority of numbers, would not agree to these 
terms; and in the end he sent as his ultimatum, that 
the prince and a hundred of his best knights must sur¬ 
render themselves prisoners, or he would not allow them to 
pass 

All Sunday was spent in the negotiations. The prince’s 
little army were but badly off for provisions and for forage; 
but during th * da}' they dag some ditches, and threw up 
some banks rcand their strong position, which could only be 
approached by one narrow lane. They also arranged their 
baggage-waggons so as to form a rampart or barricade, as 
had been clone at Crecy. On the following morning, 
Monday, September 19 th, the trumpets sounded at earliest 
dawn, and the French again formed in order of battle. 
Again Cardinal Talleyrand spoke to the French king; but 
the Frenchmen told him to return whence he Came, and not 
bring them any more treaties or pacifications, lest worse 
should betide him. The cardinal then rode to Prince 
Edward, and told him he must do his best, for that he could 
not move the French king. “Then God defend the right l* 9 
said Edward, preparing with a cheerful countenance, like his 
father at Crecy, for the unequal conflict. 

A mass of French cavalry charged along the lane to force 
his position; but su^h a flight of arrows came from the 
hedges that they were soon brought to a pause, and at last 
were compelled to turn and flee, leaving the lane choked up 
with their dead and wounded, and their fallen horses. Of 
the two marshals of France who led tins attack, Arnold 
(f An dreg-lien was wounded and taken prisoner, and Clermont, 
the other, was killed by the stout bowmen of England. 

Alter this success Edward became the assailant. Six 
hundred English bowmen, making a circuit, suddeniv showed 
then green jackets and white hows on the flank and rear of 
John s second divisions. « To say the truth,” quoth Frols- 
suit, the&e English archers were of infinite service to their 
army, for* they shot so thickly and so well that the French 
tfid not know which way to turn themselves.” The second 
divisions scarcely waited to feel the points of their arrows: 
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the knights, becoming 1 alarmed for their horses which they 
had left in the rear, quitted their banners. Eight hundred 
lances were detached to escort the French princes from the 
scene of danger, and presently after the whole division dis¬ 
persed in shameful disorder. 

At this pleasant sight the knights and men-at-arms under 
the Black Prince, who had as yet done nothing hut look on, 
mounted tlieir horses. So soon as they were mounted, they 
gave a shout of (< St. George for Guienrie! ” and Sir John 
Chartdos said to the prince, “ Sire, ride forward: the day is 
yours ! Let us address ourselves to our adversary the King 
of France, for in that part lies all the strength of the enter¬ 
prise, Well I know that his valiancy will not permit him to 
Hee, and he will remain with us, please God and St. 
GGorge.” Then the prince said to his standard-bearer, 
u Advance banners, in the name of God and St, George 1” 

They went through the lane ; charged across the open 
moor where the French had formed their battalia; and the 
shock was dreadful. The Constable of France stood firm, 
with many squadrons of horse, his knights and squires 
shouting, u Mount]oy, St. Denis! ” hut man and horse went 
to the ground, and the duke was slain, with most of his 
knights. The Black Prince then charged a body-of German 
cavalry, who were soon put to flight. But even here it 
seems to have been rather the arrow of the English yeo¬ 
manry than the lance of the knight that gained the ad¬ 
vantage. ~ j 

A strong body of reserve, under the command of the 
Duke of Orleans, fled without striking a blow. But 
Cbundos was not mistaken as to the personal bravery of 
John: that king led up a division on foot, and fought 
desperately with a battle-axe ; and when nearly all had 
forsaken him, his youngest son, Philip, a hoy of sixteen, 
fought by his side. John received two wounds in the face, 
and was beaten to the ground; but lie rose, and still strove 
to defend himself, while the English and Gascons pressed 
upon him, crying, “Surrender, or you are a dead man!” 
They would have killed him, but a young knight from St. 
Omer, named Sir Denis, burst through the crowd, and said 
to the king, in good French, a Sire, surrender!” The kin® 1 , 
who found himself in desperate case, said, “ To whom shall 
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I surrender ? Where is my cousin, the Prince of wales V r 
4t He is not here,” replied Sir Denis; “but surrender to me, 
and I will conduct you to him.” “But who are you?”' 
said the king 1 . “ Denis de Morbecque,” he answered, " a 
knight of Artois; but I serve the King* of England because 
I cannot belong to France, having forfeited all I had 
there.”* King John then gave him Ms right-hand glove, 
and said, “ I surrender to you,” There was much crowding 
and struggling round about the king, for everyone was 
eager to say, “ I took him.” At last, John was removed 
out of a situation of great danger (for the English had 
taken him by force from Sir Denis, and were quarrelling 
with the Gascons) hy the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Cobham, who saluted him with profound respect, and con¬ 
ducted him, with his youngest son Philip, to the Prince of 

Wales-t 

Edward received his illustrious captive with the greatest 
modesty and respect, treating him with all the courtesy 
of the most perfect chivalry. He. invited hkn to supper, 
waited on him at table as bis superior in age and dignity, 
soothed liis grief, and praised his matchless valour, which 
had gained the admiration of both armies. 

The day after this victory, Edward continued his march; 
he passed through Poicton and Saintonge without meeting 
with any resistance, for the French nowhere rallied to 
rescue their king, and coming to Blaye, he crossed the 
Garonne, and presently came to the good city of Bordeaux, 
where he safely lodged all his prisoners. He then concluded 
a truce for two years with the Dauphin Charles, now ap¬ 
pointed Lieutenant of France, and in the spring he returned 
to England, taking King John and Prince Philip with him. 
Their entrance info London (24th April, 1357) was mag¬ 
nificent : the king of France was mounted on a cream- 
coloured charger, richly caparisoned 5 the Prince of Wales 
rode by his ride, as his pa^e, on a small black palfrey j but 
the former could scarcely be flattered by being made 
principal figure in such a procession. The King of England 
received John with all the honours due to a crowned head* 

* Sir Penis, it appears, had been banished from Franee for killing a 
xnm m an affray, 

* Froissart, 
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Edward III, soon showed an inclination to renounce his 
French scheme, and to follow up his project on Scotland by 
other means than those of conquest. Two legates of the 
Pope followed King John and the Prince of Wales to 
London, and there laboured to promote an amicable arrange¬ 
ment. Edward consented to waive his claim to the French 
crown, and to liberate John, on condition of receiving a 
great ransom and the restoration of all the provinces which 
had belonged to Henry II., to be held in separate sove¬ 
reignty, without any feudal dependence on the French king. 
Jolm hesitated, and tried to gain time, but time only in¬ 
creased the wretchedness and weakness of his kingdom, 
which, during his captivity, fell into a frightful state or 
anarchy. The streets of Paris were literally running with 
blood, and in the provinces the revolted peasantry were 
committing their horrible Jacquerie, massacring the nobles, 
men, women, and children, and plundering and burning 
their castles.* 

This dreadful state of things conquered the pride of John, 
and he signed the treaty of peace as dictated by Edward j 
but the French nation, divided as it was, unanimously re¬ 
jected it. Edward, enraged at what he termed the bad 
faith of the enemy, passed over into France in the autumn 
of 1359 with an army more numerous than any which he 
had hitherto employee! on the continent. 

From his convenient landing-place at Calais, he poured his 
irresistible forces through Artois &id Picardy, and laid 
siege to Khaims, with the intention, it is said, of being 
crowned king of France in that city, where such ceremony 
was usually performed* But the winter season and the 
strength of the place baffled his efforts : after losing seven 
or eight weeks, lie raised the siege, and fell upon Burgundy, 
The duke was forced to pay fifty thousand marks, and to 
engage to remain neutral. 

From Burgundy Edward marched upon Paris, and, on 
the last day of March 1360, the English encamped in front 
of that capital. They, however, were not strong enough 
to besiege Paris; the Dauphin wisely declined a challenge 
to come out and fight; and in the month of April, a want 
of provisions compelled Edward to lead his army towards 
Brittany, His route was soon covered by men and horses. 
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wlio died from want or dropped from the severe fatigues 
they had undergone in this winter campaign. Edward s 
heart was touched ’ hut it was a terrific tempest of thunder, 
lightning, wind, hail, and rain, which he encountered near 
Chartres, and which reminded him of the day of judgment, 
that completely subdued his resolution, u Looking towards 
the church of Notre Dame, at Chartres, he took a vow; 
and he afterwards went devoutly to that church, confessed 
himself, and promised (as he afterwards said) that lie would 
grant peace ; and then he went to lodge at a village near to 
Chartres, called Bretigny. 77 * 

An armistice was arranged, and, on the 8th of May v 1360, 
the great peace was concluded by the treaty of Bretigny. 

The Dauphin, now King Charles V,, made the best he 
could of the treaty of Bretigny; and the Black Prince, 
after a brief interval, repaired to take paid: in a war in Spain,, 
waged between Pedro IV. and his half-brother Don Enrique. 
With 30,000 men Edward crossed the Pyrenees, marching 
in the midst of winter, snow, and storms, through Ronces- 
valles, the famed scene of the u dolorous rout ?7 of Charle¬ 
magne and all bis paladins—the deep and dangerous valley, 
which, at the distance of four Centuries and a half, was 
threaded in a contrary direction by a victorious British army 
under the Duke of Wellington. 

This many of the Black Prince consisted of “ free com¬ 
panions/ 7 as they were termed, or mercenaries «pnd adven¬ 
turers, from nearly evgry country in Europe j hut there were 
many English veterans among them, and the chief officers, 
like Prince Edward's brother, the young duke of Lancaster. 
Sir John Calverly, and Sir Robert Knowles, were English. 

On the 3rd of April, 1367, the Black Prince fought a 
great battle in the open plains between Navarete and Najara, 
with an army three times more numerous than lias own. 
The combat was begun by the young Duke of Lancaster, 
who was emulous of the military fame of his elder brother 
Edward. The Castilians, fighting for Don Enrique, had 
slings like those used against the Romans by the ancient 
inhabitants of Spain j and with these slings they threw big 
stones with such force as to break helmets and steel skull¬ 
caps. But the English archers, u as was their wont/' shot 
* I'robsart* 
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briskly with their bows, “to the great annoyance 'and death 
of the Spaniards/’ who, feeling- the sharpness of the English 
arrows, soon lost all order. The victory was complete ; "Don 
Enrique fled, and Don Pedro reaseended the throne- The 
Spanish king wanted to massacre all his prisoners on the 
field of battle, but this was prevented by the Black Prince.* 

In the month of July, 1367, Edward recrossed the 
Pyrenees and led his army back to Bordeaux, where he 
governed the southern provinces of Prance for his father, 
and where lie maintained as splendid a court as any in 
Europe at that period. 

So soon as he‘was able, Charles, the French king, renewed 
the war, and. invaded the territories which had been ceded 
to Edward by the treaty of Bretigny. Charles carefully 
avoided an open or general battle with the English. This 
was good policy; but the fame of the Black Prince and lm 
troops was so great and overpowering that it appears he 
could not get any French army that would face them in open' 
field. 

But the Black Prince had brought with him from Spain a 
dreadful fever which was rapidly undermining his constitu¬ 
tion. Hoping to derive benefit from tbe air of his native 
country, he returned to England, leaving the command in 
the south of Prance to his brother, the Duke of Lancaster. 
The prince had long been married to his second cousin Joan, 
Countess of Kent, daughter and heiress to the powerful Earl 
of Kent. She was affectionate and beautiful, and had long 
been familiarly and endearingly called by the people iC the 
Pair Maid of Kent.” On their return the prince and princess 
took up their abode in her own fair county, among the friends 
and the pleasant scenes of their youth. It appears that they 
resided some time in the vicinity of Canterbury. Tradition 
has consecrated a humble little well or spring at Hnrble- 
down, in the rear of the ancient chapel and hospital of St. 
Nicholas, as a spot frequented by the hero of Crecy and 
Poictiers, on account of some healing properties believed to 
exist in the water. It is still called “ the well of the Black 
Prince;” it is still visited by those who cherish military 
virtue and national traditions; it still commands a charming 
view over the valley of the Stour; hut, to the discredit tit 

* Froissart. 
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those who liave the care or custody of it, it rs now neg¬ 
lected , ruinous, and generally encumbered with rubbish. 

But not the sweet native air, nor the pleasant scenery of 
Kent, nor the water of Harbledown, could effect a cure of 
the prince- He died in London on Trinity Sunday, the 
8th day of June, 1376. Although the melancholy event had 
long been expected, his death seemed to toll ahe knell of his 
country’s glory. 

“ The good fortune of England/’ says a contemporary 
chronicler, “ as if it liad been inherent in his person, flou¬ 
rished in his health, languished in his sickness, and expired 
in liis death ; for with him died all the hopes of Englishmen; 
and during his life they had feared no invasion of the enemy, 
nor encounter in battle/’ * 

His body was carried in a stately hearse, drawn by twelve 
horses, to" Canterbury, the whole court and Parliament 
attending it in mourning through the city; and lie was 
buried with great pomp on the south side of the cathedral, 
near to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket* f 

This truly national tomb lias escaped better than most 
others the ravages of time, accident, fanaticism, and that 
insensate barbarity which has so long found a disgraceful 
pleasure in scratching vulgar names, and in mutilating the 
most precious objects. The bigots and spoliators of Henry 
YIIL’s time respected the grave of our great soldier; it 
escaped the fury of the fanatical puritans in the days of 
Cromwell, and the crow-bars and sledge-hammers of Blue 
Hick and his crew, who destroyed nearly everything they 
could reach within the walls of the venerable cathedral. 
Troops of Cromwelfs horse were littered within those walls, 
but, though soured by fanaticism, the men were soldiers, and 
bad soldiers* hearts. It was not from such as they that 
insult or mischief was to be expected to the tomb and 
effigies of our royal warrior and immortal hero. The re¬ 
cumbent figure of the prince, with the hands joined in 
prayer, remains on the monument unmutilated and unhurt; 
and over it are j r et suspended the prince’s gauntlets and a 
fragment of the coat of mail he wore in many battles. 

The son of the hero, who succeeded to the throne on the 
death of Edward III. in 1377, was the unwarlike, effeminate, 
* Walaingbam. 
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and most unhappy Richard II., surnamed from his birth- 
place, Richard of Bordeaux, who undertook no military 
expedition except that fatal one into Ireland, which faci¬ 
litated the usurpation of his cousin Bolingbroke, Henry of 
Lancaster* But it was long be lore the people of England 
could bo weaned from their affection to the son of the Black 
Prince, and they never ceased to love and cherish that 
prince's widow* In the worst time of .Richard’s reign, when 
Wat Tyler, with the insurgent peasantry of Kent, and Ball, 
the mad friar and rhyming demagogue, was marching upon 
London with fire and sword, the mother of the king, trying 
to escape that way, was stopped by the rabble rout on Black 
Heath* But as soon as she was known every cap was 
doffed to her; she was almost worshipped as having been 
the Fair Maid of Kent, and the fond wife of the hero ; and 
among all those rude, untutored, infuriated people, there 
was not a man who would do her wrong, or permit the 
slightest wrong to be done to her or to any in her company. 

During tile reign of Richard’s successor, the astute and 
able Henry IV*, as we had no war on the continent, we had 
foreign invasion and abundance of civil war in England. 
This, apart from any usurpation or change of dynasty, may 
he considered as a necessity of the times. There must be 
war abroad or war at home* 

- But the son and successor of the old fox of Lancaster, the 
foung', handsome, and heroical Henry V«, was scarcely seated 
on the throne ere the gauntlet of defiance was once more 
thrown down to France* 

There had been no lack of provocation. The Duke of 
Orleans had charged the young king's father, in the face of 
all Europe, with the high crimes of rebellion, usurpation, 
and murder, and had repeatedly challenged him to battle. 
The French kept up a correspondence with Owen Glendower 
in Wales, with the Perries in Northumberland, with every 
chief that rose in rebellion against Henry IV., and with the 
Scots whenever they showed a disposition to break their 
truces and invade England. They plundered every English 
ship they could surprise and overpower at sea; they made 
frequent descents on our coasts; they ravaged the Isle of 
Wight; and they burned the town of Plymouth. Notwith¬ 
standing our naval superiority they, for years, kept all our 
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maritime comities in a state of alarm. In the vear 1406 
they succeeded in landing an army estimated at J-,,M men, 
in Milford Haven, one of those spots where a French army 
(hot be landed in our own day ■unless wc make adequate 
preparations, and organize our militia, coast fenemies, or 
other force. The Frenchmen of Henry IV. s tune, joining 
Glendower and his revolted Welshmen, committed a vast 
amount of mischief before they quitted the country, pene- 
trating almost to the gates of Worcester* plundering tae 
country burning villages and towns, and perpetrating every 
abomination. - 

Henry V. might have started more modestly, but he 
began suddenly by demanding the crown of Iranee aa 
legitimate representative of Isabella, wife of Edward II., 
in whose right Edward III. bad founded his pretensions. 
He was encouraged by the distracted, deplorable condition 
into winch the French monarchy had now fallen. The king 
,on the throne, Charles VI., was afflicted by insanity, was 
maudlin and idiotic when not mad, and was king only in 
name \ two great factions, called the Armagnacs and Hour- 
guignons, alternately governed the State, waging a most 
savage war against each other, and deluging the capital and 
the provinces with blood. There is not a crime in the long, 
dark catalogue of human sin and woe that was not com¬ 
mitted in France at this period. The country was even, 
more distracted now than it was at the period of the in¬ 
vasion and wars of Edward III. and the Black Prince. The 
great faction of the Bourgnignons was thought to be ready 
to join Hemy V* and his English army. 
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A.D* 1415. October 25. 

At kst Henry embarked, fmd set sail from Southampton ; 
his fleet, which consisted m part of ships he had hived, 
amounted to twelve or fourteen hundred sail of vessels, from 
twenty to three hundred tons burden^ his army to sis 
thousand five hundred horse, and about twenty-four thousand 
foot of all kinds.* 

u i . . . Oh, do but think f 

You si and upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing, 

I]or so appears this fleet majesties!, 

Holding due coarse to HarEenr. . . . ” f 

He anchored in the mouth of the riyer Seine, three miles 
from Harfleur, on the 13th of August. On the following* 
day he began to land his troops and stores, an operation 
which occupied three whole days* A proclamation was 
issued, forbidding, under pain of Seath, all excesses against 
the peaceful inhabitants 5 and it is noted by many con¬ 
temporary historians, French as well as English, that Henry, 
with honourable perseverance, enforced the uniform good 
treatment of the people through whose districts he after* 
wards passed j and that, too, when suffering the most dread¬ 
ful privations in his own army* 

* Included in this number was a strong body of gunners, miners, 
masons, carpenters, saddler s, bowyers, smiths, and other artisans and. 
labourers. 

f Shakfcpeare* Henry V. 
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On the 17th he laid siege to Harflenr, a very strong 
fortress with a numerous garrison, situated on the left hank 
of the river. The conduct of the siege was according to the 
rules laid down by “Master Giles,” the principal military 
authority of that period." The loss sustained by the be¬ 
sieging army was very great, not so much from the sword 
and the awkward artillery of those times, as from a flight- 
ful dysentery, brought on by the damp, unwholesome nature 
of the place. The men perished by hundreds, and many ot 
the most eminent captains died of the disease* Seeing, 
however, no prospect of being relieved, and suffering hum 
the same dysentery, the garrison capitulated, and the town 
was surrendered on the 22nd of September, after a siege of 
tilirty-six days. Henry then shipped his sick and wounded 
for England,' and remained a fe w d ays at Harflenr. f VY hue 
here he sent a chivalrous challenge to the Dauphin, ofteiipg 
to decide the contest in personal combat. The Dauphm, 
who was fonder of fiddling than of fighting, returned no 

With the insignificant force the English kmg now had,, w 
seemed madness to undertake any great enterprise, ihe 
sea,was open to him, hut he scorned the notion of returning 
to England with no honour gained, save the capture oi a 
single town ; and it is exceedingly probable that had he so 
returned, he would have suffered a dangerous loss of popu¬ 
larity. It is said, however, that a council of war recom¬ 
mended that he should re-embark; but if this opinion were 
really entertained by the chiefs of the army, they seem to 
have given it up without demur, “No,” said Henry; “we 
must first see, by God’s help, a little more of this good lanu 
of France, which is all our own. Our mind is made up 
to endure every peril rather than they should he able to 
reproach us with being afraid of them. We will go, an* 
it please God, without harm or danger; but if they disturb 
our journey, why, then, we must fight them, and victory 
and glory will be ours.” 


* A beautiful manuscript copy of his work, Be Regimine Prncipmn, 
la preserved in the Harleian collection in the British Museum. 

+ M on s trele :t*—W alsm g h am .—Sir H. Nicolas's Hist, of Battle of 
Azincourt, &c. The last-named admirable work has been closely fol¬ 
lowed throughout the description of this battle* 
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“ Now aTe we well resolv'd, and by God’s help, 

And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 

France being dsirs, we’ll bend it to our awe. 

Or break it ad to pieces. ...” 

The forces were drawn out, and prepared to march through 
the hostile provinces of Normandy, Picardy, and Artois, °to 
Calais. With the reductions made hy the casualties of the 
siege, by sickness, and by leaving a garrison in Harflenr, 
they did not exceed nine thousand men.* The inarch beo-an 
on the 6th of October, when a great force, with the king and 
Dauphin at their head, lay at llouen, and another, under the 
Constable of France, Jay in front of the English, in Picardy, 
whither troops were pouring in all directions. In his pas¬ 
sage through Normandy,■+ Henry met with no great resist¬ 
ance ; hut detachments more numerous than his whole force 
watched his movements, and cut off stragglers; the eountiy 
was laid waste before his approach, but that was more 
owing to the poverty than to the ill-will of the inhabitants ; 
then the people in the towns and villages furnished him with 
little or no provisions—they were half-starving themselves; 
sickness was reproduced by this want of proper food and the 
fatigues of the march. 

At the passage of the river Bresle, beyond Dieppe, the 

f 'arrison of Eu made a sortie, and fell upon Henry's rear, 
ut the leader of the French was lolled, and the Test fied 
back to the covering of their ramparjs. On the 12th of 
October he reached the memorable ford of Blanche Taque, 
where he hoped to pass like Edward III. ; but the French 
pursued the same plan now that they did then: they re¬ 
solved to defend the line of the Somme,; and, taught by 
experience, they had fortified both banks, had driven strong 
palisades across the ford, and placed strong bodies of archers 
behind them. Henry retreated to Airennes, the little town 
where Edward III. had slept two nights before the battle 

* Sir FT. Nicolas says, after an impartial consideration, that not more 
than 0,000 fighting men could have left Harfleur; and there is u a 
etrong probability’' that the force did not much exceed 6,000 men. 

+ The line of march lie chose was by Fecamp and along the sea^ 
toast, till be came to the river Sommin From Blanche Taque be vag 
clfiged to strike inland. 
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of Blanche Taque, and there the English army spent this 
night of the 12th* 

He had now to seek for a passage up the river, as his 
great-grandfather had sought for one in descending it. He 
marched along the left hank to Bsillenl, where he slept on 
the 13th. The Constable of France had fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Abbeville. On the opposite side of the river, 
every bridge was broken down, every ford was fortified, and 
columns of horse and foot manoeuvred along the right hank, 
keeping in line with him as he proceeded up the left. Many 
of his people lost heart at being thus foiled in all attempts 
to cross the Somme, and at seeing that their march was 
leading them far from the sea-shore. “ I who write,” says a 
chaplain of the army, u and many others, looked bitterly up to 
heaven, and implored the divine mercy and tlie protection of 
the Virgin, and of England’s saint, St. &eorge, to save us from 
the imminent perils by which we were surruunded, and 
enable us to reach Calais in safety,” * On the 14th, Henry 
made an attempt to pass at Pont St. Remy, and was re¬ 
pulsed, as Edward had been at the same place. On the 
15th he tried to force a passage at Fonteau de Mer, hut lie 
met with no better success. Still continuing to ascend the 
river, he tried several other passages in the course of the 
16th and 17th } but everywhere insurmountable obstacles 
presented themselves. 

On the night of the 18th, having got above Amiens, he 
halted at Bainvillers. c His troops were suffering every pos¬ 
sible discomfort, and were disheartened by their repeated 
disappointments; but on the morning of the 19th, he was 
so fortunate as to find a ford between Betancourt and 
Voyenne, which had not been staked by the people of St, 
Quentin. 

The English made a dash across this ford ; the van-guard 
Established themselves on the right bank, w'hieh they had 
so long yearned to reach, and the whole army with its bag- 

* This anonymous writer, whom Sir H, Nicolas styles H Chronicler 
A,' was firstintroduced to the notice of modern readers by this learned 
and industrious investigator Sir H* N, The accounts, which have 
never been printed in full, exist in BIS. in the Cottonian and Sloane 
collections, in the library of the British Museum* 
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g a £ e got safely over** Having lost this line of defence, 
the constable, quite disconcerted, fell back from ike Somme* 
and marched along the Calais road as far as St. Pol in 
Artois, Henry quietly followed by the same road; but 
while Ins small force was every hour farther reduced by 
sickness, that of the constable was continually strengthened; 
and, in a few days, the whole of the royal army of France 
was in Artois. 

On the 20th of October, three heralds arrived from the 
Constable and the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, to ac¬ 
quaint the king of their resolution to give him battle before 
he reached Calais. Henry replied that the will of God 
would be done j that he did not seek them, hut fear of them 
should never induce him to move out of his way, or to go 
either slower or faster than he intended: his march was 
before him, straight on by the road to Calais, and if the 
French attempted to stop him, it would be at their peril. 


u The sum of all our answer is "but this ; 
a would not seek a battle as we are; 

^Sor as we are, we say, wo will ql shun it" + 

True to his word, the King of England marched on with 
the greatest calmness and regularity. From St* Pol, the 
constable fell back to the villages of Kuisseauville and Arin- 
conrt, and there (having received nearly all the reinforce* 
merits be expected) he determined to make his stand. 

On the 24th, Henry crossed the deep and rapid river of 
lernois (a tributary of the Canche) ht Blangi; and soon 
alter he came in sight of some of the enemy’s columns. 
Expecting an attack, he formed in order of battle; but the 
columns he saw withdrew to Azin court, and towards evening 
he mar died on to Maisoneelles, a large village which was 
only a few bow-shots from the enemy’s outposts. Some 
provisions were brought in, and the men refreshed them¬ 
selves, and took some rest. 


* The weigliiy baggage and waggons had been left behind at Har- 
neuv. On starting from that place, the soldiers had provisions for 
only eight days. 

+ Shakspeare. Henry V. Our great poet closely follows the chrom- 
lirTi J 3r amia ^f^ Holmshed. Many of the speeches in this play are 
,, . ■ n103 ’^ than prose speeches of Holinshed put into magnificent 
blank Terse. 
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As soon as the moon arose, officers were sent out to survey 
the position, and ascertain the nature of the ground oecu 
pied by the French- During 1 the whole night the English 
played on their trumpets and other martial instruments, so 
that the whole neighbourhood resounded with their music, 
Notwithstanding they were much fatigued and oppressed by 
cold and hanger, they kept up a cheerful spirit \ but many 
of them confessed their sins, took the sacrament, and made 
their wills. These hours of suspense were the most trying 
of all, hut not a man among them spoke of surrender; 
retreat or flight was impossible-* 

On the side of the French there was no want of confidence, 
but an evident absence of order and discipline. The con¬ 
stable struck the royal banner into the ground on the Calais 
road, a little in advance of the village ot Ruiseauville; and 
the Admiral of France, the master of the crossbow, the 
princes, barons, and knights, planted their banners round it, 
with loud acclamations. The constable ordered them tv 
pass the night where they were, every troop near to its own 
flag-' The night was cold and rainy, but they lit great fires 
all along their line, and the soldiers, while they warmed 
themselves, passed round the wine-cup, and calculated the 
proper ransoms for the king and the great barons of Eng¬ 
land, whom they made sure of taking on the morrow. The 
pages and valets of the army rode about looking for hay 
and straw to lay on the damp ground; horses went and 
came, slipping and floundering inthe clayey soil; there was 
a continual movement Sind noise; the horsemen were heard 
afar off shouting to one another: but, by some chance, they 
had scarcely any musical instruments to cheer their hearts; 
and it was remarked, with astonishment, that very few of 
their horses neighed during the night; which, adds the 
chronicler, was considered by many as a very had timen.f 
Among the leaders of this army were some old officers, 
not quite so sure of the result- The Duke of Bern, who 
had fought at the battle of Poictiers sixty years ago, re¬ 
membered that on that occasion the French had felt con¬ 
fident of victory, and yet bis father, King John, had been 
taken prisoner, and the army destroyed- With these dis¬ 
couraging recollections, the old duke had opposed the plan 
* Monstrelet*—Barante.—Nicolas. ^ Monstrelet. 
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of giving battle altogether, and liad prevented the project 
ef putting- Charles in person at the head of his forces. “ It 
is better,” said he, “ to lose the battle, than to lose both the 
king and the battle.” 

At early (lawn King Henry heard matins and mass with 
his men \ and, for the better accommodation of all, three 
masses were said ; and he then led them to their positions in 
person, 

H A largess, universal like the sun. 

His liberal eye doth give to every one.' 1 * 

He jpmed them, as usual, into three divisions and two 
wings; but the divisions stood so ciosely together, that they 
appeared as one. The archers were placed in advance of the 
men-at-arms in form of a wedge. In addition to his bow and 
arrows, his bill-hook, hatchet, or hammer, every archer 
earned a long stake shar pened at both ends, which he was 
to fix obliquely before bim in the ground, so as to serve as a 
firm pike against the charge of the enemy’s cavalry. These 
stakes formed together an excellent rampart, partaking of the 
nature of chevaux-de-frise, and they could be moved and fixed 
again it a change of position should he deemed necessary- 
1 iie upper ends oi the stakes, which projected against the foe, 
were tipped with iron: this was a new precaution never 
before used in a war by Christians. The bagga<*e, the 
priests, the tents, and horses—for this fight, like “hat of 
I metiers and Crecy, was to be fought chietlv on foot—were 
placed in the rear, near to the village oi 1 Maisonceiles, under 
guard of some men-at-arms and a small body of archers. 

When these dispositions were made, Henry mounted a 
small gray horse, and rode along the lines of each division 
r "n e a hdnmt of polished steel, surmounted with l crown 
of gold, set with sparkling gems, and the anus of England 
and of France were embroidered in gold on his surcoat.' Hut 
what struck the Englishmen more than gold and gems, was 
T. ie bnght lively blue eye of the hero, whose countenance, 
like that of the great Edward on the like occasion, was 
serenely cheerful. 

Perish the man whoso mind is backward now! ”*f* 

As he rode from rank to rank he said a few words to eackt 
* Sliakspeare, Hen, V. f Ibid, 
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lie recalled to their memories the glorious victories gained 
by their ancestors with an equal disparity of numbers. He 
told them that he had made up liis own mind to conquer or 
die there—that England should never have to pay a ransom 
for him. He assured the archers that the French had sworn 
to cut off the three fingers of their right hands, to unfit them 
for their craft; and he reminded them of the atrocities 
committed on their countrymen taken at Soissons. “We 
have not come,” said he, “into our kingdom of Fiance like 
mortal enemies ; we have not burned towns and villages; we 
have not outraged women and maidens like our adversaries 
at Soissons. They are full of sin, and have no fear of God.” 
The allusion to the siege of Soissons had a wonderful effect; 
for it was well remembered bow two hundred brave 
English bowmen (prisoners of war) had been hanged there 
like dogs.. As the king passed one of the divisions, be heard 
a brave officer, Walter Huugerford, expressing a wish , that 
some of the gallant knights and stout archers who were 
living in idleness in merry England could he present on this 
field, “ No 1” exclaimed Tlenry, a I would not have a single 
man more. If God gives us the victory, the fewer we are 
the more honour; and if we lose, the less will be the loss to 
our country. But we will not lose : fight as you were wont 
to do, and before night the pride of our numberless enemies 
shall be humbled to the dust.”* 

The disparity of numbers was, indeed, appalling — the 
French being, at t ha most moderate calculation, as six toone»t 

t( The bruit of this intended battle spread, 

The coldness of each sleeping courage wanna, 

And in the French that daring boldness bred, 

Like casting bees that they arise in swarms, 

Thinking the English down bo far to tread, 

As past that day ne’er more to rise in arms.”} 

* Sbalispeare T s magnificent version of this speech is known to every 
English schoolboy. The poet here followed Holinsked. 

+ Monstrclet says that the French were, u on a hasty survey, esti¬ 
mated to be more than six times tike number of the English.” Ac- 
cording to the English chronicler, who ambitiously calls himself 
4< Titus Livius,” they were rather more than seven to tone. Another 
contemporary estimates the French at 100,000, which would he more 
than ten to one, jpen admiring that Henry inarched from HarfieJi 
rith 0,000 men, and without counting his losses on the march* 

} Drayton.. Battle of Agincourt* 
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But tlie French had learned little from experience ; their 
chiefs seemed to Tie suffering 1 under a moral vertigo: they 
had crowded their immense host in fields between two woods, 
where there was not room for them to deploy or to manoeuvre 
with any facility, From the Seine to the Somme — from 
the Somme to the spot where they were now crowded and 
heaped upon one another—there was scarcely a position mom 
unfavourable; and the rain, which had fallen in torrents, 
rendered some of the fields almost impassable to horses 
bearing the weight of men in heavy armour; while to the 
English foot, most lightly accoutred, no such obstacle pre¬ 
sented itself* 

The French, tutored it may he by the old Duke of Bern, 
did not begin the action, but waited to be attacked, sitting 
down on the ground every man near to his own banner. Henry 
had calculated on the confusion sure to arise at the first 
movement of such a force in such close and difficult ground, 
and for some hours he patiently waited their attack. Haring 
this time he distributed food and a little wine amongst 
his men, who sat down to their breakfast quietly on the 
ground, even as their forefathers had done at Crecy. 
While the compact force of Henry was governed by the 
master-will, the loose multitude of the French was dis¬ 
tracted by the conflicting opinions of many presumptuous 
men. 

" The constable,” sa} r s a great French writer,* who has 
described the battle with a rare impartiality, ts was, by right 
of his office, the commander-in-chief of the French army; 
but there were with him so many princes who had all wills 
of their own, that it was not easy tor him to obtain obedi¬ 
ence.” The Duke of Orleans, the Count of Severs, and £ 
host of young gentlemen who had just put on their knightly 
spurs, and had nejrer earned them, wanted to charge the 
English at once, without any preconcerted plan* The con¬ 
stable, it appeal’s, would fain have waited the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements under the Marshal de Loigny and the Duke 
of Brittany, who were both on their march, and expected in 
the course of that and the following day. It seemed dis- 
gTaceful with such odds to wait for more; hut the constable 
prevailed The entire loss of his authority was not felt till 
* M. de Barante. 
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'he battle commenced; and be was evidently determined 
upon delay. As tbe morning wore away, be even sent 
Messire Guiehard Dauphin and the Sire de Kelly to the 
English camp, to negotiate, and* to offer Henry a free 
passage if he would, on bis part, restore Harfleur, together 
with all the prisoners he bad mfu^e, and resign Lis pre¬ 
tensions to the crown of France. 

Henry, undismayed by the force before him, would 
only treat on tbe same conditions which he had offered in 
his own capital. He bas been lauded for his firmness and 
his hardihood, but his good policy has been generally over¬ 
looked, If be bad allowed the constable to amuse him with 
these negotiations for a day or two, hie army would have 
been starved outright—a more serious consideration this 
than the arrival of reinforcements; for bad tbe Duke of 
Brittany come up with bis six thousand men, he would, in 
all probability, have only increased the confusion and the 
unmanageableness of the French host. Seeing, then, that 
they wonld not come to him, Henry prepared to go to them. 
He put in motion two detachments; the one to lie in ambush 
on the left flank of the French, the other to their rear, 
where, when the battle began, they were to set fire to 
a barn and house belonging to the priory of St. George, at 
H^sdin, and so create an alarm. 

These manoeuvres were executed; and the two detach¬ 
ments, being both of archers, got to the posts appointed, 
and lay in wait without being perceived by tbe enemy. It 
was towards the hour of noon when Henry gave the brief 
but cheering order, ic Banners, advance ! ” 

At the same moment, Sir Thomas Erpingham, the com¬ 
mander of the archers, a knight grown grey with age and 
honour, threw his truncheon into the air, exclaiming il Now 
strike!” \ 

The distance between tbe two armies was short of a 
quarter of a mile. The English moved on in gallant array, 
until the foremost came within bow-shot of the French: 
then the archers stuck their stakes in the ground before 
them, and set up a tremendous shout. Their loud huzzas 
were instantly echoed by the men that lay concealed on the 
kft flank of the French, who the next minute were assailed 
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oy a tremendous shower of arrows, both in front and flank 
Our arcners— 

u With Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpent stung, 

Piercing the weather. 


None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 


jjut, iJiajiug iiiainv ptuu», 

And like tine English hearts, 
Strike close together.'' * 


The French had few or no bowmen, for that weapon was 
considered unworthy of knightly hands, and the princes had 
insolently rejected the service of the burghers and other 
plebeians, holding that Prance ought to be defended only 
b entlemen I 



Messire Clignet, of Brabant, thought that he could break 
the English archers with the lance, and he charged with 
twelve hundred horse, shouting, “ Mountjoye! St. Denis!” 
But the ground was soft and slippery; the flight of arrows 
that met them right in the face was terrific : some were 
killed; some rolled, horse and horseman, on the field; others 
turned their horse s’ heads; and, of the whole twelve 
hundred, not above seven score followed their chiefs up to 
the English front, where the archers, instead of wearing 
steel armour, had even thrown aside them leathern jackets 
that they might have a freer use of their nervous arms. 
But between the defence of the sharp stakes, and the 
incessant flight of their arrows, very few of the French 
lances reached those open breasts. Such of the knights as 
stood their ground, stooped their heads, as the arrows went 
through the visors; they thus scarcely saw what they were 
doing, and lost the command of their horses, which, wounded 
in many places, became mad with pain, and galloped back, 
joining the other fugitives, and breaking the first division of 
the French army. Only three horsemen penetrated beyond 
the stakes, and they were instantly slain. 

Everywhere within the reach of the arrows the French 
horse were seen capering or rushing through the lines, 
doing gTeat mischief to their own army, and causing tha 
wildest uproar and confusion. But, in fact, all order was 
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already lost there: the columns got mixed; the words of 
command were disregarded; and while the timid stole to the 
rear, the brave all rushed to the van, crowding the division 
that was over-crowded before in that narrow space. Mean¬ 
while, the English, removing their stakes, came on with still 
more tremendous huzzas; the French made a slight retro¬ 
grade movement; and then, so miserably had their ground 
been chosen, they got into some recently ploughed corn* 
fields, where then horses sank almost to their saddle-girth^ 
stuck fast, or rolled over with their riders. 

Seeing that the vanguard was thoroughly disordered and 
broken, the English archers left their stakes, which it 
appears they did not use again, and slinging their bows 
behind them, rushed with them bill-hooks and hatchets into 
the midst of the steel-clad knights, they themselves being 
almost without clothing, and many of them both bare-footed 
and bare-headed* The Constable of France, and many of 
the most illustrious of the knights, were presently killed by 
these despised plebeians, who, without any assistance from 
the chivalry of England, dispersed the whole body. 

Then the second French division opened to receive the 
sad remnants of the first—a manoeuvre attended with fresh 
disorder. At this moment, the Duke Anthony of Brabant, 
who had just arrived in the field, having, in his impatient 
haste, left his reinforcements behind him, headed a fresh 
charge of horse, buj he was instantly slain by the English, 
who kept advancing and destroying all that opposed them. 

“ Who fights, the cold blade in his bosom feels: 

Who liies, still hears it wlfizzing at his heels."* 


The second division of the French, however, closed up, and 
kept its ground, though the weight of their armour made 
them sink knee-deep in the mire* Henry now brought up 
liis men-at-arms, find, calling* in his brave bowmen, formed 
them again in good order* They were fresh as when they 
first came into battle; and they again gave a loud huzza 
when the king led them on to a fresh charge. 

It was now that the real battle took place, and that 
Henry’s life was repeatedly exposed to great danger. His 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, was wounded and thrown 
* Drayton* 
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down, and would have been hilled or made prisoner, but for 
the personal valour of the king 1 , who placed himself beside 
the body and beat off the assailants. Soon after, he was 
charged by a band of eighteen knights, bearing the banner 
of the Lord of Croy, who had bound themselves by an oath 
to take or kill the King- of England, One of these knights 
struck the king with Ills mace, or battle-axe, and the tlow 
was so violent that Henry staggered and fell on his knees 5 
but his brave men instantly closed round him, and killed 
every one of the eighteen knights. The Duke of Alen^on 
then charged up, and cut his way to the royal standard of 
England. With a stroke of his battle-axe he beat the Duke 
of York to the ground; and when Henry stood forth to 
defend his relative, he hit him over the head, and knocked 
off part of his crown, which he wore over his helmet. But 
this blow was the last Alen^on ever struck: the English 
dosed upon him; seeing his danger, he raised his voice to 
the king, saying, “ I surrender to you 5 I am the Duke of 
Alen^on.” Henry held out his hand, but it was too late: 
the duke was dead* 

“ Report once spread through the distracted host, 

Of their prime hope, the Duke Alan/on, slain; 

That flower of France, on whom they trusted most. 

They found their valour was but then in vain: 
like men their hearts that utterly had lost, 

Who slowly fled before, now ran amain."* 

The fall of Alengon ended the battle? for all his followers 
fled in dismay; and the third division of the French army, 
which had never drawn sword, and which was in itself 
more than double the number of the whole English force, 
fell hack, and presently began to gallop from the held. Up 
to this point, the English had not embarrassed themselves 
with prisoners, but they now took them by Ireaps; many 
surrendering, and many more making vain efforts to defend 
their liberty and honour in the midst of that hopeless con¬ 
fusion. As they took the Frenchmen, they removed their 
helmets from their heads. An immense number were thus 
secured, when Henry heard a dreadful noise in his rear, 
where the priests of his army were sitting on horseback 

* Drayton, Eottle of Agincourt. 
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among the baggage and he soon saw a hostile force drawn 
out in that direction. At the same time, the third division 
of the French, which had been in full retreat, seemed to 
rally and raise their banners afresh. Henry knew that the 
Duke of Brittany and other chiefs, with reinforcements, were 
not far off; and believing himself about to be enveloped, he 
gave orders that every man should kill the prisoner or 
prisoners he had taken.* As the rnnsom of captives of rank 
was one of the soldiers’ best gains, many were unwilling to 
obey this mandate; but Henry sent two hundred archers, 
who ‘knocked the French knights on the head without 
compunction. The extent of this horrible massacre is not 
known; but it appears that a great number of the noblest 
knights in France fell in consequence of what, after all, was 
a mistake. 

The body seen in the rear were only some five or six 
hundred peasants who had entered Maisoneelles, and fallen 
upon the baggage in hope of obtaining plunder, and driving 
off some of the English horses; and what appeared a rally¬ 
ing in front was only a momentary pause, the third division 
continuing to gallop off the held harder than ever. As soon 
as Henry discovered his mistake, he gave orders to stop the 
carnage, and to look after the wounded. 

J lien, attended b 3 r liis principal barons, lie rode over the 
held, and sent out the heralds, as usual, to examine the 
coats-of-arms of the knights and princes that had fallen; and 
while his people were occupied in stripping the dead, he 
called to him the heralds of the Jung of France, the king’-at- 
arms, who was named Mount.joye, and with him several 
other heralds, both English and' French, and said to them,— 
a ^ e have not made this slaughter, but the Almighty, as 
we believe, for the sins of France.” And after this lie 
asked them to whom the honour of the victory was due?— 
find then Monntjoye answered, “To the King of England : 
to him ought victory to be given, and not to the King of 
F rance. After this the king asked the name of the castle 
that he saw near to him; and they answered that it was 
called Azmcourt “Then,” said Henry, “since all battles 
ought to be named after the nearest castle, let this battle 
bear henceforward and lastingly the name of the battle of 
1 Chronicle A, as quoted by Sir Hams Kicolas* 
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Azmoourfc ” 1 This name the English have corrupted into 
Agincourt. 

“ Then call vre this the field of Agincourt 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispiamis.**t 

The loss on the side of the French was frightful: u nevei 
had so many and such nohle men fallen in one battle.” The 
whole chivalry of France was cropped. Seven near relations 
jf King Charles—tlie Duke of Brabant, the Count of Severs, 
the Duke of Bar, his brother the Count of Marie, his other 
brother John, the Constable D'Albret, the Duke of Alengon 
—had all perished. Among the great lords, the Count of 
Damp i err e, the Count of Yaudemont, the Lords of Hamburg 
Helly, and Yerchin, and Messire Guichard Dauphin, met the 
same fate. In all there perished on the field eight thousand 
gentlemen, knights, or squires, including one hundred and 
twenty great lords that had each a banner of his own. 
Among the most distinguished prisoners, who were far less 
numerous than the slain of the same class, were the Duke of 
Orleans, the Count of Richemont, the Marshal Boneicanlt, 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Counts of Eu and Vendome, and 
the Lords of Harcourt and Graan. The loss of the English 
is differently estimated; hut at the highest account it was 
only sixteen hundred men, among whom were the Earl of 
Suffolk and tire Duke of York. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had been dragged out wounded 
from beneath a heap of the dead, was sorely afBieted. Henry 
went to console him. H How fare you,«ny cousin?” said he, 
u and why do you refuse to eat and drink ? ” The duke re¬ 
plied that lie w r as determined to fast, “ Not so : make good 
cheer,” said the king, mildly ; u if God has given me the 
grace to win this victory, I acknowledge that it is through 
no merits of mine own" I believe that God has willed that 
the French should be punished; and if what I have heard be 
true, no wonder at it; for they tell me that never were seen 
each a disorder, such a license of wickedness, such de¬ 
bauchery, such bad vices, as now reign in France. It is 
pitiful and horrible to hear it all, and certes the wrath of the 
Lord must have been awakened 1” 

Almost sinking under the weight of their booty, the 
English conquerors marched slowly on to Calais, 

* M ons trelet, t Shakspe are, Henry V. 
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“ Wagons and carts were laden till they cr&ckt, 

With arms and tents there taken in the field ; 

For want of carriage, on whose tops were packt 
Ensigns* coat-aim our, targets* spears, and shields! 

-Nor need they convoy, fearing to be sackt, 

For all the country to King Henry yields. 11 * 

Henry passed, oyer to England, where be met with the 
most enthusiastic reception from all classes of the people, and 
found the Parliament ready and eager to vote him all tlia 
supplies he might require for the prosecution of the war. 
He soon returned to the continent, hut nearly two years 
elapsed before he resumed military operations with any 
activity. At the end of that time, he was openly joined by 
the Duke of Burgundy with his army, and by all the Rour- 
guignon chiefs. 

Henry had the finest army that England had ever sent 
into France. There were 16,000 men-at-arms, from 14,000 
to 16,000 archers, a body of artificers of all kinds, and 
another body of sappers and miners. The French court sent 
humbly to propose a peace or truce, but Henry would grant 
neither, except on the two following conditions:—that the 
Princess Catherine of France should become his wife; that 
he should be presently declared Regent of France, and suc¬ 
cessor to the throne upon the death of Charles* 

Henry commenced operations by laying siege to the 
fortresses and castles of Normandy, which, being very 
numerous, and some of them very strong, occupied him a 
long space of time/ It was not until the loth day of 
January 1419, that lie entered Rouen in triumph. Haying 
in his front no French army at all capable of opposing 
him, and nothing to fear in his rear, he then struck into the 
heart of France, and imposed his will on the court and 
government. 

Henry was acknowledged regent and successor ; and on 
the 2nd of June 1420, he was married to the Princess 
Catherine in the Church of St, John at the city of Troyes 
the old capital of Champagne. 

41 Ob, when shall English men 
With such acts fill the pen \ 

Or England breed again 
Suck a King Hairy ?*■ + 


* Drayton, 
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On the great festival of Whitsuntide, in the following year, 
the two courts of Henry and Charles made a solemi? entry 
into their good city of Paris, and on that day King Henry 
and Queen Catherine kept their court, with great confluence 
of nobility and people, in the palace of the Louvre, where 
they sat in their royal robes, with their imperial crowns on 
their heads, 

u Small time, but in that small, most greatly lived 
This star of England l 

* ahaksDeam H&f?* Vo 
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A.D. 1422—1513. 

I if tlie losing war which soon followed the premature death 
of Henry V. (on the 31st of August 1422), battles were 
fought by the English quite as honourable to the national 
valour as that of Azincourt, and victories, over vastly 
superior numbers, were gained by the Duke ot Bedford, the 
Earl of Salisbury, Talbot, Fastolf, and others, whose names 
long remained words of fear and dread in the popular tradi¬ 
tions of the French* 

“ Yes ! worthy Talbot, tjiou didst so employ 
The broken remnants of dismatter'd powers. 

That they might see it was bat Destiny, 

Not want of spirit, that lost us what was ours*”* 

Among these victories may be named Crevant in 1423, 
Yemenil in 1424, Eouvrai in 1428, and Patay in 1429* 

As all these battles were conducted on the same military 
principles, and resembled in all their incidents the battle of 
Agincourt, any description of them would be monotonous* 
The bow was still to the English soldier what the musket 
and bayonet have been in modern times—the prime weapon, 
the victory-winner! Philip de Comines, writing half a century 
after the battle of Azincotirt, says, i( I am of opinion that 
the ckiefest strength of an army in the day of battle consists 
of the archers; and in this I agree with the English, who, 
without dispute* are the best archers in the world.” 

Under the infant son of Henry Y*, the court and govern¬ 
ment of England fell into disorders nearly equal to those 
which had recently existed in France* Fierce contests took 
place for the regency, and when Henry VI, attained his 
majority it became but too evident that he was incapable of 
* Daniel, Histone of the Civil Warrei* 
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governing the country or managing his own affairs. Gentle, 
timid, submissive, and superstitious, he would have made a 
tolerably good monk, hut he had not one of the qualities 
which constitute a good king. Under him the fierce con¬ 
tention broke out between the Houses of York and Lancaster. 
During the War of the Roses, which nmy be said to have 
lasted from the first battle at St Alban’s in 1455, to the 
, battle of Bosworth Field in 1485, the English were too 
busily engaged in mutual destruction at home, to have time 
or means to bestow upon foreign wars. Never were battles 
fought with more determination and fury than some of these 
among the gentle hills and green downs of England. At 
the combat of Wakefield, the Yorkists, who brought 5,000 
men in the field, left 2,000 on the ground. At Mortimer’s 
Cross the combat was equally stern ; at Towton, where the 
armies were numerous, there perished, between Yorkists and 
Lancastrians, 38,000 men [ Modern Europe had not yet seen 
such fighting. These wars (to quote the old poet who has 
versified them) carried desolation everywhere, and 

“ Made the very heart of England bleed: 

For see what resolution both sides bring, 

And with what deadly rancour they proceed 1 
Witness the blood they shed, and foully shed, 

That cannot hut with sighs be registered 

The victory over Richard III., on Bos worth Field, gave to 
Henry YII. undisputed possession of England; his marriage 
with the Princess Elizabeth, heiress off the House of York, 
united the parties of the Red and White Roses; and his 
prudence, caution, and remarkable king-craft and political 
wisdom, did the rest. When he died, in 1509, he left an 
undisputed throne, a loyal people, and an amazingly well- 
filled treasury, to his son Henry VIII. 

In all the etrlier part of his reign the eighth Henry was 
eager for military glory, and he found a nobility and people 
disposed for war, and many thousands at all times ready to 
follow him into the field, especially if that field were France. 
Popular songs magnified the exploits of the Henries and 
Edwards, his royal predecessors, and anticipated his own 
great victories. 

- * Daniel, Historic of the Civil Warres between the Houses cf York 
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* The Bose mil into France next spring, 

Almighty God him thither bring! 

And save this flower which is our long, 

This Bose, this Bose, this royal Bose." 

But, royal rose as lie was, bluff King Hal had very few 
of the warlike qualities of bis ancestors* He liked the show 
and parade of the field better than tbe real battle, fie was 
steady to no line of policy, and to no military planj and 
hence, our exhibitions on tbe continent during bis reign, 
though attended with no dishonour or actual defeat, had 
somewhat of tbe blended character of a pageant and a 
farce. 

In tbe year 1512, Henry, in bis anxiety for wa r, allowed 
himself to be drawn into a continental league against France, 
by Pope Julius If. and his own father-in-law, Ferdinand 
of Arragon, A fine English army of 10,000 men was con¬ 
veyed in a Spanish fleet, to tbe Eidassao, under the com¬ 
mand of the Marquis of Dorset. The men, being left by 
their allies, the Spaniards, to perish of sickness, or to starve, 
broke out into open mutiny, and insisted upon returning 
home. 

In 1513, Henry determined to take the field in person. 
In the month oi May be despatched his vanguard to Calais, 
which still remained in our possession, giving the command 
to a Talbot* ff And when all things were ready, accom¬ 
panied with many noblemen, and 000 archers of Ins guard, 
all in white haberdiujs and caps, he departed from his 
manor royal of Greenwich, the 35th day of June, and so 
he and the queen, with small journeys, went to Dover Castle, 
and there rested.”* 

At last, Henry and his followers took leave of their 
waves, “which it was great dolour to behold,” and got 
them across the Straits of Dover. The van of the English 
forces went to lav siege to Terouenne. 

The news that a French army, under the command of 
the Duke of Longueville, and the far-famed Bayard—* 
Ic chevalier sans peur et sans veprochs — was moving 1 to 
the relief of Terounne, caused ILing Henry to mount his 
war-horse. On the 21st of July he marched out of Calais, 
With a magnificent army, amounting to about 15,000 men 
* Halbj Chronicle 
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without counting two strong' corps employed in the siege* 
He had scarcely got beyond Ardres* when he saw a strong 
detachment of French cavalry manoeuvring in his front! 
Expecting a battle* Henry dismounted* and threw himself 
into the centre of his lansquenets* to fight on foot* like 
the Henries and Edwards of former days. The brilliant 
Bayard—the very pride of chivalry—would have charged 
at once* but he was reminded by his superiors in command, 
that King Louis had given orders that they should most 
carefully avoid fighting the English in open battle. So* 
after reconnoitring the invaders* the French withdrew* having 
already succeeded in another part of their commission* and 
thrown provisions and gunpowder into the besieged town. 

Mo v i ng on* _ Henry joined th e besieging fore es. He caused 
a magnificent pavilion bedecked with silks* blue damasks* 
cloths of gold* flags, and royal standards* to be pitched in 
front of Terouenne ; but the had weather soon drove him from 
this fantastical lodging* and he then inhabited a house built 
of wood. 

The poor Emperor Maximilian* one of the confederates 
wdio had received an advance of 120*000 crowns from the 
English treasury* to enable Mm to raise troops, came to 
Terouenne with nothing but a small escort, Henry put on 
all his magnificence for this reception; for* nominally* the 
emperor was the first of Christian princes. He equipped 
himself and his principal nobles in the most costly dresses 
of gold and silver tissue; he exhibited all the jewels and 
goldsmiths 1 work that his camp furnished ; and both men 
and horses were glittering masses of riches and finery,* 
The emperor and his companions, on the other hand* were 
attired in plain black cloth* for the empress was recently 
dead* and they were impecunious. On a plain between 
Aire and the camp* the two potentates met* in a tremendous 
storm of wind and rain* which must have deranged the 
finery of the English. Maximilian told his royal brother 
that he* the Emperor of the West* had come to serve under 

* Old Hall* die contemporary chronlcler—a citizen and trader of 
London* and a great frequenter of Lord Mayors' shows and feasts— 
was the very historian for a vain* gorgeous king like Henry Yltl. Bis 
eoul was in silks, velvets, damasks, gold chains, golden roses* jewellery, 
and gewgaws. 
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lira as a volunteer; and in these compliments, our vain 
sovereign seems to have overlooked tie omission of wild 
Maximilian lad been guilty, in not bringing an army witl 

Of the discipline of tie troops, or military science of their 
eaders, littlecould be said; but it was universally allowed 
^ at Sp ’ A V an ^ the . a H>earanee of our own army were 
splendid. A. foreign chronicler declared that the common 
menjooked like captains, and the captains like crowned 
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BATTLE OF TIIE SPURS. 

A.IX 1513* August 18, 

T^eatuy six weeks had now been wasted in tlie siege of th<§ 
insignificant town of Terouemiej and so absurdly bad the 
siege been conducted, that the garrison still continued to 
receive supplies from the army of the Count of Angoulthne* 
Wiien these communications were interrupted, the main 
body of the French, a any, consisting of about twelve thou¬ 
sand men, advanced from Plangy, with a view of throwing 
in provisions under cover of a feigned battle. Upon this, 
Henry and Maximilian crossed the river, and formed in order 
of battle between it and the town, and the French army* 
The emperor, who had won a victory over the French on 
that very ground thirty-four years" before, directed the 
operations of the English, wearing the red cross of England 
above his armour, and the red rose of Lancaster, Henry’s 
favourite cognizance, in his helmet* All this, according to 
an old historian, deserves to be recorded to the eternal 
honour of our nation, as also the fact of the emperor's taking 
for pay one hundred crowns a day besides what was dis¬ 
bursed among his attend an ts.* 

The French horse charged in a brilliant manner, but, after 
throwing some powder within reach of the besieged, they 
wheeled round to fall hack upon their main body. Being 
hotly followed by the mounted English archers and a few* 
squadrons of German horse, they quickened their pace to a 
downright flight, galloped into the lines of their main body, 
and threw the whole into uproar and confusion* As the 
English charged with tremendous shouts of a St* George l 
St* George I” the panic became complete; and every French 
soldier that was mounted struck spurs into his horse, and 
galloped from the field* In vain the bravest of their officers 
* Bishop Godwin* 
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tried to rally them; the attempts, indeed, were worse than 
vain, for, owing to their not making the same use of their 
spurs, and flying with the rest, the Duke of longue*ville, the 
illustrious Bayard, Bussy d’Amboise, Clermont d' Anjou, La 
PaBsse, La Payette, and many other captains of high rank, 
were taken prisoners by the English. 

Henry could not help congratulating his captives on the 
great speed their men had put into their horses; the light¬ 
hearted Frenchmen joined in his laugh, and said that it had 
been nothing but a battle of spurs** By this name, accord¬ 
ingly, the affair came afterwards to be popularly known. 

A French writer says :— <( The combat had scarcely begun, 
when the French army, it is not known by what accident/ 
ran away with such headlong speed that they could not he 
rallied. But the principal officers preferred being taken to 
following so shameful an example. By some, the affair, 
from the name of the spot on which it took place, was called 
the Battle of Guinegaste, and by some it was called f The 
Day of Spurs/ the French having made much more use of 
their spurs than of their swords.” 

The panic, however, was both real and lasting; and it 
Henry had taken advantage of it, and of other circum¬ 
stances, he might have inflicted a muck more serious blow, 
The Swiss, to whom he had sent some money, had crossed 
the Jura mountains in great force, and had penetrated into 
France as far as Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, which they 
were now besieging With a Swiss army of twenty thousand 
men on one side, and an English army on the other, Paris 
began to betray symptoms of alarm. But, to the great joy 
of Louis, Henry, "instead of advancing, permitted himself to 
be amused another whole week by the siege of Terouenne, 
catching at the mere straws of a campaign, instead of con¬ 
certing a grand operation with the Swiss* At the end of 
August the French garrison capitulated, and were allowed to 
march out with all the honours of war. The town, by ths 
advice of Maximilian—who had an interested and evident 
motive for this advice—was dismantled And burned. That 
the destruction might be complete without any labour to the 
English, the Flemings in the neighbou^hoo i/the subjects of 
the emperor's grandson the Archduke Charles, v ere let loo^o 
• Paolo Giovio.— Du Bellay, Hist, de Chev, Bayard.— Hall. —Yiilaret 
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upon the devoted place; and, being’ animated with the old 
enmities usual to bordering nations, razed the walls, tilled up 
the ditches, set fire to the houses, and scarcely left one stone 
standing* upon another, except in the cathedral church and 
the house of the canons. 

The weather continued to he very rainy, and Henry, by 
this time, u had so much of war that lie began to be weary 
of the toil thereof, and so cast his mind on the pleasures of 
the court.”* But still it was only the beginning of the 
month of September, and military etiquette required that 
something* more should be done before going into winter 
quarters. Instead of advancing into Prance he turned back 
to lay siege to Tournay, which belonged to Franco, though 
it was enclave in the territory of Flanders, over the trade of 
which it exercised a bad influence, while it gave a passage 
to the French into the heart of the country. As far as the 
Flemings were concerned, it was altogether an unpleasant 
neighbour j and the emperor was wise in getting possession 
of it without cost or risk. But what inters Henry could 
have in such an enterprise was not so apparent. His fa¬ 
vourite Wolsey, however, had an interest, and a great one : 
Maximilian had promised him the rich bishopric of Tournay, 
which was then vacant, and this prevailing favourite no 
doubt recommended the siege. The French citizens of 
Tournay refused the assistance of a garrison of the royal 
troops, and sacrificed themselves to a bad pun.f 

Upon being summoned, they made a bold show of re* 
sistance, but, as soon ns the English artillery got into play, 
they changed their tone, and in a few days capitulated. 
Or *he 2£nd of September Henry rode into" Tournay with 
as much pomp and triumph as if he had taken the capital of 
France. Ten days before this inglorious conquest, the Swiss, 
who saw what sort of an ally they had in the English king, 
concluded a treaty highly advantageous to themselves with 
the King of France, and marched back to their own moun¬ 
tains. Louis was thus enabled to concentrate his forces in 
the north, and the grand plan of the allies vanished in air, 
Wolsey got the rich bishopric; Henry spent some money 

* Blab Godwin. 

* They said,—' 11 Que Tournay n'avoit jamais tourae, in enoore no 
toornerait,"—Ms moires de Fie manges. 
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in jousts and tournaments; and then returned well satisfied 
to England, where lie arrived safe and sound on the 22nd of 
October* 

In the course of a few years after the Battle of the Spurs, 
the glory which the young’ French king Francis I. was 
raining beyond the Alps, again aroused the jealousy and 
martial ardour of Henry YII1*, nnd excited a universal out¬ 
cry in England against the ambition and encroachment of 
France* An alliance was struck up with the great rival of 
Francis, the emperor Charles Y., but this was soon aban¬ 
doned by the vacillating Henry ; and bis grand expedition 
to France, in 1520, ended in the costly hut otherwise harm¬ 
less pageantry of the Field of the Cloth of Gold* 

After the lapse of a few years, Henry broke with Francis, 
and again took part with the emperor. In conjunction with 
corps of Flemings, Brahanters, Hutch, and Germans, Eng¬ 
lish troops were sent more than cnee to invade France; but 
these motley armies made little impression, and gained no 
honour* Yet it was noticeable that, in these campaigns, so 
many years after the battle of A z incourt, the French re¬ 
membered the lesson taught them on that day, carefully 
shunning any close combat with the English, even when 
they wer e in full retreat. 

In the latter years of his reign, Henry VIIT* took 
Boulogne, and had with him in France an army of 30,000 
men; but his allies were as faithless to him as he had been 
unsteady to themy and under his guidance no war could 
possibly he successful* Yet the quality of the troops was 
unchanged, and many of the officers, like the poetical Earl of 
Surrey, were equal in romantic bravery, and probably su¬ 
perior in military skill, to the heroes who had followed 
Henry Y,, or fought under Talbot, 

This invasion of France, however badly managed, obliged 
Francis I. to keep on foot an army of 200,000 men, and put 
him to an enormous expense* 

Under a different king 1 and master, the Earl of Surrey, 
who was field-marshal of the army on the expedition to 
Boulogne, would have crowned himself with laurels. 

“ Matchless Ms pen, victorious was his lance.' 1 * 

* Pope. "Windsor Ft rest 
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A.D* 1513—1702. 

For the space of two centuries, England ceased to figure as 
a great military power on the continent* There were 
splendid armies occasionally kept up in the interval, but they 
were employed in those fierce contests with the Scots, or in 
those civil wars which do not fall within the scope of a work 
like the present. For national glory, the space is well filled 
up by the clusters of victories gained by our seamen. 

Our royal navy, which may be said to have had its infancy 
under Henry VIL, was somewhat increased under Henry 
Vi IX, and very much augmented and illustrated during the 
reign of the great Elizabeth, when the Brakes, Frobishers, 
Cavendishes, Raleigh, and other naval heroes, gained vic¬ 
tories quite equal in splendour and in romantic incidents to 
those which had been obtained on shore during the earlier 
reigns* 

At no period, however, did England resign herself to be 
merely a maritime power. Her alliances, her unavoidable 
foreign connections, and her prudence as well as her ambition, 
rendered (and will continue to render) this one-handed con¬ 
dition impossible* 

In Elizabeth’s time troops were repeatedly sent into 
France and the. Low Countries, to assist the insurgent Pro¬ 
testant populations in their struggle with the Papists; but 
these armaments were too small to achieve any very con¬ 
siderable deed. The English troops acted merely as auxi¬ 
liaries, and were subjected to the command, and too oilen 
to the caprices, of the foreigners with whom they were 
serving. 

By losing Calais, which was taken by the French in only 
eight days of siege, during the unhappy government of 
Queen Mary, we lost our pied & terre* and basis ot land 
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operations on the continent; and this exercised a considei 
able influence on our after wars. 

Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, with a small English 
force took Havre, which might have made a second Calais, 
in 1502, but he was obliged to capitulate, and re-erabark 
all that remained of his sickly troops in 15G3. 

In 1585 Elizabeth sent over a royal army of 0,000 men 
to Holland, under the command of her favourite the Earl o, 
Leicester, who started with very ambitious projects, but who 
displayed a sad want both of military and civil ability. 
Leicester carefully avoided a battle with the then renowned 
Spanish infantry, and the other troops headed by that great 
general the Prince of Parma. His greatest affair of arms 
was an attack upon Zutphen, winch failed, and which would 
scarcely merit a mention in history, but for the untimely 
death of the gallant, humane, accomplished and poetical 
Sir Philip Sidney', who perished there in the 25th year of 
Lis age. 

After the defeat of the grand Spanish Armada in 1588, 
the English retaliated on the coasts of, Spain and of 
Portugal, the two kingdoms being at this period united 
under one sovereign, Elizabeth’s implacable enemy, Philip II. 
In 1589 Drake got together about 200 ships of all sizes, 
and these were crowded with land troops and with sailors. 
Sir John Morris, the young Earl of Esses, and other brave 
land officers, went with the armament. But the troops laid 
received hardly any previous training; the expedition was 
badly planned, miserably supplied with money and ammuni¬ 
tion, and hut lamely conducted after the disembarkation. 
Their first blow fell upon Coruna. The English soldiery 
presently defeated a body of Spaniards strongly entrenched 
in the neighbourhood; but, for want of gunpowder and 
proper guns, they could not take the upper town. Drake 
took four ships-of-war, and burned the lower town. The 
troops were then re-embarked, and carried to Peniehe, on 
the Portuguese coast, about thirty miles to the north of 
Lisbon, Here the little army, which could not have been 
deficient in courage and audacity, was again thrown on 
shore. Drake with his shipping proceeded to the mouth of 
the Tagus; the troops boldly marched through Torres 
Yedms"(the scene of one of the Duke of Wellington’s 
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glories) to the walls of Lisbon* That city was but badly 
defended by a weak Spanish garrison; but then* want of 
artillery—of which they ought to have had sufficient proof 
before—obliged them to give up the siege., get back to their 
shipping', and return homeward. In the course of their 
voyage they plundered the towns of Cnscaes and Vigo. They 
reached Plymouth with good booty, but when they counted 
their numbers they found that of 20,000 seamen and lands- 
men, one-half had perished or were missing. The young 
Earl of Essex had displayed the most brilliant and romantic 
valour, but the campaign had evidently been conducted 
with out forethought an d witliou t any judg m ent M o reo ver, 
the land and sea commanders bad disagreed and quarrelled 
among themselves. The same disagreements have, since 
then, almost invariably occurred in joint armaments of tills 
sort, when soldiers have had to act with sailors, and sailors 
with soldiers. 

In the year 1596, when the Spaniards were fitting out 
another armada for the invasion of England, the lord 
admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham, suggested another 
attack upon thb Spanish coast; and, in the month of June, a 
fleet of 150 sail, with 14,000 land troops, sailed from 
Plymouth. The lord admiral had the command of the 
fleet, and the Earl of Essex of the army; but to make up 
for the inexperience of the young earl, the queen s favourite, 
he was ordered to submit all important measures to a council 
of war, composed of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir George Carew, 
and other experienced officers. The fleet sailed into Cadiz Bay, 
and, in defiance of the fire from the forts and battlements, 
and fifteen large men-of-war, it got into the harbour, where, 
after a fierce fight, which lasted six hours, three of the 
largest of the Spanish ships were taken, and about fifty sail 
were plundered and burned. This being over, Essex landed 
a part of the land force, and on the next day he forced the 
lity of Cadiz to capitulate. The inhabitants paid 12,000 
crowns for their lives; their houses, their merchandize, their 
goods of all kinds, were plundered by the conquerors, and 
the whole loss sustained by the Spaniards on this occasion 
was estimated at 20,000,000 of ducats. Essex would have 
kept the footing* he had grained in Spain; and be offered to 
retain Cadiz and the Isla de Leon with only 3,000 men, but ha 
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(ras overruled, and compelled to re-embmk, having 1 first 
seen the fortifications rased, and the town burned. 

In the course of the following year, 1597, another arma¬ 
ment was equipped, and the command given to the Karl oi 
Esses:, who had with him Lord Thomas Howard and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Instead of going to the Spanish coast, 
Essex made for the Azores. lie easily reduced the islands 
of Fayal, Graciosa, and Flores ; but possession was given up 
almost as soon as obtained; and with their booty, and three 
large Spanish ships captured on their voyage from the 
Ha van nab, our soldiers and sailors returned home. 

The pacific and timid James L made peace .with the 
Spaniards, and did oil that king could do to keep out of 
war with every other power. 

“ Ceased now the thunder of those drums which waited 
The affrighted French, their miseries to view/ 1 * 

Yet towards the close of his reign, on account of the 
marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with Frederic, the 
Elector of the Palatinate and King of Bohemia, and the 
strong religious feeling of his own subjects, Janies was forced 
into the (to him) unseemly, incongruous position of a 
belligerent. 

Frederic liad been elected to the Bohemian throne by the 
Protestant portion of that nation, and his chum was opposed 
by all the Roman portion, and by the great confederacy of 
the Catholics and the* house of Austria. W hen the Elector 
Palatine was menaced by the superior forces of the Papists, 
a war-cry was raised throughout England and Scotland, and 
James was terrified into sending 4,000 land troops into the 
Palatinate, to secure at least the hereditary dominions of 
his son-in-law. This small English force remained a con¬ 
siderable time on the Rhine, occupying Heidelberg, Man- 
helm, and Frank end ael; but it was too weak to do anything 
of consequence, much less to decide those differences which 
were ended only by the a Thirty Years’ War/’ As James 
was told, our army ought to have been greater, or none at all 
Having once entered into continental quarrels, James 
could not rest there; and, shortly afterwards, he was forced 
by the national feeling, by his son Charles, and by his 
* Drayton* 
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favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, to send 0,000 men to 
assist the Dutch apiinst the Spaniards. Acting merely 
as auxiliaries, and being commanded hy foreigners, these 
English soldiers, though they fought well, gained little 
honour or credit in the campaign, 

Charles L, engaging in a new war with Spain, despatched 
another armament to Cadis, under the command of Lord 
Wimbledon, a man of no military skill or merit. Disem¬ 
barking his troops, Wimbledon took the paltry fort of 
Puntal. Then he moved to wards the bridge which connects 
the Isla de Leon with the continent, in the view of cutting 
off the communication of the Spanish garrison, No enemy 
was seen on this short march ; but in the wine-cellars of the 
country, which were broken open and plundered, a foe was 
found more dangerous to badly-disciplined English troops 
than bullets and pikes* The men drank to excess, became 
intoxicated and unmanageable; and if the Spaniards had 
known their condition, they might, at one moment, have 
cut them to pieces* Lord Wimbledon, as the best thing he 
could do, led them back to the ships, leaving some hundreds 
of stragglers to fall under the knives of the enraged pea¬ 
santry* This was one of the most disgraceful expeditions 
in which English troops had ever been engaged* It ia 
evident that as little care had been taken for the food and 
health of the men as of their discipline: an infectious disease 
broke out in the ships, and before they could reach Ply¬ 
mouth, a very large proportion of the 1 soldiers and sailors 
died, and were cast overhoard* 

Chiefly through the petulance and pride of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who continued to be a favourite under the son 
as he had. been under the father, Charles I*, in no very 
honourable manner, involved himself in a war with France, 
and in 1(327, 7 >000 land troops were embarked at Ports¬ 
mouth to capture the Isle of Eke and the strong town of 
Rochelle* The command was assumed by Buckingham him¬ 
self, a self-confident, vain-glorious man, having no knowledge 
or experience of the art of war himself, and scorning the ad¬ 
vice of the officers who had. In the month of July a landing 
was effected in presence of an inferior French force, and the 
island was taken* But from this moment nearly every pos¬ 
sible blunder was committed by our thoroughly incompetent 
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commander. He laid siege to a strong citadel built on a 
rock, without possessing any adequate means for such work. 
Every part of the service was conducted wildly and at ran¬ 
dom. Neither our soldiers nor our sailors received their pay. 
Tile army blamed the navy, the navy the army; as usual in 
all cases of ill success. Colonels of regiments signed a paper 
which recommended the abandonment of the siege. The 
favourite persevered, and was reinforced in the month of 
October by 1,500 men, under the Earl of Holland, and by 
000 or 7&0 insurgent French Huguenots. On the 6th of 
November the duke, who had not made a single breach, 
sent his men to storm the hard rocks and walls of the citadel, 
where they were repulsed with loss at all points. He then 
turned to retreat to his ships; but this was no longer an 
easy operation: Marshal Sehomberg, with a considerable 
French army, had thrown himself between the duke and the 
fleet, and had put a strong corps and more artillery into the fort 
of La Free, which Buckingham had left in his rear. There 
was also to cross a narrow causeway, flanked on both sides 
with marshes and salt-pits, and now swept by Sehomberg 
with a cross fire of artillery and musketry 'Not a single 
military precaution had been taken, and nothing but the 
native courage and stamina of the men and their leaders 
(even Buckingham himself was personally brave) prevented 
a surrender at discretion, or an absolute destruction. The 
English soldiers rushed like bull-dogs along the causeway, 
taking the fire on both sides; and when they got beyond 
the causeway, notwithstanding the frightful loss they had 
sustained, they fumed their faces towards the French, formed 
in good order, and offered them battle. But Sehomberg, 
too glad to see them gone, declined the contest, ana per¬ 
mitted them to re-embark without offering any further 
molestation. One of the fruits of this insane expedition was 
the loss of half the English troops that had been engaged 

The assassination of the Duke of Buckingham by Felton 
prevented another expedition, which, under such a leader, 
would have been attended with the like disasters; and the 
long storm which preceded the civil war between Charles 
and his Parliament, interrupted all our projects of war on the 
continent. 
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During the reign of Charles II., and the disgraceful sub¬ 
servience of that prince to Louis XIV., 6,000 English troops 
were sent over to the Netherlands to assist the French in 
their unprincipled war against the Dutch. Our men were 
much admired for their military tenue, and their bravery in 
action; but the campaigns in which they served are to ns 
chiefly remarkable as having been the practical school of 
Captain John Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of 
Marlborough. In this reign also our troops had to contend 
with the Moors of the African coast, a new and fierce 
enemy. Obtaining Tangier as part of the portion of his 
queen, Catherine of Bmganza, Charles IL despatched a 
land force to hold that place. These men, few in number 
and often badly supplied, sustained a long siege with great 
credit, and beat the Moors in many sallies and excursions 
into the country. But Charles grew weary of a possession 
which rendered no immediate advantage to his always 
empty treasury, and Tangier was abandoned. During this 
reign, however, and afterwards under James II., our stand* 
ing army, though still left very small, was considerably 
augmented and improved, and the regiments of English 
guards challenged universal admiration. 

The revolution of 1688 gave us a warlike king in the 
person of "William III., the champiod of the reformed faith, 
and the steadfast enemy of French encroachment and of the 
measureless ambition of Louis XIV., who was, for the full 
space of flfty years, as dangerous to the liberties of Europe 
as Napoleon Bonaparte proved him sell to be at a later 
period. William led large bodies of fine English troops to 
join the armies of the Dutch and other confederates in the 
Netherlands; and our men were distinguished in every 
battle and at every siege in which they were employed. 
Though far from being attended by invariable success, 
which he ought to have merited by his good generalship 
and the justice of Ids cause, William obtained many great 
and glorious advantages, and checked for the space of 
fourteen long years a power which had seemed irresistible 
when he first took the field against it. Retreat has its 
honours as well as victory. When, on Sunday the 24th of 
July, 1692, William was worsted in the great battle of 
Steinkirk, the English grenadiers formed the rear, and so 
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covered the retreat that it was effected with excellent order, 
the French infantry scarcely venturing near enough to otir 
men to fire a shot. In the course of this same year, a small 
English corps, which had been sent into Italy/ made more 
than one day's march into the south of France; for, with 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, they rushed into 
Dauphin^, crossed the Du ranee, took several towns, levied 
large contributions, burned eighty chateaux and villages, 
threatened Grenoble and even Lyons, the second city in the 
kingdom. On the approach of winter, the Duke of Savoy 
was obliged to retire to his own country ; but lie had de¬ 
monstrated that France could, be invaded/ and that Italians, 
Savoyards, and Englishmen, could retaliate upon the French 
the excesses which they had so often committed in other 
countries when they were the invading parties* 

In 1004 a most unhappy attempt was made against Brest 
by a fleet under Lord Berkeley and a small laud force, under 
General Tollemaehe* Before he had landed a third part of 
his men the general was defeated and slain- It was long 
before our governments recovered from the mania of detach¬ 
ing insufficient armaments to the coast of France. Burin* 
the long siege of Namur, in 1695, the obligations of William 
to the English troops serving under him were immense* In 
storming the first counterscarp on the 27th of Julv, our 
troops, under Major-General Ramsay and Brigadier Hamil¬ 
ton, were left alone under fire in the midst of mines on the 
glacis i they were three several times repulsed, yet they still 
i etui net to the charge, and at last made themselves masters 
Ot the counterscarp. During the stern contest, William, 
_ mug i so phlegmatic, repeatedly exclaimed, “ See my brave 
English! See my brave English!” On the 30th of August, 
when a general assault was made by Dutch, Bavarians, 

Slvm e i 1 ’ 8 !!' S ’ , find °» iei ' troo l»> the English headed the 
K’l a ' t J* e . L : ave , Lo r d C,,tts - '^ey suffered a drend- 
V h j er ’ * orc ® d tlie palisadoes sword in hand, and 

-.feii™ 1 o, ‘ ,ie 5th se p- 

^ ,JecTI fi0 long exempted from foreign cam- 

panning and the sustained services of a lon<v W ar certain 

JSry.r ir* 1 «* »*« tS’SSZ 

oi I lance $ but the headlong intrepidity which the 
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English infantry displayed in every attack, and the unflinch¬ 
ing* spirit with which they withstood every assault, raised them 
and their country in the estimation of their foreign king. 
Whenever they met in this old battle-field of western Europe 
the French had good reason to conclude that these were the 
same manner of men who had fought at Crecy and Azin- 
court. 

But the qualities of on English army were not to he fully 
developed until their numbers were increased, and they and 
their co-belligerents were all put under the supreme command 
of a native English general of popular captivating manners, 
consummate skill, and high military genius. Courage is not 
to he spoken of; for William III. and some of his foreign 
generals were as brave as men could be. 

This great commander, made for the time, if the time 
were not"made for him, was John Churchill, at the beginning 
of the war of the succession, Earl of Marlborough. 

Before the death of William III,, in 1703, a grand alli¬ 
ance had been framed against Louis XIY,, who, through 
the extinction of the Austrian line of Spanish monarchy, 
was claiming for his own grandson, Philip, not only all 
Spain, but also the greater part of Italy, Sicily, the Spanish 
Netherlands, the vast Spanish colonies in South America, 
and all the colonies and settlements Spain possessed in either 
hemisphere. Under William, who had selected him as the 
best negotiator as well as the best general in England, Marl¬ 
borough had himself concluded the treaties with the allied 
states, and prepared the army which he was destined to com¬ 
mand. Oar native forces were augmented, and from this 
time, with an English generalissimo, they constituted the 
most considerable, or always the most foremost and formid¬ 
able of the confederated hosts. 

When Marlborough passed over to the continent, a few 
weeks after the death of King William, he found the French 
in the Netherlands with a very great force, and with a con¬ 
viction which, at the period, was shared in by other nations, 
that in the field they were, with anything like an equality of 
numbers, altogether invincible, was for Churchill and 
our incomparable infantry to correct that error. 

In his first campaign as commander-in-chief, Marlborough 
out-manoeuvred some of the most applauded general.? oi Louis 
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XIV.j and reduced four important fortresses. In bis second 
campaign in 1703, though thwarted hy the obstinate Dutch 
generals and the deputies they sent into the field to control 
the operations of their army, he gained various advantages, 
and proved to the French marshals that they were to expect 
no advantage over him* In 1704 the dominions of our close 
ally the emperor, and even Vienna, that sovereign’s capital, 
were threatened by a united army of French and Bavarians. 
To the astonishment of all Europe Marlborough boldly de¬ 
termined to go up the Rhine and on to the Danube, and to 
fight a great battle in the heart of Germany for the relief 
of the emperor. This determination led not to one, but to 
the two great battles of Schellenberg and Blenheim. The 
preparations and the march were as admirable as the battles 
themselves* By*paying the closest attention to the com¬ 
missariat, and to all those parts of the service on which the 
well-being of the poor soldier depends, the army, after so 
long a march through different states, was brought into the 
field in a most perfect condition. Wherever they had passed 
the English had attracted universal admiration, so well 
disciplined were they, and so well clad and fed.* One of the 
German princes on the Rhine had declared them to be an 
army of gentlemen. They had won the good will of the 
inhabitants by their own good behaviour, and taking nothing 
from them without paying for it. It was this rare discipline, 
which was afterwards still farther improved, that gave Marl¬ 
borough more than half of the superiority he had over the 
generals of France* 

* Archdeacon Cose. Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough Dr* 
Hare. Manuscript journal and manuscript account of the duke's 
campaigns. These valuable papers, though frequently quoted by Coxe, 
have never been published or printed entire, though they are ivelT 
deserving of publication. Dr* Hare was chaplain to the Duke a. 
Marlborough, constantly in attendance on him, and thoroughly in the 
•Dili)deuce both of the duke and dachcsa* 
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flOHELLENBERG- 

A. Xh 1704, July 2, 

Whe,y Marlborough took the field in the heart of Germany* 
in 1704* the French were fully as confident as in 1808* when 
Wellington landed on the coast of Portugal to contend with 
their best troops and most famous generals. They had 
almost invariably beaten the armies to which they had been 
opposed. They said that they were invincible, and too many 
people on the continent were disposed to take them at their 
word. 

Unhappily Marlborough was for some time hampered by 
Prince Louis* Mar grave of Baden, a brave old soldier* but 
jealous* perverse* and obstinate* who divided authority with 
htim in the allied army, 

Marlborough had to attack a prepared position of for¬ 
midable strength* and defended by an ample force. To this 
position the enemy were every hour giving more and more 
strength* yet the Margrave of Badeij* if not overruled by 
the duke* would have delayed the attack, “ Every hour we 
lose*” said Marlborough* “ will cost us a thousand men! ” 

On the bill of ScheOenberg alone the enemy had twenty- 
two battalions and nine squadrons of horse* making twelve 
thousand men. 

Man}" of the English infantry—the corps which suffered 
most in this sanguinary engagement—were young men who 
had not before been under fire* INb troops could have be¬ 
haved better* 

The Sehellenberg is a height overhanging Donawerth and 
tihs left hack of the Danube, It rises in a gradual though 
unequal ascent* which* at the intended point of attack* was 
about a quarter of a mile. The summit forms a fiat space* 
half a mile wide* on which the enemy was encamped 
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several lines. Their left was supported on the covert way 
of Dona worth, and their order bi3ing adopted to the figure 
of the ground, their right was thrown back on one of the 
channels into which the Danube is divided. Along the 
front was an intrench in ent, which ran from the covert way 
of Donawerth, was connected with an old fort on the brow 
of the hill above, and embracing the summit descended on 
the opposite flank to the very bank of the river. Of this 
work the central part alone was in a state of defence, hut 
the remainder was in a rapid progress of advancement. Jn 
front of the position, to the right and left, was open ground, 
that on the side of I) on a worth being mostly uneven, broken 
by a ravine, and washed by a rivulet, which, after skirting* 
the foot of the hill, hows through the exterior works of 
Donawerth into the Danube, Opposite the centre the Bosch- 
berg, a thick wood, stretched from the verge of the intrench- 
ment, and gradually expanded itself to the border of a stream 
rising above Monheim. To the west of the Schellenberg 
ran the great road leading from Nordlingen, through Dona¬ 
werth, to Augsburg.* 

The enemy had planted two batteries: one near the old 
ftrt, the other near the point of the Boschberg. On the 
approach of the allied detachments tlieir outposts set fire to 
the hamlet of Berg, situated on a gentle elevation beyond 
the rivulet, and drew back towards the main body, 

Marlborough attentively noted the disposition of the enemy 
as well as the local peculiarities, and directing his view across 
the Danube, descried' a camp marked out, with tents pitched 
on each wing. 

It was occupied by a detachment of cavalry from the 
electoral army, and be afterwards found that the interval 
was reserved for a body of foot then on their march. Their 
object was to support and reinforce the troops on the 
Schellenb erg. 

Having completed his survey, he returned to meet the 
advanced detachment, which, from the bad state of the roads, 
did not reach the Wemitz till mid-day. After a short halt, to 
give rest to the troops, and allow the army to approach, the 
detachment crossed the Wernitz at three, over the stone 
bridge at Obermorgen. Pontoon bridges were at the same 
* Archdeacon Coxa. —Broderick, Hist, of the War, 
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time thrown across the stream below, and some squadrons of 
cavalry w^ere sent into the Boschberg to form fascines, for 
the purpose of facilitating an entrance into the enemy’s works 
In the midst of those preparations a messenger arrived from 
Eugene with the news that Villeroy and Tailard were then 
at Strasburg, making arrangements for detaching a powerful 
reinforcement to the Elector. Incited by this intelligence, 
Marlborough did not even wait for the arrival of the Im-' 
perialists, who were yet in the rear, but issued orders for 
the attack. The infantry destined for the enterprise being 
instantly in motion, Marlborough himself led them to the 
verge of the Boschberg, ranged them in four lines, and drew 
from the main body eight new battalions, who were either 
to act as a reserve, or prolong the attack to the right, if the 
hist detachment did not embrace a sufficient extent of the 
enemy’s line. Eight other battalions were ordered forward 
to sustain them, and the cavalry formed two lines in the 
rear. A battery was opened by the English beyond tbe 
houses of Berg; and soon afterwards tbe fire was increased 
by several pieces of German artillery. 

The command of the attack was consigned to the Dutch 
General Goor, and the first line was led by Brigadier Fergu¬ 
son, Tbe whole was preceded by a forlorn hope of fifty 
chosen grenadiers under Lord Mordaunt, whose chivalrous 
spirit panted for distinction in so perilous an encounter. 

The promptitude and decision of Marlborough confounded 
the Gallo-Bavarian commanders. On thb first appearance of 
the allies, d 7 Arco, and MatFei his colleague, advanced beyond 
their outposts to reconnoitre; and descrying only some 
scattered parties of cavalry on the heights beyond the 
Wemitz, they at first considered them as detachments sent 
out to explore the country. Perceiving, however, fresh 
squadrons to emerge from the woods, and the body increase 
without advancing, they concluded that a camp was forming 
on the spot, and retired to Donawertk to dine, without the 
slightest prognostic of the impending attack. Scarcely had 
they sat down to table, before intelligence arrived which 
indicated the approach of the allied army. The two generals 
remounted their horses, and riding to the heights, were 
surprised to observe the opposite hills covered with troops, 
and columns filing over the Wernite, or ascending the foot 
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of tlia Schellenberg-. Still they did not imagine that an 
army, fatigued by a tedious and difficult march, would 
hazard an attack towards the close of the day. Supposing 
that the allies would spend the remainder of the evening in 
preparations, they hastened the progress of the works, hoping 
in the night to complete their defences, and draw in the 
expected reinforcements- * 

General d’Arco* however* did not contemplate his situation 
with confidence or tranquillity- He surveyed the Increasing 
mass of the allies in anxious silence, and for a considerable 
period seemed absorbed in doubt and perturbation. It is the 
opinion of Maffei that he was alarmed by the imperfect state 
of his intrenckments, and hesitated whether he should defend 
or abandon the post committed to liis care. At length the 
advance and development of the allied columns* and the 
thunder of the artillery* roused him from bis reflections- 
He o I'd ere d his troops to desist from work, and resume their 
arms, and made dispositions for a vigorous resistance,* 
Within a few minutes the conflict began. Marlborough 
at first intended to penetrate through the Bosckberg, and 
form a double attack against both faces of the intrench meat; 
nut this design being frustrated by the thickness of the 
wood* the principal effort was made on the portion stretching 
from the fort to the point of the Bose kb erg* - At six in the 
evening the signal was given* and the assailants advanced 
with a firm and deliberate step* under a heavy fire from 
every point of the c enemy's works commanding the line of 
their approach. When they arrived within the range of 
grape* the carnage became dreadful: General Goor and 
many brave officers fell* and a momentary pause ensued. 
Order was speedily restored: other leaders supplied the 
places of the killed and disabled* and tbe assailants again 
moved forward with incredible firmness. On reaching the 
ravine* the foremost troops mistook it for the ditch of the 
intrenclment* and threw in them fascines; but being unable 
to pass* and the fire of the enemy increasing in vivacity and 
effect* they began to give way. The Gallo-Bavarian3 took 
advantage of the confusion* rushed from their works, and 
charged the broken ranks with the bayonet. They were 
repulsed principally by a battalion of English guards* who 
* Memoires du Marquis de Maffei. 
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] f d sJn S‘ly maintained their ground, although nostoi 
the oflicers were either killed or wounded. 

The assailants, however, continued to draw near the foot 
of the worksi; hut the enemy; who had at first distributed 
their force along* their whole front, recalled their troops from 
he nght and left to the principal point of attack. By this 
combined effect their resistance was vigorous and obstinate ■ 
and sallying forth from the trenches, they more than once 
became the assailants. Exhausted by repeated struggles, 
and thinned by a destructive fire, the allied infantry began 
once more to give way, when General Lumley, with equal 
gallantry and decision, Jed forward the horse, closed up his 
ranks to sustain the discouraged and suffering troops, and by 
his example and support prevented a repulse. 

However heavy the loss of the allies, the strength of the 
enemy was equally shaken by this protracted conflict. The 
accidental explosion of some powder which had been brought 
forward for distribution, spread a sudden panic ; and, though 
the troops were led back to their posts, their numbers were 
rapidly diminished, and their spirits sank under an assault 
which was continually renewed. At length the English* 
and Dutch were on the point of breaking* into the intrench* 
men fc, when they were cheered by the advance of the Im¬ 
perialists, Jed forward by the Margrave in person. These 
troops, passing* the Wernitz below Berg’, to prolong the 
attack on the right, drew up under the walls of Donawerth 
with little annoyance from the scattered fire of two Ba¬ 
varian battalions, who were unskilfully posted on the ram¬ 
parts, instead of lining the covert way. Advancing* against 
the unfinished portion of the works between the fort and the 
town, they*easily dispersed two French battalions left on the 
spot. The infantry experienced a trifling check from a 
charge of French cavalry; but the horse, rushing forward, 
repulsed the assailants, while the foot, wheeling to the left, 

Gordon the flank of the troops engaged with the English and 
Dutch. loo 

While the attention of the enemy was thus called to 
another quarter, the final effort was made at the principal 
attack. The regiment of dragoons, commanded by Lord 
John Hay, dismounted to aid the infantry; but before they 
could scale the intrenchmeni, the Gallo-Bavarian s disband mg. 
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fled in the utmost disorder, some towards the Tillage of 
Zirickshwm, some towards the bridge on the Danube, and 
others towards Donuwerth. 

Marlborough, who had greatly exposed his person in the 
conflict, and given liis orders with his usual calmness, entered 
the works at the head of the first squadrons. He recalled 
the foot, who were in pursuit of the fugitives, mid ordered 
the horse to charge and complete the victory. The rout 
and carnage which ensued may be more easily conceived 
than described. Many were intercepted in their way to 
Donawerth, while many, hurrying to the bridge, broke it 
down by their weight, and were lost in the Danube, Others, 
dispersing on every side, came in as deserters to the vic¬ 
torious army, D’Arco himself escaped with difficulty, and 
his son was among those who perished in the river. Of the 
whole body only 3,000 men rejoined the Elector; sixteen 
pieces of artillery and all the tents were taken ; the equipage 
and plate of the commander fell into the hands of the vic¬ 
torious soldiery. 

In this desperate conflict the allies lmd no less than 1,500 
killed, and 4,000 wounded, and their loss was particularly 
heavy in officers; the killed amounting to eight generals, 
eleven colonels, and twenty-six captains. Besides General 
Go or, the Dutch general Bern helm was among the slain; 
the Prince of Bevem and Count Stirum were mortally 
wounded, and the Margrave of Baden himself received a 
contusion in his fbot. Marlborough particularly regretted 
the fate of Goof, who, to great military talents and bravery, 
added equal zeal and integrity, and had rendered himself 
eminently useful during the preceding operations. 

Scarcely was the conflict terminated before the night set 
in with a heavy rain. The Duke paid particular attention ta 
the state of the wounded, whose sufferings were greatly 
aggravated by this unfavourable change of weather. Tie 
then left a considerable body of troops to maintain possession 
ot the entrenchments, and withdrawing with the remainder 
to the camp on the Wernita, took up his quarters at Qbcr- 
morgen.* 

By this one victory the house of Austria was saved. The 
• Archdeacon Coxe, Memoirs of Marlborough. 
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grateful emperor wrote to Marlborough ,— u This will be an 
eternal trophy to your most serene queen in Upper Germany, 
whither the victorious arms of the English nation have never 
penetrated since the memory of man/** 

* The original letter* in the emperor’s own hand, is preserved among 
the archives in Blenlieim-palaee. 
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A. 1). 1701. August 13. 

To his infinite joy, and incalculable advantage, the Diifce 
of Marlborough had got rid of the old Margrave of Baden, 
and* had been joined by Prince Eugene ol Savoy, the only 
general on the side of the grand alliance that was at all tit 
to share military authority with him. Nearly at the same 
moment, Eugene, with 18,000 men, joined the duke; and 
Marshal Tullard, with another French army, joined the 
Elector of Bavaria. The duke and prince were determined 
to fight the enemy wherever they might find them, They 
found tliem in and about Blenheim, in numbers stipe nor to 

their own. , . 1 

Archdeacon Coxe, from a description and plan ot tiift 
vallev of the Danube, drawn up by Major Smith, has given 
a very clear view of the ground which was the theatre ot 
this for-ever- memorable conflict. 

The valley of the Danube, which stretches from the 
.Kcssel north-west to Dillingen, is seven English miles in 
length, and irregular in breadth. The widest part is from the 
sources to the mouth of the Nebel, a distance of nearly three 
miles, the narrowest part near Daptlieini, where the wooded 
eminences advance within half a mile of one branch of the 
Danube. On one side, the Danube winds in a tortuous bed, 
800 feet broad, in no point fordable, and between banks 
either precipitous or swampy. On the opposite side, the 
valley is hounded by a series of wooded eminences, which 
vary its outline, by spreading into different ramifications. 
From these flow numerous rivulets, which descend into tho 
Danube ; and the whole space is intersected by ravines, and 
dotted with tovms, villages, and dwellings. 
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la reference to the events of tins memorable day, the 
whole valley may be divided into three parts: the first, 
from the Kessel to the Nebel; the second, to the Schwan- 
bach ; the third, to Dillingen. For the features of the first 
and last, we shall refer to the plan, only calling 1 the attention 
of the reader to the defile of Dapfheim, where a narrow 
pass might have enabled the enemy to oppose considerably 
obstructions to the advance of the allies, had they been 
sufficiently prompt in seizing the advantage. 

The middle portion, which was the scene of conflict, merita 
a more particular description. Here the valley is not 
only more capacious, but more thickly dotted with villages 
and dwellings. Nearly in the middle runs the Nebel, or 
Hasel, which derives its waters from several sources rising 
in the heights above Schwenenbacli and Lutzingou, and 
from Gberglauh hows into the Danube in a single channel. 
At the mouth the breadth is no more than twelve feet. 
Near the confluence is Blenheim, which is divided from the 
Nebel by a narrow slip of swelling ground ; while behind 
the village commences a fiat eminence or table land, which, 
expanding as it bends towards Gberglauh, slopes gently on 
the right, and is bounded on the north-west by the range of 
woody hills above Lutsfingen. In the lower, or south¬ 
eastern part of this eminence, rises a streamlet called the 
Meulweyer, which, flowing through Blenheim in a double 
channel, is soon lost in the Danube. 

Nearly two miles above Blenheim is Qberglauh, seated on 
the acclivity, about musket-shot from the Nebel, and on the 
opposite side is Unterglunh, standing on the very brink of 
the stream. The ground bordering the Nebel, particularly 
between Gberglauh and Blenheim, is generally marshy, and 
in many places impassable. Below the Unterglnuh, the 
morass expands to a considerable breadth, and nearer 
Blenheim is a species of islet formed by a channel cut into 
the boggy soil, for the purpose of receiving the superfluous 
water from a spring which rises near the foot of the 
acclivity. On the main stream, b little above Blenheim, are 
two water-mills, which were adapted to serve as redoubts 
for impeding the passage. Between Unterglauli and Blen¬ 
heim, near the point of the islet, is a stone bridge, over 
which runs the great road from Donawerfch to j lilimgem 
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Higher up, in the gorge of the mountains, about a mile 
to the east, of Oberglauh, is Lutzingen, bordered on the 
north and east, within musket-shot, by woods and ravines. 

On the left of the Nebel the plain is uneven, and partly 
covered with brushwood. In the vicinity of Scliwenenback 
and Bergliamen, the ground becomes more undulating* 
Hoar Weilheim, it rises into a gentle elevation, and consists 
of arable land as far as the village of Eremkeim, which 
borders on the Danube. 

In this great battle it is difficult to discover ttie respec¬ 
tive numbers of the two armies, which in some degree arises 
from the uncertain mode of computation by battalions and 

squadrons- T * ■ 

The order of battle, which is preserved in the king's 
library, states the confederate army at 66 battalions and 
166 squadrons; but of these, some are admitted to have keen 
absent, and others unaccounted for. 

Tabard computes the army of Marlborough at 49 bat¬ 
talions of 500 men each, and 88 squadrons of 160 ; and that 
of Eugene at IS battalions and 78 squadrons; in all, 67 
battalions and 166 squadrons, or 38,000 infantry and 
26,560 cavalry—a total of 64,560 men. This exaggeration 
is evidently intended to extenuate his defeat. 

Marlborough, in his letter to the States, computed the 
combined troops at 64 battalions and 168 squadrons, ot 
which 1,500 horse were not present at the battle, making 
32,000 infantry, ancL 18,420 cavalry, allowing 500 for each 
battalion, andTSO for each squadron ; to which number we 
may add about 1,500 men, in consequence of the superior 
strength of the German squadrons. This statement justifies 
us in estimating the whole confederate force at 52,000 
men. Of all arms, the enemy had about 56,000. 

On the memorable 13tli of August, at two in the 
morning, the allied generals, having detached their baggage 
to Kietlingen, broke up their camp, leaving the tents 
standing; and at three, the troops, amounting to 52,000 
men, passed the Kessel in eight columns.- The right wing 
was commanded by Eugene, the left by Marlborough, and 
the aggregate force amounted to 52,000 men, with 52 
pieces of artillery, and a train of pontoons. x 

The army of Eugene, filing by the right, was divide ~ 
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Into two columns of infantry, and two of cavalry, the 
artillery following the infantry, and the cavalry closing the 
march. The army of Marlborough, filing- by the left, broke 
also into two columns of infantry and two of cavalry, the 
cavalry being on the left, and the artillery following the 
infantry. 

On reaching the bank of the Reichen, they came into 
parallel order, and halted. ITere the outposts joined their 
respective corps. The two brigades of Wilkes* and Rowe, 
which on the preceding evening had been stationed in front 
of Dapfheim, were formed into a ninth column, and rein¬ 
forced with eleven battalions from the first line, and fifteen 
squadrons of cavalry. This column was designed to cover 
the march of the English and Dutch artillery along the 
great road, and to attack the village of Blenheim, the pos¬ 
session of which would facilitate the passage of the main 
army over the Nebel, and open the right flank of the 
enemy. 

The troops of SIarlborough were directed to form on the 
ground stretching from Weilheim to Kremheim, while those 
of Eugene, passing along the skirts of the hills in the rear of 
Wolperstetten, Berghausen, and Schwenenbacb, were to 
prolong the line to the extremity of the valley, as far as 
Eichberg. From these general arrangements it appears 
that the allied commanders intended to make their first 
efforts against Blenheim and Lutzingen, which covered the 
franks of the enemy. The subsequent changes arose from 
the locality of the ground, and the order adopted by their 
antagonists. After these preliminary dispositions, the troops 
resumed them march in silence. Jfeanwhile, Marlborough 
and Eugene, escorted by forty squadrons, rode forward to 
observe the situation of the enemy. They were accompanied 
by the Prussian general Natzmer, who had been made 
prisoner in the battle fought here between Stimm and 
Villars, in the preceding year, and was acquainted with the 
local peculiarities. About six they descried the advanced 
posts of the enemy falling back on their approach, and at 
seven, reaching the higher ground near Wolperstetten, they 
came in full view of the hostile camp. From hence they 
rould trace the course of the Nebel, and learned that it 
iglit be traversed at the houses and water-mills, near the 
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right of the enemy; but that the islet and the hanks toward* 
oWlauh were deemed too swampy to be passable. fhey 
observed, also, tliat the ground on the hither side, as far as 
Unterglauh, was sufficiently high to protect the Passage of 
the mulet, hut that the plain beyond the farther bank on 
which the troops must form for the attack, was commanded 
by the eminence occupied hy the enemy, io tnese pecu¬ 
liarities they adapted their plan. . n 11 

The morning being hitherto partially hazy, the Gallo- 
Bavarians did not even suspect the approach of tbe enemy 
Deceived hy the intelligence which they had obtained hom 
the prisoners taken on the preceding evening, they detached 
their cavalry to forage, and being persuaded that the affies 
were falling back on Nordlingen, hey considered the guard 
which attended Marlborough and Eugene, as a body of cavalry 
pushed forward to cover this retrograde movement. But at 
seven, the fog dispersing, the heads of Eugene s columns 
were descried® behind Berghausen, and the alarm was in- 
mntly envem Signal-guns were fired to recall the foragers, 
and the advanced corps, committing Ber^bausen, Scliwenen- 
bach, and Weilheim, to the flames, fell back to the main 
body Confusion pervaded the lines, the artillery was 
hurried forward, and the troops were observed hastening to 
form at the head of the camp. , 

The Gallo-Bavarian army consisted of o6,000 men, ana 
was drawn up iu front of the tents, according to the order of 

en S P unfted troops of the Elector and Marsin formed on 
the left with the cavalry on their right, the army of Mlmd 
on tlie right with the cavalry on the left, so that the centre 
consisted" of horse and the wings of foot* Tins order was 
adopted on the supposition that the Nehel was impassable 
from Oberglauh to the mills. The lines extended from the 
commencement of the acclivity behind Blenheim, ie 

crest of the eminence to the rear of Oberglauh, and from 
thence, crossing a branch of the Nebel, to the woods above 

Lutzing-eu- . . ... 

As every moment afforded fresh indications ot tne ap¬ 
proaching- contest, Tallard proceeded to make ulterior arrange¬ 
ments. Hastening to Blenheim, he ordered a brigade ot 
dragoons under the Count de Hautefeuille to dismount, ana 
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form between the village and the Danube, beliin-rt a barricade 
of waggons. He then directed all the infantry of the first 
line, and part of the second, to enter the village, and placed 
the three brigades of Navarre, Artois, and Gueder, with 
their right joining the left of the dismounted dragoons, 
behind the palisades which enclosed the gardens. The 
openings between the houses and gardens were closed with 
boards, carts, and gates. Behind the hedges to the left 
of the village, lie posted the brigade of Zurlauben ; in the 
centre, among the houses, that of Languedoc, to the right; 
in the rear, the royal brigade ; and behind the Meulweyer, 
that of Montroux, to act as a reserve. Two hundred men 
were also thrown into the castle and churchyard, and small 
bridges formed across the Meulweyer to facilitate the com¬ 
munications. The mills on the Neb el, and adjacent houses 
which were likely to favour the approach of an enemy, were 
set on fire, A battalion of artillery was distributed on dif¬ 
ferent points, and Lieutenant-General Be Clerambatdt was 
enjoined to maintain the village to the last extremity. 

Eight squadrons of gens-d’armes drew up to the left of 
Blenheim, and from thence the line, including the right 
wing of the electoral army, amounting to about fifty squa¬ 
drons, was prolonged to near Qberglauh. Behind this 
village was the infantry of Marsin, consisting of the brigades 
of Champagne and Boubonnois, and the Irish brigade, in all 
about thirty battalions. Beyond were more battalions ex¬ 
tending to the left, and covering the flank of the cavalry, 
who were drawn up in front of Lu tzin gen, Strong pickets 
of infantry occupied Oberglauh, and eighteen French and 
Bavarian battalions, who had at first been posted in Lutzin- 
gen, were drawn out to form an oblique flank among the 
woods, on the extreme left of the cavalry. The second line 
of the united troops under the Elector and Marsin, was 
formed in the same order as the first; hut in that of Tal- 
[ard, were stationed throe brigades of infantry ia the centre of 
the cavalry. Behind was a reserve of horse, which could 
not find a place in the lines. Tallard, observing the increas¬ 
ing mass of the allies in the centre, sent an aide-de-camp to 
his colleague, requesting that his reserve might likewise he 
posted behind the centre, to resist the attack which he fore¬ 
saw was meditated on that point; but this proposal was 
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declined by Margin, # from an apprehension that Ilia whole 
force would be required to withstand the attack of Eugene. 

The artillery was distributed with judgment. Pour 
twenty-four pounders were planted on the high ground 
above Blenheim, to sweep the plain of Sehwemngen, Four 
eight-pounders were also pointed against the columns of 
Marlborough, as soon as they appeared about the high road 
leading towards TJnterglauh. Before the gens-d T arm es was 
another battery of twenty-four pounders, and the other 
pieces were disposed along the front of the different brigades, 
Zurlauberq who commanded the right wing of Tallard’s 
cavalry, was directed to charge the allies whenever a certain, 
number should have crossed the Nebel, Tallard rode along 
his lines to the left, and communicated his arrangements to 
the Elector and Marsin. The three generals then visited 
the other points of their position, to mature the preparations 
against the attack of Eugene, whose columns continued to 
stretch along the elevated, ground behind Berghausen. 

About seven the troops of Marlborough reached their 
respective points of formation, and began to deploy. Officers 
were detached to sound the Neb el, and indicate the spots 
which were most passable, and the different generals as¬ 
sembled round the command el's to receive their orders. 

Two defects in the position of the enemy did not escape 
the vigilant eyes of the confederate generals. Blenheim 
and Oberglauh were too distant from each other to sweep the 
intervening space with a cross-fire, and the lines of cavalry 
on the elevated ground were too remote from the rivulet 
to obstruct the passage. Of these defects they prepared 
to take advantage. While Eugene bore on the front and 
fcft dank of the troops tinder the Elector and Margin, Marl¬ 
borough was to push his cavalry across the Nebel, under the 
protection of his foot, and to charge the hostile cavalry at 
the same time that the effort was made to carry Blenheim, 
With this view he ordered General Churchill to draw up the 
infantry in two lines—the first of seventeen, and the second of 
eleven batalions—in the direction of Weilbeim; and between 
them an interval was left for the two lines of cavalry, the first 
of thirty-six, and the second of thirty-five squadrons. Novel 
as this disposition may appear, it was skilfully adapted to 
the ground;, for the first line of infantry, by traversing the 
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Nebel, would cover the passage of the cavalry ; while the 
second, acting as a reserve, would support the manoeuvre 
from the hither hank. The pontoons being brought forward, 
.he construction of five bridges was begun, one above Unter- 
glaiili, and four between that village and the mills, while 
the stone bridge, which had been damaged by the enemy, 
was repaired. 

Asa short interval of time was yet left, each squadron of 
vhe second hue was ordered to collect twenty fascines to 
facilitate the passage of the fords. 

.During these preparations, the ninth column, destined for 
the attack of Blenheim, had hied through Sell wen in gen, and 
inclining to the left above Kremheim, drew up in four lines 
of infantry and two of cavalry. The first line consisted of 
Rowe's brigade, the second of Hessians, the third of Fer¬ 
guson’s, and tire fourth of Hanoverians. The first line of 
cavalry was formed by the dragoons of Ross, and the second 
by part of Wood's brigade* At eight a heavy cannonade 
was opened from every part of the enemy's right wing. 
Marlborough therefore ordered Colonel Blood, who had just 
arrived with the artillery, to plant counter-batteries on the 
most advantageous spots, particularly on the . high ground 
below Unterglaub, He himself visited each battery gs it 
opened, to mark the effect. 

Meanwhile the Imperialists had continued filing to the 
right, and the presence of Eugene became necessary to direct 
Ms attack. On taking leave of his colleague, he promised 
to give notice as soon as his lines were formed, that the 
battle might' begin on both wings at the same instant. 

While Marlborough waited for this communication, he 
ordered the chaplains to perform the usual service at the 
head of each regiment, and implore the favour of Heaven; 
and he was observed to join with peculiar fervour in this 
solemn appeal to the Giver of Victory. After this act of 
devotion, he showed his usual humanity in pointing out to 
the surgeons the proper posts for the care of the wounded. 
He then rode along the lines, and was gratified to find both 
officers and men full of the most elevated hopes, and im¬ 
patient for the signal. As he passed along the front, a ball 
from one of the opposite batteries glanced under his horse, 
and Covered him with earth. A momentary feeling of alarm 
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for the safety of their beloved chief thrilled in the bosoms of 
nil who witnessed the danger; hut he coolly continued his 
survey; and finding his dispositions perfect; sat down to take 
refreshment; while he waited for the reports oi Eugene, 

At this period the cannonade grew warm and general. 
On the left th« fire of the enemy was answered with spirit 
and effect ; but on the right great difficulty occurred m 
brinnimv up the artillery; for the ground being extremely 
broken, covered with brushwood, and intersected by ravines 
and rivulets, the troops of Eugene wei-e obliged to make a 
considerable circuit before they could gain their intended 
position, and during their formation were exposed to a long 
and destructive fire. Unaware of these obstacles; and im¬ 
patient of delay, Marlborough sent repeated messengers to 
Ienm im situation of his colleague. He was apprized that 
Eim ene had formed his lines with the infantry on the right 
anif the cavalry on the left; hut as the enemy preserved a 
more extensive front, he had found it necessary to fill up the 
interval with the reserve. This change of disposition was 
not only difficult in itself, hut, to the regret of Marlborough, 
retarded the attack at the moment when the arrangements 
on the left were completed, and the troops were anxiously 
expecting the signal to engage. 

About mid-day an aide-de-camp arrived with the joytul 
intelligence that Eugene was ready, Marlboro ugh instantly 
mounted his horse, and ordered Lord Quits to begin the 
attack on Blenheim, While he led the main body towards the 
Hebei, where the bridges were nearly completed. 

At one the attack on Blenheim commenced. The troops 
selected for this service inclined to the right, and descending 
to the bank of the Nebel, took possession of two mills under 
a heavy fire of grape. Having effected their purpose, they 
drew up on a farther bank, where they were covered by the 
vising slip of ground. They then deliberately advanced to¬ 
wards the enclosures, and at the distance of thirty paces 
received the first discharge of the enemy. Many brave 
officers and soldiers fell; but the gallant General Rowe, who 
commanded the leading brigade, struck his sword into tbo 
nalisades before he gave the word to fire. In a few minutes, 
one-third of the troops composing the first line were either 
killed or wounded, and all efforts to force their way against 
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an enemy superior in number, and advantageously j osted, 
were ineffectual. General Rowe himself was mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball. His own lieutenant-colonel and 
major were killed in attempting to remove the body, and the 
line, discouraged and broken, fell back on the Hessians, who 
were advancing. At this moment, three squadrons of gens- 
d’armea charged the right flank of the disordered troops* 
and seized their colours, but were repelled by the Hessians* 
who, after recovering the colours, drove the assailants back 
to their line. Lord Cults observing new squadrons preparing 
to advance, sent an aide-de-camp for a reinforcement of 
cavalry to cover his exposed flank ; * and General Burnley, 
who commanded nearest the spot, detached live squadrons 
under Colonels Palm and Sybourg, across the Nebel, 

Having cleared the swamp with difficulty, they had 
scarcely formed, before five squadrons of gens-d’nrmes saluted 
them with a fire of musketoons. The allied horse, instantly 
charging sword in hand, drove them back through the in¬ 
tervals of the brigade of Silly, which was in the second line. 
They, however, suffered severely; for, being galled in flank 
by the musketry from Blenheim, and assailed by the brigades 
in front, they were repulsed in disorder, and must have re* 
crossed the Nebel, had not the brave Hessians a second time 
repelled the French horse. 

The enemv having placed four additional pieces of artillery 
upon the heights near Blenheim, swept the fords of the Nebel 
with-.grape-shot. But notw'ithstnndiiigtthis destructive Are, 
the brigades of Ferguson and Hulseu crossed near the lower 
water-milk, and advanced in front of the village. The 
enemy, therefore, withdrew the guns within their defences, 
and met the attack with such vigour that, after three suc¬ 
cessive repulses, the assailants halted under cover of the 
rising ground. 

From the border of the Nebel Marlborough anxiously 
surveyed this unequal conflict. Finding that Blenheim was 

* Lord dulls, a lieutenant-general, was one of the very best of the 
English officers of this period. He had had good experience in war. 
He began his apprenticeship in Hungary under the Duke of Lorraine, 
He served in the wars of William III., and contributed, if not to the 
victories, to the glorious retreats of that sovereign. William gave him 
the second regiment of foot guards, and the rank of general. Cutts 
was vigilant, intrepid, and sagacious. 
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occupied by a powerful body, instead of a detachment of in¬ 
fantry, and observing that the enemy were drawing down 
towards the Nebel, to prevent his cavalry from forming on 
the farther hank, he ordered the troops of Lord Gutts to 
keep up a feigned attack, by firing in platoons over the crest 
of the rising ground, while he himself hastened the disposi¬ 
tions for tiie execution of his grand design* 

During- this interval the passage of the Nebel was already 
begun by General Churchill, wlio had pushed a part of the 
infantry over the bridges in the vicinity of TJnterglauh, 
which was still in flames. As soon as they began to form 
on the farther hank, the first line of cavalry broke into 
columns, and descended to the fords. Some threw fascines 
into the stream, or formed bridg*es with the planks of the 
pontoons, while others plunged into the water, and waded 
through the swamp towards the point of the islet* The 
memy observed them struggling for a passage, and removing 
a part of the guns from Blenheim, enfiladed their crovrded 
columns* 

Scarcely had the confederate horse disengaged themselves, 
and he gun to advance their right beyond the front of the 
infantry, before they were attacked by Zurlauben with the 
first line of cavalry, supported by the fire of artillery and 
musketry from Blenheim* Exhausted by their preceding 
efforts, and unable to present a connected line, they were 
borne down by the weight of the charge, and several 
squadrons on the left were driven to the very brink of the 
rivulet. Fortunately a part of the infantry was now suf¬ 
ficiently formed to check the pursuit of the enemy by a 
heavy fire, as soon as the broken troops had cleared their 
front, while the second line of cavalry advancing, several 
squadrons wheeled on the right of the French, and drove 
them behind the sources of the Meulweyer. These were 
incorporated with the first line j five additional squadrons 
were instantly led up to prolong the left; and the whole 
body in compact order halted on the hither hank of the 
Meulweyer, with the left flank stretching towards the outer 
hedges of Blenheim* They did not, however, long maintain 
their advantage; for two battalions of the royal brigade 
filing along the incJosures to the left of the village, opened 
t galling fire on their flank. The nearest squadrons gave 
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wa^, and the hostile cavalry, except the gens-d’armes, resumed 
their original position, 7 

Meanwhile tlie passage of the Nebel was nearly completed 
in the centre. The broken squadrons again rallied, notwith¬ 
standing the concentrated fire of the enemy on the fords • 
and by the exertions of General Lumley, the whole left was 
drawn up beyond the Nebel. 

Hompesch, with the Dutch cavalry, was likewise in line, 
and the Duke of Wn-temberg began to extend the Danes 
and Hanoverians in the direction of Oberglauh. The re¬ 
maining battalions of infantry were also rapidly movin'*- into 
the assigned position. ° 

In proportion as the lines extended, the conflict, which had 
commenced in the vicinity of Blenheim, spread towards 
Oberglauh. The Danish and Hanoverian cavalry bein'*- 
charged by the right wing of Marsin, many squadrons 
were driven across the Nebel; and, though they resumed 
the attack, yet being outflanked and enfiladed by the fire 
o the troops in and near Oberglauh, they were a°-nin 
repulsed. While the battle fluctuated on this point, °the 
1 race of Holstein Beck, who had cannonaded the enemy 
trom the elevation near Weilheim, descended to the Nebel 
and began to pass with eleven battalions above Oberglauh! 
Scarcely, however, did the head of this column appear 
beyond the rivulet, before it was charged by nine battalions, 
including the Irish brigade, which particularly distinguished 
itself Application was made for support" to the contiguous 
squadrons of imperial horse, which were drawn up within 
musket shot; but the demand being refused, the two foremost 
battalions were nearly cut to pieces, a*d the Duke of Hol¬ 
stein Beck himself mortally wounded and made prisoner, 

Marlborough observed the disaster, and was conscious that 
not a moment was to be lost in gaining a point upon which 
the success of his plan depended. He galloped to the spot 
led the brigade of Bernsdorf across the rivulet below Gber- 
glauh, and posted them himself. He then ordered the artillery 
to be brought down from Weilheim for tlieir support, and 
aiieeted some squadrons of Danes and Hanoverians to cover 
their left. As the cavalry of Marsin evinced a disposition to 
charge, he led forward several squadrons of the' Imperialists, 
and anally compelled the enemy to retire into Oberglauh, or to 
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full back beyond. By this prompt and masterly movement- 
lie established a connection with the army of Eugene; for 
while this small body of infantry divided the attention of the 
enemy, and protected the left of the Imperialists, who were 
forming above Oberglunh, they covered the right of our great 
line of cavalry, and masked the offensive movement which 
Marlborough meditated against Tabard. 

11 was now three in the afternoon, and Marlborough 
returned to the centre, after despatching Lord Tunbridge to 
announce his success, and learn the situation of his colleague. 

Having described the progress of the battle on the left, we 
turn our attention to the army of Eugene* 

About one the first onset commenced. The prince o! 
Anhalt, who commanded the infantry, prolonged his line 
towards the gorge of the mountains, to take the enemy in 
flank, and traversed the main stream of the lN T ehel. Being) 
however, obliged to halt for the arrival of the artillery, his 
troops were exposed to the destructive fire of a battery in 
front of Lutzingen. At length a counter battery being 
placed near the verge of the wood, the troops again move*, 
forward in columns, filing across the stream, and forming as 
they advanced. The Danes attacked the enemy posted near 
the skirt of the wood, and the Prussians, driving back the 
hostile infantry, after a sanguinary conflict, carried the bat¬ 
tery, which had spread destruction tlirough their ranks. At 
this moment the imperial horse, breaking into columns, forded 
the stream, and drove the first line of the Bavarian cavalry 
through the intervals of the second. Being, however, broken 
in their turn by the second, they were pursued across tin 
Nebel, to their original position on the herder of the wood. 
Some of the hostile squadrons then wheeled to the left, fell 
on the flank of the Prussian infantry, recovered the battery, 
and forced them to retreat. 

At the distance of two liundied paces, the broken infantry 
made a stand, hut being assailed by increasing numbers, were 
driven back with a heavy loss. The Banes, discouraged by 
the fate of their companions, relinquished the ground which 
they had gamed, and a total rout might have ensued had not 
the Prince of Anhalt rushed into the thickest of the combat, 
animated the drooping' spirits of the men, and drawn them 
back to the point where they were covered by the wood. 
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Meanwhile, Eugene, rallying the cavalry, led them again tt- 
c ie charge, f hey were at first successful, hut being nnsup^ 
ported by the infantry, and enfiladed both from Oberglauh 
and the battery in front of Lutzingen, were a second time 
broken, and fell kick in disorder across the Nebel. Por- 
tunately, the Dutch brigade of Heidenbreeht, which formed 
part of Marlborough right, had now taken up a position 
above Oberglatm. As these troops masked the movements 
oi the Imperialists, Eugene, after restoring order among his 
cavalry, again led them across the JYebel, arid advanced to¬ 
wards the enemy. 

Both parties being equally exhausted, they paused before 
they came in contact, at such a small distance as enabled 
every individual to mark the countenance of his opponent. 
In this awful suspense, the Elector was seen emnlatin o- the 
conduct of Eugene, riding from rank to rank, encouraging- 
the brave, and rousing the timid by his voice and example. 
At the same time, the Prince of Anhalt, after changh^ the 
infantry, advanced obliquely, stretching the right 
of his line towards the wood to take the enemy in Hank, °Ag 
soon as he had reached the proper point, the signal for a new 
charge was given. But the imperial cavalry were dis¬ 
couraged by the double repulse; their onset' was feeble, 
momentary, and indecisive; their line was again broken, and 
they fled in utter confusion a third time beyond the NebeL 
In a transport of despair, Eugene left the Prince of Hanover 
nnd the Duke of Wirtemberg to rally the horse, and flew to 
the infantry, who still maintained the attack with incredible 
resolution. Stung by the prospect of defeat, be rashly 
exposed Ids person, and was in danger of being shot by k 
Bavarian dragoon, but was saved by one of his own men, 
who sabred the trooper at the very moment he was taking 
the fatal aim. The daring example of the ehief exciting th* ' 
emulation of his troops, they at length turned the-left flank 
f the enemy, and, after a sanguinary struggle, drove them 
oaek through the wood, and across the ravine, beyond Lut* 
zmgem Still, however, their situation was perilous in the 
extreme. Unsiipported by the horse, their very success had 
placed them in a position from which it was difficult to 
retreat, and dangerous to advance, had the enemy been 
enabled to resume the attack. 
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In the midst of this protracted contest, the battle drew tl 
a crisis on the left* The troops of Marlborough had finally 
effected the passage of the Nebel, and at 5 p.m* his dispositions 
were complete* The cavalry were formed in two strong lines, 
fronting the enemy, and the infantry ranged in them rear 
towards the left, with intervals between the battalions to 
favour the retreat of such squadrons as should experience a 
repulse* In the course of the successive efforts made by one 
party to maintain their ground, and by the other to advance, 
Tallard had ‘interlaced the cavalry with nine battalions of 
infantry, originally posted in the second line* This skilful 
disposition being instantly perceived by the officers com¬ 
manding on the correspondent points of the allied front, to 
counteract it three battalions of Hanoverians were brought 
forward, and placed in a similar manner, supported by several 
pieces of artillery. Amidst a tremendous fire of cannon and 
musketry, the allies, moving up the ascent, made a charge, 
hut were unable to break the firm order of the enemy, and 
fell back sixty paces, though they still maintained themselves 
on the brow of the acclivity* After another awful pause, the 
conflict was renewed with artillery and small arms; the fire 
of the enemy was gradually overpowered, and their infantry, 
after displaying the most heroic valour, began to shrink from 
the tempest of balls which rapidly thinned their ranks* 
Marlborough seized this moment to make a new charge, 
and the troops pressed forward with so much bravery and 
mccess, that the Prench horse were again broken, and 
ihe nine battalions, being abandoned, were cut to pieces 
ar made prisoners* The consequence of this sliock was 
fatal, for the right wing of Margin’s cavalry fell back to 
avoid a flank attack, and left an interval in the centre of the 
line. 

Tallard, perceiving his situation hopeless, made a desperate 
effort, not for victory, but for safety. He drew up thw 
remainder of his cavalry and the nearest squadrons of 
Margin, behind the tents, in a single line, with their right 
extended towards Blenheim, to extricate the infantry posted 
in the vJIage, and despatched an officer with orders for its 
immediate evacuation* At the same time be sent messengers 
to the left,, pressing his colleague either to support him with 
a reinforcement, or make an offensive movement to divide 
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the attention of Ms antagonists. But the mischief was 
irreparable. The Elector and Margin were too closely 
pressed to comply with his request; and Marlborough, 
observing the weakness of his lines and the exposed situation 
of his right flank, saw that the decisive moment of victory 
was arrived. The trumpet sounded the charge, and the 
allied horse rushed forward with tremendous force. The 
hostile cavalry did not await the shock; but, after a scattered 
volley, fled in the utmost dismay-—the left towards Hochstadt, 
and the right, reduced to thirty squadrons, in the direction of 
Sonderheim, Marlborough instantly detached Ilompesch, 
with thirty squadrons, in pursuit of the first, and himself 
with the rest of the cavalry, following the remainder, drove 
many down the declivity near Blenheim into the Danube 
aid the Schwanbach. lumbers were killed or taken in the 
rout, and many perished in the attempt to swim across the 
Danube, 

A crowd of fugitives slipped under cover of the honk, and 
crossed the Schwanbach, hoping to reach Hochstadt; being- 
entangled in the morass bordering the Brunnen, and cut oit 
from the high road by the dragoons of Bothmar, they took 
refuge in a coppice. In the terror of the moment, some 
forced their way through the dragoons, and others, plunging 
into the Danube, perished in the sight of their terrified com¬ 
panions. Among those who escaped was the Marquis de 
Hautefort. Joining the brigade of^Grignan, which still 
remained in a body on the bank of the Brunnen, he 
advanced against the dragoons of Bothmar, and extricated 
the remnant of the gens-d'armes who were yet mounted. 
But fresh squadrons of the allies advancing, the French fell 
back to the height beyond Iiochstadt, and withdrew the 
wounded, who had been carried thither in the heat of the 
engagement. 

Still, however, Marshal Tallard and several of his principal 
officers, with a body of cavalry who had followed them in 
the rout, remained near Sonderheioi. Cut off on one side 
by the allied horse, and on the other unwilling to encounter 
almost certain death by plunging into the Danube, they had 
no alternative but to submit to the fate of war. Tallard 
delivered his sword to the aide-de-camp of the Prince ol 
Hesse, and with him surrendered many officers of distinction. 
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They were immediately conducted to the victorious com* 
inander, and received with all the attention which was due 
to their character apd misfortune. 

During these events Hompesch had continued to press 
on the broken squadrons of the retreating enemy. 'They 
attempted to rally after crossing the Bnumen near Diessen- 
hofen; hut on the approach of their pursuers, were seized 
with a panic, and tied towards Morselingen, At the same 
time two battalions of infantry, who had formed with them, 
mirchased their safety by yielding up their arms. 

From the verge of the wood above Lutziflgen, where 
Eugene had halted after his last attack, he witnessed the 
advance of his colleague, and the final charge, which ended 
in the wreck of Tallard’s army. Observing* the right of 
Marsin filing towards the rear, and the Bavarian infantry 
pouring into Luteingen, he rightly judged that his opponents 
were preparing to retreat. He instantly renewed the conflict 
with the infantry, though supported only by two squadrons, 
and forced his way through the woods and ravines towards 
Luteingen. After an arduous sti-uggle, his troops emerged 
into the plain, and he halted for the approach of the cavalry, 
who had pressed on the Bavarian horse in their retreat. 
The flames which burst forth at Oberglauh and Luteingen r 
proved that the enemy had abandoned those places, and were 
hastening to withdraw from their perilous situation. 

The attention of Marlborough was now turned to the 
movements of the. ‘Elector and Marsiu. Perceiving the 
advance of Eugene, and the conflagration at Oberglauh and 
Luteingenj he recalled the cavalry of Hompesch, and joining 
them with additional squadrons, prepared to charge the 
enemy, who were rapidly filing in good order along the 
skirt of the wood towards Morselingen* Such an attack 
would probably have terminated in the utter ruin of their 
whole army ; but it was prevented by one of those accidents 
which often occur in the confusion of battles. The ti oops of 
Eugene appeared behind those of the enemy, in a situation 
to bear on the flank of the victorious cavalry; and as the fall 
of night, and the clouds of smoke which hung over the field, 
rendered the view indistinct, they were mistaken for a part 
of the electoral army. Marlborough, therefore, counter¬ 
manded the order for harassing the Gallo-Bavarians in then 
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retreat; and although, closely pursued by the cavalry of 
Eugene* they drew up under cover of the wood between 
Lutzingen and Morseiingen. Having collected the remnant 
ot the defeated wing, they felt back on the approach of 
night in the direction of Dillingem 

The fate of the troops posted in Blenheim still remained 
undecided. They had witnessed the effect of the battle 
without making any attempt to escape, because the officer 
despatched with the order had been prevented from reaching 
the village by the last fatal charge. Finding themselves 
insulated by the defeat of tile cavalry, they used the utmost 
exertion to maintain their post to the last extremity. The 
commander* Monsieur de Olerambault* being lost" in the 
Danube* they were left without a chief and without orders, 
but awaited their destiny with a firmness which merited a 
better fate. 

As soon as the plain was cleared* General Churchill left 
his infantry towards the rear of the village, and extended his 
right Hank to the Danube; while General Meredith* with the 
Queen’s regiment, took possession of a small harrier which 
had been formed to preserve a communication along the 
bank with Hochstadt. These movements roused the enemy 
from a sullen desperation. They first attempted fa escape 
by the rear of the village* and being repulsed, rushed towards 
the road leading to Sonderheim. Here they were again 
checked by the Scota Greys* who had been led forward to 
the crest of the acclivity by General Lumley. They finally 
attempted to emerge by the opening towards Oberglmih* 
when eight squadrons of horse under General Boss com¬ 
pelled them again to take refuge behind the bouses and 
in closures. 

Though encompassed by inevitable perils* they obstinately 
maintained their post, and it became necessary to recur to a 

g eneral attack on every accessible point of the Village. Lore 
■utfes was ordered to occupy their attention on the side of 
the Neb el* while Lord Orkney* with eight battalions, attacked 
the churchyard* and General Ingolsby* with lour more* 
supported by the dragoons of Boss, endeavoured to penetrate 
on the side of the opening towards Oberglauh. Several 
batteries* planted within musket shot* co-operated in these 
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attacks, and one of the howitzers set fire'to several houses 
and barns. 

A vigorous conflict appeared likely to ensue. But on one 
side the prospect of a sanguinary, though successful attack, 
and on the other of a fruitless, though destructive defence, 
induced the contending parties to spare the effusion of blood, 
A parley took place, and the French proposed a capitulation j 
but General Churchill, riding forward, insisted on an uncon¬ 
ditional surrender, No resource remained: to resist was 
hopeless, to escape impossible. With despair and indignation 
the troops submitted to their *fate'; and the regiment of 
Navarre, in particular, burned their colours, and buried their 
arms, that such trophies might not remain to grace tlie 
triumph of an enemy. Twenty-four battalions and twelve 
squadrons, with all their officers, surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war; and thus closed the mighty struggle of 
this eventful day. 

The field being cleared of the enemy, and night approach¬ 
ing, the Duke ordered the army to be drawn up, with the 
left extending to Sonderheim, the right towards Morselmgan, 
and the soldiers to lie all night under arms, on the field of 
battle. They quickly possessed themselves of the enemy’s 
tents, with great quantities of vegetables. Nearer the 
Danube lay about a hundred oxen, w hich were to have been 
distributed to the hostile troops. These were no unwelcome 
booty to the victorious soldiers, after their long and hard 
services. * 

After this, his Grace gave orders for dressing the wounded, 
and putting them under cover. Then he made a repartition 
of the prisoners, who amounted to eleven or twelve thousand 
men. The enemy bad at least as many more killed or 
wounded. These prisoners, with their generals, being di¬ 
vided and disarmed, were ordered to the adjacent villages, 
in the rear of our army, guarded by several squadrons of 
horse and dragoons. 

Such a battle was not to be gained without heavy loss on 
the side of the victors. The French and Bavarians had been 
strongly posted, and had fought well. In the armies of 
Marlborough and Eugene about four thousand five hundred 
were killed, and about seven thousand five hundred wounded. 
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With the exception of the Prince of Holstein Beck, and 
the brave Brigadier Rowe, few officers of high rank were 
killed; but Lord North and Lord M or daunt were among the 
wounded. 

During* the whole of this tremendous conflict, the Duke 
of Marlborough exerted himself with his characteristic cool¬ 
ness, vigilance, and energy, superintending the manceuvres 
in every part, and appearing in every point where the pre¬ 
sence of the general was necessary, to revive the cou¬ 
rage, to restore the order, or to direct the attacks of his 
troops.* 

Following so closely on the disaster of Schellenberg, the 
great battle of Blenheim quite destroyed the confident 
French prestige; and the name of Marlborough became in 
France a watchword of fear* 

According to their own confessions, as contained in letters 
that were intercepted by Marlborough's troopers, the French 
and Bavarians lost in the battle, and the consequent flight, 
nearly forty thousand men. Thousands were drowned in 
the fianube; thousands were lost in the precipitate retreat to 
the Black Forest, either by desertion, or by the pursuit of 
hussars and vindictive peasants, who made a great slaughter 
of the stragglers. So decisive an action had not been fought 
for ages .■ the Gallo-Bavarian army may be said to have been 
annihilated. 

* Archdeacon Coxa, Memoirs of Marlborough, Dr, Hire's Jotirnah 
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A, D* 1706. IVhitSunday, May 2X 

Through the short-coming^ of our allies, the war was 
again transferred to the Low Countries, and was even there 
languidly conducted for some time. But even in the year 
1705, Marlborough, with rare skill and promptitude, broke 
the celebrated French lines, which were held by Marshal 
Villeroi and the Elector of Bavaria, and which had been 
carefully fortified. The whole of that year’s campaign 
proved how well our great general knew the art of war, 
and really did him as much honour as the more brilliant 
campaign of 1704. 

In 1706, the opposing armies took the field rather more 
early than usual. The exertions of Marlborough to get all 
the confederate troops in readiness were painfully long. But 
once ready he felt sure of success. 

“ With courage on he goes; doth execute 
WlLh counsel; and returns with victory/" * 

On the 22nd of May, having drawn towards the Lower 
Gheet, the Duke of Marlborough encamped with Ins right 
at Borchloen, and his left at Corswaren. He received in¬ 
telligence that the Danish troops he expected to join him, 
were arrived at a point not three miles off. This accession 
would bring up Ids army to seventy-three battalions, and 
one hundred and twenty-three squadrons, making a total of 
about sixty thousand men; which so nearly approached the 
force of the enemy, as to leave very litfle cause for appre¬ 
hending the result of a battle. In the mean time, the 
French had crossed the Great Gheet, and were moving on 
Judojgne, where they could draw no great advantage of 
position either from nature or from art. Marlborough re- 
* Daniel. 
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solved to attack tliem there, and gave orders to march by 
die left, in eight columns, intending to pass round the 
sources of the Little Gheet. 

On the morning of the 23rd, the army was again in 
motion, but a heavy rain, which had fallen during the night, 
much retarded the advance of the infantry* Thus the enemy 
had time to anticipate the Duke’s design, and to take up the 
very ground he had Imped to occupy. Through a thick fo^ 
Marlborough saw their squadrons traversing the plain or 
St. Andr£, and stretching by Families towards the Me- 
haigne. For some time it could not be ascertained whether 
the squadrons in sight wei*e pushed forward to cover the 
advance of the main body or the French, or merely to 

P rotect a side movement towards their now fortified lines 
Jut when the fog dispersed, this doubt was removed: the 
two armies were in sight of each other, and the enemy were 
making dispositions to receive the attack in the strong camp 
of Mont St* Andre. This is the ground that was rendered 
memorable by the battle which "decided the fate of the 
Netherlands. The country, in some respects, was not un¬ 
like that which so perplexed good Uncle Toby, being much 
cut up with little rivers, canals, ditches, and sluices. 

The most elevated part in the plains of Brabant, is the 
tract of land between the sources of the two Gheets, the 
Mehaigne, and the Dyle. These streams, finding at first 
hut little descent, render the ground marshy towards their 
rise, partially swampy along their whole course, and in some 
places even impassable. The banks of the Great Gheet are 
steep; those ot the Mehaigne and Little Gheet Jess abrupt. 
The ground rising suddenly above them, forms a plain the 
surface of which is dotted with coppices. That portion which 
was the scene of conflict, is divided into two parts by the 
Little Gheet: the eastern is called the plain of Jandrinceuil ; 
the western, the position of Mont St. Andre, from a village on 
the Gheet, which forms nearly an equilateral triangle with 
Autregiise, or Anderkirk, and the old tomb of Ottomond. 
From this tomb, or barrow, which crowns the highest point o! 
the plain, and overlooks the marshes bordering the Mehaigne 
the position extends as far as Families, near the head"of 
the Little Gheet; and then, following the marshy course of 
the mulct, is e/ ntinued to the rising ground on which Utfuss 
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is situated. From Gffuz, bending forward on the left bank 
of the stream, it proceeds along 1 the verge of the eminence 
to Autreglise, where it terminates in the fork, made bj- the 
confluence of the Jauche and the Little Gheet. 

When the heads of the allied columns had cleared the 
village of Mierdorp, they diverged into the open plain of 
Jandnnceuil, preparatory to formation. The first and second 
marched along the Chaussee de Branehault; the third and 
fourth towards the heights of Ottomond; the fifth and sixth 
upon the steeple of Ofiuz; and the seventh and eighth kept 
those of Foulz and Autreglise in a direct line. They then 
formed in order of battle, between Boneffe and Foulz, iii two 
lines, the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry on the 
wings, except twenty squadrons of Danes, who were posted 
behind the left centre as they arrived. This formation begnn r 
at ten in the morning, and was completed at one. 

The enemy- s light troops having gradually fallen hack 
before the advancing columns, the allied commanders pro¬ 
ceeded to reconnoitre more closely the hostile position, and 
found them posted in two lines. The left, consisting of in¬ 
fantry, stretched nearly from Autreglise to Oifuz, between 
the two branches which form the Little Gheet; the centre, 
in similar order, extended from the inclosures of OfPuz to 
the high ground behind Eamilies; and the right, comprising 
almost the whole cavalry, in number one hundred squadrons, 
m two lines, w ith intervals between, occupied the open space 
in front of the tomb of Gttomond, between Homilies and the 
JVfehaigne. The first line was composed of gardes du corps, 
gens-d annes, mousquetaires, ami horse grenadiers, with the 
Bavarian cuirassiers on the left extremitv; the second en¬ 
tirely of French horse. Into Ramilies. which is surrounded 
by a drain and inclosures, were thrown twenty battalions; 
and Oifuz and Autreglise were likewise occupied. To protect 
thei r right, the enemy posted a brigade of infantry at tha 
bridge of r ! avieres, situated about a quarter of a mile in front, 
amidst marshes and enclosures j and scattered parties of light 
infantry lined the hedges about Franquinay; the marsh o # 
Mehaigne behg everywhere impassable, excepting- at the 
bridge. 

Although this order of battle was formidable, the defects 
of the prsitiru were too obvious to escape the penetrating 
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eye of tlie British commander* From its concave shape, it 
afforded great advantages to an assailant who, performing 
his manoeuvres on the chord; while the enemy must traverse 
the arc, could bring a superior force into action on a given 
spot and in a given time. He saw, also, that the left wing 
would be cramped in its movements by the nature of its 
situation, and prevented from attacking by the morass which 
protected it from aggression* He perceived; likewise, that 
the tomb of Ofctomond was the key of the held, and that 
Tavieres was too far in advance either to give or receive pro- 
, tection. He judged therefore that, to facilitate an attack 
upon the hostile right, it would be requisite to induce the 
enemy to derange their dispositions by making- a feint against 
their left: a manoeuvre which would compel them to strengthen 
the point menaced, and weaken that which was the real 
object of attack* Finally, by carrying Tavieres, he would 
uncover the hank of the horse, and, by gaining the com¬ 
manding point, which is crowned by the tomb of Ottomond, 
enfilade-the whole position. 

With these ablets in view, he formed his plan. He ordered 
the British, Butch, and German infantry, composing the 
right, to march down from the heights of Foulz in two lines, 
sustained by the cavalry, and form a demonstration of attack 
against the villages of Autreglise and Offnz. The stratagem 
produced the desired effect; for no sooner did Villeroi dis¬ 
cover his left to be menaced, than he drew a very consider¬ 
able corps of infantry from his centre, which marched with 
the greatest celerity to reinforce the detached troops about 
Autreglise. While these were replacing by part of his in¬ 
fantry of the right, and the hasty movement had somewhat dis¬ 
ordered the hostile lines, Marlborough directed his own right 
to face about, and reascend the high elevation, from whence 
the first line alone would be visible to the enemy. As soon 
as the second, now foremost in retiring to the first position, 
had passed the crest of the ground, and was no longer in 
view, he directed most of the battalions to march rapidly te 
the left, and to form in rear of the left centre. The twenty 
squadrons of Banes were placed in a third line, behind the 
cavalry of the left wing. Four battalions, including the 
Butch guards with two pieces of cannon, were detached from 
the left of the infantry, and formed near Bone fie, with orders 
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to march parallel to the cavalry* and dislodge the enemy 
from Franquinay and Tavieres; and twelve battalions, under 
General Schultz, were also selected from the infantry on the 
left to form an attack on Bamilies. 

Ahout half-past one, the artillery of the confederate army 
opened fire, and was immediately answered dj that of the 
enemy. Colonel Wertmuller, who commanded the detach¬ 
ment against Tavieres, dislodged the hostile partied of infantry 
lining the hedges near Franquinay ; and, as he advanced 
along the valley of the Mehaigne, the horse of the left wing, 
headed by Over kirk, moved gradually and perpendicularly 
upon the right of the enemy. On approaching Tavieres, the 
Dutch guards encountered considerable resistance, the enemy 
being covered by the enclosures, and encouraged by the pro¬ 
spect of a reinforcement. 

The vigour of the assault on Tavieres having now con¬ 
vinced Vflleroi that the real design of the allies was to gain 
hia right flank, he ordered fourteen squadrons of dragoons 
to dismount, and leaving their horses on the rise, behind a 
streamlet opposite the tomb of Gttomond, to hasten to the 
support of the troops in the village. To these were joined 
two battalions of Swiss infantry. But before they could 
arrive, the confederates carried Tavieres by storm, and the 
Danish horse wheeling round, intercepted, and either cut 
them in pieces, or drove them into the Mehaigne, 

In the midst of this masterly movement, w hich frustrated 
the enemy’s reliance on the protection of a flank fire from 
Tavieres, Overkirk charged their cavalry. His troops, pressed 
into compact order by their advance, overbore the first line ol 
the enemy, which was weakened by intervals between the 
squadrons. But being assailed in his turn by the second 
line, the foremost ranks were driven back on those behind, 
and the whole body thrown into con Fusion. The Bavarian 
cuirassiers profited by the disorder to bear on their right 
under the protection of the battery at Bamilies; but the 
Duke of Marlborough in person coming up with seventeen 
squadrons from the right, and the Danes who returned from 
the defeat of the reinforcement prolonging the left, the 
efforts of the enemy were checked by the danger which 
menaced both their flanks. 

In the height of this conflict, the twelve battalions undei 
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General Schultz, supported by the contiguous lines of in¬ 
fantry; commenced the attack on Rami lies, the fire from 
which had hitherto impeded the movements of the left wing* 
Advancing his troops in four columns, on the front and 
€ank of the village, he drew the concentrated fire from- the 
batteries on his own corps, and thus enabled the left wing- .o 
regain their order* 

Marlborough, perceiving the confusion of the horse, 
ordered up from the light wing every remaining squadron 
except the British, to give efficiency to the attack, which 
still continued m suspense, and hurried forward himself to 
encourage his soldiery- In this effort lie w r as exposed to 
the most imminent danger; His person being recognized, 
some of the French dragoons, advancing from their ranks, 
closed round him, while ho was entangled with liis own 
recoiling troops. Attempting to disengage himself by 
leaping a ditch, he was thrown to the ground, and in 
danger of being made prisoner- At this moment his aide- 
de-camp, Captain Molesworth, dismounted and supplied .him 
with his own horse. On this, as on many other occasions, 
it seemed as if Providence specially protected the days of 
this extraordinary man ; for while he was remounting, a 
cannon-ball struck off the head of Colonel Bingfield, his 
equerry, who held the stirrup. He, however, succeeded in 
escaping, and regained his own lines in safety, though 
severely bruised. His danger redoubled the energy of his 
troops, and in full gallop they returned to the charge. 

At this crisis twenty squadrons arrived in full speed from 
the right, and formed a fourth line on the right dank in the 
rear. The view of so powerful a reinforcement rushing 
across the plain, produced an evident pause in the hostile 
lines, and gave a new advantage to the assailants. Before 
this reinforcement could come into action, the Danish 
squadrons, led on by the Duke of Wirtemberg, penetrated 
between the morass of the Mehaigne, and the right dank 
of the household troops; while the Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
with the Dutch guards, and Opdam and Dopff dragoons, 
pressing upon their rear, drove them round Rami Lies towards 
Geest 5 Gerompont, although both Villerox and the Elector 
exposed their pei’sons, and used their utmost exertions to 
rally the fugitives* 
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After this, the allied horse crowned the height of Otto- 
mond, and the success of the day was no longer doubtful. 
General Schultz, meantime, had advanced with his columns 
under the protection of a heavy fire of shot and shells. He 
first forced back some battalions of Swiss, and gained the 
skirts of the houses. He then took the Bavarian grenadiers, 
who were on the right, in flank, and drove them, together 
with their foot guards, through the centre of the village \ 
yet the two battalions of the Cologne guards still stood 
firm, and the Marquis de Maffei, who commanded the 
Bavarians stationed in the valley, ordered them to occupy 
the reverse of the hollow road which leads out of Ramifies 
towards Ottomond, in hopes that the Gallo-Bavarian cavalry 
was still in possession of the high plain behind him. By 
this manoeuvre he regained part of the village ; but the allied 
infantry, reinforced with twenty battalions of their centre, 
pressed with redoubled vigour upon the disordered troops, 
and the whole took to flight. Coming on the plain, Manei 
mistook the allied horse for his own, and was taken prisoner. * 
At the same time Ms infantry was intercepted, and cut to 
pieces or captured, except the French and Swiss guards, 
who being more towards the left, escaped the general de¬ 
struction. 

The battle had now lasted three hours and a half, and it 
became necessary for the victorious cavalry of the left wing 
to pause and restore order. Of this interval the enemy 
availed themselves. The Elector and Yilleroi, with part of 
the cavalry of their left, endeavoured to make a movement 
between Geest & Gerompont and Offuz, to cover the formation 
of the broken troops; but they were imp'eded by their train 
and baggage, which had been suffered to remain too close 
to the rear of their first position. 

The British commander saw the confusion and dismay 
which pervaded their ranks, and seized the moment to strike 
the final and decisive blow. By his direction, the troops 
who had made or sustained the attack on Homilies, penetrated 
through the swamp towards Offuz, and were supported by 
General Wood, who had been ordered up from the right, 
with part of the British horse. The enemy, however, gave 
way without waiting their approach; and Wood, finding 
* 31 cm ones C'l Marquis de Mattel. 
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Oifuz evacuated, advanced upon the rising 1 ground behind 
the village. 

In the midst of this rout, the infantry regiments of 
Churchill and Mordaimt, who, with five squadrons of Lumlcy, 
Hay, and Hess, had hitherto continued on the ' heights of 
Foulz, did not remain idle spectators of the conflict. They 
boldly forced their way through the morass, ascended tha 
acclivity between the Jauche and the Gheet, and coming in 
the rear of Autreglise, charged and defeated the troops 
which remained on the left flank of the enemy. The five 
squadrons who accompanied them now joined in the pursuit, 
and overtaking the Regiment du Roi, compelled tnein to 
throw down their arms, and surrender. This regiment 
counted five strong battalions, and had not yet fired a shot 
in the battle. 

Meanwhile the regiments of Wyndham, with General 
Wood at their head, continued to pre'ss the retreating army. 
Approaching the farm of Chantrain, they came in view of 
the Spaniel and Bavarian horse-guards, who, being animated 
by the Elector in person, preserved a firm countenance, 
and were endeavouring to cover the retreat of the artillery 
belonging to the left wing. With his bwn regiment General 
Wood instantly charged the Bavarians, who formed the left, 
while that of Wyndham attacked the Spaniards. The shock 
was fatal: numbers were killed or made prisoners; the 
standards and kettle-drums became the trophies of the 
victors; and even the Elector himself escaped with dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The fate of the regiment struck such consternation in the 
waving mass of the French army, which was retiring with 
some vestiges of order, that, regardless of the security which 
they derived from the depth of their front, and the protection 
of the Great Gheet, they suddenly burst from all control. 
Throwing themselves headlong down the descent leading 1 to 
the river, they strove to gain Judoigne, or spread in all 
directions like a scattered swarm. As the baggage-wag¬ 
gons, broken down, overturned, and locked into each other, 
obstructed the roads, the crowd could not escape along the 
direct-way to the rear, and the British cavalry, being quite 
fresh, overtook and captured vast numbers. Almost all the 
cannon, and the whole of the baggage, fell into the hands 
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of the victors, who continued the pursuit with unabated 
vigour, through Judoigne, till two in the morning. At this 
time the Duke and Overkirk > with the main army, halted at 
Meldert, five leagues from the field of battle, and two leagues 
from Louvain. 

Lord Orkney, however, with some squadrons of light 
horse, continued the pursuit to tlie vicinity of Louvain, 
the enemy still dying in the greatest confusion, dropping 
their heavy baggage, flinging away their arms, and not 
deeming themselves safe though they were covered by the 
Dyle, 

This surprising victory was principally owing to the skilful 
dispositions of the Duke, to his presence and activity in every 
quarter where clanger threatened, or disorder began to take 
place, and to the firmness and perseverance of the Dutch 
infantry and cavalry, who bore the brunt of the first onset. 
The German infantry also sustained their national character 
in the attack of families; and the horse of the right, who 
came late into the action, are entitled to the merit of having 
rendered the victory complete and decisive. 

The gallant old Marshal Overkirk vied with his illustrious 
colleague in deeds of skill and valour. He fought at the 
head of the Dutch troops, and continued on horseback till 
one in the morning, when he narrowly escaped from the 
treachery of a Bavarian captain of horse, whom he had 
taken prisoner. Having kindly returned his sword, saying, 
“ Yon are a gentleman, and may keep it,” the villain abused 
his mercy by an attempt to stab Ms benefactor in the back, 
and was only prevented from perpetrating the infamous deed 
by the marshal's groom, who rode up and shot him dead on 
the spot. 

The event of the day cost the enemy 13,000 m killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, among whom were several officers 
of distinction, particularly the Princes of Soubise and Rohan, 
and a son of Marshal Tallard, who was mortally wounded. 
The desertion which followed the engagement swelled their 
loss to 15,000 men. The spoils of this memorable day 
amounted to eighty colours and start thirds, and almost the 
whole French artillery, with the baggage which had not 
been sent to the rear. The allies acknowledged 1,066 killed, 
md 2,56? wounded* Of these, 82 officers were killed, arid 
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283 wounded \ but none of distinction fell* except the Prince 
of Hesse Cassel, and five colonels. 

The Elector and Yilleroi, after escaping from the perils of 
the field; fled to Louvain. Holding a council in the market¬ 
place by torch-light; they hastily resolved to abandon the 
fortified towns and open country, and to save their dis¬ 
comfited army by a rapid retreat behind the canal of 
Brussels. 

The humanity displayed by the victorious general towards 
his prisoners deserves to he recorded. The sick and wounded 
_ were lodged in hospitals, and treated with the same care 
and attention as the troops of allies. The prisoners were 
conveyed into Holland with the sympathy due to their 
misfortune, and supplied with all comforts which their 
situation required. To the beneficent example which he 
displayed on this, as on other occasions, we are indebted for 
the refined tenderness which has taken place in the inter¬ 
course of hostile armies. This virtue extorted the admiration 
even of the enemy 5 and a Trench writer pays a just eulogrnm 
to our great commander, for a quality which could not he 
said to distinguish the chiefs of his owm and preceding ages. 
^ The Duke of Marlborough always showed the ^utmost 
attention to his prisoners, and set the example of that hu¬ 
manity which has since soothed the horrors and calamities 
of war/* * 

Some of the general officers who were taken prisoners, told 
Marlborough that they had thought themselves quite sure of 
victory, as they had all the King of France’s household, and 
with them the best troops of that kingdom. 

The fruits of the victory of Families were immense. 
Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, and all the principal towns of 
Brabant, suirendered to the conqueror* 

Thus, When the rescued Danube, Shine, and Sclield, 
Immortal Churchill l thee in arms beheld, 


■ a ^ J ’ c hdeacon Coxe, “ Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough," This 
industrious and correct wnter collected and compared oil the good 
contemporary accounts of these great battles of the reign of Queen 
Anne. There is nothing to be added to the archdeacon's descriptions, 
except some gleanings from the Marlborough Letters and Despatches, 
edited by the late General Sir George Murray. 
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The face of war soon took a brighter turn. 

And fainting squadrons with new ’vigour bum 1 
Thy courage, like the universal soul, 

Darts through the troops and animates the whole, 

And Victory, yielding to thy stronger charms. 

Caress'd thy standard, and embrac'd thy arms,"* 


* Imitation of Eoileau's « Lutrin*" London, 1708, Rowe, the author 
of the tragedies, prefaced the imitation, but does not mention mho 
Tret©. 
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Among other important results, the battle of Ramifies led ta 
the recall of Marshal Villeroi, and the substitution of Marshal 
Vendome, who was then considered the bravest, the most 
skilful, and in nil thing's the greatest of the living* generals of 
Louis XIV. Vendome had taken the field brim full of con¬ 
fidence* The French army had been reinforced, and fresh 
corps, who had been accustomed to victory and not to defeat, 
were gathered in Flanders. 

Vendome had assumed the offensive. Aided hy the 
treachery of the inhabitants, he had surprised and captured 
the important towns of Ghent and Bruges, and was now 
laying siege to Oudenarde, the connecting link for our alter¬ 
nate defence of Flanders and Brabant. Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene resolved than Oudenarde should not be taken,, 
and it was this resolution which led to the great battle* After 
a series of rapid and most skilful marches and manoeuvres, 
they got Marshal Vendome in a situation where he could not 
refuse or avoid the combat* In order that this memorable 
conflict may be more clearly understood, we extract from 
Marlborougfi’s best biographer a full survey of the surround¬ 
ing country and field of action. 

From the frontier of France to the confluence of the Scheld 
and Lys, the surface consists of low hills and bold undula¬ 
tions, which contract the valley of the Scheld in various 
places, till they gradually subside in the vicinity of Ghent* 
Human industry here exerts unremitting efforts, and the eye 
nowhere rests on a patch of heath, or even on a single acre in 
repose. On the bolder swells of the upland, which are gene* 
rally denominated centers, corn predominates j on the lower, 
flax, clover peas, and buckwheat* Woods or coppices are 
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found only on the steep acclivities, where the plough cannot 
act, or in patches of plantations, except towards France, 
where the country is shaded by forests, Numerous villages 
and hamlets enliven this rich and varied surface; small farms 
and cottages are scattered in every direction; and at intervals 
appear the turrets of a castellated mansion, a convent, or 
abbey. Of the roads which form the communications between 
these countless dwellings, those across the centers are usually 
bare, and the others are mostly fringed with underwood, or 
bordered with avenues. Towards the Scheld, which winds 
along a valley comparatively low, are ranges of meadows, 
intersected with numerous drains and water-courses. 

At the distance of a mile north of Oudenarde, is the village 
of Eyne. Here the ground rises into a species of low, hut 
capacious amphitheatre. It sweeps along a moderately-sized 
plain, southward, to near the glacis of Oudenarde, where it is 
crowned by the village of Bevere, and numerous windmills. 
Turning westward, it then rises into another broad hill, under 
the name of the Boser Couter, and the highest point is near 
a tilled or lime-tree, and a windmill overlooking the vil¬ 
lage of Oyeke. From thence the ground curves towards 
Marolen; and the eye, glancing over the narrow valley 
watered by the Norken, is arrested by another upland plain, 
which trends by Huyse, gradually sinking till it terminates 
near Asper, A line, representing the chord of this semi¬ 
circle, would commence about a league above the confluence 
of the Norken with the Scheld, and traverse the plain of 
Heurne, which is nearly as high as the amphitheatre itself 
Within this space, two scanty rivulets, gushing from the 
base of the hill of Oycke, at a small distance asunder, em¬ 
brace a low tongue of land, the middle of wbSck rises into 
a gentle elevation. The borders of these rivulets, and a part 
of the intervening surface, are intersected with inclosures, 
surrounding the farms and hamlets of Barwaen, C hob on, and 
Diepenbeck. At the source of one is the castellated mansion 
of Bevere or Brian ; at that of the other, the hamlet of Retel- 
hoeck, situated in a woody and steep recess. These streams, 
uniting near a public-house called Schaerken, proceed partly 
in a double channel along a marshy bed to the Scbeld, near 
Byne, Hie Norken, rising* near Morleliem, beyond Oycke, 
Hms for some distance almost parall M to the Scheld {then 
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passing ov Lede, Mullein, and As per, it meets another 
streamlet from the west, and terminates in a species of canal, 
skirting 1 the Scheld to a considerable distance below Gavre. 
The borders pf the Norken, like those of the other rivulets, 
are fringed with the underwood, coppices, and thickets ; and 
from Mullein to Herlehem the roads are skirted with avenues* 
Behind are inclosures surrounding a small plain, which ter¬ 
minates beyond the mill cd Roy e gem. Between these is a 
hollow road, which leads up to the kill of Oycke.* 

During the night ot the 10th of Jul}% Marlborough and 
Eugene prepared for the engagement, although they had a 
space of no less than fifteen miles to march, and a broad and 
rapid stream to cross. 

The French commanders, relying on the apparent anxiety 
of Marlborough to cover the great towns in his rear, were 
astonished and disconcerted by his having boldly placed him¬ 
self between them and their own frontier. A prince of the 
blood, the Duke of Burgundy, had been sent from Paris to 
join Veiidome ; and this produced a discord in the military 
counsels of the French, which was not unknown to the con¬ 
federate chiefs. Disappointed and perplexed, the French 
commanders gave up the investment of Oudenarde, and 
directed their march to Gavre, where they had prepared 
bridges for crossing the Beheld, 

On this occasion, Marlborough and Eugene evinced the 
same promptitude, decision, and spirit which had marked 
their operations on the Danube; and they were ably se¬ 
conded by their veteran colleague, Overkirk* Aware that an 
army which is attacked in retreat, or in crossing a river, 
Joses all the advantage of order and discipline, they pushed 
forward to the Scheki, to come in contact with the enemr 
*tt the moment of their passage* 

Preparatory to this movement, Cfttiogttn und Rantzau 
were detached with a strong advanced guard cf sixteen bat¬ 
talions, consisting of the brigades of Sabine Plettenberg, 
and Evans; and eight squadrons of the dragoons of Bulau ? 
Leib regem ent, and Schukin burg, with the quarter-colours 
and thirty-two pieces of artillery. They were directed to 
clear the roads, and throw bridges over the Scheld, in the 
vicinity of Oudenarde, Departing at the dawn of the 
9 Archdeacon Coxe* 
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11 th, they were followed at eight in tlie morning by the 
whole army* The order of march was again in four columns, 
by the left, each line forming two columns, the cavalry 
leading the way, and the artillery in the rear* 

At half-past ten in the morning, Cadogan reached the 
right bank of the Beheld, between the town and abbey of 
Eename, and immediately commenced the construction of 
bridges. About the same time, the hostile columns drew 
towards Gavre, two leagues below* Their bridges being 
already prepared, the French advanced guard, led on by the 
Marquis de Biron, passed leisurely over, without suspecting 
the approach of the allies £ and some of the soldiers were 
even detached to collect forage. Uhe bridges were com¬ 
pleted about midday. As the heads of the columns of 
cavalry were drawing* near, Bantzau passed the Sell eld with 
the horse and quarter-colours, and was followed by Cadogan 
with twelve battalions, the other four being left to guard the 
pontoons* They advanced to the top of the high ground, 
between Eyne and Severe, and formed at the extremity of 
the amphitheatre, the infantry opposite Eyne, and the cavalry 
extending on the left towards the inclosures near Schaerken. 

Gadogan, proceeding to reconnoitre, saw several squadrons 
of the enemy on the farther side of the plain, and observed 
their foraging parties scattered about Heurne and Buy brock* 
Be instantly sent the cavalry to attack them, who drove 
them towards Synghem, and took several prisoners. But the 
alarm being given, Biron advanced with twelve squadrons, 
repulsed all the assailants, and advanced to the windmill 
behind the village of Eyne. Here he saw the allied detachment 
in position, ana, observing at the same time the battalions 
posted near the bridges, and the columns of cavalry in the 
act of crossing, he withdrew, to avoid the shock of the 
whole confederate army, the greater part of which, he sup¬ 
posed, had already traversed the river. 

The celerity of Marlborough, indeed, gave colour to this 
conjecture ; for, hearing on bis way that the enemy were 
crossing at Gavre, lie became alarmed for the safety of his 
advance* Directing the flauk column of cavalry to guard 
against the movements which lie suppposed the enemy might 
make on his line of march, he and Eugene pressed forward 
at the head of the second column, which consisted entire!V 
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ftf Prussians. They proceeded part of the way at full gallop 
and reached the bridges at the moment when the Marquis 
de Biron had advanced to reconnoitre the assailants by whom 
his foragers had been so unexpectedly attacked. 

The apparition of the allies created a general sensation 
throughout the French ranks. Yendome, however* did not 
partake of the alarm which seems to have seized the rest of 
the commanders. From the distant clouds of dust which 
marked the course of the moving columns, he judged that 
the main body was yet half a league from the Beheld, and 
that there was still sufficient time to attack the confederates 
before they could form in order of battle. To secure the 
plain of Heume, and cover the deployment of his lines, lie 
directed seven battalions of the Swiss, regiments of Pfeifer, 
Villors, and Gueder, to occupy the village; and the cavalry 
of the right, consisting of part of the household troops, to 
draw up near the windmill. Under cover of this prelimi¬ 
nary disposition, he intended to form lbs left on the plain of 
Heume, and extend his right across the Poser Gouter, to¬ 
wards Mooreghem. The Duke of Burgundy, however, 
countermanded the order, either from persuasion that an 
army so numerous as that of the confederates could not 
make so rapid a march, or from the opinion that the high 
ground of Huysse, with the I^orken in front, would afford 
a more eligible position. The altered direction ot the French 
columns was visible to the allied detachment; it appeared 
doubtful whether they would risk an engagement, or hasten 
towards them lines between Tournay ami Lille, 

Meanwhile, Pleffer, with his seven battalions, instead of 
occupying Heume, advanced and took post at Eyne, either 
from inadvertence or from a mistake caused by a similarity 
of names. Although this post was advantageous, the change 
in the direction of the French army placed him beyond the 
reach of protection; and the household horse, who had 
orders to cover him, were not only too far in the rear, but 
were afterwards recalled, and only a few squadrons left in 
their stead. 

Marlborough and Eugene lost no time in taking advan¬ 
tage of the enemy's indecision. While the march of the 
infantry was accelerated* they jointly superintended the pas- 
tage of the Sclield, and posted the troops as fast as they 
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arrived. Soon after two o'clock, the second column of cavalry 
was formed in front of Bevere, and a battery of six field- 
pieces placed on the hill above Schaerken. About 3 phn., 
the head of the first column of cavalry, and the whole in¬ 
fantry of the rig-lit wing, reached the bridges. To hasten 
the passage, the horse of the left column passed through 
Oudenarde, and began likewise to appear. The four bat¬ 
talions, who had hitherto guarded the bridges, marched to 
join the advanced guard, and General Cadogan seized the 
favourable moment to strike the first blow. Having ob¬ 
served the insulated position of Pfeifer's brigade, and tfio 
diminution of the corps of cavalry left to protect him, he 
advanced with twelve battalions and the cavalry of Bantam 
Brigadier Sabine, at the head of four English £attalions, led 
the attack. They descended the hill, and forded the rivulet 
near Eyne, while the cavalry passed above, and turned the 
rear of the village. A sharp conflict ensued, but the enemy 
were soon forced, and three entire battalions, with the briga¬ 
dier, were made prisoners. The rest were either killed or 
intercepted in their flight near the windmill. Bantam with 
his eight squadrons of Hanoverians and the quarter-masters 
of the army, then advanced upon the plain of Ileurne, to 
charge the cavalry, who, perceiving the destruction of the 
infantry, endeavoured to retire into the enclosures behind $ 
but before they could effect their purpose, they were 
overtaken, routed, and driven across the Norken among the 
columns of their own army, which were forming on the 
farther side. Twelve standards fell into the hands of the 
victors, and the colonel of the regiment of La Bretecbe was 
made prisoner. The Electoral Prince of Hanover, after¬ 
wards George the Second, with General Scbulemburg, 
Count Dusky, and several volunteers of distinction, animated 
the troops by charging at the head of a squadron. Count 
Lusky was killed in the struggle, and Prince George himself 
had a horse shot under kim.^ 

1 he French commanders were now convinced that to retire 
without a general action was impossible, and many general 
officers who had thwarted Vendome, from blind deference to 
the Duke of Burgundy, now loudly clamoured to be led 
against the enemy. Active preparations were accordingly 
made by the French commanders to repel a general attack, 
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and the army drew up on the high ground of Lede, Huysse, 
find Maldeghem, in two lines, with a reserve* The greater 
part of the cavalry were posted on the right, opposite Oycke, 
the left extended to behind Mullem, the front being covered 
by the Norlcen, and the defiles along' its hanks* ftad they 
remained firm in this position, it is doubtful whether the con¬ 
federate forces, after a long march of five leagues, would 
have ventured to risk an attack that evening, and° they mi«ht 
have retired in the night. But the Duke of Burgundy and 
the el amorous officers were now as impatient to°attack, as 
they were before desirous to remain on the defensive* 

It was four in the afternoon, and the allies were not formed, 
when the Duke of Burgundy directed General Grimaldi to 
lead sixteen squadrons across the Norken, apparently for the 
purpose of reconnoitring whether the right wing could ad¬ 
vance and occupy the space between the two "rivulets at 
Diepenbeckand Chobon, Grimaldi came to the brink of the 
first rivulet, but made no attempt to pass; for, observing the 
Prussian cavalry already formed, and the British advancing', 
he fell back to the small plain near the mill of Boyeghem 
Vendomp, who disapproved of this movement, whieh'he fore¬ 
saw would produce a conflict in the very manner the allies 
wished to engage, had, nevertheless, directed his left to 
advance at the same moment, with a view of bringing both 
wings into action together* But the Duke of Burgundy 
again countermanded In's order, under pretence that an im¬ 
passable morass separated the two armies on that side, 
although Vendome had himself traversed the pretended 
swamp only an hour before. Whatever was the cause, the 
left wing of the French remained in position, and another 
invaluable hour was lost in useless movements. 

Marlborough observing the right wing and centre of the 
enemy passing the defiles in their front, and forming irregu- 
l ni, b r j judged that they intended to attack him by the right. 
He conjectured that they would speedily advance towards 
the castle of Bevere, line the rivulets to Diepenbeck and 
Hedehem, and under cover of this manoeuvre, bring their 
left into the plain of Heurne, where the squadrons of 
Bantzau, and some battalions of Cadognn, were yet unsup¬ 
ported. Two battalions of the four, who had covered the 
bridges, had been already po^'ed in the hedges near Groene* 
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velde, where the first attack was expected. To keep the 
hostile rig’lit in check, they were reinforced by the twelve 
battalions of Cadogan, who had partly occupied Eyne and 
He urne. Marlborough himself advanced by Hen me, with 
the Prussian horse, and drew them up in front of the 
enenv. While tills movement was in progress, thq whole 
first column of the first line of the right wing, consist* 
ing entirely of British, formed rapidly on the height of 
Bevere* 

At tins moment thirty battalions of the enemy’s right, 
among whom were the French and Swiss foot-guards, the 
brigades duTtoi, Picardie, and Royal Roussillon, debouched, 
as had been expected; and after some hesitation attacked 
the four battalions posted at Groenevelde, before the corps 
of Cadogan could arrive to sustain them- This small ibrce, 
however, disputed the edge of the streamlet, and maintained 
their ground until the otlier battalions arrived on their right, 
and boldly attacked the enemy's centre- The Duke ot 
Ar^yle, who led the British infantry, hastened also into 
action with twenty battalions. His left took post near 
Sekaerken, and his right joined the infantry already engaged 
near Ruybroek and Groenevelde. A heavy conflict of 
musketry ensued, each battalion being engaged separately in 
the fields and enclosures which border the rivulet. The re¬ 
maining part of the enemy's right, following the direction 
of the corps engaged, gradually prolonged their line, till 
they outflanked some Prussian "infantry on the left of the 
British, and after pushing them hack, occupied Barvvaen and 
the farm of Danlancy, But Count Lot turn, with the second 
column of infantry, consisting of Prussians and Hanoverians, 
had now likewise formed, and at six o’clock advanced in Lis 
turn, recovered the lost ground, and drove the enemy across 
the rivulet. As the lines extended, and the number of 
troops augmented, partial conflicts gradually increased into a 
general roar of musketry, which spread along the outer 
portion of the semicircle, formed by the two rivulets winding 
near Sohaerken. 

Marlborough and Eugene, who had hitherto remained 
together, now separated. The Duke complimented the 
Prince with the command of the right, comprising the 
British troops whose valour he had often witnessed and 
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applauded* He foresaw that the stress of the action would 
lie in this quarter, and therefore ordered Count Lottum, with 
twenty battalions to prolong* his right, and strengthen the 
wing imd.ar Eugene* The opening which this movement 
occasioned, between the castle of Bevere and Schaerken, 
was filled up by eighteen battalions, drawn from the l ight oi 
the left wing, who had just reached the scene of action, and 
formed across the Boser Couter. Thus nearly sixty battalions 
fought under Eugene, while only twenty remained under the 
direction of the Duke himself, in the centre. 

The Prince was hotly pressed, when the reinforcement 
arrived; for the corps of Gadogan, occupying a kind of 
focus in the centre of the hostile position, had been driven 
out of the coverts and avenues near Herlehem into the plain* 
With this accession of strength, Eugene, however, again 
advanced and broke the first line of the enemy* General 
Katzmer took an immediate advantage of the disorder; and 
at the head of the Prussian gens-cVarmes and cuirassiers, 
charged through the second line into the small plain, near 
the chapel of Royeghem. But. his career was checked by 
the household squadrons, and his ranks swept away by the 
fire of musketry whicli ftaslied from every hedge* After 1 osing 
half his men, and receiving himself several sabre and gun¬ 
shot wounds, lie escaped with the utmost difficulty^ by 
leaping over a broad ditch* 

While the action thus raged with various success on the 
right, Marlborough, with the Hanoverian and Dutch bat¬ 
talions, pressed forward from the farm of Bunlancy, and 
the hamlet of Banvaen* The enemy disputed every inch of 
ground, and set fire to some houses which they could no 
longer defend 5 but the gallant commander passed the 
nearest rivulet, and forced one enclosure after another, until 
he reached the hamlet of Diepenbeek/ Here he encountered 
such obstinate resistance, that his troops were compelled to 
pause* His quick eye, however, discovered that the right 
of the enemy extended only to the steep acclivity of the hill 
of Qycke, and that they had quite neglected to occupy the 
commanding ground above* Of this error lie did not fail to 
profit* Concluding that their right might be turned and cut 
off from the main body, he requested Marshal Overkirk, 
Irho had brought up the rear, with nearly all the cavalry of 
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tlie left, and twenty battalions of Dutch and Danes, to 
execute this, bold and decisive manoeuvre. 

The veteran hero, unmindful of his age and bodily in¬ 
firmities/roused his energy 3 and obeyed with equal alacrity 
and spirit. The last column of infantry having reached ita 
ground, and deployed for battle, he directed General Week, 
with the brigade of Dutch guards, and of Nassau Wouden- 
burg, to force the ravines near the castle of Bevere, The 
troops moved rapidly to the attack, and after a vigorous 
conflict drove bach the enemy into the coppices which fringe 
the banks of the rivulet. The Prince of Orange and Gene¬ 
ral Oxenstiem instantly followed with the remainder of the 
twenty battalions, ascended the Boser Conter, sustained by 
the cavalry under Overkirk and Count Tilly, and formed 
with the left behind the mill of Oycke. Finding no enemy 
on the summit, the whole mass changed front to the right, 
and extended their left towards De Keele, The allied army 
thus formed a vast semicircle round the right wing of the 
enemy, who could only partially communicate with their 
centre and left, through the ravines and passes of Harden, 
and by the mill of Koyeghem, 

This manoeuvre being announced to the Duke, he urged 
Marshal Overkirk to make a farther effort with his left, and 
cut off the remaining communications of the enemy. The 
execution of this movement was entrusted to the young 
Prince of Orange, wdiose impetuous spirit panted for dis¬ 
tinction, Accompanied by General Oxenstiem, he rushed 
with the infantry down the height overlooking Harden, 
penetrated through the defies, and forming in two lines, 
was sustained by twelve squadrons of Danes, under Count 
Tilly. Here they encountered a corps of French grenadiers, 
supported by the household cavalry, and covered by the 
hedges which skirted the extremity of the plain. A series 
of volleys and charges ensued, and the enemy were evidently 
disused by so unexpected an attack on their rear. 

The onset was visible from the right and centre. The 
frequent volleys of musketry re-echoed by the woods, and 
heightened by the growing darkness, infused new ardour 
into the ranks of the allies, and equally damped the courage 
of the enemy. Cut off from their own army, the hostile 
troops slackened in their resistance, and were at length 
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broken and driven bm k mi each other. At this moment the 
French dragoons made a noble effort to favour the escape 
of the infantry, and cover tbe retreat of the household 
squadrons; but their valour was fatal to themselves y m for the 
greater part of seven regiments were either killed or taken, 
and the gendarmerie suffered no less severely from the 
charge of the Banes* 

Meanwhile Marlborough had continued to gain ground, 
and at length established his line between Chobon and 
Diepenbeck. Yendome indeed made a personal effort to 
avert the fate of the army which was intrusted to his care, 
by dismounting from his horse* and leading the infantry near 
Mullein* to the rescue of their companions. But his 
exertions were Unavailing. This body, inferior in numbers, 
subdued in spirit, masked by Eugene, and entangled by the 
intricacy of the ground, could make no impression; while 
the left wing was thrown out of action by the defiles and 
rivers in their front, and held in check by the British cavalry, 
which was drawn up in perfect order on the plain of Hen rue, 
la this crisis, darkness enveloped the contending hosts, and 
the positions were discernible only by the hashes of musketry 
which rolled round the narrowing circle of the devoted army, 
till the right of Eugene and the left of the Prince of Orange 
approached the same point. They mistook each other for 
enemies, and their conflict might have produced deplorable 
effects amidst the victorious ranks, had not the generals 
exerted themselves to put a timely stop to the fire. About 
nine, orders were given for the troops to halt as they stood, 
and suffer the enemy to escape, rather than expose them¬ 
selves to mutual destruction. 

To this order numbers of the enemy owed their safety. 
Favoured by the obscurity, the broken corps forced their way 
in tumultuous crowds, as they were impelled by fear or 
despair. Some thousands slipped unperceived through an 
opening in the allied lines, near the Castle of Bevere, and 
directed their flight towards the French frontier ; others 
endeavoured to rejoin their left wing, in the direction of 
Mullem; and a considerable number wandered to the posts of 
the allies, and were captured. In the midst of this tumul¬ 
tuous scene, Eugene ordered several drummers to beat the 
French retreat, and the refugee officers to give the rallying 
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word of the different corps, who were known to be in the 
enclosures; they thus succeeded in capturing crowds of fugi¬ 
tives without resistance. 

"When Vendomo perceived the destruction of his right 
wing inevitable, he retired with the infantry, which was still 
posted on tlie bank of the Norken, near Mullein, and joined 

e left wing at Huyssr and St. Denast. With his charac¬ 
teristic presence of mind, he proposed to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and a crowd of panic-struck generals, to take ad¬ 
vantage of the night for restoring order among* the troops, so 
as to retire regularly; bnt his representations were fruitless. 
Pinding, therefore, that his arguments could not persuade 
the reason, or allay the fears of the surrounding multitude, 
he consented to order a retreat. The word was no sooner 
given, than generals and privates, horse and foot, hurried in 
the utmost disorder towards Ghent- He could only persuade 
twenty-five squadrons and some battalions to remain united, 
and with these he covered the flight of the cro;s T d in person. 

The allies, meantime, impatiently paused on the field; but 
dawn was no sooner visible, than Marlborough detached 
forty squadrons fioin the right wing, under Generals Bulow 
and Lumley, and a corps of infantry, commanded by Major- 
General Meredith, to pursue the enemy. 

With the return of day opened a scene of the most dis¬ 
tressing nature, which gave scope to the humanity of the 
British general. Among* several thousand corpses, lay a 
prodigious number of wounded of different nations, enveloped 
m carnage, and surrounded with the wreck of war. By his 
orders, the utmost exertion was instantly made to collect the 
survivors, and to bestow on all, without distinction, the care 
and relief which circumstances would permit. The agonies 
of suffering nature were thus soothed, and many wers 
snatched from a lingering and painful death to acknowledge 
the beneficence, and bless the mime of their conqueror. 

Various and contradictory accounts have been given of 
the loss of the two parties in this memorable battle. But we 
may estimate that of the allies at about 3,000 killed and 
wounded, and that of the enemy at no less than 4,000 
killed, 3,000 wounded, and 9,000 prisoners, including 700 
officers. 

In a letter to the Lord-Treasurer Godolphin, Marlborough 
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said that tlie enemy were in as strong* a post as it was pos¬ 
sible to findj but that 5 knowing that a great battle was in¬ 
dispensable to the good of tbs Queen of England, and the 
common cause, be bad resolved to endeavour by all means 
to bring them to action* He admitted that he had given 
them too great an advantage j but there are moments when 
the ablest commander must overstep his caution, or the fixed 1 
rules of military,science.* 

The battle of Oudenarde entire!}’ dissipated the confidence 
of Marshal Vendome, and so cut up and disheartened the 
French infantry that they were not able to fight again daring 
this campaign. 

It was a buttle fought with muskets, bayonets, and sabres. 
Neither of the contending parties had more tlian a very 
few pieces of light artillery on the ground, and of these 
few, owing to the nature of the country, they made no wtc, 

* AJchdsama Coxe: ‘ A Memoirs of Msulhoroufltu" 
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WYNENDALE. 

A J) . 1708, September 2 9. 

Aftee the tattle of Oudenarde, the allies penetrated into 
France, and laid siege to the amazingly strong and ably 
defended fortress of Lille. With a skill which has never 
been surpassed, an immense convoy of artillery stores and 
ammunition were brought up from Brussels to the allied 
camp without any loss. But the siege was protracted, and 
more ammunition must he obtained, or failure must await 
the whole enterprise. 

There was abundance of powder and hall at Ostend, but 
our troops there were weak, and the French general. Count 
de la Motte, with 12,000 men, stood between Ostend and 
Lille, in the hope of capturing any convoy that might a ttempt 
to pass. Marlborough, who continued in the camp of the be¬ 
siegers, first detached two bodies of troops, consisting of twelve 
battalions of foot and 1,500 horse, under Generals Landsberg 
and Els, to protect the passage of the convoy. On learning 
the movements of Count de la Motte, lie, on the 26th, sent a 
new detachment of twelve battalions, under General Webb, 
to advance as far as Tourout, in order to protect the march, 
of the convoy from Cochlaer, through the wood of Wynen- 
dale; and, soon afterwards, twenty-six squadrons and twelve 
battalions, under Gadogan, marched to Hoghlede, to cover 
its passage between Tourout and the camp. 

On the 2?th of September the convoy departed from 
Ostend, crossed the canal of Nieuport, at Leffinglien, during 
that night and the morning, and directed its course by Slype 
and Moerdyke, to defile through Cochlaer, behind the wood 
of Wynendale. The moment it commenced its march the 
utmost vigilance and activity were displayed by all the 
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officers cm the line of its passage. General Webb detached 
lj600 infantry, under the command of Brigadier Landsberg, 
to strengthen the corps posted at Oudenburg, with orders, 
after covering the convoy, to rejoin him at Tourout. This 
force arrived in time to prevent the occupation of Oudenburg 
by the enemy. Meanwhile, the horse under Cadogan had 
reached Hoghlede, and Count Lottum, with 150 dragoons, 
was sent forward to explore the road hy which the convoy 
was advancing, and join the escort. Approaching Ichteghem, 
however, lie discovered several French squadrons, and 
returned to Tourout to give the alarm. 

On this intelligence, General Webb moved forward with 
the infantry, Count Lottum, with his small party of cavalry, 
forming the advanced guard, with orders to gain Ichteghem, 
by the way of Wynendale, Reaching Wynendale, they 
perceived the enemy, through the opening of the plain, 
between a low coppice and the wood. The quarter-masters 
and grenadiers were instantly formed, and posted in the 
coppice, while General Webb, with the 150 horse, advanced 
to reconnoitre, and amuse the enemy. As fast as the infantry 
arrived they were posted in order of battle, in the opening 
between the wood oi Wynendale^and the coppice where the 
quarter-masters and the grenadiers were stationed. Scarcely 
had six battalions formed before the enemy commenced a 
heavy cannonadej but the small party of horse kept its 
ground with such firmness, that General Webb had time to 
complete his dispositions. 

The troops formed two lines—the left wing extending 
beyond the coppice, to prevent the enemy from turning that 
hank, and the right resting on the wood and castle of 
Wynendale P In the wood, on the right, was the regiment 
of Heukelom, forming an ambuscade, and another regiment 
was thrown into the coppice on the left. Parties of grena¬ 
diers were posted among* the brushwood on each side, for 
the same purpose, with orders not to discover themselves till 
they could take the assailants in dank. The regiments 
which escorted the convoy were formed in a third line as 
they arrived. 


On the first news that the convoy had departed. Count da 
la Motte advanced to Oudenburg, hut the post being already 
occupied, he hastened by Ghistel, to intercept it in the defile 
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of Wynendale. Finding himself anticipated by the allies, 
whom he descried at five o’clock in the afternoon, lie opened 
a cannonade, which lasted two hours* In the interval he 
formed his troops in several lines, the infantry in front, the 
cavalry in the rear, and, this done, advanced, in lull confidence, 
to overwhelm a force which did not amount to one-halt of his 
own, Within a few minutes the enemy began the attack, but 
approaching the allied lines, they were received by such a fire 
from the ambuscade in the wood, that their left wing gave 
way on the centre. The fire of the opposite ambuscade was 
then opened, and soon threw their whole line into confusion. 
They, however, still advanced, and broke two battalions \ but 
reinforcements being drawn up from our rear, they were 
repulsed* They made a third attempt, but our fire in front 
and flanks again throwing back their wings on the centre, 
they retired in the utmost dismay. Neither the threats nor 
example of their officers could induce them to return to the 
charge, but after some distant and scattered volleys, they 
feebly relinquished the contest* 

Towards the close of the action, Major-General Oadogan 
Ckme up with some squadrons of horse, and offered to charge 
the retreating enemy, but it was not deemed advisable to 
molest so superior a force of cavalry j and tbe commanders 
contented themselves with securing the convoy, which, during 
the action, had passed in rear of the wood, and arrived the 
same evening at Kousselaor, The next day it reached Menin, 
w here it was welcomed with exultation ; and on the last day 
of September, Marlborough was gratified by its passage 
through the lines of his camp.* It was an enormous train, 
consisting of not fewer than 700 waggons, and, of neces¬ 
sity, covering an immensely long line of road* Its oppor¬ 
tune arrival in camp decided the siege of Lille in favour of 
England and her allies. 

A French writer says — u De la Motte was obliged to fly 
after losing at least 2,000 men* It is reported that the 
French general d is [flayed very great personal valour: it is 
not so much arm as head that is required in a commander 
It is added that he had given orders to reconnoitre the wood 
ana the coppices. If so, why did he march to the attack 
befort & report was made to him * Without taking any pre- 
9 Coxe* 
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caution, without feeling vie ground either to the right or to 
the left of tine road by which he must pass, he rushed madly 
on—to be surely beaten,”* J 

But few troops, so weak in numbers as the English, would 
have kept their ground at his first impetuous onset. Marl¬ 
borough was enthusiastic in expressing his admiration of the 
conduct of officers and men in this affair. Generals Webb 
and Cadogan, who achieved the brilliant victory, had always 
done well, but at Wynendale they surpassed all their former 
exploits. Like Wellington, a century later, Marlborough 
i tin sea his genius in the service, and formed lieutenants 
worthy of himself. 

* Bapin, Xhojras “Histoire d’Angletecre.* 
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A. D. ] 709. September II. 

This wag ihe Duke of Marlborough's last battle, and m 
point of numbers and hard fighting, it was the greatest of 
them all. 

The allies mustered 93,000 men with 100 pieces of 
artillery; the French 94,000 men and 105 guns. The 
forces were thus all but equal; but the enemy had an 
immense advantage in strong prepared lines and fortified 
positions. As Marlborough and Eugene had beaten so 
many of his generals, one after the other, Louis XIV. had 
now sent Marshal Villars to try his skill and fortune. 

As the morning of the eventful eleventh of September 
began to dawn, a mist overspread the woods, and concealed 
the armies from each other. 

In the camp of the allies, divine service was solemnly per* 
formed at three in the morning, with the usual marks of 
devotion. Silence and order reigned through all the ranks, 
as they steadily marched from the bivouac to their posts. 
Under cover of the fog 1 , the pieces composing the grand 
battery of the centre were conveyed to the appointed spot, 
and covered with an epaulement, to prevent an enfilade, 
while the Dutch likewise moved forward them heavy suns 
on the lef t. 

The grand guard of the enemy, giving instant notice that 
the allies were making their dispositions for the attack, 
the French soldiers discontinued working at the intrench- 
meats, and stood to their aims. The troops, on both sides, 
though harassed by fatigue, and want of rest, manifested no 
diminution of their usual spirit, at the approach of this long- 
expected engagement. The French gave signal proofs of 
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unbounded confidence in their new general, whom they 
adored, and in whose abilities they confided. The}' resumed 
their national ardour, which they testified, as he rode along 
the ranks, by exclaiming, “Vive le Roi! vive le Marechal 
de Yillars ¥’ Many of the soldiers, though ill supplied with 
provisions for several days, even threw away their rations of 
bread, in their eagerness to begin the engagement. At 
seven, Villars mounted his horse, and requested Marshal 
Boufflers to assume the command of the right wing, while 
he himself superintended the movements of the left.^ 

In the allied camp, the national character of the troops 
was more sedately expressed, by the punctuality of obedience, 
by the stem frown, or contemptuous sarcasm; and by the 
general exclamation, in allusion to the French intrenchmenfs, 
“ that they were again obliged to make war upon moles !” 

The whole army was in readiness to advance before dawn. 
The commanders-in-chief^ with the Prince Royal of Pi-ussia, 
and the Deputy Goslinga, surveyed the execution of the 
preparatory dispositions in every part of the field. 

The fog, still lingering on the ground, protracted the mo¬ 
ment of onset; but at half-past seven the sun broke forth, 
and, as soon as the artillery could point with precision, the 
fire opened on both sides, with an animation and effect in¬ 
dicative of the ardour which reigned in every bosom. In 
a moment, the French household troops, in the rear of the 
lines, had several killed and wounded; and the allied chiefs 
witnessed similar effects, as they rode along their own ranks, 
although the two armies were almost concealed from each 
other by the retrenchments and inequalities of the ground. 
Soon after the opening of the cannonade, Villars and Bouffiers 
repaired to their respective posts; and the two confederate 
generals also separated, Eugene to direct the movements of 
the right, and Marlborough those of the centre and left. 
The attack commenced on the side of the allies, against the 
right and centre of the French, in two dense columns: the 
first under the Prince of Orange, and the other under Count 
Lot.turn. Suddenly, the Dutch column halted, according to 
orders, and drew up ip several lines beyond the reach of 
grape; while that of Lottum moved forward, regardless of 
the fird, to the rear of the principal allied battery, and, 
wheeling to the light, formed in three lines. As these 
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columns took their stations, Schulemberg advanced at the 
head of forty battalions, ranged in three lines* 

After a short pause in the cannonade, the signal of onset 
was given at nine, by a general volley from the grand bat¬ 
tery. Schulemberg instantly advanced along the edge of 
the wood of Sart, direct upon the projecting point of the 
enemy's left wing, while Lottum marched round the grand 
battery, to attack the other face of the angle; and, as he 
cleared the ground, Lord Orkney deployed his fifteen bat¬ 
talions to cover his left, and face the hostile centre. Three 
battalions, drawn from the blockading corps before Mods, 
likewise pressed forward, under the orders of Ganvain, 
and entered the wood of Sart unperceived* At this moment, 
Eugene came up to the troops of Schulemburg, and found 
them passing several streamlets, and entering the wood. 
They were suffered by the enemy to approach within pistol- 
shot, and then received a volley which forced several bat¬ 
talions to recoil more than two hundred yards, A furious 
storm of musketry ensued, and the French brigade of 
Charost, being partly advanced in an abatis, was either driven 
from its station, or withdrew, to avoid a flank attack. The 
Austrian battalions on our right, being impeded by a morass 
in front, made a circuitous movement, and fell in with the 
brigade of Gauvain. These corps, thus fortuitously united, 
began to penetrate into the wood, as fast as the obstructions 
which they encountered would permit, but they were checked 
by the troops of Gharost* 

Scarcely was this attack begun before Marlborough, ad¬ 
vancing towards the centre, led on in person the troops of 
Count Lottum. At some distance they were greeted by 
volleys of musketry from the brigade Du Roi, whien could not 
shake the firmness of their ranks; they passed some enclosures, 
descended the hollow bank of the rivulet, and waded through 
the swamp, under a galling fire. Reaching the loot of the 
intrench me nt, though disordered by the difficulty of the 
approach, and the loss they had sustained, they made the 
most furious effort to ascend the breastw *rk, but they were 
repulsed by the French troops, now encouraged by the pre¬ 
sence of Villars. 

Meanwhile, General Withers advanced in silence through 
the woods, in the direction of La Folie, and by this demon- 
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stratum distracted the attention of the enemy; but a a yet 
not a single shot was fired on that side. Both the first lines 
of attack on the right having suffered severely, Eugene and 
Sehulemberg filled up the intervals, and extended the Hanks 
with part of the second; they then advanced again, and dis¬ 
lodged the brigades of La Reine and Charost, hut could not 
force those of Picardie and La Marine, notwithstanding the 
great exertions of the Danes, Saxons, and Hessians, Count 
Lottum now returned to the attack, while Marlborough 
placed himself at the head of d 7 Auvergne's cavalry to sustain 
him. At this moment the Duke of Argyle ordered a British 
brigade of the second line to extend the left, and the whole 
renewed the charge. As the attacks embraced a wider front, 
this fresh brigade came opposite an opening in the intrench- 
rnent; but the access was through a marshy spot, almost 
impassable. While they were entangled in the swamp, the 
active Cbemerault, with twelve battalions drawn front the 
second line of the French left centre, passed the intrench- 
ments, and prepared to charge their left flank. But Villars, 
who was on the border of the w ood, remarking Marlborough, 
with his staff, at the head of d 1 Auvergne’s cavalry, galloped 
forward, and stopped them at the moment when their farther 
advance would have been fatal. Free on the dank, the left 
of Count Lottum then penetrated the intrenchment, turned 
the right of the brigade Du Roi, and forced the French 
gradually back in the w'ood. 

The brigades of Champagne and Picardie, pressed by the 
double assault of Sehulemberg on one aide, anti of Lottum 
on the other, found a momenta ly asylum behind an abatis; 
and the Royal Marine, after a vigorous stand, was compelled 
to follow their example. The rest retired in disorder through 
the wood, which was so close that the lines were broken 
into parties, and every tree was disputed. 

Meanwhile the appointed half-hour of the first onset had . 
elapsed, when the Prince of Orange, impatient of delay, 
resolved to at facie, although not supported by the corps of 
Withers, and without waiting the consent of Marshal 
Til lj* 

* Marshal Tilly is scarcely mentioned by historians, and seems to 
have been little more noticed by his officers. Although he commanded 
the Dutch, all the officers obeyed the young Prince of Orange. The 
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In obedience to the particular disposition, issued the pre¬ 
ceding 1 evening, the left of the whole front was led by 
Major-General Hamilton and Brigadier Douglas, with foin 
battalions, among 1 whom was the Scottish brigade, in four 
lines, with orders to enter the wood and attack the grenadiers, 
who covered the right hank of the enemy. Nine battalions, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Generals Spaar and Gxenstiern, 
were to advance ag’ainst the salient angle of the intrench* 
meat next the wood; and, to the right of these, six battalions, 
in three lines, led by Lieutenant-Generals Dohna and 
Heyden, were to carry the battery on the road to Mal- 
plaquet. Generals Weideren and Rank, with four battalions, 
in two lines, received directions to skirt the hedges of Bleron, 
and force the intrenchment to the right of the battery. 
Beyond these, in the inclosures of Bleron, seven battalions, 
part of which had been destined at first to act defensively 
under Major-Generals Pal lent and A mm am a, were now to 
advance in three lines, and attack the point of the projecting 
intrenchments, defended by the brigades of Laonois and 
Alsace. 

The whole was supported by the hereditary Prince of 
Hesse Cassel, with twenty-one squadrons, in two lines, and 
preceded by the cannon allotted to that corps. A tew 
squadrons remained between Aulnoit and the farm of Niver- 
gies, to observe the opening in rear of the left. On the word 
to march all were instantly in motion, led on by the aspiring 
Prince of Orange, at the head of the first nine battalions, 
under a tremendous shower of grape and musketry. He 
had moved only a few paces when the brave Oxenstiem 
was killed by his side; and several aides-de-camp, and 
attendants, successively dropped as be advanced. His own 
horse being killed, be rushed forward on foot; and as lie 
passed the opening of the great flanking battery, whole 
ranks were swept awayj yet he reached the intrenchment, and, 
waving his hat, in an instant the breastwork was forced at the 
point of the bayonet, by the Dutch guards and Highlanders, 
But, before they could deploy, they were driven back from the 
post by an impetuous charge from the troops of the French left, 

marshal was a brave officer, the creature of the party in opposition to 
the House of Nassau, and consequently jealous of, if not hostile, to 
the ) r oung prince. 
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who had been rallied by Marshal Bonders. At this moment the 
corps under Dolma moved gallantly against the battery on the 
Toad* penetrated into the embrasures* and took some colours; 
but ere they reached the front of the breastwork, were mowed 
down by the battery on their Hank. A dreadful carnage took 
place among all the troops in this concerted attack: Spaar lay- 
dead upon the field; Hamilton was carried off wounded; and 
the lines* beginning to waver* recoiled a few paces. Deriving 
fresh spirit from this repulse, the heroic Prince of Orange 
mounted another horse* and when that was shot under him* 
his native energy was not shaken; he rallied the nearest 
troops* took a* standard from the regiment of Mey* and 
marched on foot, almost alone, to the intrenehment. He 
planted the colours on the bank, and called aloud* u Follow 
me, my friends; here is your post” Foremost among the 
assailants was the heir of Athol, the gallant Marquis of 
Tullibardine, followed by his faithful Highlanders;* he 
sought honour in a foreign service, and he died the death of 
heroes. Lieutenant-General Week shared his glorious late* 
and the Swiss Brigadier Mey was severely wounded. Again 
the onset was renewed, but it was no longer possible to force 
the enemy; for their second line had closed up* and the whole 
breastwork bristled with bayonets and blazed with five. The 
brigade of Navarre, which had been sent to reinforce the 
centie* was recalled * and the French soldiers, disregarding 
the control of their officers* opened the intrenchment, and 
made a furious charge, The disordered ranks of the Dutch 
battalions were beat back, over heaps of siain companions; 
they lost several colours, and their advanced battery fell into 
the hands of the French. 

In this moment of confusion* though pursued by the horse 
grenadiers* whom Bern fliers had sent forward to improve the 
advantage* they presented so firm a front as to awe their 
assailants* and were supported by the Prince of Hesse and 
his brave squadrons. In these attacks near 2*000 men were 
killed, and the number of wounded still greater; two bat¬ 
talions of Blue Guards being nearly annihilated. 

In the midst of the conflict* Baron Fngel led on the seven 
battalions, under Lieutenant-General Pallant* to storm the 
project'll g intrenchment* near the farm of Bleron* through 
* The regiments of TuHibardir c and Hepburn. 
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the enclosures wliicli covered the front. Notwithstanding a 
Leavv hie, they reached the breastwork, and drove the 
brigade of Laonois from the parapet, till, meeting with an 
obstinate resistance from tlie veteran Brigadier Steekemberg 
and his valiant corps, they were compelled to relinquish the 
post. 

During this unequal conflict, Goslinga had led on the 
troops with unexampled courage, and, witnessing the danger 
of his gallant countrymen, galloped toward the right to 
demand assistance. 'Meeting Lieutenant-General Eantzau, 
who, with four battalions of Hanoverians, was posted on the 
edge of the rivulet, near the wood of Tiry, he represented to 
him the critical situation of the Dutch; and when the 
General stated his positive instructions not to move without 
orders, he extorted, after much importunity, a reinforcement 
of two battalions. 

While the deputy, not satisfied with this relief, hastened 
across the field in search of Marlborough, the attack on the 
left was renewed with the aid of this reinforcement, and the 
intrenchment carried; but, mowed down, as before, by 
grape-shot, and charged by Steckemberg, the assailants were 
again repulsed with prodigious doss. All the Hanoverian 
officers, except three, were killed or wounded; and the 
French maintained their post, though with the sacrifice of 
their best soldiers, and, among others, of their veteran chief, 
who here closed his long and honourable career. 

In this anxious crisis, Goslinga met Marlborough, who, 
leaving Lot turn to continue his successful attack, was him¬ 
self hastening to remedy the disorder on the left. As they 
rode together to join the Prince of Orange, the Duke per¬ 
ceived that fiantzau with his two battalions had attacked a 
party of the enemy, who quitted the intrenchment to occupy 
in advanced ravine. He likewise remarked the shattered 
remains of the Dutch infantry reluctantly measuring back 
their steps to the first enclosures, beyond the reach of grape 
shot. He accordingly ordered Rantzau to retire to his former 
post, and not to move again till he should receive directions 
from himself. With a heavy heart he beheld many victims 
of inconsiderate valour, and witnessed with equal concern and 
admiration, numbers of the wounded Dutch returning from 
the hands of' the surgeons to resume their station in the 
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ranks. ITere lie was joined by Eugene, benilino- likewise hia 
course to the leit with no less solicitude. While they were 
giving- precautionary orders to that win* a Bn'tkf'Xi! 
arrived from the right, to inform them &t the 

Durh.l’tl.kr’ W v h 11 grea , t *“7 and evident advantage. 
Duung tins time Villars had ineffectually summoned rein- 

forcements from Lis right; for Boufflerl was too much 
weakened, e ' eD b ''J ns successful resistance, to detach a mrt 
JjLJ”" 1 f ^ ant P'* ILus reduced to the necessity of dramm* 
trwps from ks own centre, he reluctantly called the 1,-isfi 
brigade and that of Bretagne to his assistance, and was soon 
afterwards joined by the brigade of La Sarre. With the ah' 

hftoTe 1 wld^f r J 1Ilio ? cemeilts > uflu’ous charge was made 
into the wood of Taismere upon the British and Prussian* 

Sarg£ a xfr bl v vay rt the ^pe^rs 

ot tii insh. -But the nature of the spot upon which thpv 
toug-ht soon divided their ranks and retarded their progress! 

t this moment the allied troops were cheered l.v fha 
return of Marlborough, who, on the intellSence o^their 
entioal situation again hastened to the right of his centre to 
co-operate with the attack from the army of Euo-ene. Mean- 
2 ?% S ,f tlle,uber S- having forced his Way round the manh 

£ lc 0 f the e 3 rtf V ore him * and fltSS 

nf the i right were a,so animated by the return 

iLrtirt’ °? h ° w “ flying his men, and gallantly 
Wim Lem to the charge, was struck by a musket-bill 

th« wn-muf ear i attendants pressed him to retire that 

ftt P Jf« n r n, 'i gltL ! drc ? sed J but tlle bero replied, “ Iff am 
fated to die here, to what pui-pose can it be to dress the 

• 0UE , ? ^ survive, it will be time enough in the even¬ 
ing; and instantly rushed into the thickest of the fire. His 
pi esence roused the brave German battalions, and they re- 

r7 V l r kld^fl grOUn * , i, preSSi,3 =/ 0rWard iD S' reat numbers 
. a kmd of opening* between the woods of Sart and Tais- 

a on 8‘ the road t-o the wood of Jean Sort Bis efforts 
were now seconded b y General Withers, from Id* station at 
* This the French sail une cquIU? 
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La Folie. As soon as this corps reached the debouche of the 
woods of Blangies and Jean Sart, the squadrons drew up be¬ 
hind the hamlet of La Folie, while four battalions covered their 
left flank and secured the avenues on the side of Sart, With 
the remaining fifteen, Withers passed the little rivulet, crossed 
a small coppice, and took post in the hedges of La Folie. The 
Danish and Saxon squadrons, who composed part of his 
corps, then advanced, with the intention of flanking the left 
of the position of Yillars; hut only six squadrons had formed 
when the Chevalier du Eosel, at the head of the Carabineers, 
charged and drove them back. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, it was the progress of tba 
corps under Withers which hastened the retreat of the 
enemy’s left out of the wood of Taisniere, and alarmed 
Yillars* In the carnage, Chemerault and Pallavicim fell; 
and the several brigades, fluctuating through the marshes 
and thickest parts of the wood, were mined ed together in 
considerable disorder. Yillars had hastened to sustain them 
with the Irish brigades drawn from the centre, while Al¬ 
ter go tti had posted those of Charost and Du Roi, to 
check Withers, in the nearest hedges of the farm of La 
Folic* To their right was the brigade of Champagne, form¬ 
ing a flank in the last copses, with the left to the marshy 
streamlet which passes near the farm; in the rear of Cham¬ 
pagne the brigades of Gondrin and Tourville drew up, and 
behind them was the cavalry on the plain* The regiments of 
La Reine and Xamtonges supported the brigade Du Roi, 
and covered its left flank. Before this disposition was 
aranged, Yillars also formed a corps of twelve battalions, in 
two lines, at fifty paces from the wood. 

At this moment, Eugene advanced at the head of five 
German regiments, and opened a destructive fire. They were 
charged by the French with bayonets, under the immediate 
direction of Yillars; but, in the beat of the combat, his 
horse was shot, and a second musket-ball struck him above 
the knee* Unable to move, he called for a chair, that he 
might continue in the field, tiU, fainting from the anguish of 
the wound, he was carried senseless to Quesnoy. Notwith¬ 
standing his loss, the allied battalions were driven back to 
the edge of the wood of Taisniere, from whence they did not 
again attempt to advance. 
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Thus, after an obstinate conflict of four hours, tlie confede* 
rate forces only obtained possession of the intrench meets and 
roads on the enemy’s left, but realized so much of their plan 
that, while they compelled their opponents to employ almost 
all their infantry on both flanks, tlrey were at liberty to 
execute the ulterior object of the disposition, by attacking the 
hostile centre* 

The right of Marlborough, forming the centre of the allied 
army, had coolly waited the proper moment of onset. As soon 
as the enemy began to draw their cannon out of the intrench- 
ments, he ordered Lord Orkney to make a decisive effort 
upon the redans in the centre. This gallant officer, assisted 
by Bautzen, Vink, and other generals, had gradually ad¬ 
vanced in proportion as Lottum gained ground; and behind 
him was the Prince d* Auvergne, with thirty squadrons of 
Dutch cavalry in two lines. In their rear was the British 
cavalry, under Lieutenant-General Wood; the Prussians and 
Hanoverians, commanded by General Bulau; and the whole 
Imperial cavalry, under the Duke of Wirtemberg and Count 
de Yehlen, stood formed in columns, ready to move at the 
first order. Lord Orkney, advancing in one line, at a single 
onset took possession of all the redans, overpowering the 
Bavarian and Cologne guard!, who were left almost unsup* 
ported, in consequence of the draughts from the centre to 
re-inforce the left. The heavy battery of the British centra 
had likewise been brought forward, and turned against these 
troops* 

As soon, therefore, as tire allies were masters of the redans, 
the guns of the central battery, which had been directed 
upon them, moved rapidly to the right and left, and opened 
a tremendous cannonade across the rear, upon the lines of 
hostile cavalry drawn up along the plain. The French horse 
receding, Bautzen, with his two battalions, turned the left 
flank of the French and Swiss guards, and dislodged them, 

the same moment, the Prince of Orange, not daunted by 
his former repulse, renewed the attack; and the brigades of 
Laonois and Alsace were driven out of the projecting in¬ 
trench ment. Meanwhile, the Prince d J Auvergne passed the 
French works, and began to form his cavalry. 

The crisis of tins sanguinary battle was Bow arrived. The 
intrepid d* Auvergne was charged by the hostile cavalry; and, 
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though onl 3 r a part of his front was in line, he withstood the 
shock, and repulsed them* The foremost squadrons of the 
enemy were dispersed only to make room for nobler cham¬ 
pions, who advanced in gallant order—the gav, the vain, yet 
truly valiant gendarmerie of France, headed by BouiUera 
The marshal had remained with his wing, till he received the 
alarming intelligence that the allies had broken through the 
centre. Ordering the household horse to follow, he flew to 
the spot, and found the gens-d’armes ready to charge* After 
a short and cheering address, he placed liimselt at their 
head, and darted upon his antagonists, who were extending 
their lines, in proportion as they came up, through the 
openings of the redans. Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the gallant d 7 Auvergne, the allied squadrons were driven back 
to the iiitrenohments; hut Lord Orkney, having taken the 
precaution to post his infantry upon the parapets, poured in 
a most destructive Are, which repulsed the gendarmes in 
their turn. Thrice these charges were repeated, and thrice 
the impetuous assailants were repulsed, by the combined 
fires of the musketry and the cross batteries on the flanks. 

In the midst of this arduous struggle, Marlborough came 
up, and led forward a second line of British mid Prussian 
cavalry, under the command oPBulau and Wood* They fell 
on the discomfited squadrons, who were attempting to with¬ 
draw, and would have swept them from the field, but for the 
advance of a formidable body of 2,000 men, consisting of 
the gardes du corps, light horse, mousquetaires, and horse 
grenadiers of the royal household. 

These brave horsemen had hastened from the right to share 
the dangers of the centre, and were also led to the charge by 
Marshal Boufflers. Their onset was irresistible; they broke 
through the first and second lines, and threw the tlihd into con¬ 
fusion* But tlie force of the allies on this point was now oppar* 
tunely augmented, the whole of Eugene’s cavalry having fol¬ 
lowed, at a full gallop, in rear of Marlborough's right wing. 
The presence of this illustrious hero animated Lis troops ; and, 
b} r the judicious dispositions of the two commanders, the as¬ 
sailants were out-flunked, and, being galled by a cross fire 
from the infantry, retreated to the plain. Their spirit, how¬ 
ever, was not subdued; for they still rallied, and renewed the 
charge several times } though without making any consider- 
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able impression. Glowing with zeal to encounter an enemy 
worthy of their valour, the allied cavalry moved forward 
with redoubled ardour, equal in spirit, but superior in num* 
bers, and drove this intrepid and distinguished body behind 
the rivulet of Camp Perdu. 

Before this charge took place, the Prince of Hesse had 
watched with eager impatience the proper moment to act* 
Observing Lord Orkney's advance, and Rantzau’s manoeuvre 
upon the dank of the French guards, he pushed forward in 
column, passed the redans, and wheeling- to the left, took 
the right of the hostile infantry in flank* This daring 
manoeuvre had the desired effect; the enemy crowded to 
their right, and were again attacked by the Prince of 
Orange, who had re-occupied the intrenchments with little 
resistance. 

While the Marquis de Valiere and his noble comrades 
rallied the household troops and the rest of the cavalry on 
the plain, Boufllers cast an anxious and scrutinising eye 
over the held of battle. He beheld his centre pierced, his 
right dislodged, the communication with liis left cut off, and 
the ablest officers under his command killed or wounded. 
Still, however, Ins gallant spirit was unwilling to recede, 
till he received advice that Legal, who commanded the left, 
was in full retreat with his cavalry, and about fifty battalions 
under Puysegur; he therefore reluctantly ordered a general 
retreat in the direction of Bavai, D'Artagnan * marched 
■sff in dose columns through the woods; Boufflers crossed 
the Hon at Taisniere and the neighbouring hamlet ; Luxem¬ 
bourg’ covered the rear with the reserve. Beyond the woods, 
on the plain in front of Bavai, the infantry and cavalry re¬ 
joined, and after halting to collect the stragglers, and break 
down the bridges, passed the Honeau in the vicinity of that 
town* Their left withdrew towards Quevrain, and effected 
their retreat with little loss, because the allies were too much 


* This brave general, Pierre d'Artagnan, a veteran in the service ol 
Louis XIV., had three horses killed under him in the battle, and was 
deservedly raised to the rank of marshal* Having, soon after this 
engagement, by the death of a relative, succeeded to the tide of Mon¬ 
tesquieu, he is from that time distinguished as Marshal Montesquieu* 
ft change of title which 1ms carp honed some confusion in military 
ennals.— Dubois, Diet, de la tfoblusse Francaise; Art* Montcsqnioo. 
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exhausted anti reduced, to pursue them in force. They 
passed the Honeau at Audrigmes and Quevrain, where a 
brigade of their infantry was posted.’ In the course of the 
night they traversed the Eonelle, and gradually re-assemhlei 
at a camp between Quesnoy and Valenciennes, This baa 
been justly considered as a masterly retreat, and was ap¬ 
plauded by Eugene and Mail borough. 

The allied forces, exhausted with fatigue, halted near the 
field of battle on the plain, stretching from Malplaquet 
beyond Talsmere. The engagement being so desperate, and 
little quarter given on either side, not more than GOO 
prisoners were taken by the allies, except those who mm 
left wounded on the field, and who amounted to about three 
thousand. Few cannon or colours were captured, and the 
victory was only manifested by the retreat of the French, 
and the subsequent investment of Mons, 

The respective losses in this desperate engagement have 
been, as usual, erroneously stated. Villars, with his wonted 
exaggeration, estimates the number of killed and wounded 
at 35^000 on the side of the allies. The official accounts, 
however, return, of infantry alone, 5,544 killed, and 12,706 
wounded and missing, making a total of 18,250; and 
among these 286 officers killed, 762 wounded. But when 
we take into account the loss of the cavalry, and consider 
the obstinate resistance of the French behind their intrenck- 
mexits, we may conclude that the killed and wounded on the 
side of the confederates did not fall short of 20,000 men* 

Of course the French endeavour to extenuate their loss. 
In one of his letters to the king, Villars limits it to 6,000 
men/ and the highest estimate by other French writers 
gives only 8,137 killed, wounded, and prisoners; but from 
u comparison of their own authorities, we may reasonably 
calculate them loss at not Jess than 14,000 men, exclusive of 
deserters. 

* We quote this passage from the valiant and skilful, but gaa- 
catfading marshal: **Si DIeu nous fait la grace daperdra ejjcore uno 
pareille bataille, votre mujeste petit compter que ses ennemis sont 
detruits : enfin eomme me le manda M. de Voisin, ee qui avoit pam 
nne bntaiUe perdue, devint line vktoire glorieuse, apres qti'on en ent 
tonim les dicon stances \ puisque nous no per dimes pas six milk 
linmroM"—Mem, de Villars. 
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By all the accounts, both of themselves and their oppo¬ 
nents the French displayed prodigious gallantry, and 
Marlborough himself allows that they fought with great 
spirit, and made a most obstinate resistance. Though we 
cannot sav with Villars, that “the enemy would have been 
annihilated by such another victory,” or with Bonfflers, 

that tiie French officers performed such wonders ns even 
surpassed human nature,” yet we do not wish to derogate 
from their valour and intrepidity. Nor ought we, on the 
other hand, to withhold a candid eulogium of the two con¬ 
federate generals, and of the brave troops who acted under 
them, extracted from the letter of a French officer of dis¬ 
tinction, written soon after the battle. “The Eugenes and 
Maiiboroughs ought to be well satisfied with us during that 
day; since, till then, they had not met with resistance worthy 
°‘ ”**“*_ rl ‘ e y ™y say with justice, that nothing can 
stand before them; and, indeed, what shall he able to stem 
the rapid course of these two heroes, if an army of 100,000 
of the best troops, posted between two woods, trebly in¬ 
trenched, and performing their duty as well as any brave 
men could do, were not able to stop them one day? Will 
yon not, then, own with me, that they surpass all the heroes 
of iormer ages? * 

It must always he borne ia mind that the French fought 
witlim an intrenched camp, partially covered by thick 
woods. Had the combat taken place in a fair and opea field 
it would assuredly not have lasted one-half of the time 
nor have cost the allies one-fourth of their heavy loss- 
Entrenchments, if steadily defended, are not to be carried 
without great sacrifices in killed and wounded. Such an 
attack resembles storming at a siege, where the loss of the 
assailants as compared with that of the assailed, is generally 
estimated as more than three to one. Many of the French 
officers boasted that, seeing how much the allied forces were 
reduced, they might have returned in a day or two and have 
won a battle. Why then did they not return and try i 

* Archdeacon Cose. Memoirs of Marlborough. 
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ALMANZA, 

A* D. 1707, Easter Sunday, April 25. 

Tins battle, fought upon Spanish ground, ended in one of 
the most memorable defeats that a British army has ever 
sustained in the field, Almanza and Dettingen are, indeed, 
considered, by an eminent military writer, the only two 
battles in which an English army has been fairly beaten from 
its ground by sheer fighting,® 

Our native forces in Spain, during the war of the Succes¬ 
sion, though always inconsiderable in numbers, bad scattered 
the Spanish troops, who took part with the French, where- 
ever they had met them ; and they had beaten the French 
troops themselves in nearly ever^ encounter. The sieges and 
-short campaigns of the Earl of Peterborough read to this 
day like a romance of war. But Peterborough, with bril¬ 
liant valour and wit, and other high qualities, was not the 
man to carry an extensive, lengthened contest to a successful 
issue; for he was vainglorious, impatient, much given to 
intrigue, and wofully wanting in discretion. After sliming 
for a season, like an eccentric meteor, he had disappeared 
from that country, and had left some noxious exhalations 
behind him. He had quarrelled with the Austrian Arch¬ 
duke Charles, who was claiming the Spanish succession; he 
had quarrelled with all the German ministers and generals; 
and, in fact, with the leading men of all our allies in Spain, 
His loud talk, his witty sayings, and keen sarcasm, had in¬ 
disposed the minds of our officers and soldiers, not only 
towards the foreign commanders, with whose troops they 
were acting, but also towards Lord Galway, and the other 
generals, who commanded after his own departure, Peter¬ 
borough had set them all down as asses—as blunderers—whfl 
* Lieutenant* Colon el Mitchell. rt Fall of Bonaparte." 
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would be sure to lead the allied army to destruction. When 
tlie minds of soldiers are haunted by such a belief a catas¬ 
trophe may safely be anticipated. Lord Galway, moreover, 
though a brave man and stout soldier, bearing on bis person 
the marks of tbe wounds be had received in fighting oui 
battles, had the disadvantage (with our soldiery) of not''being 
a born Englishman,* He was one of the foreign generals 
brought over to our country bv William IIL, who had raised 
him to the English peerage for his faithful services in Ireland, 
and in the Low Countries. He was far advanced in years; 
but older men tlmn lie, with a proper spirit in their troops, 
have fought good battles. But one of Peterborough jokes, 
winch ran through the army, was, if That men were great 
loois to fight at all for two such blockheads as the Austrian 
Charles and the Bourbon Philip.” 

In the preceding year (1706), Galway, moving from the 
Portuguese frontier, with his united army of English and 
Portuguese, had taken possession of Madrid". But the Bour¬ 
bon prince, rallying upon the frontier, and receiving great 
reinforcements from France, turned hack upon the Spanish 
capital, and compelled Galway to evacuate it. The retreat 
to the frontiers of Portugal must have been conducted with 
great skill; for, although the French, In far superior force, 
followed Galway, his army received no damage from them. 

it had been resolved, in the preceding winter, that the 
allies should unite all their forces m the spring of 1707, 
and march again to Madrid by the way of Aragon. But 
the Archduke Charles was deterred by intelligence of the 
great reinforcements that had joined, or were to join, his 
rival, Philip; and, instead of remaining with the main army, 
he marched away, with some strong detachments, into Cata¬ 
lonia, in order to defend that province, which seemed really 
and steadily attached to his cause, against an attack which 
the French threatened from the side of Roussillon. Charles 
proposed that Lord Galway, with the English and Dutch 
troops, and the Marquis Das Minas, with the Portuguese, 

* Els name was Rou vigny. He descended from a French Pro¬ 
testant family who had been driven from their country by the intoler¬ 
ance of Louis XIV. In 1705, when advancing into Spain with an 
English and Portuguese army, he had lost a hand at the siege ©f 
Badqjoz, 
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should dispose Lheir forces so as to cover the frontiers of 
Aragon and Valencia, remaining; on the defensive till fresh 
troops and supplies should arrive from England* or from Italy* 

But Galway and Das Minas would not act upon the Arch¬ 
duke's plan—-very probably they ■ could not, with safety to 
themselves, adopt it; they ’were badly supplied in all re¬ 
spects, and the frontier line allotted to them offered little for 
the subsistence of the troops. Tempted by the easy prey of 
some of the enemy's magazines, they marched to the fron¬ 
tiers of Castile* Then they turned* and laid siege to the 
town of Villena* in Valencia* Before they could make a 
breach in those walls, they were warned of the approach, by 
forced marches* of the redoubtable nephew of Marlborough, 
the quick-marching* skilful* and hard-fighting Duke of 
Berwick. 

[Thus, in one of our two signal defeats, the commander ol 
the hostile force was an Englishman* and the son of an 
English prince, who had afterwards worn the crown as 
James IE] 

Galway and Das Minas raised the siege of v dlena* and 
boldly advanced to meet Berwick, They met on the plain 
of Almanza* on Easter Sunday, the -?4th ol A jail (N. b.), 
and one of the hardest fought battles of this war was the 
consequence* , 

The English* Dutch* and Portuguese, commanded by bah 
way and Das Minas, were far inferior in number to the 
French and Spaniards; they were deficient in cavalry, and 
and what they bad was not good; but the English and 
Dutch infantry kept the battle undecided for six sanguinary 
hours. According to Berwick's own account* Ids horse were 
repeatedly repulsed by those steady columns of foot—charge 
after charge was ineffectual* and, even when the French and 
Spaniards seemed victorious on both wings, their centre was 
cut through and broken* and the main body oi their infantry 
completely beaten* But in the end victory remained with 
Berwick Galway and Das Minas were both wounded, a,000 
of their men were killed* and* in the course of that and the fol¬ 
lowing day* nearly all the rest of their little army, to escape 
starvation, surrendered. The victory of Almanza was* indeed, 
complete. Without any force to oppose him, and with fresh 
reinforcements* brought up by the Duke of Orleans, Berwick 
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entered Valencia, and took a number of towns; while the 
Duke of Orleans went to lav siea'e to Saragossa, which city, 
after a strange exhibition of superstition, surrendered to liis 
royal higlmess without firing a shot 

At Almanza the English and'the Dutch had all the 
fighting: badly disciplined, and badlv fed, their allies, the 
Portuguese, were not lo be depended upon, and really counted 
for little or nothing. The disparity of force was therefore 
immense, and no honour was lost in losing such a buttle. 
Old Galway beaded a bold charge made uy the English 
dragoons, and displayed the skill of a general, as well as the 
unflinching valour of a veteran soldier. The vender may 
conceive what sort of a general was Das Minas, when lie is 
told that the Portuguese don had taken his mistress, into the 
held with him.* 

“The English,* 1 says a French writer, “certainly fought 
like lions, and perfectly maintained their reputation for 
bravery. They might also have the satisfaction of saying, 
that they were commanded by a Frenchman, and beaten by 
an Englishman/ 1 

We learn from a letter, written by the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, that most of our English cavalry consisted of raw 
recruits. The Duke was indignant at the aspersions cast 
upon Galway by the Opposition party in Pariiament, mid 
by others at home. “ It is somewhat strange,” said he, 
“ that generals, who have acted ro the best of their under¬ 
standing, and have hist their limbs in the Service, should 
be examined like common criminals, about insignificant 
things.” f 

* This woman, dressed en was killed at his side. 

At the second charge made by the enemy, all Ehe Portuguese cavalry 
ran away. One Portuguese regiment of infantry is, however, said bo 
have behaved nobly, the men submitting to be cut to pieces in their 
ranks rather than surrender. 

+ Pictorial History of England. Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick 
fiapin Tkoyras, Marlborough Letters and Dispatches:. 
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DETTINGEN. 

JLD. 1743, June 27, N® S* 

The two great battles fought on tlie Continent daring ths 
reign of George II.—Dettingen and Fontenoy—though not 
very creditable to those who commanded our forces in tkfr 
field, were highly honourable to the troops * Both of them 
proved that the men only wanted a Marlborough to lead 
them, and that our soldiers had in no way degenerated 
since the days of Queen Anne, when they had marched from 
one decisive victory to another. 

In 1743, Louis XV. sent the Duke de Noailles into Ger¬ 
man}" to reinforce Marshal de Broglie, who was advancing 
to the neighbourhood of Frankfort, then threatened by a 
united armv of English, Hanoverians, Hessians, and Austrians. 
When the French commanders joined their forces they had 
from 50,000 to 60,000 men. The supreme command of the 
confederates was in the hands of the Earl of Stair, who had 
fought with bravery and distinction under the Duke of 
Marlborough, but who had grown aged since the days of 
Rami lies and Ondenarde. 

Being far outnumbered, Stair retreated before the French,, 
with tlie view of establishing communications with other 
Austrian forces, and of obtaining some good corps from 
Hanover. Ho ai lies followed him so closely, and so com¬ 
pletely out-manoeuvred him, that he cut him off from Im> 
magazines at Hanau, and left him almost wholly without 
bread for his men or forage for his horses- 

To render still worse the condition of Lord Stair, the 
Duke dVAremberg^ who commanded some of the allied 
troops, disagreed with him as to what was to be done; and 
the French, aftei depriving them of the resources collected 
at Hanau, succeeded in intercepting their commu^icAtion* 
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with Franconia, wnence they might have derived sufficient 
supplies of provisions. Affairs were in this critical state— 
the English and their allies being cooped tip in a narrow 
valley that runs along the river Maine from the town oi 
Ascliattenbnrg to the large village of Dettingen—when 
lying &eoi ge IT., with his son the Buka of Gumberland and 
Lord Carteret arrived at head quarters from Hanover. The 
force ot the allies was reduced to 37,000 men, and these 
were put upon half rations, while the horses of the cavalry 
were starving} the Hessians and Hanoverians that were to 
join them had marched upon Hanover, and there remained 
cut off from the main army, and in great dan«*er of star¬ 
vation. 

Still, however, the soldiers were full of heart, and George 
II. who, in his young days had seen hot service under 
Marlborough, was remarkable, at least, for his personal 
bravery. Alter holding several councils of war, the kino- 
resolved to get out of that narrow valley at all hazards, and to 
force his way to Hanan and its well stocked magazines. 
According to a French authority, il lie had stayed only two 
days longer in that position, he would have been obliged to 
sacrifice his borses from want of forage. 

But King George was watered by a far superior force, 
and by a general who was exceedingly quick -sighted. 
Koailies, as soon as he saw the allies in movement, altered 
his dispositions so as to point on the flank, and also on the 
rear of the allies, and he detached his nephew, the Duke de 
Grammont, with 23,000 men, to secure the defile of Dettin¬ 
gen. He also threw up batteries on the opposite bank of tbe 
river Maine, having- previously thrown two bridges across 
that river, which served for the advance of de Grammont, 
and kept open the communication between him and his unde.’ 

It was on the 27 th of June that the allies marched towards 
Dettingen in two columns. Georg*e commanded in person 
in the rear, which lie considered the post of danger, being as 
yet ignorant of the movement of the Duke de Grammontma¬ 
did he find out his mistake till he saw the heads of his 
columns suddenly halting-, and his advanced posts running 
back from the defile of Detting-en. The French now showed 
themselves in great force in that pass. Geoi-g-e instant!v 
rode from the rear to the front, the real post of danger, and 
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made his arrangements for the battle, placing bis infantry iu 
front and the cavalry behind them. He was by this time 
completely shut up in the valley, for a French division of 
12,000 men had pushed into As eh alien burg, in his rear, 
and his Hank was now exposed to the French batteries 
on the other side of the Maine. Nothing was left but to 
surrender, or out his way through the defile, which was fully 
occupied by Grammont, and cnvered in front by a morass 
and a small rivulet. 

But the rashness of Grammont relieved King George from 
this jeopardy ; while his uncle, No allies, who had given him 
strict orders not to move, was bringing up other divisions, 
from the opposite side of the Maine, to make the pass of 
Dettingen still more terrible, Grammont rushed from the 
village in the ravine, crossed the rivulet, deployed in the 
plain, anil engaged tlie allies in front* As the French ap¬ 
proached with a tremendous noise, George’s horse took fright, 
and, with the bit in his teeth, nearly carried his Majesty into 
the midst of the enemy, A lucky hand stopped him in time. 
Then, dismounting, the king put himself at the head of ilia 
British and Hanoverian infantry, flourishing his sword, and 
addressing a lew encouraging words to his men—“Now, my 
boys, now \ for the honour of England! Fire! Behave 
bravely, and the French will soon run T The Duke of Cum¬ 
berland was also in front, on the left wing, and behaved as 
staunchly as his Father. At the first onset Gram mont and 
Ms impetuous cavalry threw the allies into some confusion; 
but the steady foot soon rallied, and, at this critical moment, 
the French batteries across the Maine suspended their lire, 
which they could not continue without striking their country' 
men as well as their enemies, for they were mixed. 

George in person formed his infantry into one dense column, 
and charged with them till they broke de Grammont’a 
squadrons, and pushed both horse and foot before them, 
NoailleS, from the opposite side of the river, beheld the fatal 
mistake of his nephew, and tried to redeem it; but, before he 
could get to Dettingen, the affair was decided, and Grnra- 
mont’s men were in headlong retreat, and so panic-struck 
that he could not rally them. The French made lor the 
bridges across the Maine; the English pursued then* with 
sabre and bayonet in their loins * multitudes were killed 
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before they could reach the bridges; others in their mad 
speed, rushed into the river, or fell over the cboked-up 
bridges and were drowned; others, throwing down their arms 
tried to escape by running up the hills on the opposite side of 
the valley, and were for the most part taken prisoners with¬ 
out a blow* Altogether, the loss of the French, in killed 
and wounded, was about 2,000 men, including many officers 
of rank. Generals Clayton and Monroy were killed; the 
Earl of Albemarle, General Huske, and others were wounded, 
J lie king, who had exposed his person as much as any of 
them, was not touched. This much-famed battle of Dettin- 
gen lasted till four o'clock in the afternoon, and George 
remained on the ground till dark at night. The Duke of 
Cumberland, though wounded in the leg, had refused to quit 
the field. Both father and son displayed the greatest per r 
sonal bravery; hut, ns for generalship, there was none in the 
allied army. The great merit rested with the unflinching 
infantry of England, and the steady Hanoverian foot. Not 
long after, "Voltaire met the Earl of Stair at the Hague, 
and coolly asked bis lordship what he thought of °the 
battle of Detliugen. u I think,” said the Scottish nobleman, 
that the French made one great mistake, and the English 
two; yours was, not standing still; our first,entangling our¬ 
selves in a most dangerous position, our second, fading to 
pursue our victory*” 

t when the battle was over, the allies were still without 
victuals. The road to the well-furnished magazines of 
Hanau was now opened, and thither they marched, after a 
short rest, leaving most of their wounded Behind them on the 
field of battle, to the mercy of the French. To his honour, 
Marshal NoaiJJes treated these unfortunate men in a must 
humane manner; hut the leaving the wounded behind has 
continued to be severely censured. Lord Stair, though 
wounded in the shoulder, proposed that instead of going°to 
Hanau, the army should pursue the enemy; but provisTons 
were indispensable, and, though Grammont had been so 
thoroughly defeated, nearly one half of the French army had 
not been engaged at all, and the junction of such as might 
rally on the retreat with those who had not fought and were 
fresh for action would still have presented a force far superior 
to that of the allies* There remains, however, to be con* 
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sidered the demoralizing* effect of a panic, on tlie one side, 
and of a closely pursued advantage on the other; but, as 
some time was lost in deliberation, and as the stomach argu¬ 
ments were so strong, it was generally considered that Kin^ 
George did well in rejecting the advice of the brave old 
Scotch lord,* 

Without any other battle on the part of the King, Noailles 
was soon obliged to burn his magazines, to cross the Khina, 
and to return, in a lamentable condition, to his own country. 
The campaign was much more criticised in England than it 
was abroad. The French certainly were very tar from 
laughing at the condensed charge of our half-famished in¬ 
fantry : their veteran officers said that the qualities of our 
troops were unchanged; that these were the same men who 
had fought in the Netherlands, with the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough and Prince Eugene. 

The battle of Bettingen is noticeable as having been the 
last battle in which a crowned king of England ever com¬ 
manded, or took the field. There had also "been a very long 
interval, during which none of our kings had served in 
person, with an army on the continent; the unhappy Charles 
I. having fought only in England, and against his own 
subjects. William Ilf. had, however, fought in several 
battles, and commanded in several sieges, after his accession. 
Thus (with the exception of William), before the appear¬ 
ance of George II, at Dettingen, Henry VIII., who figured 
at the melodramatic Battle of the Spurs, was the last English 
crowned king that had fought a battle on the Continent. 

* Pictorial History of England. Uncial's Continuation of Rapin'a 
History. Milner's Journal of Marches and Battles. Military 
of Great Britain 
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FONTENOT. 

A. D. 1745. May 11, N, S. 

George TL remained at home, intrusting the command of 
our troops on the Continent to his son, the Duke of Cumber 
land, who had manfully conducted himself at Bettingen, 
and who, shortly after the present affair, commanded at 
Culloden. 

In tlie month of April, l?4o, a French army of 76,000 
men were collected in Flanders by Louis XVwho was 
intent on carrying out the conquest and aggrandizement 
schemes of his predecessor on the throne, and grandfather, 
Louis XIV., who had been, in good part, rescued from the 
effects of the Duke of Marlborough's glorious victories by 
English factions, court intrigue, and the dishonourable peace 
of Utrecht, concluded in 1714. The French army was 
under the command of Marshal Saxe, a natural son of 
Augustus, who had been Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland. The marshal was an enthusiastic soldier, and, as a 
boy of fourteen, bad joined the Duke of Marlborough, during 
that great man's wars in Flanders, and on the French iron' 
tiers: his morals were very questionable, hat there was not 
the least doubt as to his bravery, activity, energy, and military 
genius. From this period, down to the time of the wars of the 
great French Revolution, there was no leader of a French army 
whose name now stands so high as that of Marshal Saxe. 
The little he wrote on military affairs proves him to have 
been a man of high military genius. To this distinction the 
Duke of Cumberland appears to have not the slightest claim. 
His royal highness, according to established rules of war, 
could bravely lead brave men; but there his qualifications as 
a general began and ended. Still, with such troops as he 
had, lie would never have known defeat, even at the hands fo 
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Marshal Saxe, if he had not been basely abandoned by some 
of his allies. 

In the beginning 1 of May, Saxe marched suddenly upon 
Tommy, and invested that place. England had furnished 
all the troops she had promised the confederates, and had 
about 38,000 brave men under arms, on the old battle-field 
of Europe. But the Dutch, instead of sending 50,000, and 
keeping 10,000 in garrison at Tommy, bad scarcely sent 
23,000 ; and the Austrians, who had promised great things, 
i mustered no more than eight or nine squadrons of horse. If 
the Austrian Government, in keeping away troops, had only 
kept away their old marshal, Konigsegg, the campaign would 
have gone better. This pedantic, obstinate chief despised the 
comparative youth of Cumberland, and had always a will of 
his own, which was not the will of the commander-in-chief. 
Moreover, his royal highness was hampered and thwarted 
by the Dutch general, Prince Waldeck, and by the field 
deputies of the States General—those dead-weights in war, 
who had pressed like incubi on the Duke of Marlborough, 
and bad repeatedly deranged the most skilful combinations 
of that great warrior. 

At tlie earnest instances of Prince Waldeck and the States 
General, the Duke of Cumber and moved, with his inferior 
forces, to relieve Tournay, which, had the Dutch kept their 
engagements, ought to have been quite strong enough to 
defend itself. Having come to this resolution of relieving 
Toimiay, the allied forces ought to have been quick and 
sudden in their movements; hut they lost time, they went 
at parade pace, and, w hen they got near the destined point, 
they found that Saxe was before theta, and well prepared for 
haitle. That skilful general, leaving 5,000 of his infantry to 
block up the fortress, had moved with the rest of his army 
of 00,000 horse and foot to an excellent position between 
Tournay and Fontenoy, and had had time to occupy and 
strengthen Fontenoy with various works. And while he had 
been lying there, Louis XV. and the Dauphin had arrived 
post from Paris, and joined him, to the great joy and en¬ 
couragement of the French army. 

"When the allies came up, they found the French encamped 
on the gentle heights which rise from the right bank of the 
Beheld, with that river and the village uf Antoine on their 
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right, Fontenoy and a narrow valley in their front, ami a 
email wood on their left. As at Dettingen, the French had 
a free passage across the river by means of a bridge ; and 
this bridge was defended by a tMe de pont and by a strong 
body of reserve. Fontenoy and Antoine were fortified and 
well garrisoned; strong redoubts were thrown up between 
these two villages, and there were abbatis on the left, ha 
front of the wood. This sight was formidable, but it did 
not deter Cumberland and the allied troops. Driving in the 
French picquets and outposts, they pressed on in gallant 
style. 13 ut night fell, operations were suspended and the 
troops lay under their arms till the following morning, the 
11th of May, 

At about four o’clock in the morning a brisk cannonade 
began on both sides, the French batteries having triple our 
weight of metal. Before six the two armies were closely 
engaged. 

With the English, and Hanoverians the Duke of .Cumber¬ 
land advanced against the left of the French, detaching 
General lngoldsby to clear the wood there and carry a re¬ 
doubt a little beyond the wood, Ingoldsby did his duty ill; 
coming up to the wood he found it partially occupied by 
some detachments of sharp-shooters, whom he mistook for 
an entire French division; and, after hesitating and losing 
precious time, he rode hack to his royal highness to ask 
for fresh instructions. This was a very sad blunder; but on 
the other side Prince Waldeck and the Dutch, who had 
moved against the French right to attack Fontenoy and 
Antoine, gave unequivocal proofs of cowardice; for, after 
failing in their first assault, and suffering a little from the 
enemy’s batteries, they gave ground, and remained little 
more than spectators of the rest of the fight* A regiment 
of brave Highlanders was sent at the beginning of the move¬ 
ment to support the Dutch; and we have the account of 
what followed from the pen of two officers of that gallant 
corps* One of these officers says — li We were to support 
the Dutch, who, in their usual way, were very dilatory. We, 
the Highlanders got within mi*sketch it of the batteries at 
Fontenoy, wnere we received three full fires from batteries 
and small arms, which killed us forty men and one ensign* 
Hera we were obliged to skulk behind houses and hedge* 
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for about an hour and a half, waiting for the Dutch, who, 
when they came up, behaved but so so. Our regiment being 
m some disorder, I wanted to draw them up in the rear of 
the Dutch, which their general would scarce allow of j but 
at last I did it, and soon marched them again to the fron** 
In half an hour after this the Dutch quite gave way, and 
Sir Robert Munro thought proper we should retire; for we 
had then the whole of the batteries from the enemy’s 
ground playing upon us, and 5,000 foot ready to fall upon us. 
We retired; but before we had marched fifty yards we hod 
orders tp return to the attack; which we did; \nd, ia 
about ten minutes after, had orders to march directly with 
all expedition, to assist the Hanoverians, who had got by 
this time well advanced upon the batteries on the left. * 

The other Highland officer says that the Dutch very eon- 
fidently undertook to make themselves masters, of Fontenoy 
early in the morning; but, not having rightly reconnoitered 
it, found, to their surprise, a fosse round it, and that the 
French, by cutting the roofs of the houses and letting them 
fall in, had raised so many cannon upon the rubbish as made 
the place Impregnable*” * 

To increase the shame, Appius, the colonel of a regiment 
of Hesse-Homburghers in the pay of the States General, 
galloped away with most of his men to the town, of Ath, 
and thence wrote a letter to the Dutch government to in¬ 
form them that the allied army had been cut to pieces* In 
more than one quarter there was a strong suspicion of 
treachery as well as of cowardice. 

Still, however, Cumberland, with his brave British and 
Hanoverian troops, persevered in Ms attack on the left* 
leaving the cavalry in the rear, and dragging some pieces 
of artillery with the strength of their own muscular arms, 
the foot crossed a ravine, and advanced full in front of the 
wood, the batteries, and the abbatis, and of the best part 
of the enemy's army, for Saxe had been allowed time and 
opportunity to gather strength from his right wing. The 
combat soon became close, and was terrific: our men were 

* Culloden Papers. Letter from Colonel John Munro to the Lord 
President Forbes. 

+ Gulloden Papers* Letter from Lieutenant John Forbes to Captain 
Hugh Forbes, 
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killed in heaps by the enemy’s artillery ; but still they went 
closer, sweeping away the French foot and the sturdy Swiss 
guard, and giving back death for death* The Duke de 
Grainmontj w ho had lost the day at Dettingen, was killed 
early in the day, and many French officers better than he 
bit the dust. 

When the British and Hanoverians finally carried the 
French position on the left, and looked with the eyes of con¬ 
querors to the right, they could see nothing of their allies the 
Dutch; and they were soon charged where they stood by 
masses of the French cavalry* But charge after charge was 
wasted upon them, and, instead of retreating, they passed on 
in the view of cutting the enemy off from their bridge across 
the Scheldt. “ If,” says Voltaire, "the Dutch had moved 
at this moment, and joined the British, there would have 
been no resource, nay, no retreat for the French army, nor, 
in all probability, for the king and his son; J Louis, in fact, 
had been advised to seek safety in flight; but either because 
he thought flying more dangerous than staying where ho 
was, or from some nobler motive, he refused to quit the field, 
though repeatedly urged to it by Marshal Saxe, who, it k 
said "was actually preparing to retreat himself. 

Old Konigsegg congratulated the Duke of Cumberland as 
a conqueror—but his compliments were premature. Mar¬ 
shal Saxe, who could not at first credit the fact, or the 
evidence of his own senses, now clearly saw that Waldeck 
and the Dutch were determined to keep aloof, and leave the 
English and tho Hanoverians to their fate: and thus, calling 
away all the French troops that had held Fontdnfey and An¬ 
toine, laying bare the right of his position (Which ought to 
have been instantly occupied by our scandalous allies, bat 
was not), bringing up the household troops, and the entire 
body of Lis reserve, he tried to crush Cumberland by a last 
desperate effort. The Irish brigade in the service of France 
were the foremost and most furious of all that fell upon 
the English. From the necessity of the ground they now 
occupied, which was hollow and narrow, the British and 
Hanoverian foot were huddled together in compact masses. 
. Saxe, by the advice of the Duke de Biekelieu, brought four 
pieces of heavy artillery to play upon them in this condition'; 
and while the cannon roared and inflicted death in the bunt, 
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they were attacked in Sank by fresh troops, both foot and 
horse. Meanwhile our own cavalry did little or nothing. 
An attempt was afterwards made to account for this inactivity 
by the roughness of the ground; hut surely English horses 
could go where the FreneTi horses could; and it is natural to 
conclude that, as usual, our cavalry was far inferior to our in¬ 
fantry. B ut this matchless force was at last compelled to give 
wav, and to fall back, which they did, for some time, slowly 
anti with their faces to their foes. The Duke of Cumberland 
was the last in the retreat: he called upon the men to remem¬ 
ber Blenheim and families, and he threatened to shoot one 
of his officers whom he saw running. Thus retreating, the 
English and Hanoverian infantry came to their horse, who 
then presented a front to the French, and checked their pur¬ 
suit They were joined by the Dutch Jaineans; and then 
they all hastened together hack to the sheltering walls of Atli. 
If the English soldiers had had their will, and no enemy in 
their rear,"it might have been difficult to prevent, that even¬ 
ing, a new kind of combat, for their fury against the Dutch 
amounted almost to madness. 

In this battle of Fontenoy, the British lost, in killed and 
wounded, more than 4,000 men, and the Hanoverians nearly 
2,000; they left behind them a tew pieces of artillery, 
but no standards, and scarcely any prisoners except the 
wounded. The French, on their part, owned to a loss of 
7,000 mem It is believed that on both sides the numbers 
were underrated. Among the English officers of distinction 
who fell were, Lieu ten ant-General Campbell, and Major- 
General Ponsonby. “The action,” says a Highland officer 
engaged, “ will, I believe, be found to be the bloodiest as to 
officers that has happened to the British in the memory of 
man. The Hanoverians behaved most gallantly and bravely; 
and had the Dutch taken example from them, we had supped 
that night in Tom-nay.” * 

Another Highland officer, who was present, speaks of the 
battle somewhat more in detail. “I will not describe the 
cause of our failure, although I know it; but sure never 
troops behaved with more intrepidity than the English; nor 

* Culloden Papers. Tournay, the cause of tliis slaughter, was de¬ 
livered up to the French, a few clays after the battle, by the base 
treachery of HertsaU, a principal engineer officer in the Dutch Venice. 
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never Lave troops suffered so muck In short, there was 
but one way of marching into the ground where we were to 
form our line, which was through the village of Vezon. The 
opening would not allow above fourteen or twenty abreast ; 
and from thence to the French batteries, a rising ground like 
a glacis, and they at half cannon-shot distance. General 
Campbell^ with twelve squadrons, was ordered through the 
defile first, as a corps to cover the mouth of the opening, 
whilst the infantry marched in: which, as they marched 
from the right, formed as soon as they went in ; so one regi¬ 
ment covered another till they formed all the way to the left. 
You may believe this took up a great deal of time; in which 
the French batteries played incessantly on the twelve squad¬ 
rons, and ou the troops as they formed; but, as it is impos¬ 
sible to describe a thing unless you had a plan before you, I 
shall only say we formed with all the regularity in the world, 
and we marched up towards the enemy, who were all along 
upon the height with their different 'batteries, the whole 
length of which run a hollow way, that they made a very 
good entrenchment. Off we beat "them out of this “hollow 
way, and gained the height, whence we had the first view of 
their bodies, at about 200 paces distance;—an immense num¬ 
ber of them, and numberless cannon still played upon us* 
Here we dressed our lines, and began to march towards 
them: when pop they went into another intrenchment, ex¬ 
tremely well provided and flanked with batteries of cannon. 
Nevertheless, on we went, drove them from that, which was 
the first small shot we bad an opportunity to make use of 
from tlie beginnings which was now near six horn's*” * 
Fontenoy and Almanza are the only two battles in which 
British infantry have been quite beaten and swept from the 
field by any enemy. We have seen the nature of the con¬ 
test at Almanza; at Fontenoy the struggle was still more 
unequal. The positions of the eneinj were very formidable; 
they could make a good use of their artillery, while the 
allies could make very little use of theirs; even counting 
the Dutch as combatants--which they scarcely were at 
all^their number nearly doubled that of the confederates. 

* Culloden Papers. Letter of Lieutenant Forbes, Pictorial His* 
toiy of England, with the authorities there cited. Tindai’s con timin' 
tion of Eapm. Military History of Great Britain. 
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Marshal Saxe had 60,000 men, while the whole confederate 
army amounted only to 33,000 men. If we take off the 
Dutch, who so scandalously took themselves off, it will be 
found that the British and Hanoverians fought against more 
than triple their own numbers. The loss of such a battle 
certainly' carried with it no disgrace to the pride ot our 
army, and long enduring, dauntless infantry. 

Nothing that has been said in this brief recital is to be 
considered as reflecting on the courage of the Dutch—as 
brave and steady a people as any. Tne forces at Fontenoy, 
as at numerous other battles, were not so much composed of 
native Dutch as of hired troops, taken from every part of 
Germany and from other countries, as they could be found. 
Mercenaries do not usually fight like national troops engaged 
in their own country’s cause ; but discipline, and a judicious 
treatment, has done and can yet do wonders with such troops. 
Under Marlborough and Overkirk they had been as faithful 
and as steady under fire, as any portion of the allied army, 
ever ready to follow their chiefs or to go wherever they 
might he directed. But in the time of Marlborough every 
care was taken of the food, pay, accommodation and dis¬ 
cipline of these mercenaries as of all the other portions of 
the army. These things had been notoriously neglected 
since the peace of Utrecht, or for a period of more than 
thirty years, and an inevitable consequence was such un- 
eoldierly conduct as the so-called Dutch troops displayed at 
Fontenoy. The Prince of Waldeck may have merited 
serious censure; hut these facts will sufficiently account for 
the loss of the battle without taxing him either wits 
treachery or personal cowardice. 
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CLIVE, AND VICTORIES IN INDIA. 

1740—1752. 

But during; the reign of George II,, while our array was so 
™ anj » e 4 as not to add much to oar military reputation on 
the continent of Europe, a handful of Englishmen, led by 
one extraordinary man, were gaining romantic successes in 
the East, and laying the broad foundations of our Indian 
Empire* 

Robert Clive belonged to an ancient but a decayed family 
of Shropshire. He had entered the service of the East 
India Company in a civil capacity as a writer, and the duties 
of a junior writer were, in those days, strictly limited to 
trade* Clive soon grew weary of copying invoices and 
making out accounts of sales; and, at the very first oppor- 
tunity, he threw down the pen and took up the sword. 

At that time although we had had settlements in India 
for more than one hundred and thirty years, our possessions 
were mere strips upon the coast, at ^alsette, Eort Sfc. George 
(Madras), Masukpatam, Calcutta, and a few other places* 
Ant! these possessions, all held upon sufferance, were but 
slightly defended from hostile attack, and were in fact 
very little more than factories, the commercial name by 
which they were designated. It was always in the power 
of the native princes to interrupt our trade and reduce the 
resident servants of the Company to a humiliating condition. 
Tl be Dutch were as strong in India as we were, and the 
French, the first to hire and discipline natives as sepoys, 
were far stronger. 

It soon became a problem whether the French or the 
English should have the dominion of the East. During a 
long series of years France was most ably served by M, 
Dupleix, and M. Bussy, who extended their influence among 
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the Indian potentates, and who, in tlieir diplomacy and in* 
trigues, were never hampered by any scruples of conscience, 
or by any want of cunning and ability, Pondicherry, their chief 
city and their stronghold, was well and regularly fortified* 
and a place of far greater strength than any we possessed. 
In military genius, in perseverance, and in other high quali¬ 
ties, M. Bussy proved himself a rival worthy of Clive, 

From the time of their first settlements in the country 
both the French and the English had, of necessity, been 
drawn into treaties and alliances with various native princes. 
When we supported one nabob, the French invariably espoused 
the part of another, and we were always as ready to place 
ourselves in opposition to the confederate of the French, 
These nabobs and khans were incessantly plotting or waging 
war against each other. Brother often armed against brother, 
son against father: a death among the chiefs hardly ever 
took place without being immediately followed by a disputed 
succession. Every claimant courted the support either of 
the French or of the English, If the Europeans joined them 
they were liberal in granting privileges and extension of 
territories, hut if their help was refused, their trade was 
interrupted, and they were subjected to all the evils which a 
native despot could indict. It was impossible that the two 
rival European nations should long co-exist in the same 
country. In 1745 the French, strongly reinforced from 
Europe and from the isles of France and Bourbon, made a 
strenuous effort to drive us out of every part of the Carnatic, 
Madras and Fort St. David were captured by Labotirdormaisj; 
but they were restored at the short pence of 1748. In the 
following year the English being reinforced, and having in¬ 
creased the number of their sepoys, took the field as the 
ally of Sakujee, a dethroned prince of Tanjore; and gained 
several important advantages, including the permanent pos¬ 
session of Devi Cottah, a strong fortress on the river Cole- 
roon. It was at the siege of Devi Cot-tub, that Clive, who 
had distinguished himself the preceding year in an attempt 
upon Pondicherry, first attracted universal attention ana 
admiration. He was, at this time in the twenty-fourth year 
of his age, and a lieutenant in the Company's service, 
poor and comparatively fri end less, with all his hopes of 
patronage, fame, and fortune, lying in his sword. 
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At the same time, the French were not inactive : they had 
struck up an alliance with Chunda Saheb, who claimed the 
succession of the Carnatic, and who aimed at dispossessing 
Mohammed Ali, an ally ot the English, of the important 
town and fortress of Tricbinopoly. This immediately brought 
the rival Europeans into fierce conflict: neither the English 
nor the French had any orders from Europe to recommence 
the war in Asia; but both frequently dispensed with any 
such orders, representing themselves as auxiliaries to the 
native princes, and not principals in the war. Various en¬ 
counters took place, now favourable to the French, and now 
to the English* Having gained a victory at Volconda, the 
F'ranch 1 aid slege to Tri<dunoj >oly; an d o nr Go vernmen t at 
Fort St, David and Madras were thrown thereby into great 
consternation. 

In a lucky hour, the Council promoted Clive to the rank 
of Captain, adopted a plan which his daring genius had 
suggested, and confided to him the execution of it. This 
was nothing less than to relieve Tvichinopoly by making a 
sudden attack upon Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic. The 
gallant young soldier had justly attributed the disgraceful 
defeat at Volcondu to the commanding officer, Captain Gin- 
gen, a weak, undecided man, and the preceding reverses to 
the incompetence and timidity of a certain Captain Cope, 
who must have been of the same stock as the hero of Preston 
Pans—of that Sir John Cope who preferred lying in Ids 
warm Led at Dunbar to getting up to fight on a'cold morn¬ 
ing, Clive had won the thorough affection of the sepoys, 
and knew that they might be trusted; as for the English 
soldiers, he said that they would do everything, if only pro¬ 
perly led. He had well drilled his men, since the time of his 
promotion, and they were no longer raw recruits, but 
stauuciq practised, and well-formed soldiers. 
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CLIVE AT ARGOT, 

1751 . 

Fort St. David and Madras were emptied of their troops, 
and left with the weakest garrisons, and jet Clive’s detach* 
ment, when completed, did not exceed 200 Englishmen and 
300 sepoys. His whole stall of officers counted no more 
than eight, six of whom had never been in action, and four 
of these six being* young men in the mercantile service of the 
Company, who, inhumed by Clive’s example, took up the 
sword to follow him. The artillery attached to this force 
consisted of three light field pieces. But Clive had learned 
something while acting as commissary, and had taken good 
care to provide supplies of provisions and abundant ammu¬ 
nition; He had already the forethought of a great com¬ 
mander, On the 20 th of August, I7ol, he started from 
Madras with a confidence of success. On the 29th, lie 
reached a pagoda, about lofty miles inland; and there re¬ 
ceived intelligence that the fort of Arcot had not been drained 
of its troops for the siege of Trichinopoly, but was actually 
garrisoned by 1,100 men. Nothing daunted, lie wrote to 
Madras for two eighteen-pounders to be sent after him with¬ 
out delaj^; and, continuing his march,he halted, on the 31st, 
within ten mdes of Arcot. The country people, or the scouts 
employed by the enemy, reported with consternation that 
they had seen the English marching, without concern, 
through a terrible storm of thunder, lightning, and rain* 
This was considered as a fearful omen by the native garrison, 
who instantly abandoned the fort, A few hours after their 
departure, Clive ami his men entered the city, which had no 
walls or defences; and, marching through the streets in the 
midst of tens of thousands of timid spectators, they took 
possession of the fort, where they found eight pieces oi 
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cannon, from four to eight pounders, a great heap of lend for 
shot, and abundance of gunpowder. The merchants of Arcot 
had for security deposited their goods in the fort: Clive 
scrupulously respected this property, and allowed some three 
or four thousand persons to remain in their houses, or dwell¬ 
ings, which were situated within the fort. All tills procured 
him many friends among the natives, who cared little for 
either of the parties contending for dominion over them ; and 
it enabled him to obtain provisions and snch materials as 
might be wanted to sustain a siege, for he could scarcely 
hope to be left with such a scanty force in undisturbed pos¬ 
session of his enemy's capital. But, before the besiegers 
should gather around him from afar, this precocious and self- 
taught general resolved to scatter the ex-garrison of the fort, 
who lingered in the neighbourhood, and who might recover 
from their panic. On the 4th of September, he marched out 
with the greatest part of his men and four held pieces; and 
he soon discovered 600 horse and 500 foot drawn up in 
battle array. They had a field-piece, managed by two or 
three Europeans, from which they fired at a great distance. 
They hilled a camel, and wounded a sepoy; but, as soon as 
the English got within musket-shot, they fled to the hills in 
their rear. Clive then returned to the fort of Arcot, 

The glorious affair of Arcot was not so much a siege as a 
fighting within old crumbling walls, and in the country outside. 

On the 0th, Clive made another excursion into the country, 
and found the enemy nearly at the same spot where he had 
found them Wore ; but their number now appeared to be 
nearly doubled, and they had two field-pieces with them in¬ 
stead of one. Moreover, they had chosen their ground with 
some skill, in a grove enclosed with a bank and ditch, and 
Imving^ in front an old tank, almost dry and choked up. 
They fired their field-pieces smartly, as Clive advanced, and 
killed three English soldiers. But the line, with Clive at 
its head, advanced more briskly; upon which the enemy, not 
thinking themselves safe in the grove, ran into the old tank, 
the banks of which were strong and high. Well under cover, 
they could scarcely be touched by the fire of the English 
line, and they were enabled to wound several of Clive's 
people. He, therefore, withdrew his troops to the rear of 
some buildings, and then detached u lilatoon to attack the 
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tank oa one of its sides, and threw forward another platoon 
in its front* Both gained the ridge of the hank, and gave 
their fire at the same instant, amongst numbers crowded to¬ 
gether in the tank. The next minute there was no one in 
that enclosure, except the killed—the enemy were in headlong 
flight! 

"Close to the scene of action, stood a village, and the Indian 
fort of Timery. Clive took possession of the village, and 
summoned the fort; but the governor knew he had no bat¬ 
tering cannon, and refused to surrender ; and, after throwing 
a few shells into the fort from a cohorn mortar, Clive marched 
back to Arcot, and employed his men in repairing the works 
of that crazy fortress* The enemy, seeing that he made no 
more sallies, conceived that he was beginning to be afraid of 
them; and, having raised their force to 3,000 fighting men, 
they encamped within three miles of the town. On the night 
of the 14tli of September, when they were buried in sleep, 
Clive burst into their camp, committed a great slaughter, 
and put them all to flight, without losing a single man* 

At this time, the two eighteen pounders which he bad de¬ 
manded, were on their way from Madras, escorted only by a 
few sepoys. Knowing that the enemy had occupied part of 
the road, and'taken. possession of a strong pagoda, in the in¬ 
tention of intercepting this escort, Clive sent out thirty 
Englishmen and fifty sepoys, with a field-piece, to dislodge 
them from the pagoda. The detachment found that the pa* 
goda was abandoned, but that the enemy had retreated to a 
fort on the road, where they weye continually reinforced. 

Upon this intelligence, Clive sent on nearly his whole force, 
remaining in the fortress with only thirty Europeans and fifty 
sepoys; while there were from 3,000 to 4,000 natives within 
the same walls. The enemy hereupon changed their design ; 
and, quitting all the positions they had occupied on the road, 
they returned hastily to Arcot, hoping to carry the fort by 
assault. • 

During the night, they completely surrounded the fort 
with horse and foot ; anti, on the following morning, they 
opened a fire of musketry upon the ramparts from some ad¬ 
jacent houses, which overlooked them. As this attack pro¬ 
duced no effect, a large body of horse and foot, mixed and in 
disorder, advanced to the outer gate of the fort, with a terrific 
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dm of voices arid warlike music; tint a few hanctgrehudes 
thrown in amongst them frightened the horses, which 
knocked down and galloped over the foot j and cavalry and 
infantry soon disappeared. 

About an hour after, a similar attack was followed by an 
equally quick repulse ] and, between night and morning, the 
mass of Clive’s little force, with the sepoys and the two 
precious battering-cannon from Madras, appeared on the 
skirts of the town. The enemy then packed up and fled, 
and Clive quietly opened his gates to receive his people. 
During the attack, the natives in the fort, well satisfied with 
his kind treatment, remained perfectly quiet- 

As had been expected, Chunda withdrew the greater part 
of liis forces from Trichinopoly: he did not march with them 
himself, but sent his son, Rajah Sabah, who entered the tow n 
of Arcot, with 4,000 horse and foot, and 150 French from 
Pondicherry, and fixed his head-quarters in the palace of the 
nabob. Being joined by the forces previously collected in the 
neighbourhood, Chunda found himself at the head of 10,000 
men, and with these he prosecuted a siege against a con¬ 
temptible fort, defended by Clive's little band. Yet, on the 
24th, the English commander made a sally, with the view of 
driving Rajah Saheb from the palace and the town ; or, if he 
failed in that, of striking terror into the native troops by the 
excess of Ms audacity. Rut, after a fight in the streets, he 
was compelled, by the artillery of the French, to fall hack 
into the fort. Had there been none but native troops, both 
palace and town would have been cleared. In this day’s 
sortie, Clive lost fifteen of his English soldiers, and one of 
his best officers, who sacrificed Jus own life in protecting that 
of his commander.* Moreover, Lieutenant Kevel, his only 
artillery officer, was disabled. 

He was now cooped up within the walls of the fortress, 
which were, in many places, falling to ruin. These walls were 
more than a mile in circumference ; the rampart was too nar¬ 
row to admit the firing of artillery; the parapet was low and 
weak \ the towers were only capable of receiving one cannon 
each; and the ditch was fordable in most places, and per- 

* This tv sw Lieutenant Trenwitk, who, seeing a sepoy from a win do w 
taking aim at Clive, pulled him on one side; upon which the sepoy, 
changing his aim, shot Txenwith through the tody. 
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feetlj dry and choked up in others* The houses, already 
mentioned as overlooking the ramparts, \vere soon filled with 
troops, and good French marksmen picked off several of tbs 
English garrison. 

At midnight, when the enemy had retired from Iheir ad¬ 
vanced positions, an attempt was made to blow up these 
houses, out it failed, and was the cause of depriving Clive 
of the services of another of his officers. He had now only 
four officers fit for duty. In order to husband the pro¬ 
visions within the fort, he sent away all the natives except 
a few artificers. For fourteen days the enemy prosecuted 
the siege with musketry from* the houses and a bombard¬ 
ment from four mortars* Several of the English were 
killed, and more were wounded on the ramparts, though 
they only showed them heads above the parapet. 

Clive himself had several hair-breadth escapes; three 
sergeants, who at different times singly attended him in 
visiting the works, were killed at his side. 

On the 94th of October the French, who had hitherto 
had no battering cannon, received from Pondicherry two 
eighteen-pounders and seven pieces of smaller calibre. A 
well-served battery was then opened, and at their very first 
shot the French dismounted one of Olive’s eighteen-pounders, 
and at the next entirely disabled it. The English mounted 
their other eighteen-pounder, but this too was soon dis¬ 
mounted, and was employed afterwards only in those parts 
of the fort where it was not exposed to the French artillery. 
In six days the French beat down all the wall between two 
of the towers, and made a practicable breach fifty feet wide. 
But, while they were making tins breach, Clive, with re¬ 
markable ingenuity, was making a deep trench, and erecting 
palisades and a strong parapet behind it; and he planted 
one of his field-pieces on one of the towers which fianked 
the breach, and two small pieces of cannon on the fiat roof 
of a house within the fort, and just opposite to the entrance 
which the French gims had made. The besiegers, aware of 
these preparations, would not venture into the breach until 
they should effect anofchei* in an opposite direction. They 
had burst one of their eighteen-poundei^s, hut they carried 
the remaining one, with a nine-pounder, to a new’ battery 
tvhieh they had erected on the opposite side of the fort. 
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Within that precinct Clive had found one of those enormous 
cannons which Turks, Persians, and other Orientals have al¬ 
ways so much admired. According to the local tradition, this 
monster gun had been sent from Delhi by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, and had been drawn by 1,00.0 yoke of oxen. 

Clive raised a mound of earth to such a height as com¬ 
manded the nabob*s palace over the roofs of the houses that 
lay between ; he hoisted the great gun on this mound, and, 
having found some iron ball which had been east for the 
gun, he loaded and fired. The ponderous hall went right 
through the palace, to the terror of the Rajah Saheb and 
his principal officers there assembled. But, as every charge 
took thirty pounds of powder, Clive ordered that the gun 
should be fired only once a day. On the fourth day the 
monster hurst. 

Both in imitation and retaliation the enemy raised a 
mound opposite one of the gates, and put two pieces of 
cannon upon it; but, before they could well begin their fire, 
Clive brought his reserved eighteen-pounder to bear upon it, 
and in less than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled 
down with the fifty men perched upon it, Tlie Company’s 
agents at Madras and Fort St. David, informed of the 
desperate contest in which Clive was engaged, determined 
to make an effort to relieve him, hut so limited were their 
means, that all they could do'was to send 100 English 
soldiers and 200 Sepoys, under the command of Lieutenant 
Bum's. This party, who had no cannon, were attacked 011 
the road between Madras and Arcot by 2,000 native troops, 
who had with them two field-pieces served by Europeans; 
and Innis, after a sharp contest, in which he lost twenty 
English soldiers and two officers, thought it prudent to face 
about and return to Madras, Clive and his reduced garrison 
thus seemed left alone to their fate; but the gallant defence 
they had made had produced a deep impression far and near, 
and the fickle nature of Indian alliances and compacts soon 
gave him more than a gleam of hope. 

At the distance of about thirty miles from Arcot, there 
lay encamped a body of 6,000 Mahrattas, under the com¬ 
mand of Morari Rao, a chief of more energy than conscience. 
Clive, surrounded as he was, found means to send a messenger 
to this chief; and the messenger soon returned safe to the 
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fort with a letter, in which Morari Rao stated that lie would 
not delay a moment to send a detachment to the assistance 
vf such brave men as the defenders of A root, whose beha* 
Hour had now, for the first time, convinced him that the 
English knew how to fight. Yet all that these Mahrathm 
did when they came, was to plunder and set fire to some 
houses in the outskirts of the town, for they would not 
venture to attack the barricades which had been erected in 
every street and in every avenue leading to the besieged 
fort. In their advance or in their retreat they, however, 
intercepted some ammunition destined for the besiegers* In 
the mean while, the French guns had made os econd breach, 
and Olive had counterworked it as lie had done the first. 
This second breach was nearly thirty yards wide; but the 
ditch there was deep and full of water. On the 14th of 
November, the grsat festvial in commemoration of the 
murder of the holy brothers Ilassan and Hussein, when 
the Mohammed ana of India quicken their fanaticism with 
opium and with bang-, Rajah Salieb and bis French allies 
resolved to storm the fort through its two opposite breaches. 
Elephants with large plates of iron fixed on their foreheads, 
were driven up to the gates as if they could have battered 
them down; and in the rear of these ponderous animals 
marched or scrambled a multitude of men on foot* 

This first essay was signally unfortunate, for the elephants, 
being wounded by the men on the ramparts, rushed madly 
round, threw down the rabble rout, trampled a good many of 
them to death, and then went off with their probosces in the 
air. The work in the breaches was more serious. In front 
of the first (to the north-west) the ditch was fordable, and 
there hundreds upon hundreds, drunk and furious with their 
wild devotion, and the drugs working 1 on their stomachs and 
brains, rushed across and entered the mortal gap* Some of 
these aspirants after the higher paradise even got across the 
trench which Clive had dug behind the breach* He let them 
come on almost to the palisade before he gave fire; but then 
he opened upon them with two pieces of crnpion and with his 
musketry, and every shoe and bullet told on their confuted 
nmss. They went back shrieking ; but others crowded 
tltrough the breach, and when these were driven off they 
wen 1 still succeeded by otliers. The ffre of small arms from 
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the palisade and parapet never slackened for a. moment, for 
Clive’s men who were behind kept loading the muskets and 
handing them to the front rank as' fast as they could dis¬ 
charge them* Tbef musketry, the two cannon, and ^ome 
bombs which Clive had prepared with short fusees, at Mgth 
drove back the bravest or maddest of the assailant s^und 
strewed nearly every foot of ground with their de& 7 or 
wounded* But in the mean time they were attempting the 
other breach* To cross the deep water of the ditch they had 
prepared a raft, which they launched with seventy men,upon 
it. This breach, like the other, was hanked on either side 
bv a tower, and in each of the towers there was one field-piece^. 
Observing that his men were firing witli bad aim, and that 
the raft was drawing near without injury, Clive ran into one 
of the towel’s, took the management of the field-piece into his 
own hands, and fired with such precision that in three or four 
discharges the rail was broken to pieces and the seventy men 
tumbled into the diteh—of whom some were drowned, sorbs 


killed by shot in the wafer, and some enabled to escape by 
swimming* All further attempts at storming were aban¬ 
doned* The enemy had lost 400 in killed and wounded, tew 
of whom were Europeans, for during the storm most of the 
Prench troops were observed drawn up and looking on at a 
distance* As for Clive he had only four English killed, and 
two sepoys wounded * So many of his garrison being previously 
disabled by wounds or sickness, the number which repulsed 
the storm was no more than 80 English, officers included, 
and 120 sepoys, and these, besides serving five pieces of 
cannon, expended 12,000 musket cartridges during the 
attack. The enemy, after a pause of two hours, renewed 
their fire upon the fort with musketry from the houses, and 
with their cannon } hut tliis was a mere waste of powder and 
shot, and at two o'clock in the afternoon they requested 
leave to carry off and bury their dead* Clive allowed them 
two hours. At four o’clock they once more opened their fire, 
nor did they again cease till two hours after midnight, when 
of a sudden a dead silence ensued* When day broke Clive 
learned that the whole army had abandoned Arcot in hasti 
and confusion* He instantly threw open the gate, and marched 
into their deserted quarters, where he found four pieces of 
artillery, four mortars, and a large quantity of ammunition 
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Thi^g ended the siege of the fort of Arcot, which had lasted 
fiftAdaySj and which, in a military point of view, had been 
fiighlW honourable to all engaged in the defence* It estab- 
lishe & Clive’s character as a soldier, and it raised the reputa¬ 
tion rf English arms in India from the lowest to the very 
highkt pitch. 

It\ jas been said by a competent judge that Clive,* who, it 
was Cionght, at this time, had neither read military books, 
nor conversed with men capable of giving him much instruct 
tion/i* the art of war, had employed all the resources which 
ar y dictated by the best masters—that he acted like an 
experienced general from the beginning—that he was born a 
soldhr.* It may, however, be suspected, that since his arri¬ 
val h India, Clive had assisted his natural genius with some 
careful study of a few good books. It is mentioned, indeed, 
tha; in the governor's house, at Port St. George, there was a 
go(d library open at all times to the young writer; and that 
Give, during the first year or two of his residence in India, 
though poverty and pride, shyness, and a sense of his de¬ 
cent education, led a very secluded life. 

The English troops engaged had never been under fire 
before this campaign* The sepoys acting with them be¬ 
haved with great gallantry, and testified a warm affection 
for their white comrades. When provisions were becoming 
scarce in the fort, the sepoys proposed that Clive should 
limit them to conja, the water in which the rice is boiled, 
and which resembles very thin gruel. “It is,” said they, 
“ sufficient for our support; the Europeans require the 
grain.” f 

Clive returned Port St. David to report his successes* 
On his way 600 sepoys, who had been serving the French! 
deserted with their arms and accoutrements, and joined him* 

Early in the month of February of the following year, 
1752, the enemy re-assembled in the field, and with 4,500 na¬ 
tives, horse and foot, 400 French, and a long train of artillery, 
began to ravage the Company's territories Clive, having 
been reinforced from Bengal, went out to meet them with 
380 English, 1,300 sepoys, and six field pieces. Such was 
now the terror of bis name that they retreated before him, 

* Major Lawrence. “ Narrative." 

* Sir John Malcolm, Life of Lord Clive. 
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abandoning one strong position after another. But, after a 
good chase, he came up with them near the village of Covre- 
Kfe ^l^oroughly^defeated them, after a hard-fought 
tattle, ihe riench then fled to the protecting walls of 
Pondicherry, and Clive with nine pieces of their cannon, and 
some prisoners, returned to Port St. David. 

After other exploits, in this same year,1752, Clive, with 200 
recrmts, who had u,st been landed from England at Madras, 
500 newly raised bepoys, and with four twenty-four pounders 
attacked Covelong an important fort in the Carnatic, about 
twenty miles south of Fort St. David, which mounted 30 , 
pieces ot cannon, and was garrisoned by 50 Preach and 300 
sepoys. Clives recruits are represented as being the very 
refuse of our London prisons. But as this extraordinary man 
had become a general suddenly and as if by inspiration, so 
had he the faculty of making soldiers in a week out of va<m- 
T?X* ea -i M ? rst his .iail-bfrds showed some 

th?time°^ , p ) f \ C lVe *f me ? out their fears, and by 

the time the fort snmradered the fellows were heroes. J 

Jm Covdwg Cl,,, an d his little force flew to Chingli- 
p , a fort distant about forty miles, and garrisoned by 
French and natives in their service. Chingliput fell, us dicl 
eveiy place that Clive attacked in person. * 
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A. D. 1757. June 23. 

Every reader must be familiar with the dismal tale of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. That factory had been attacked on 
the 16th June, 1756, by Suraj-u-Dowlab, the new nabob of 
Bengal, a young, dissolute, rapacious, and cruel tyrant; and 
it bad fallen, not because the English garrison was so weak in 
numbers, hut because there was not an officer of skill and 
spirit to command it. Had Robert Clive been there, the vast 
barbaric host would have been discomfited and put to the rout 
on the first day of their siege; but Clive, who'had gone to 
England on sick leave, was far away from Bengal at this 
critical moment. 

The barbarities practised on the English, and the horrible 
death of 123 of them in the Black Hole, called aloud for 
vengeance; and Suraj-u-Dowlah was such a monster that no 
security could be enjoyed either by the English or by the 
natives in Calcutta, so long as he sat upon the mnsnud at 
Moorshedahad, and ruled oyer Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
But Clive, <f The Daring in War/’ was soon preparing to 
come against him. * 

On the 16tli October, 1756, Clive and Admiral Watson set 
sail fro m M a dr as for the H oqghly. The force consisted off ve 
of his Majesty’s ships, and five of the Company’s, having on 
board 900 European infantry and 1,500 sepo} r s. Five hun¬ 
dred more sepoys were expected from Bombay. It was not 
until the 22nd December that Clive reached the Fulta, a vil¬ 
lage on the left hank of the Hoogldy, about twenty miles in 
a straight line below Calcutta. Here be found the mournful 
English fugitives from that city. With a small part of this 

* Clive’s exploits gained him horn the natives the carye Sahut 
Jung, or the Daring in War* 
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force the Daring in War heat the nabob's general Moni- 
chund, who had come down from Calcutta with 3,000 horse 
and foot; captured the force of Budge-Budge; sent the 
natives scampering up the country; and, on the 2nd January 
1757, took possession ot the fort and town of Calcutta, with¬ 
out losing a man. 

So complete was the panic of the Nabob’s troops that Major 
Coote, with only fifty Europeans and one hundred sepoys 
scoured the country for miles, destroying or capturing a vast 
quantity of rice and other provisions, and malting good booty 
besides. At. the end of January, Suraj-u-Dowlah, with hor¬ 
rible threats and imprecations came down from Moorshedabad 
with an immense army of cavalry and infantry. Clive was 
utterly without cavalry, having only one horse which had 
been brought from Madras; hut with 1,500 soldiers, Euro¬ 
peans aDd sepoys, and 600 brave English sailors who had 
been landed iroin tbe licet, Le thoroughly beat the tyrant at 
a short distance from the city, and compelled him to implore 
for peace. ,As Clive'expected that the Nabob would be joined 
by 400 or 500 Frenchmen from the neighbouring factory of 
Chanderangore, he granted him peace for the present. 

No sooner bad Snraj-u-DowIah returned to bis capital and 
recovered from las panic than he sent emissaries to Golconda 
to invite that brave and skilful French officer, M. Bussy with 
his troops, into Bengal. 

losing no time, Clive and Admiral Watson went up the 
Hooghly, bombarded Chandernagore, and took that important 
stronghold, although it was garrisoned by 900 French. 

After playing off all the tricks of Eastern diplomacy and 
state-craft, Suraj-u-Dowlah drew together an immense army 
at Plassey, where he encamped, in the expectation of bein«- 
joined by M. Bussy and his disciplined Frenchmen, and by 
other confederates. By degrees nearly every man, home, 
elephant, musket, fire-lock, and cannon lie possessed were 
collected in that strong and commanding position. B ut there 
was treachery in the camp, and the Nabob was believed to 
have rendered himself odious to a great part of the army. 
Meer Jaffier, a Mahommedan soldier of fortune, and the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the forces, engaged to abandon the Nabob 
and join the English with such troops as he could bring over 
with him; hut the conduct of this chief was so unsteady, so 
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doubly treacherous and equivucating, that little reliance could 
be placed on any engagement lie made. 

Clive resolved to attack Sur aj-u-Dowlah, and, though not 
without reluctance, Admiral Watson agreed to send 200 of bis 
sailors with him. 

Marching steadily on from Chanderaagore, Clive reached 
Patlee on the IGtb June, and detached Captain Coote to take 
Cutw ah, a mud fort, about twelve miles higher up, and com¬ 
manding the passage of the river Cossimbuzar. Alter firing 
a few shots the garrison fled out of the fort, wherein Coote 
found rice enough to supply an army of 10,000 men for a 
whole year. In"the evening Clive came up with Ins mam 
body and encamped in the plain j kit the next day the rain, 
setting in with terrible violence, obliged him to seek shelter 
for his army in the houses and mud huts of the town of 
Cutwah, which stood near the fort. 

On the l?th June a letter was received from Meet Jafherj 
hut it was very unsatisfactory. Clive determined not to 
cross the river of Cossimbuzar—the holiest branch of the 
Ganges—until he should obtain some further securities or 
assurances from Jaffier. On the 20th, the anniversary of the 
Black Hole tragedy, two emissaries from that chief stole into 
our camp, and assurances were given that the chief would be 
true to Ms word, and that he would he sure to join Clive with 
at least 3,000 of the Nabob's horse. But the rogue had lied 
so often that it was impossible to believe him. 

The mind of the English commander was naturally dis¬ 
quieted by suspicion and misgivings. With the assistance 
of Meer Jnfiieris 3,000 horse, he made sure of victory, but 
without this accession of force he almost despaired if not of 
victory, of being able to turn it to good account, as his very 
small briny was wholly destitute of cavalry. The greatness 
of the stake for which he was playing with so small an army, 
the heavy responsibility" that lay upon him, rendered him 1 
irresolute and nervous, and he had recourse, for the first and 
last time in his life, to a counci 1-of-war. Having on the 

morning of the 21st, assembled his officers to the number of 
fifteen, he proposed the following questions:—“ Whether the 
army should immediately cross into the island of Cossim¬ 
buzar, and at all risks attack the Nabob ? or whether, avail¬ 
ing themselves of the great quantity of rice which they had 
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token at Cutwah, they should maintain themselves there 
timing the rainy season* and in the mean time invite the 
Mahrattas to enter the province and join them V 7 Contrary 
to the established practice, Clive gave his opinion first—and 
it was, that they should remain where they were. Majors 
Kilpatrick and Grant with six other officers agreed with 
Clive ; but Captain Coote differed with him* and his opposite 
opimon was supported by six other officers. Coots's notion 
w f U5 ~ common soldiers were at present confident 

Oi success; that a stop so near the enemy would naturally 
quell tins ardour; that the arrival of the French troops with 
M. Law would add strength to the Nabob's force, and 
vigour to his councils; that they would surround the 
Anglish army and cut off its communication with Calcutta, 
when distresses not yet foreseen might min it as effectually 
as the loss of a battle,” He therefore advised that they 
should either advance and decide the contest immediately or 
immediately return to Calcutta. But Clive's majority of 
nine had scarcely carried the question against Coote's seven, 
when Clive himself felt dissatisfied at the decision, and his 
mm d began to resume its vigour and firmness. To collect 
ins thoughts he retired alone to a grove of mango-trees a 
little beyond tbo town of Cutwah; he remained there for an 

otn in deep meditation* but then he returned to his quar¬ 
ters with the Word i( Forward” on lii lip 3 - and, without 
consulting or caring for the coimcii-of-war* he gave his 
orders that the army should cross the river on the following 
morning. ° 

At the hour appointed* at sunrise* the troops were put in 
motion: they had all crossed the river by four in the after¬ 
noon* and after a rapid march they encamped, long after 
sunset* in a mdngo grove near Plassey, and within a mile or 
the enemy, Olive* jcept awake by his anxious thoughts* 
heard during the whole night the drums, trumpets, and cym¬ 
bals of the Nabob's host* who had been warned of the ap¬ 
proach of the English* and were making their barbaric music 
to dispel drowsiness* Surapu-Bowlah* who was in the camp 
at Plassey* was as 1 sleepless as Clive; his army was im¬ 
mense* hut he had no personal courage* and no "confidence 
nj his chiefs. It appears that he counted most on a few 
■rrench artillerymen w;ho had joined him. At last the da^ 
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broke which was to decide the fate of Bengal and its vast 
and rich dependencies* 

The extensive ground occupied by the Nabob's array had 
defences both natural and artificial; a deep winding liver 
flowed round three of its sides, and the other side was in part 
traversed by a ditch: there were two tanks surrounded by 
high earthen embankments, and there were groves, thickets, 
and eminences in various directions* But, relying on theii 
superiority in numbers, the native troops, instead of waiting 
to be attacked, marched out to attack the English. Soon 
after sunrise they poured through all their openings, and 
advanced to the mango grove where Clive lay. They were 
40,000 foot and 16,000 horse; they had fifty heavy cannon, 
each drawn by a long train of white oxen, and pushed on , 
from behind by an elephant; and, besides tins ordnance, 
there were some field-pieces under the direction of about 
forty Frenchmen. The cavalry was far superior in quality 
to any that the English had yet seen in the Carnatic or in 
Bengal: it was not composed of tho unwarlike weakly 
materials found in the valley of the Ganges and the plains 
of Hindustan, hut both men and horses were from the 
hardier clime of Northern India* To oppose this vast host 
Clive had but 3,000 foot, and of this number only 1,000 
were British; but his sepoys were admirably trained and 
disciplined, were all commanded by British oncers, and were 
enthusiastically attached to their general. All the artillery 
he had consisted of eight field-pieces, but these were well 
placed in the wood, and ably served by artillerymen and by 
sailors from Watson’s fleet. Clive expected every moment 
to receive an encouraging message from Meer Jaffier, but 
none came. The Indians began the-fight with their great 
guns. Clive ordered his people to sit down on the ground, 
and the loud cannonade of the enemy t did them little mis¬ 
chief, the balls mostly striking the mango-trees over their 
heads. But 'when the Indians came a little nearer to the 
grove, the rapid fire of the English field/pieces did great 
execution on their crowded and confused ipiasses. At eleven 
o’clock Clive resolved to keep up his "cannonade, which 
seemed quite sufficient to deter the ertenpjy from a near ap¬ 
proach, all the rest of the day, and then/t when night arrived, 
to penetrate into the Nabob's campA these night attacks 
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having' so often been proved the best method of mining 
native armies, About noon there fell a heavy shower of 
rain, which damaged the ammunition of the incautious 
Indians, and thereby obliged them to slacken their fire; 
but Clive’s powder being; well protected from the elements, 
his eight field-pieces in the grove kept up their fire with the 
greatest regularity. About the hour of noon one of his 
cannon-balls mortally wounded Meer Murdeen, one of the 
highest and best officers of the enemy; and the event 
greatly terrified the Nabob, who was remaining in his tent 
at a safe distance, and who bad hitherto been flattered by 
those who took a nearer view of the battle with the assur¬ 
ance that his victory was certain. But now Siiraj-u-Dow- 
lah could see nothing before him but defeat and treachery; 
and, sending for Meer Jaffier, he took liis turban from his 
head and threw it on the ground, exclaiming, ff Jaffier, that 
turban you must defend,” Meer Jaffier bowed reverentially 
to the Nabob, and to the symbol of him, the turban on the 
ground ; and, crossing Ids hands on his heart, he protested he 
would do all that could he done for his prince. It is said 
that immediately after this interview Jaffier despatched a 
messenger to Clive informing him of the mortal wound of 
the great officer, and of the Nabob’s fears, and advising 1dm 
to make an attack on the camp three hours after midnight; 
but it is added that his messenger was too much afraid of 
the cannon-balls to venture to the English position* It 
appears doubtful whether such messenger was ever sent by 
the faltering, calculating conspirator, who was evidently 
determined not to commit himself on the held, or to risk any¬ 
thing until lie should see a certainty of Clive's success. But 
the increasing panic of the unmanly Nabob soon made that 
success most certain. BoyduHub, who was as deep in the 
conspiracy as Meer Jaffier, repaired to the craven, to mag¬ 
nify the danger and to advise him to retreat immediately to 
his capital- Suraj-u-DowIah at once gave orders for com¬ 
mencing the retreat, and at about two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon the firing of his gTeat guns ceased altogether, and the 
long teams of white oxen were put to the cumbrous car¬ 
riages to drag them off* In a short time all that host, horse 
and foot, was seen retreating through the camp, and nothing 
remained stationary on that side except the small body o f 
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French adventurers who had ensconced themselves and their 
field-pieces behind the embankment of one of the tanks. To 
dislodge these Frenchmen, Major Kilpatrick detached him¬ 
self, without orders, from the grove, with two companies and 
two field-pieces. When he was made aware of this un¬ 
authorised movement, Clive ran to Kilpatrick, reprimanded 
him, and seut him back to the grove to bring up the entire 
force. As soon as the English began to approach in num¬ 
bers, the French, seeing that they were left without any 
support, hastily abandoned the tank, and retreated to the rear 
of some mtrenchments in the interior of the camp. 

While Clive was advancing, a great body of the Nabob's 
cavalry appeared on liis ilank : these were the troops of 
* Mcer Jafiier, but they were not recognized as such by the 
English, for the promised white Hag was not held out, nor 
was any other signal given or message sent. Clive, conceiv¬ 
ing that they were manoeuvring to fall upon liis baggage 
and his rear—which, doubtless, they would have done if he 
had been checked and beaten—detached three platoons of 
the line and a field-piece to stop their march* Major Grant 
presently fired into the mass; and Jatiier, still making no 
sign, halted and fell hack. Clive, in the mean time, had 
taken possession of the tank which the Fi-ench had aban¬ 
doned, had occupied an eminence 1100 yards to the left of 
the tank, and was now maintaining from both these posts a 
warm cannonade* But the French kept their ground, some 
of the Nabob's troops rallied, and some of his heavy guns 
were again loaded and pointed upon the English. Some 
bodies of cavalry, too, advanced several times as if to charge, 
but they were every time stopped and driven back by Clive's 
field-pieces. At last that great body of horse which bad 
recently been on his flank began to move off the field with¬ 
out joining the rest of the Nabob's army ; and this convinced 
Clive that they were the troops of Meer Jaffier, and that 
that conspirator was now in reality doing something, in his 
timid way, to settle the affair. In a few minutes Clive 
advanced still farther and fell upon the Frenchmen, who, 
finding themselves again abandoned by the natives, fled from 
their position, and this time left their field-pieces behind 
them. There was no more fighting: the Nabob's tens of 
thousands were flying towards Moorshedabad j the whole 
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camp, with tents, baggage, artillery, and oxen, was left in 
the undisputed possession of the English, whose booty upon 
that spot alone was of immense value, Sura}-u-Dowfah, 
mounted on a swift dromedary, was the foremost in the 
flight: he was accompanied by some 2,000 horsemen, and 
seems never to have stopped or looked behind him till he 
reached his capital* Clive stated his loss at twenty-two 
killed and fifty wounded, and these chiefly blacks; and the 
loss of the enemy at about 500 killed and wounded. All 
of his little army, British or sepoys, had behaved with the 
greatest steadiness and bravery, but praise was more par¬ 
ticularly given to the 39 th Regiment, which still bears on 
its banners the name of u Plassey/* and the motto, Primtts m 
in Indis* 

The English pursued the fugitives over six miles of 
ground, and then encamped for the night at Daudpore, 
where, between night and morning, Meer Jaflier came and 
encamped likewise, 

Suraj-u-Dowlah, who arrived at Moorshedabad about mid¬ 
night, fled from that city soon after, disguised in a mean 
dress, carrying with him a rich casket of jewels, and having 
no other companions than the guardian of his women and 
one of his concubines* 

On the 24th of June, the day after the battle, it was 
agreed that JUeer Jaflier should be Tfahoh instead of the 
fugitive tyrant* Pushing on with his cavalry, Jaflier took 
possession of the capital, and made sure of the treasury* 
Clive thought it prudent to postpone his entry into Moor 
shedahad until the 29th ; and when lie entered he was sur¬ 
rounded by 200 English, and 300 faithful sepo}^* More* 
over, he took up his quarters in a strong palace, sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate his 500 men* lie had been assured 
that a plan had been formed to assassinate him; and it is 
probable that there were more plots than one* 

Suraj-u-Dowlah was caught at Rajahmahal* While rest- 
ng and hiding there* he was recognized by a poor fakeeF 
or dervish, whose ears he had caused to be cut off about 
thirteen months before his downfall* On the 2nd of July, 

* Orme, Colonel V?i Ites* Sir John Malcolm, Life of Lord Clive* 
Clive’s owe account of the battle, in Ms Life, by Malcolm* C* 
MacTarlane, ‘ E Our Indirin Empire** 
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at tLe hour of midnight, he was brought like a felon into 
the presence of Meer JafEer, in the palace which had &o 
recently been his own. He behaved m the most abject 
manner, crawling in the dust at the feet of the new Nabob, 
and weeping and praying for mercy. It is said that Meer 
Jaffier, dreading the anger of Clive, would have spared his 
life ; but his savage son Meeran, with a guard of soldiers, 
burst into the chamber where the fallen tyrant was confined, 
and murdered him before the dawn. 

The booty immediately obtained was immense* On the 
6th of July, Clive and the English committee obtained pay* 
ment in coined silver, of 7,271,660 rupees ; in addition to 
which, Clive accepted from Meer Jaffier about 160,000^. on 
private account. The money filled 700 chests, embarked in 
100 boats, which proceeded under the care of soldiers to 
Nudea, whence they were escorted to Calcutta and Fort 
William by all the boats of the English squadron, with 
banners flying and music playing; a scene of triumph and 
joy, and a striking contrast to the scene of the preceding 
year, when Surnj-u-Dowkh bad ascended the same stream 
triumphant from the conquest and plunder of Calcutta.* 

Between the 0th and SOfcli of August, the Company 
received gold, jewels, and cash, to the value of 3,255,095 
more rupees, Meer Jaffier still remaining bound to pay 
above a million sterling in the course of the following year* 
Besides granting the English full freedom of trade through¬ 
out the three provinces, the new Nabob consented to the 
entire expulsion of the French for ever, and the delivery to 
the Company of their factories and effects* It is scarcely 
necessary to state our accessions of territory on the side 
"*f Calcutta; for the victory of Plassey may he said to 
have given us the real sovereignty of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. 

Before this campaign of 1757 ended, Coote cleared the 
province of Bahar, and reached the frontier of Oude; and then, 
^ing by the Ganges, glided down to Patna, and thence 
to Moorsliedabad. In less than two years Clive was him¬ 
self at Patna with a more numerous army, dictating his will 
to all the surrounding states, and tranquillizing the country 
more by his good policy than by bis arms* The example 
* Omie. 
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of “ the Daring in War’’ animated other British officers in 
different parts of India: and Calliaud, Fordo, Goote, and 
men like them, soon gained advantages on the side of 
Madras almost equal to those obtained by Clive himself in 
Bengal.* 

* "While passing these sheets through the press, we have received a 
letter from a young officer of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers, who, 
at the time of writing, was descending the river to Calcutta, there to 
embark for the war in Burmah. He says; “In the rainy season, the 
steamers do not go round through the Sunderbunds to Calcutta, but 
make a much shorter cut through the river which they now call the 
Bogherette river, and which leads from the Ganges into the Hooghly, 
This Bogherette is rather a pretty little stream; but it is navigable 
only iu the rainy season, Aloorshedabad is on the left bank of this 
stream* We passed the well-known city at about 10 o'clock in the 
morning; and, in the afternoon, we passed die famous field of Plassey* 
Xord Clive, and all the stirring scenes which were enacted there,-came 
forcibly to my memory as we glided by in our steamer. They say that 
there is one tree left of the memorable mango grove in which brava 
Clive encamped the evening before the celebrated battle." 
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BEDARRA. 

A.D, 1759. November 36* 

Thk greatness of a battle does not always depend on the 
numbers engaged in it. Very little battles have been fought 
by immense armies* and very great ones—great in their cir¬ 
cumstances and in the importance of the results—have been 
fought and won by very small armies. Bedarra saved our 
rising empire in the East from convulsion, if not from ruin 
and death 

Meer Jaffier* whom Clive had made Nabob after his vic¬ 
tory at Plassey* proved an unsteady and faithless ally or depen¬ 
dent* and was hurried by the passions of his son Meeran into 
plots and combinations lor driving the English out of Bengal 
He invited the Dutch to send a strong armament from 
Batavia and their other possessions in the Indian Archipelago 
There was at the moment no war in Europe between Hol¬ 
land and England* yet the authorities at Batavia eagerly 
entered into the project* and agreed to send troops up the 
Hooghly to the Dutch factory and fort of Chinsura* on the 
opposite side of the river* but only a few miles above Cal¬ 
cutta. There were traitors in the camp and council of the 
great traitors Meer Jaffier and Meeran* and Clive obtained 
some intelligence of their intensions. 

Early in the month of August a Dutch ship armed in the 
Hooghly with European troops on board. The Dutch 
solemnly protested that the ship which had come into tUe 
lower pdrt of the river* had bee*i driven in by stress of 
weather* and that she and the troops on board would depart 
in peace as soon as they had obtained water and provisions* 
The vessel* however* continued to lie where she was* and at¬ 
tempts were made to send soldiers up to Chinsura by conceal- 
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mg them In the bottom of native boats ; but Clive issued his 
mandate that every Butch and native boat should he stopped 
and searched. The gentlemen at Chinsnra remonstrated and 
protested against these proceedings on the part of a friendly 
power ; hut Clive continued to stop their soldiers* and to send 
them bach to their ship* telling the gentlemen of the factory 
that he was in Bengal in a double capacity : that as an Eng¬ 
lish officer, while England was engaged in a war with Trance, 
he was justified by the laws of nations in searching all vessels 
whatever, not knowing hut that they might introduce Trench 
troops into the country; and that* as an auxiliary to the 
Great Mogul* he was under the necessity, by solemn treaty* 
to oppose the introduction of any European or foreign troops 
whatsoever into Bengal. The Dutch* perhaps proud of their 
great writers on that subject* cited the laws of nations on 
their own side, and kept pressing their warlike preparations 
all the time; and the mind that can condemn Clive's conduct 
in this particular, and call it an attacking u without provoca¬ 
tion the ships and troops of a nation in friendship with this 
country,” must previously have lost its perception in the 
muddiest mazes of metaphysics. If Clive had seen with such 
organs all would have been lost. 

Early in October, Meer Jaffier arrived in person at Calcutta, 
as if merely intending to honour Clive with a visit. A day or 
two after advices came from below of the arrival of six more 
Dutch ships of a large size* and crammed with troops, partly 
Europeans and partly Malays, from Batavia and other Dutch 
settlements in the islands, " Now,” says Clive, or a pen that 
wrote for him, i( the Dutch mask fell off* and the Nabob 
(conscious of his having given his assent to their coming* and 
at the same time of our attachment and his own unfaithful 
dealings with us) was greatly confused and disconcerted. He, 
however, seemed to make light of it; and told the governor 
(Clive) he was going to reside three or four days at his fort 
of Hooghly* where he would chastise the insolence of the 
Butch* and drive them soon out of the river again. On the 
19th of October he left Calcutta; and in place of his goin^ 
to his fort at Hooghly* he took up his residence at Cojafi 
Wazeed’s garden* aoout half-way between that and Chin- 
sura; a plain indication that he had no apprehensions from 
the Butch, whom he received there in the most gracious 
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manner he could, more like friends and allies than as enemies 
to him and liis country/** 

In three or four days, Clive received a letter from the 
Nabob, informing him that he had thought proper to grant 
some indulgence to the Dutch in their trade, and that the 
Dutch, on their part, had engaged to leave the river with 
their ships and troops as soon as the season would permit. 
But this reference to the seasons was unfortunate, inasmuch 
as, at the time of his writing, the season permitted their de¬ 
parture with the greatest safety. Clive, from the tenor of 
the letter, and the whole course of the Nabob’s conduct, felt 
assured that the Dutch had no intention to quit the river, 
and that Meer JafEer had given his permission to them to 
bring up their troops if they could. This Clive was deter¬ 
mined they should not do; and the council at Calcutta 
heartily agreed with him. The Nabob had not ventured to 
withdraw the orders lie bad given to the English to oppose 
the Dutch. A very few days later, intelligence was received 
that the Dutch armament was actually moving up the river 
towards Calcutta, and that the Dutch agents were enlisting’ 
troops of every denomination at Chinsura, Cossimbuzar, and. 
even as far up the country as Patna, and this plainly with 
the connivance of Meer Jaffier, and the more open assistance 
of his son Meeran. Clive saw that the junction of the arma¬ 
ment from below, and the troops from above, with the force 
already collected within the walls of Chinsura, would be fol¬ 
lowed by the declaration of the Nabob in favour of the Dutch, 
and an immediate movement upon the English settlements. 
His force in Europeans was, at the moment, actually interior 
in number to that of the Dutch on board the seven ships 
alone, without counting those in garrison at Chinsura; for 
the force from Batavia, now accurately reported, consisted of 
700 Europeans and 800 Malays—the latter a far braver race 
of men than the natives of Bengal. There was no time to be 
lost—this was no season for indulging in subtleties and nice 
distinctions, or for turning over the pages of Grotlus and 
Puffendorf and Clive resolved to proceed at once against 
the Dutch, as if they were open instead of secret enemies. 
At the critical moment, some of the council were startled by 

* Account from a MS. entitled “ A Narrative of the Disputes of the 
Dutch in Bengal," found by Sir John Malcolm among Clive’s papere. 
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the notion of infringing the treaties of peace existing between 
the United Provinces and Great Britain, and of commencing 
a war on their own responsibility. But Clive said that u a 
public man may sometimes be called upon to act with a halter 
round his neck” Clive’s private interests must have been in 
conflict with his public duty, for he had recently remitted a 
great part of his fortune to Europe through the Butch East 
India Company, who might have kept the money in the 
banks of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, both in revenge and in 
compensation. These considerations might have induced 
another man to avoid extremities* hut they appear to have 
Lad no weight whatever with fl the Daring in War,” who 
was equally daring 1 in policy. “ Notwithstanding all that 
had passed,” says the paper we have already quoted from, 
iX on receipt of the last Butch remonstrance, we found our 
sentiments a good deal embarrassed, doubting whether we 
should stand justified to our country and employers in com¬ 
mencing hostilities against an ally of England, supposing they 
should persist in passing the batteries below with their ships and 
troops. In this situation we anxiously wished the next hour 
would bring us news of a declaration of war with Holland ; 
which we had indeed some reason to expect by our last ad¬ 
vices from England. Another strong reason which deter¬ 
mined us to oppose, them, and on which subject we had been 
guarded against by the Court of Directors, was, that in all 
likelihood the Dutch would first commence hostilities against 
us in India. Thus circumstanced, the Dutch themselves 
removed all our difficulties by beginning hostilities below, 
attacking with shot and seizing several of our vessels, grain- 
boats, &c.; tearing down our colours, disembarking our 
guns, military stores, <£e., from our vessels to their own ships, 
making prisoners of the captains, officers, They also 
began hostilities on shore in our settlements, where they tore 
down our colours, and burned the houses and effects of the 
Company ? $ tenants in those parts.” 

It was not known whether the Dutch would come up the 
river and pass the English batteries with their ships and 
troops on board, or whether they would land the troops below 
the batteries, and march them thence by land; but Clive 
made the necessary dispositions against both these plans of 
operation, as far as comported with the smallness of his dis- 
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posable force, consisting' only of about 330 English* 1,20G 
sepoys* and three of the Company’s ships, which were all that 
were then in the river. Just at this juncture, Colonel Forde 
returned to Calcutta, from his career of conquest in the 
Northern Circars and the Deccan : he liar! quitted his com¬ 
mand on account of ill-health, anti with the intention ot 
returning to England by the first opportunity; but at the 
invitation of Ids friend and patron Clive, who entertained the 
highest opinion of his bravery and abilities, he readily agreed 
to take the command of part of the forces. 

On the 19th of November, Forde moved from Calcutta to 
the northward, took the Dutch settlement at Barnagore, on 
the left bank of the -Hooghly, crossed the river the nest day 
with his troops and four pieces of artillery, and marched 
towards Chanderaagore, to strike terror into the factory of 
Chinsura, and to be ready to intercept the Dutch troops in 
case they should land. The rest of his troops, and the best 
and largest proportion, with many volunteers draughted from 
the militia, and part of an independent company mounted as 
cavalry, Clive sent down to the forts on the river under the 
command of Captain Knox, Mr. Mol well took charge of 
Fort William with the militia, consisting of about 250 Eng¬ 
lish and a few Portuguese. Clive remained at Calcutta, but 
went and catne, dividing his attention and presence between 
the two divisions of his army under Forde and Knox. It 
was noticeable that men who had been absolute cowards under 
Governor Drake, and'the other imbeciles that presided over 
the defence of Calcutta at the time of Suraj-u-Dowlab’s 
siege, were now brave, alert, and confident. The three 
English East Jndiamen which had arrived after the Dutch, 
were lying in the lower part of the river, between that squad¬ 
ron and the sea; but, as the Dutch ships now began to ascend 
the river, these rndiamen were ordered to pass them and 
station themselves above the English batteries at Chamoc 
and Turin a, where fire-boats had been prepared to assist in 
destroying them. The Dutch commodore, at sight of the 
three Jndiamen coming up, sent to tell Commodore Wilson 
that n he attempted to pass he would fire upon him. On 
the .wist of November, the Dutch cast anchor within range 
of the English cannon on the batteries; on the 33rd, they 
landed on the Chinsura side of the river their army of 1,500 
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men, and tlien dropped down with their ships to a place called 

Melancholy Point”—for them appropriately so named_ 

where the three English ships were lying ready for action. 

I he moment the Dutch troops were landed, Clive sent 
Captain Ivnox across the river to reinforce Colonel Forde 
and ordered Commodore Wilson to demand immediate resti- 
tutwn of our vessels, subjects, and property, and, on their 
refusal, to fight, smk, burn, and destroy the Dutch squadron. 
1 he next day (the 24tb) the demand was made and refused. 

, • „ , Hr s ev , en , ships, four of them being called “capital 

ships; the English had only three, and they appear to have 
derived no assistance whatever either from the land batteries, 
which were too for off, or from the fire-boats. Nevertheless 
Commodore Wilson, who began the attack, ended it in two 
hours with the total defeat of the enemy : the Dutch com¬ 
modore, who had thirty men, killed and many wounded, 
struck, and tlie rest followed the example, all except his 
second, who cut and ran down the river as far as Culpee 
thirty-three miles in a straight line below Calcutta, when she 
was stopped short, intercepted, and taken bv the Orford and 
Moyal George, which had just arrived from England. Ap¬ 
parently alarmed and stupifiedby tlie loss of their squadron, 
tbe Dutch and their Malays halted and wavered on their 
march to Chinsura,/ind on the 25th, the day after the fi"*bt 
on the river, they blundered upon a wretched position, from' 
which i-etreat was difficult and a further advance impractic¬ 
able. Forde with the quick eye of a soldier saw their 
blunder—saw that he had them upon the hip; hut them 
came over him a doubt and a misgiving 1 ; and, hesitating to 
attack tlie troops of a European nation not in a state of 
declared war, he sent a hasty messenger across the river with 
a note to Clive, saying, «that if* he had the order of conn- 
cil he could attack the Dutch, with a fail 1 prospect of destroy¬ 
ing them.” Clive, who was playing a quiet game at cards 
wJien the note reached him, took out his pencil, and, without 
quitting the table, wrote on the back of it—< £V Dear Forde* 

fight them immediately, I will send you the order of coun- 
cil to-morrow.” * 

Accordingly Forde fought the Dutch; and tbe engage¬ 
ment was short, bloody, and decisive. It took place in the 
* Sir John ITalcoIm, Life of Clive. 
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vnllev of Bediarra, about four miles from Chinsura, part of 
the garrison of which place had contrived to join the Dutch, 
who were commanded by one Roussel, a French soldier oi 
fortune, and who were put to a total rout in less than half an 
hour. The fugitives left on the field 120 Europeans, and 
COO Malays in killed; about 150, including M. Roussel and 
fourteen other officers, were wounded; and about 350 Dutch 
and 200 Malays were taken prisoners. The total loss of the 
English was inconsiderable. It is affirmed that not more 
than fourteen of the Europeans who had come with the expe¬ 
dition, were enabled to enabled to reach Chin sura. Colonel 
Forde had with him not quite 300 Europeans, and about 
400 sepoys. His exploit has been justly called u one of the 
most brill ian t incidents of the war/ 7 * From the field of his easy 
victory Forde marched to Chinsura, and, sitting* down before 
that place, which he could have taken by a coup de main, 
he wrote to Calcutta for further orders. But the Dutch 
factory, in abject submission, implored for a cessation of 
hostilities. Deputies were appointed on both sides; the 
Dutch disavowed the proceedings of their squadron, humbly 
acknowledged themselves the aggressors, and agreed to pay 
costs and damages; and upon these conditions an amicable 
settlement was arranged, and their captured ships were all 
restored to them. Three days after the battle of Bedarra 
the nabob’s son, Meeran, whom Clive seldom mentioned with¬ 
out the affix of ** scoundrel,encamped within two miles of 
Chinsura with abtmt 6,000 or 7,000 horse. If the Dutch had 
proved victorious, he would have joined them in plundering* 
and destroying the English; hut, now that the English had 
obtained a complete triumph, he hoped to be allowed to 
share with them in the spoils of the Dutch. The terrified 
factory instantly applied to Governor Clive, entreating him 
to interpose, and not abandon them to the violence of the 
Mussulmans. Clive, losing no time, crossed the river to tell 
the young nabob what he might and what he might not do, 
and to save the Dutch factory from the chances of a black- 
hole, or some other atrocity. Under his dictation Meeran 
agreed to a treaty, and then with drew, f 

* Mill's History of British India. 

The Dutch bound themselves never to meditate war, introduce or 
enlist troops, or raise fortifi nations in the country; to keep up 12$ 
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By his promptitude and decision on this critical occasion, 
Clive gained with the princes and people of India as much 
reputation as he had obtained by his defence of Arcot and 
his great battle at Plassey. 

The means at the disposal of this extraordinary man were 
most slender, yet could he gain ground in Bengal, and send 
Forde, Knox, and other heroes formed in his own school, * 
and upon his own example, to make conquests in other and 
distant parts of India. In this same year, before coming to 
join Clive at Calcutta, Forde had annihilated the French 
army of M. Confians at the battle of Peed a poor, in the 
Deccan. And a lew weeks after this victory, Forde, by 
making an impetuous assault on three points at the same 
moment, took Masulipatam, the strongest place the 
French held on that coast. Colonel Coote, who was now 
making himself conspicuous, soon rivalled the fame of 
Forde, and occupied a wider space in the field of Indian 
warfare. 

European soldiers, and no more; to send their ships and remaining 
troops out of the country forthwith; and to satisfy themselves with 
their trade and commercial privileges. A breach of any one of thes* 
articles was to he punished with total expulsion from Bengal.. 
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The unfortunate battle of Fontenoy hastened on the invasion 
of Scotland* by the young* Fre^nder* Charles Stuart* and 
the unhappy rebellion of 1745. 

The French* always skilful in such exaggerations, made 
the most of their victory, Fontenoy, they said, had reduced 
England to a distracted and defenceless state £ and they 
calculated that while our army was still engaged in Flanders 
the banner of the Pretender might be carried, with little 
opposition, from the mountains ot the north, to London, and 
the palace of St, James’s. 

While that civil war lasted it served as a most advantageous 
diversion, for the French, who, under Marshal Saxe, gained 
many advantages in the field. Shortly after the battle of 
Culloden the Buke of Cumberland hoped to obtain the 
supreme command of the allied armies in Flanders, but that 
post being given to Prince Charles of Lorraine, without any 
notification to George II., both king and parliament were 
greatly offended. The Duke remained at home, and no 
more of our troops were sent to that quarter. But in 
1746* in the way of retaliation, a small armament, under 
the command of General St. Clair and Admiral Lestock,waa 
sent to the French coast. The General and Admiral did not 
take Port L’Orient, but they plundered and burned a few 
fishing villages, created a great alarm, and returned home 
without much loss. 

Some English cavalry, under Sir John Ligomer, which 
remained in Flanders, could not prevent the defeat of the 
allies at the battle of Roucoux (April 12th, 1746), but by 
their discipline and bravery they saved Prince Charles of 
Lorraine’s army from total destruction. 

In 1747 the Duke of Cumberland obtained the supreme 
command of the allied armies, which then amounted to 
nearly 100,000 men, of nearly all the nations of Europe. 
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But the French were equally strong or perhaps stronger, and 
Cumberland, compared to Marshal Saxe, was as a bold dra¬ 
goon er to a consummate original-minded general. More¬ 
over the heterogeneous army commanded by his royal high¬ 
ness had very little of the steadiness and good-will which 
the allied troops had gradually acquired under the long 
command and the constant successes of the great Marl¬ 
borough, On the 2nd of July (1747), was fought* near 
Maastricht, the famous battle of LauffFeld or Laffeldt, 
Cumberland had put his army into some of the worst 
positions that could have been chosen. While the Dutch in 
the centre gave way and fled, and the Austrians on the 
right would not or could not come into action at all, the 
British on the left stood the whole bnmt of the battle, and 
strewed the field with 10,000 Frenchmen before they re¬ 
treated, The gallant Ligonier, with the British cavalry* 
again cheeked the progress of the enemy* and preserved the 
allies from destruction. But* generally, the fighting of our 
troops, both horse and foot, was as good as Cumberland’s 
generalship was bad. Each readied the extreme, Saxe 
himself afterwards confessed to Ligonier that his victory 
had cost him in killed and wounded 8,000 foot, 1,000 horse, 
and a great, many officers. “The Duke of Cumberland,” 
says Horace Walpole, “was very nearly taken, having, 
through bis short sight, mistaken a body of French for his 
own people. He behaved as bravely as usual; but his 
prowess is so well established that it grows time for him to 
exert other qualities of a general. A French officer said to 
on English private who had been made prisoner* * Had there 
been 50,000 men like you, we should have found it very 
difficult to conquer/ ‘ There were men enough like me/ 
was the reply; * but we wanted mw like Marshal Saxe/” 

Louis XV. said that the English not only paid for all, but 
fought for all; their allies being benevolent spectators of 
battles. 

In 1757, the Duke of Cumberland, with an army of 
Hanoverians and confederate troops, amounting to 40,000 
men, having b&m foiled, beaten, driven from the banks of 
the Rhine, the Weser, and from Hanover, by the French under 
Marshal d’Etrfe, and pushed into a comer between tbe rlvor 
Elbe and the German Ocean, was reduced to sign the d:a* 
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graceful capitulation, memorable in history by the name of 
the Convention of Closterseven. 

In 1758 an armament of some magnitude was sent to the 
coast of France. The fleet under the command of Lord 
Anson, with the silent, stern, and heroic Howe, * consisted 
of eighteen ships of the line, thirteen frigates, three sloops, 
four fire-ships, and two bomb-ketches. The army embarked, 
under the Duke of Marlborough, with Lord George Sack- 
yille and Lord Granby, amounted to 20,000 men, of whom 
6,000 were marines. The Duke of Marlborough was per¬ 
sonally brave, but without experience, without military know¬ 
ledge, with nothing of the great general but the name he 
inherited. There were too many commanders, and too many 
conflicting opinions, and what was worst of all, the object of 
the expedition was never clearly defined. The array, when 
kept all together, was far too weak to penetrate into France. 
On the 5th of June, Howe, heading and leading the trans¬ 
ports, anchored in the Bay of Ganealle, near St. Male. 
Howe presently knocked a coast battery about the ears of 
the French, and then the troops were landed without oppo¬ 
sition. But the general soon found that the town of St. 
Malo was so strongly situated and so well fortified that it 
could not be carried by assault. Here, it is said, the 
soldiers observed that Lord George Sackville was shy in 
courting danger; u and Howe, mho never made afrimmUp 
but at the cannon's mouthy conceived and expressed a strong 
aversion to him.” + After burning a parcel of small vessels, 

f enerals and men returned to their shippings tf 4 nd the 
rench learned that they were not to be conquered by every 
Duke of Marlborough.” After enduring a storm at sea, 
the Duke tried Havre-de-Grace, and came to the conclusion 
that there was no good landing there. The fleet then bore 
away before the wind, and came to anchor near Cherbourg. 
But as our men were getting into their flat-bottomed boats, 


* During this sadly mismanaged exp edition, Lord George SaektiUe, 
whose courage was very doubtful, but who was a great and oratorical 
talker, oppressed Howe with words and questions. One day, when the 
taciturn sailor would not answer him, he said, u Mr. Howe, don’t you 
hear me ? X have asked you several questions.” Howe replied, w I 
don’t lika questions.” Horace Walpole y Memoirs of George II. 

4 Horae© Walpole, Memoirs of George II. 
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in order to land, a fresh gale grew Into a storm, our trans¬ 
ports ran foul of each other, all our ships were exposed to 
the dangers of a lee-shore, and the disembarkation was 
given tip. Bj this time the soldiers and the horses had 
consumed nearly all their food and provender, and began to 
fall sick. There was nothing for it but to return to Ports¬ 
mouth* 

The good sense of George IL had been opposed to these 
descents on the French coasts with inadequate forces. Pie 
had said to Lord Waldegrave that he had never any opinion 
of this expedition—that it would end as others of the same 
Rort had done—that we should brag of having burned their 
ships, and the French of having driven us away. But the 
king had been overruled by his ministers, who, even after his 
prediction had been verified, persisted in repeating the expe¬ 
riment in the course of the same summer, and with a force far 
inferior to that which had just failed. 

Tills time the command of our land forces was given to 
General Bligh, a very old cavalry officer. Bligh effected a 
lauding, under a loose fire from the French, at Cherbourg, on 
the 8th August, and took the town with little difficulty. Pie 
set Ins men to work upon the dockyard, the basin, and the 
forts upon which the French government had been spending 
very large sums ; and they were soon destroyed or rendered 
useless. While this work was in progress parties of English 
light horse scoured the country to the distance of some four 
leagues, and had several little skirmishes with the French 
troops who were waiting in the neighbourhood for reinforce¬ 
ments. As soon as intelligence reached Bligh that these 
reinforce meats were at hand, lie levied a military contribution 
upon the unfortunate town, carried off some brass cannons 
and mortars, re-embarked his little army, and sailed back to 
England. But in about a fortnight Bligh returned to the 
French coast to make another attempt upon St. Malo* 
That town was again found much too strong. The English 
armament had been greatly weakened; but as it had been 
so long hovering about, it was not likely that the French 
would vveaken the garrison and defences of St. Male. 
General Bligh, however, resolved to land his troops in the 
hay of St. Lunalre, about two leagues to the westward* The 
landing was rapidly and beautifully performed under the eye 
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»f Howe; but it would be difficult to discover what it was 
intended the men should do when landed. They were 
scarcely on shore when an autumnal gale made it impossible 
for Howe to keep tlie ships where they were* Perhaps it 
was not easy to re-embark the troops, who had finished all 
the work that could be done on that point when they had 
burned some fifteen or twenty sloops and fishing boats, 
Howe went away with the fleet to the more secure bay of St. 
Cas, a few leagues off, arranging with Bligh that the troops 
should be marched by land to that bay. The old general, 
instead of making a forced march of it, loitered on the road’ 
as if in contempt of the superior forces under the Duke of 
Aignillon that were looking after him. The French, how¬ 
ever, paid the valour of the English troops the compli ment of 
not attacking them until two-thirds of them were re-em¬ 
barked. But then they pounced upon the remaining third, 
as they were engaged among the rocks on the sea-shore, or 
in a hollow way that led down to them. The rear-guard, 
consisting of the British grenadiers and half of a regiment of 
guards, under the com Mand of General Dnry, fought for a 
short time with wonderful bravery , but General Dury was 
shot, and, running into the sea, perished there. Sir John 
Armitage, a volunteer of fortune, met with the same fate; 
many of the gallant young officers of the guards were picked 
out by French musketeers standing on rocks right above tneir 
heads; and, after a frightful carnage, the men broke away 
from their ranks, and were nearly all either slaughtered or 
made prisoners. Most unhappily, not even this deplorable 
result had the effect of curing our governments of their mania 
for sending inadequate expeditions to the coast of France 
-—expeditions which frittered away our strength without 
deciding nothing. The name of the late Lord Castlereagh 
ought to be revered by every British soldier as the first war 
minister that saw through the absurdity of this system, and 
really adopted and enforced a better one. 

contest—-the Seven Years 5 War—the French and 
English fought in all the four quarters of the globe. Every¬ 
where out of Europe our. soldiers, as well as our seamen, had 
the better of the contest. In Asia Glive had achieved the 
wonders which have been related ; in Africa the French were 
dispossessed of Goree, Fort Louis, and all their settlements oa 
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the river Senegal ; in the West Indies they lost G uadeloupe 
and other islands; but on the American continent they were 
for some time very successful. Commencing 1 hostilities before 
any declaration of war* they gained several advantages in 
the country which lay nearest to their Canadian frontier. 
In 1755 Colonel Monckton defeated a body of French and 
Indians, and took the fort of Beau-Sejour, on tbe coniines of 
Nova Scotia; hut Sir William Johnson failed completely in 
an expedition against the French fort at Crown Point, and 
General Shirley was not more successful in a design to carry 
their fort at Niagara. In another direction, in America, 
General Bmddock was defeated and slain. 

After General Braddock’s defeat, the elder Pitt devised a 
bold plan for securing our colonies in North America. Bein- 
forcements were sent out from England; but Lord Lauden, 
who was appointed to the command, achieved little or nothing, 
and soon returned home, leaving the command to General 
Abereromby. Abercomby soon gave place to General Am- 
heist. Our troops sustained a repulse and the loss of 800 
men at Ticonderago; but they took Fort Frontenac on the 
northern bank of the St. Lawrence, and some other places. 
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THE HEIGHTS OP ABRAHAM AND CAPTURE 
OF QUEBEC. 

A. D- 1759- September It. 

The Canadas had been left open to attack the year before, 
and the defeated, impoverished, bankrupt Louis XV., had not 
been able to succour them. The time was come for exe¬ 
cuting Pitt’s great scheme; and he had now wisely insisted 
that the execution of it should he entrusted to a hero. The 
king, who thought only of antiquity and seniority in the ser¬ 
vice, selected old Hopson, who may have been a very respect¬ 
able, jog-trot veteran, though he had certainly never done 
anything to distinguish himself as a general Pitt, who 
would have his own way, put forward Wolfe, now a ma¬ 
jor-general of his own promoting ; and never was choice 
more fortunate to a minister, though it sent his admired 
soldier to an early grave. “ Ambition, activity, industry, 
passion for the service, were conspicuous In Wolfe ; he 
seemed to breathe for nothing but fame, and lost no moments 
in qualifying himself to compass his object.” The military 
scheme, alter being ^subjected to various alterations, was 
finally arranged thus :—Wolfe was to advance with a part of 
our forces and seize Quebec, the capital of the French pro¬ 
vinces y General Amherst, with a second division, was to 
occupy Crown Point, reduce Fort Ticonderago, then cross 
Lake Champlain, fall down the St. Lawrence, and join 
Wolfe under the walls of Quebec: while General Prideaux, 
with a third division and a considerable body of wild Indians, 
was to invest Niagara, then embark on Lake Ontario, besiesre 
and carry Montreal, and then form his junction with Wolfe 
and Amherst under the capital 
These combined movements had generally failed, even 
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when, natural obstacles were far less numerous, and the dis¬ 
tances to he traversed by the different corps far shorter; and 
when Wolfe got near to Quebec he found himself alone with 
the division he had brought Amherst had, indeed, carried 
Crown Point and Ticonderago, and Prideaux had made him¬ 
self master of Niagara; hut there they stopped. No blame, 
we believe, attaches either to A inhere t or Prideaux, who were 
checked by a variety of circumstances and difficulties, some 
of which, at least, ought to have been foreseen and provided 
for by those who planned the campaign* Nor does the 
honour of Wolfe at all rest on his being the first at the place 
of rendezvous; for he was carried by sea, and then up the 
St- Lawrence by Admiral Saunders, wdiose ships and seamen 
remained to co-operate. 

About the last day of June, Wolfe disembarked his troops 
upon the large and fertile island of Orleans, a little below 
Quebec* Here lie erected some batteries, which Montcalm, 
the French general, vainly attempted to prevent by throwing a 
strong detachment across the river. Wolfe also prepared a 
military hospital, and works to secure liis stores* He at¬ 
tempted to reconcile the Canadians on the island by friendly 
proclamation; hut those rough people joined scalping parties 
of wild Indians that were skulking among the woods, and 
butchered all the English stragglers they could surprise. 
While the fleet lay at the Isle of Orleans, it was exposed to 
great danger; and if once the fleet had been destroyed, or 
even driven from its post, nothing would have remained for 
Wolfe hut a surrender. The troops were scarcely landed 
when a terrible storm blew down the river, driving several of 
our large ships from their anchors, and making the trans¬ 
ports run foul of one another* Some of the smaller craft 
foundered, and a considerable number of boats were swamped. 
While they were in this confusion, the enemy sent down 
from Quebec seven fire-ships, which made for the thickest 
part of our shipping ; hut the British sailors grappled these 
fire-ships, towed them away to the bunks, and left them fast 
aground, where they lay burning to the water’s edge without 
doing any mischief; and some radeaux or rafts piled tip with 
combustible materials, and sent down after the fire-ships had 
failed, were treated in the same manner by our seamen, who 
behaved with admirable spirit. 
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Quebec by this time m ns strongly fortified, arid its nntural 
situation always rendered it formidable to an assailant; for it 
stands on a steep rock at the confluence of the St* Charles 
and St* Lawrence, and these rivers, rocks, and ravines render 
it inaccessible on three of its sides* Montcalm, as brave an 
officer as Wolfe, covered the town with 10,000 men, having 
posted himself on the left bank of the St* Charles, with en¬ 
campments extending as far as the river Montmorenci and 
with entrenchments thrown up at every accessible place* 
"With an inferior force, Wolfe resolved to attack Montcalm in 
this position. a When,” he says, in a letter to Pitt, u that 
succours of all kinds had been thrown into Quebec, that fir© 
battalions of regular troops, some of the troops of the colony, 
and every Canadian that was able to bear arms, besides 
several nations of savages, had taken the field in a very 
advantageous situation, I could not flatter myself that I 
should be able to reduce the plat e. I sought, however, amccca- 
si on to attack their army, knowing well that with these troops 
I was able to fight, and that a victory might disperse them*” 
On the 9tli of July, at night, lie crossed the north channel 
of the St. Lawrence, and encamped near Montealnfs left, 
the river Montmorenci being between them. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, a company of rangers which he threw out were 
almost annihilated, in a wood, tv a body of wild Indians* 
He carefully examined the course of the Montmorenci, and 
found it fordable at a place about three miles up; but the 
opposite bank was entrenched, and steep and woody, and be 
gave up the idea of crossing there. His escort was twice 
attacked by the Indians, whoj thong'll repulsed, killed or 
wounded some forty men. On the I Sth of July, two Eng¬ 
lish men-of-war, two armed sloops, and two transports, with 
troops on board, passed by the town of Quebec, and got into 
wbat is called the Upper Biver, and close to Wolfed encamp¬ 
ment on the Montmorenci- The Trench had placed some 
ships and floating batteries under the town, to prevent the 
passage of our ships, but their fire did little damage* With 
the assistance of these ships, which had got into^the Upper 
Kiver, Wo lie reconnoitered the banks, and threw Colonel 
Carleton on shoie, with a detachment, to make a diversion, 
and tempt Montcalm, or part of his forces, out of their 
entrenchments* But the French general stayed where he 
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was, kept his men in their strong 1 posts, and left Wolfe to 
seek an avenue to attack him. 

At last, on the 31st of July, Wolfe assailed Montcalm in 
Ms entrenchments. Leaving Brigadier Townshend to ford 
the Montmorenei and attack in flank, Wolfe, with the help 
of the ships and their boats, threw himself on, the beach, and 
attacked in front. The Centurion man-of-war was so placed 
as to check the Are of a French battery, which commanded 
the ford of the Montmorenei; and two transports drawing 
little water were furnished with guns, and sent close in 
shore to cover the spot which Wolfe liad selected for Ms 
landing; hut these t\vo vessels, light as they were, could 
not get near enough to he of much use, a number of boats 
crowded with soldiers grounded upon a ledge of rocks, time 
was lost in getting them off, and Wolfe was obliged to send 
an officer to stop Townshend, who was already crossing the 
ford. The French, meanwhile, had united their artillery on 
the point menaced—a rising ground beyond the river bank— 
and, galled by their fire, the English grenadiers, so soon as 
they were landed, rushed tumultuously up to the formidable 
entrenchments, without waiting for the corns which were to 
sustain them and join in the attack. In fact, Townshend, 
though steadily upon his march, and perfectly in orcier, was 
still at some distance; and Brigadier Monckton had not got 
his men out of the boats. The grenadiers were met in the 
teeth by a fire too terrible for the bravest of them, and they 
fell hack in confusion after sustaining a serious loss. Still 
farther deterred by the approach of night, and the ominous 
roaring of tire St. Lawrence—for the mighty tide was now- 
ebbing', and. a storm was setting in—Wolfe gave up his 
attack and withdrew his brave men. u The French,” he 
says, “ did not attempt to interrupt us; but some of their 
savages came down to murder such wounded as could not 
be brought off, and to scalp the dead, as their custom is,” 
Wolfe’s situation now seemed almost desperate, and hi§ 
health began to fail him. In a letter to Pitt, written from 
his headquarters at Montmorenei, more than a month after 
this failure, he confessed that he had descended to the 
dubiousness and despondency of consulting a council of 
war. “ I found myself so ill,” said he, " and am still so 
■weak, that I begged the general officers to consult together 
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for the public utility. To the uncommon strength of this 
country, the enem}' have added; for the defence ot the river, 
a great number of floating- batteries and boats. By the 
vigilance of these and the Indians round our posts, it has 
been impossible to execute anything by surprise. We have 
almost the whole force of Canada to oppose. In this situ¬ 
ation there is such a choice of difficulties, that I own myself 
at a loss how to determine. The affairs of Great Britain 
require the most vigorous measures; but then the corn-age 
of a handful of brave men should be exerted only where 
there is some hope of a favourable event.” When this 
letter reached England, it excited feelings of disappointment, 
consternation, and anger. Pitt feared that he had been 
mistaken in his favourite young general, and that the next 
intelligence would be, either that he had been destroyed or 
had capitulated. But in concluding Ills melancholy epistle, 
Wolfe had said that he would do his bestj and that best 
turned out a miracle in war. He declared that he would 
rather die than be brought to a court-martial for miscarry¬ 
ing ■ and in conjunction with Admiral Saunders he concerted 
a plan for scaling the heights of Abraham, and gaining pos¬ 
session of the elevated plateau at the back of Quebec, on th 
side where the fortifications were the weakest, as the French 
engineers had there trusted to the precipices and the broad 
river beneath. 

In order to deceive the enemy, the admiral sailed some 
three or four leagues higher up the river, lay there as if 
intent on other business, and then, on the night of the 12th 
of September, glided down the river and put out all his 
boats to land the troops under the heights of Abraham. 
Through the darkness of the night, and the skill and caution 
of tke^seamen, the French outposts and sentinels were all 
passed without ararm given, and the English soldiers were 
landed at the appointed spot by boatfulls at a time. 

The first that landed were some nimble Highlanders, who 
climbed the steep face of the rocks like goats. The English 
light infantry followed the Highlanders, and were in their 
turn followed by the troops of the line. There was a French 
guard over their heads, and hearing a rustling noise, but 
seeing nothing, these fellows fired down the precipices at 
random. Our men then fired up into the air, and also at 
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random \ but, terrified Jit so strange and unexpected an 
attempt, tlie French picquet ran off, all hut the captain, who 
was wounded and taken prison er, and who begged our officers 
to sign a certificate of his courage and steadiness, lest he 
should he punished as corrupted, believing that the English 
general’s bold enterprise would be believed impossible with¬ 
out conniption and connivance. 

It was far more difficult to get at the French than to beat 
them when we were at them. But Wolfe now stood on the 
long-desired heights of Abraham. He had no artillery with 
bin?, and excessive fatigue and disease, the French and the 
wild Indians had reduced his army to less than 5,000 mem 
His light infantry, however, seized four guns which the 
French had placed in battery, and the English sailors by 
dint of extraordinary exertions hauled up one gun from the 
landing place. On the other side, Montcalm came on in too 
great a hurry to allow the French to wait for their artillery, 
and they brought up no more than two small held pieces. 

At first the French general could hardly credit the evidence 
of his senses; so impossible did it seem for an army to have 
ascended those dangerous cliffs. At last he said, a I see 
them where they ought not to he } hut, since they are there, 
we must fight I will go and crush them.” Quitting Ms 
entrenchments, he advanced with confident haste to the 
field, where Wolfe had already formed his little army in 
order of battle, within long cannon-shot ran^e of the out 
works of Quebec. After lining the bushes with detachments 
of Indians, the French and Canadians advanced, as if to 
charge, in very good order, and with great vivacity \ hut 
they°opened an irregular fire before they got within musket 
range* 

The English reserved their fire until the enemy were 
within a few yards of their front ; and then they poured in 
* a terrible discharge. This first volley was succeeded by a 
most steady, deliberate, and sustained fire; and, in less than 
half an hour the French and Canadians began to waver* 
As Wolfe stood conspicuous in the hunt line, cheering hia 
men, a musket ball struck Ms wrist. He wrapped a handker¬ 
chief round the wound, continued giving his orders, and soon 
put himself at the head of his grenadiers, who had fixed 
iheir bayonets for the charge. He was hit by a second bail. 
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in the upper part of the abdomen; but he seemed scarcely 
to heed this more serious wound, and was in the act of cheer¬ 
ing the grenadiers, when a third musket-ball hit him and 
brought Sim to the ground. Hi s g rieved men picked him 
up and earned him to the rear. He was dying fast, yet lie 
still continued intent on the battle. As his eyes were growing 
dim, he heard a wounded officer near him exclaim, “See how 
they run!” “ Who run?” cried Woife* “ The French/* replied 
the officer; “they give way in all directions.” “Then/' 
said the hero, “ I die content i ”■—and after giving an order 
for Webb’s regiment to move down to Charles’s river and 
secure the bridge there, in order to ent otf the enemy’s 
retreat, he calmly expired on the ground among his officers 
and faithful soldiers* 

“ The pitying fates liis death delay, 

Till Heaven ior him declares the day— 

He heard, rejoic’d, and died.” 

General Monckton, the second in command, was dangerously 
wounded, but Town abend nobly and speedily completed the 
victory. General Montcalm received a mortal wound in 
attempting to rally the discomfited French, and his second 
in command was made prisoner and so badly wounded, that 
he died on the following day* We do not remember another 
instance where each of two contending armies lost in one 
battle its chief and its second in command. 

The city of Quebec capitulated five days after the action, 
and the disheartened remnant of the French army of Canada 
retired to Montreal, where they could not maintain them¬ 
selves. In effect the project of Pitt was realized, and ono 
battle gave us the dominion of that immense country. 

One dispatch conveyed to England intelligence of the 
unexpected victory on the heights of Abraham, of the 
death of Wolfe, and o f the surrender of Quebec. 

The national triumph was saddened by grief for-the lose * 
of the truly national hero* He was onlv thirty-three Yearn 
of age, but, young as he was when he fell, Wolfe had dived 
long enough to achieve glory and an immortal military fume. 
I'L? 3 Tieet ^ ess bestow a word of eulogium on his Valiant 
■f e army, which behaved as British soldiers always have 
done, and ever will do, if properly commanded. 
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It 5b not consistent with our plan and object to go into the 
unhappy war with our own colonists and descendants in 
North America., or to revive jealousies and disputes which 
onglit to be forgotten by nations speaking the same language* 
having the same religion and literature* and being* in every 
essential* so nearly akin to each other* 

Though badly* and* in some cases* infamously commanded 
by incompetent or careless and rash generals* the British 
infantry lost no reputation in those arduous* campaigns, In 
all the latter part of that war the Royalist forces were in a 
great measure made up of Hessians and other German mer¬ 
cenaries* who had no heart in the cause and who fought 
merely for their pay* It had been a disgrace to the Anglo 
Saxon blood* or to their own English descent* if the Ameri¬ 
cans* on their own ground* had not beaten troops like those. 
But during this unnatural conflict neither France nor 
finy of the many powers that took part against us* had rea¬ 
son to congratulate themselvepS on their success either by 
land or by sea* French, Spanish* and Dutch were ail 
beaten in their turns as our fleets came up with theirs j and 
if Port Mahon and the island of Minorca were lost* Gibraltar 
was defended* and retained by a mere handful of soldiers m 
epite of the enormous efforts made by France and Spain to 
take it* But that affair belongs to the history of sieges. 

And while we were losing an empire in the west* the 
genius ol Warren Hastings was building us up a new 
empire in the east* Following up the great conceptions of 
Clive* Hastings* unaided by the home government, left 
almost alone to his own resources* shattered every hostile 
confederacy that was formed against us in India* rebuked 
the pride of the French who were again disputing our 
supremacy* and either conquered* or established our influ- 
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mice in, neanj every part of Hindustan. Under the able 
officers he had the discernment to select, our sepoys became 
admirable troops, emulating the valour and steadiness of the 
British soldiers in battle, and making with them some of the 
longest, boldest most astonishing marches that are recorded 
in the military history of any nation. Sir Eyre Coote, God¬ 
dard, Pophnm, Pearse, Fullarton, and a group of other 
officers employed by our great Governor-General, were 
heroes, and at the same time men of genius or of very high 
military ability* Our sepoys still revere the hereditary 
memory of Coote, and touch their caps to his portrait as if 
it were a living man and commander-in-chief. At one time 
Coote had on his hands the French, the Mahrattas, and the 
Mysoreans of Hyder Ali and Tlppoo. His great victory at 
Porto Novo and the total defeat he gave to Hyder in the 
Pass of Sholinghur, near Bel lore (both in 1781) were very 
remarkable engagements. They put us in possession of one 
of the keys of Mysore, and paved the way for the conquest 
of that country. The extraordinary marches and everything 
belonging to the campaign of Colonel Fullarton, and his 
16,000 fighting men, in the country of the Zamorin, and 
along the Malabar coast (in 1783-4), were still more remark¬ 
able than Coote’s victories. The countries reduced by Fnl- 
larton extended good 200 miles in length, yielded an annual 
revenue of 600,0007., and placed at our disposition a tran¬ 
quil, industrious, and most friendly population. 

But the extent of all these military operations under the 
Governor-Generalship of Warren Hastings was something 
magnificent and astounding. It embraced the two sides of 
the vast triangle of India, from the mouths of the Ganges to 
Cape Comorin, and from Cape Comorin to Bombay and 
Surat, and the Gulf of Cambay j and inland it nearly tra¬ 
versed the base of the triangle. Countries hitherto known 
to the English only by name were penetrated and explored 
from end to end. Impressions were made that time and 
partial miscarriages would not easily efface : the Indians saw 
that no obstacles were insurmountable to the steady perse 
verence of the British and the troops they, had trained; and 
the British learned the entire confidence that might be 
placed in the courage and constancy of their sepoys.* And 
* ** Our Irdian Empire." 
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thus, a few years later, we could confidently send an army of 
sepoys from India into Egypt, to contend on tliat remote 
field - (if need should be) with the best disciplined troops of 
the French Republic. 

Under the Marquis Cornwallis, and other Governors-Gene- 
ral, we had fresh crops of heroes, as their services were re¬ 
quired. Lake, Stuart, Harris, Baird, and Hunro, rose into 
fame ; and many other excellent officers became accustomed 
to the handling of large masses of troops, a practice long 
denied to our commanders in Europe. By the close of the 
eighteenth century, our Eastern empire was still farther ex¬ 
tended and consolidated; the French, whose rivalry had 
been so dangerous, were crushed and expelled; Tippoo Snl- 
taun, the most implacable, persevering, and dangerous of our 
enemies among the native princes, was lulled at our capture 
of Seringapatam, his capital, on the 4th of May, 1799; and 
the whole of Mysore was occupied by our arms, or divided 
among our allies and dependents. It was in this last war 
with Tippoo, that Arthur Wellesley, Colonel of the gallant 
83rd, and afterwards Duke of Wellington, first distinguished 
himself in the field. 

In the interval, we certainly had not increased our military 
reputation in Europe. Mr. Pitt seemed to inherit the fond 
ness of his father for detached operations, and descents on the 
coasts of the Continent. Then, our army, never sufficiently 
strong to act hy itself against the overwhelming masses of 
the Reach republic, was mixed up with the armies of other 
nations, and often found itself considered as of less account 
than subsidised corps of Hessians and Hanoverians. Our 
officers, too, were sadly inexperienced; and our people had 
lost the habit of war, since the conclusion of the American 
contest, in 1782. When we say that men and officers were 
staunch and brave, we have said nearly .all that can safely he 
predicated of our army, from the first landing’ ot the Duke 
of York at Ostend, in 1793, down to the debarcation of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in Abonkir Bay, in 1801. 

Yet, small as was bis English force, inefficient as were his 
staff officers, and slow as were the Austrians and Dutch, who 
were acting with him, the Duke ol York beat the republican 
General Dampierrc at Famars, ou the 8th of May, 1/93; 
and defeated General Lamarche, in a fortified camp, on the 
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£3rd of the same month. His royal highness being called 
m to the relief of the hereditary Prince of Orange, who was 
enveloped by a superior French force, and whose Dutch troops 
had no stomach ior fighting, performed that duty, at Menin, 
in brilliant style, and with only a part of his battalions. But, 
^rhile the Belgian population was notoriously filed with 
French republican principles, the soberer Dutch themselves 
had not escaped the same infection : there was a strcfrg party 
among- them thoroughly devoted to the French, and their 
troops fought well nowhere—-a fact not calculated to excite 
much astonishment, as many of their commanding officers, 
and officers of all ranks, were traitors at hear t, and ready, at 
any favourable moment, to betray the common cause. 

On the 10th of May, 1794, the celebrated French General 
PIchegTU, after beating or out-manoeuvring the Austrian 
General Glairfait, wheeled round, with 50,000 men, upon the 
Duke of York, who, with about 30,000 men, chiefly English 
and Hanoverians, was stationed near Tommy. But here, 
though flushed with success, the French were repulsed in 
every attack they made, and compelled to retreat from a 
field which they left covered with their dead. The celerity 
of their movements, and the superiority of their numbers, 
were of no avail against the steadiness and determination of 
the Duke’s troops. They were, occasionally misled, and 
brought to fight, where they ought not to have fought at 
all 5 but, whether attacking or attacked, the British troops 
invariably proved their pluck and stamina. Even their re* 
treat, through all the horrors of an inclement winter, from 
the Scheldt to the Waal, which they crossed upon the ice, 
.and from the Waal to the mouth of the Elbe, where the 
£mall portion that remained of them re-embarked for Eng* 
i land, was something more than creditable to the men. Taking' 
into account the inexperience and want of scientific skill of 
their officers, the frauduleney of their commissariat, and the 
incompetency of the medical department, it is amazing, where 
eo many were wounded, and so many invalided by cold and 
cutting frost, that any of them should ever have returned 
alive to England. Except in the number of its victims, the 
French retreat from Moscow, in ISIS, was not more terrible 
than this. Our allies had deserted us, the people of the 
country, if not openly hostile, were unfriendly and churlish 
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to the last decree, closing' their doors to our sick and wounded* 
refusing food for money, and doing nothing for ns; and 
Piebegra was in pursuit with a force five times more nume¬ 
rous man our shattered army. Yet,whenever the French trod 
too closely on our rear, they were beaten back with loss. On 
the 30th of December (1794), General Dundas, with only 
8,000 men, almost entirely British infantry, thoroughly beat 
PichegTu on the Waul, and captured several of his guns. On 
the 6tli of January following though disheartened, and in 
some of the disorder inevitable in a hasty retreat, the match¬ 
less English infantry, at the approach of the French van, 
halted, formed in order of battle, charged with the bayonet, 
and, at the fourth charge, again drove Pichegra’a people from 
the field. Here, the loss of the republicans was fearful; for 
most of the battle had been fought, as it were, hand to hand* 
with the bayonet, the sword, the halbert, and the butt end 
of the musket. On the 11th of January, they fought again 
with equal fury, and with equal success. Pichegm, with a 
condensed force of 70,000 men, fell ‘upon them as they were 
passing the defile of the Orel), between Arnheim and Nime* 
guen. The French fell on, in the confident hope of destroy¬ 
ing in that pa^s, or reducing to an unconditional surrender, 
all that remained of the British army, and of their German 
subsidiaries; but, after sustaining an assault, which was general 
and long, our little army made good its retreat. There was 
staunchness, there was heroism of the highest order, in this 
fighting on the part of troops who had previously expe¬ 
rienced nearly every possible disaster; and, after this, there 
was a glorious fortitude in the manner in which they with¬ 
stood cold, and hunger, and the fierce war of the elements. 
On the 16th and 17th of January, they were engaged in 
crossing the sandy, desert, houseless regions that intervened 
between Utrecht and the towns of Deventer and Zutphen, in 
the midst of an unceasing hurricane of wind, snow, and sleet. 
Many of the sick and wounded, carried in open waggons, 
were frozen to death, or perished of want; but not a living 
man in the army spoke of a halt and surrender. 

Pichegm, whose military abilities were at least sufficient 
to insure him the jealousy of Napoleon Bonaparte, is re¬ 
ported to have said, “ The English commanding officers may 
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have a good deal to learn yet, but their men have certainly 
ail the rjuali jies which make the best of soldiers. They may 
tell a different storv to the gossips in Paris, but I have seen 
the English fight" 
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ALEXANDRIA, 

A* D. 1801, MarASL 

Napoleoiv Bonaparte, as general of the French Republic, 
after capturing the island of Malta, had landed with an army 
in Egypt, on the 30th June, 1798, with the idea of con- 
quering all that country and making it the basis of operations 
against our possessions in India* He soon cut the Mame¬ 
lukes to pieces, and scattered every native or Turkish force 
that was opposed to him. On the 1st of August of that same 
year Lord Nelson utterly destroyed the French fleet by hla 
glorious victory of the Nile. After being foiled at the siege 
of Acre, Bonaparte returned to Cairo, where he arrived on 
the 14th of June, 1799 j and in the mon';h of October follow¬ 
ing, having left his army in Egypt, he returned to France. 

The British Government, though discouraged by several 
military failures on the continent of Europe, wisely deter¬ 
mined to make a bold effort in order to drive the French out 
of Egypt. Towards the close of the year 1800 a consider¬ 
able force was collected in ships in the Mediterranean, under 
the command of General Sir Ralph Abercromby, a brave 
veteran, much beloved in the army. For some time Sir 
Ralph was kept in a painful state of uncertainty as to the real 
object of the expedition; but lie was gradually reinforced, 
and, at last, he received his orders to ascend the Mediterra¬ 
nean and land on the Egyptian coast. 

By the 1st of January, 1801, the fleet under Admiral Lord 
Keith, which carried this small but excellent army, had all 
come safely to anchor in the Bay of Marinorice, on the coas’ 
of Karamania, one of the finest harbours in the world. Here 
the troops were kept waiting for some time for horses which 
had been promised from Constantinople to mount the cavalry, 
and for other necessaries, same of which arrived very slowly. 
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and some not at all. Bat the time was not entirely wasted; 
the whole army was frequently exercised in the manoeuvre of 
landing, which they were shortly to practise in presence of the 
enemy; and these manoeuvres and experiments were repeated 
until it was nicely ascertained that 6,000 men might be 
landed in the most perfect manner, and ready for immediate 
action, in the shot t space of twenty-three minutes* * 

The capital defect of English armies had hitherto been 
the almost total want of a proper staff of offices, educated 
and trained in the scientific parts of their profession, in plan¬ 
ning and mapping, in catching at a glance, or on a rapid 
survey, the military capabilities of a country for offensive or 
for defensive operations, in judging of the relative value of 
positions, of the best lines whereby to advance or retread and 
of taking the field advantageously, compactly, and scien¬ 
tifically. Through the want of such a staff, and through the 
obstinacy and blindness of ignorance, the armies led by the 
Duke of York in the Netherlands and in Holland had taken 
the field hap-bazard, or like geese scattered over a common, 
rarely or never knowing anything of the country that was 
before them or behind them, or on their ffanks { and, time 
after time, nothing hut the doggedness of the British soldieiyv 
who would never know when they were beaten, had saved tne 
army from mi ignominious surrrender. But now this capital 
defect was beginning to he supplied by young officers who 
bad been duly educated under the superintendence of General 
Jarrey, a veteran, who had devoted his whole life to this sort 
of science, and who had had ample practice and experience in 
the wars of Frederick the Great. It was in this Egyptian cam¬ 
paign that tne Trench generals were first astonished and 
alarmed at the skill and excellence of the British staff. 

When Sir Ralph Ahercromby had received all his reinforce¬ 
ments he could not muster more than 15,330 men, including 
000 sick, 500 Maltese, and all kinds and descriptions of 
people attached to an army. His effective force could not, at 
the highest estimation, have exceeded 12,000 men. The 
total of the French force in Egypt was at this moment 
nearly 28,000 ; but it was not all collected on tlie coast where 
the brst brush must be. Our fleet left the Bay of Mar¬ 
in orice on the 28rd of February, and came to anchor in 
* Dr* Clarke, Travels in Egypt, 
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Aloukir Bay on the 2nd of March; the men-of-war riding 
exactly where Nelson had fought the battle of the Nile, 
During live days the state of the weather prevented any 
operation in boats; but, on the afternoon of the 7th the 
weather moderated, Sir Ralph Abercronihy and Sir Sidney 
Smith, whose nautical skill was of great value, reconnoitred 
the coast in a boat, and fixed upon the best place for landing 
the troops. Than this landing never was operation of the 
kind more quick and beautiful. 

On the following morning, the 8th of March, some gun- 
vessels and armed launches were sent forward to clear the 
beach, 5,500 soldiers were put into the boats, and at a given 
signal a simultaneous dash was made for the shore. Though 
rapidly, the boats advanced in perfect order, the soldiers 
sitting between the seats and the sailors, packed close toge¬ 
ther, with their unloaded muskets between their knees. The 
story that the soldiers were packed, like red herrings, one 
above the other, at the bottom of the boats, is a French fable, 
and nothing more. The men could not have found room, or 
have been carried, in that manner. 

When the boats came within range of the enemy, fifteen 
pieces of ordnance from the opposite hill, and the artillery of 
Aboukir Castle, opened upon them with round and grape 
shot; and, on advancing still nearer, musket-balls were 
showered upon them. The British soldiers huzzaed occa¬ 
sionally, but never attempted to return a shot. In this in¬ 
active, and, as such, most trying of situations, they sat in 
perfect patience and good humour. Numbers of them were 
killed or wounded; some boats sank, some turned asida 
rescue the drowning men, but the mass of them rowed 
steadily forward, until they touched the strand, when the 
soldiers sprang on shore, and General John Moore, rapidly 
drawing them up in line, gave the welcome word to load. 
* e Some of our troops formed and loaded as they quitted the 
boats, while others pushed on without having time to load; 
and, notwithstanding the rapid fire of musketry which as¬ 
sailed them, and the violent charge of the enemy, the latter 
were forced to give wav. Not more than 2,000*of our mea 
were on shore when the French retreated; hut every step 
was contested and carried. There was scarcely any interval 
between the larding of the troops and their pushing up the 
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hills, under difficulties and amidst dangers that baffle the 
powers of description* Some marched up in an excellent 
line, with charged bayonets, while others proceeded on their 
hands and knees. But, however they ascended, or whatever 
dangers they encountered, they gained their object*”* 

The hills here alluded to are sand-hills, which rise above 
the beach. Some of the English guards were roughly 
handled by a body of French cavalry, well mounted or, 
Arabian horses; some loss was sustained in ascending the 
sand-hills; but, in less than half an hour, those ridges were 
carried, and the French fled, leaving all their field-pieces 
behind them. There was every element of a brilliant affair 
in this short morning’s work. 

The rapidity with which the troops were landed, even in 
presence of an enemy, and under fire of artillery and mus¬ 
ketry, ought to fix the attention of those who are, at this 
anxious moment, suggesting means for meeting the contin¬ 
gency of a French invasion. In less than forty-five minutes 
after the boats pushed off from the shipping, the soldiers 
w-ere not only formed on the beach, but were "ascending the 
sand-hills, and driving the enemy before them. With a pro* 
portionate number of ships and boats, 11,000 men might 
have been landed as easily and rapidly as these 5,500. There 
are many places on the coasts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, where 10,000 Frenchmen might be landed in less 
than half an hour, and where (as matters now stand) they 
would not, in all probability, find a single cannon, or so much 
as a single musket to oppose them. 

u ^ lll “ had near a mile to row, and were, for some 

time, undei* the fire of fifteen pieces of artillery? and the 
musketry of 5,500 men* Still, the intrepidity of the troops 
overcame every difficulty* We captured eight pieces of 
cannon ”f or 

The troops that first ascended the sand-hills were the 23rd 
iiegiment, and the four flank companies of the 40th, under 
tae command of Colonel Spencer, whose coolness and intre- 


*, . £,T" t K ^Forces winch sailed from the Downs in April, 1800, 
subsequent Transactions of the Army under the com- 
Ea?ot R « a ^ h ^oromhy, «a the Mediterranean and 

. ^«t;. it Anderson, Lieut. 40 th Regiment. 

+ Su EaJplra despatch to Government 
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rndity were remarkable. The 98th Regiment and 42nd 
Highlanders were also warmly praised by Sir Ralph, 

The mass of the French heel towards Alexandria: the 
rest of them took refuge in Aboukir. 

At five o’clock, on the evening of the same day, our 
conquering troops advanced about three miles on the road 
to Alexandria; and all that night they lay on their arms* 
The fort of Aboukir was summoned to surrender before they 
quitted the sand-hills* and on its refusal a party was left to , 
reduce it* the general wisely determining not to detain the 
army from the important purpose before it. 

On Monday, the 9th of March* a storm of wind greatly 
distressed the troops by blowing the sand of the desert in 
their eyes. On the 10th* about nine in the forenoon* the 
line got under arms* and began to march against an outpost 
of the enemy. The distance was only three miles, but, owing 
to the looseness and depth of the sand, It took three hours 
to perform it. The few field-pieces we had on shore were 
drawn by the men, the horses which had been procured for 
that purpose in Marmorice Ray not being yet landed. As 
oiu soldiers came up to the place, the French fled from 
it, leaving behind them one 19-pounder* which they had 
previously spiked, dismounted, and thrown over the works. 
They had also destroyed a good quantity of biscuit and 
barley, which they had not time to take away with them* 
Here our advanced troops lay all night on their arms. In 
the course of the day, the weather having become more 
moderate* the remainder of the troops were landed from the 
fleet, and the park of artillery was moved on to a short 
distunes. 

On the morrow, the 11th, Sir Ralph issued some very 
judicious orders of the day, and instructed commanding 
officers hovv to take on the army in three lines* each 
line forming two columns. A flag of truce was again sent 
to the garrison of Abouldr; but the French commandant 
would not suffer the officer who bore it to approach the place, 
and even had the brutality to order a gun to be discharged 
at him. Batteries, therefore, were immediately raised to 
reduce this ruffian. This night also, our troops lay on their 
arms. 

On the next morning (the 12th) our men marched against 
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another of our enemy’s posts, at tliB*rii stance of five miles— 
five weary miles of^ heavy sand. From this position the 
enemy retreated so hastily that they left their signal flags 
and their colours flying. These were instantly struck, and 
the English colours planted in their places. Marching 
ah cut a mile beyond this post, our people saw the French 
tinny drawn up" along a ridge of sand-hills, that reached 
from the sea-side to a broad lake. They appeared to he 
waiting to give us battle; but they retreated on our approach* 
and encamped at the distance of about three miles from our 
front. In the course of this day there was a great deal ol 
sharp skirmishing with the advanced guard of the French, 
who had received from Cairo a reinforcement of two half 
brigades of infantry, and one regiment of cavalry; so that 
their array now consisted of 7,000 men, with good cavalry 
and a body of flying artillery; while we were very deficient 
in artillery, and the small portion of mounted dragoons we 
possessed, were riding on miserable Turkish horses, purchased 
at Marmorice and scarcely able to carry such men as oius 
with their accoutrements. All the cavalry embarked for 
this campaign amounted only to 470 men; and nearly all 
these, for want of horses, were marching on foot and doing 
duty with the infantry or artillery. It is said that Lord 
Elgin, our ambassador at Constantinople had purchased 400 
or 500 very good horses, but that these had been changed 
on the rood by different Turkish pashas; and through the 
knavery of the people employed in conducting them through 
Asia-Minor and Syria to Marmorice, the homes that 
arrived were such sorry beasts that our dragoons were 
ashamed to mount them or take charge of them, and every 
commanding cavalry officer solicited rather to serve with his 
corps as infantry. A great part of them were shot as alto¬ 
gether useless* or sold at four shillings a head. At this day 
such would be the late of any European ally, depending on 
the Turks or on the Sultan for a supply of horses to mount 
a cavalry; and, indeed, even withou t pasha, violence, or any 
kind of roguery, it is much to be doubted whether the whole 
Ottoman Empire could at this moment supply 500 horses 
proper to carry even our lightes; men. So rapid has been 
the decline of the country under the system of reform of 
which we have heard so much! 
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In the course of this same day (Thursday the 12th)* 500 
marines were landed from the fleet to act with the army. 
With an active enemy so near at hand, it was again necessary 
for our men to pass the night on their arms. 

On the following morning (Friday the 13 th), the enemy 
were st ill seen in their position. In fact the French generals 
Friant and Lanusse were determined to hold their ground, 
trusting to the strength of their position in front of an old 
Roman camp with a tower (the tower of Mandura), to their 
great superiority in cavalry, and to the facility of retiring 
within the walls of Alexandria in case of a reverse. But 
the latter contingency was contemplated only by a very 
small portion of the French army, the men being inflated 
by a long career of victory over other foes, and being taught 
to despise the English on land, however much they were to 
be feared at sea. At 7 o’clock in the morning our army 
marched in two lines hy the left, it being Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s intention to turn the right flunk of the enemy’s 
position. But our troops had proceeded only a short dis¬ 
tance towards their object, when the whole cavalry of the 
French, and a considerable body of their infantry, with, 
several pieces of cannon, poured down from the heights to 
attack the heads of both our lines, which were respectively 
commanded hy Major-General Craddock, and M;ij or-General, 
the Earl of Cavan. Their attack was very impetuous, hut 
it was repulsed with incomparable coolness and gallantry by 
our advanced guard, consisting of the 90th and 92nd Regi¬ 
ments. Our first line then, formed two lines to the front of 
march, with the utmost quickness and precision,* and con¬ 
tinued to advance in that manner, while the second line, 
with the exception of its first brigade, continuing still in 
column, turned the right of the French army , ana drove it 
from its position. Thus the British forces continued to ad- 
, vance steadily on the enemy, vigorously driving them from 
position to position, till they had reached the fortified heights 
which form the principal defence of the ancient city of 
Alexandria. The French, however, retreated without disorder, 
or any confusion, and they kept on fighting or skirmishing 

* This quickness, united with precision, was remit i t nil by all &a 
something rather new in our army. Sir Ralph was deli; j fed at it, and 
mid it did tbe men the greatest honour. 
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nearly throughout the day. The French general Lanusse had 
his horse shot under him, and Sir Ralph Abercrombywas, for a 
moment, in danger of being enveloped and cut clown by the 
French cavalry. He was saved by the intrepidity ol the 
00th Regiment, who rushed forward to receive the charge of 
the cavalry on their bayonets, and who made the French 
wheel and gallop back with more speed than that with which 
they had advanced, yet not without leaving behind them a 
good number of killed and wounded, to denote the result of 
their self-confident, rash manoeuvre. * Four field pieces, with 
a quantity of ammunition, formed our chief spoils of the day. 

It was the intention of our commander-imchief to have 
continued the battle, and to have attacked the French on 
the fortified heights to which they had retreated ; and lor 
this purpose the reserve, under the command of Major- 
General John Moore, which had remained in column during 
the whole day, was brought forward ; and the second line, 
under the command of Major-General (soon afterwards Lord) 
Hutchinson, was marched to the left, over a part ot the lake 
Marceotis, in the view of attacking the enemy on both 
flanks; hut, on a more attentive examination of their 
position, it was believed to be commanded by the gams 
of the forts, and that consequently it was more than probable 
that it could not be kept by us, even if we should gain it 
with the sacrifice of the lives of many brave men. t More¬ 
over, nc correct or reliable information had been obtained as 
to the full amount of the force and warlike resources which 
the French had collected in Alexandria. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, therefore, employed a very commendable discretion 
in preventing those troops, who had just evinced such ad¬ 
mirable courage, and who were ready and willing to con¬ 
tinue the combat to whatever point their beloved chief 
might direct them, from being exposed to a certain and 
heavy loss, for an uncertain advantage. They were accord - 
ingiy withdrawn; and in the evening the army took up the 
ground from which the enemy had been driven, occupying a 

* ./Eneas Anderson, LietiL 40th Hegt } Journal of the Forces, &c. 

4- Despatch to Lord Hobart., Secretary at War. London Gazette. 
In his concise, quiet way, the veteran says, “ Prudence required that 
the troops who had behaved so bravely, and who were still lulling to 
attempt anything, however arduous, should not be exposed to a certain 
loss, when the extent of the advantage could not be ascertained.' 1 
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position with their right to the sea, and their left to the 
canal of Alexandria and Lake Marceotia j—a situation which 
cut off all communication with the city of Alexandria 
except by way of the desert. 

The English army encamped where it was, at the distance 
of about four miles from the walls of Alexandria. Some more 
artillery being landed from the ships, a battery of five 
twenty-four pounders was opened, on the 14th, against 
Aboukir Castle, 

Writing to Government, Sir Ralph bestowed the highest 
praise on the intelligence , as well as zeal, of the officers, and 
on the dlscmlme, as well as bravery, of the troops/ 

On Sunday, the lotljt, the English camp was like a fair— 
a scene of abundance and merriment. * The first fruits of 
the late victory,” says an officer present, " was the ap¬ 
pearance of the Arabs among us, with various kinds of pro* 
■ visions, as sheep, goats, fowls, eggs, and, in short, everything 
that the country afforded. They had been treated with an 
unrelenting barbarity during the period in which the French 
had possessed the sway ol Egypt j and they were now happy 
to engage in a friendly intercourse with the people who had 
gi^n so fair a promise of terminating the tyranny which 
oppressed them. For the more speedy arrival of these Arabs, 
for their ready undertaking to supply the army with cattle, 
horses, and other provisions, as well as for the fidelity with 
wduch they fulfilled all their engagements, and for the regu¬ 
lations which governed the market, the army was indebted to 
the activity and local knowledge of Mr. BaMmr, so well 
known for his long and useful residence, as KWestfa 
Consult general, in this part of the world/ That gentlemen 
was, on the present occasion, attached to the commander-in- 
chief s staff; and the ardent zeal which be manifested on 
every occasion wherein his services were required, and, as 
long as they were necessary, proved the propriety of the 
appointment. 3 ’f 

From th£se facts ought to he derived a weight) and 
important lesson to our Foreign Office in Downing-street- -to 
those who have the appointing of consuls in foreign coimtries, 
and who, for a long time, have acted as if they thought any 

* London Gazette* Chronicle in Annual Register. 

* Lieutenant /Eneas Anderson, 
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manner of man quite good enough to be turned into a consul* 
The case, which frequently occurred during- the last war, may 
very well occur again in our next war 5 (and, now, even the 
peace congress have renounced their dream, that there would 
he no more wars, or rumours of wars,) we say, the case may 
occur, that the timely supply of a fleet, and the supply and 
safety of an army, may be brought to depend upon the 
activity, energy, general intelligence, and local knowledge of 
a few English consuls in foreign ports. And, therefore, much 
more care ought to he bestowed upon the distribution of that 
patronage ; proper men ought to be selected, and sent to the 
countries with which they are best acquainted; consuls ought 
not to be suddenly transferred from a country in which, from 
long residence, they are at home, and with the language of 
which they are perfectly familiar, to a country wholly new 
and unknown to them, and of the lang-uage of' which they 
are totally ignorant “Translation? may do for a bishop, but 
not for a consul, if efficient service be expected from him* 
Length of seivice ought t*.be rewarded by increase of salary, 
or some other method, but not by taking a man from a post 
where he may be very useful, and putting him in a new place, 
where he is almost sure to be useless. 

It must be stated, however, that the commander-in-chief 
himself took the greatest pains to keep up a good intelligence 
and a friendly feeling with the Arabs and Egyptian fellahs 
or peasants* By orders of the day, he forbade every officer 
or man to take the smallest article without paying the fair 
price for it ; he fixed the hours for the general market in the 
camp (from seven in the morning till three in the afternoon), 
and, beyond those hours, during which the best order and 
regulations were maintained by Mr, Consul Baldwin, lie pro- 
liiEfited all dealings and lie assured the army that any in¬ 
fraction of these rules would be severely noticed. 

The French soldiery had been in the habit of taking what¬ 
ever they came upon without payment, or thought of pay¬ 
ment ; hence, when they had been a short fime in the 
country, they found every where, except in their own maga¬ 
zines, a show ofpoverty, destitution, and want; for the Arabs 
drove off their flocks and herds, and the peasants concealed 
their poultry, their provisions, their fruit, vegetables, and all 
other stores, at the very first rumour of their approach. 
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On Wednesday, the 18th, the French garrison of Aboukir 
surrendered as prisoners of war, and the officers and men 
composing it were sent on board our fleet, each individual 
carrying with him his own private property; a liberality 
which, as it has been well remarked, would not have been 
adopted by the French, if the circumstances of the business 
had been reversed. 

The discipline of onr men was, indeed, admirable, presenting 
as near an approach to perfection as had ever yet been made 
by an army serving in a foreign country against an old and 
much hated enemy; hut some of our voung officers, particu¬ 
larly among the men of family and fashion, who belonged to 
the cavalry, and who Imd hitherto seen no active service, 
were occasionally somewhat disorderly, 2 -ash, and headstrong 
resenting 1 the bravados which the French horse were in the 
habit of making, and fighting* without orders, and where they 
had no business to fight, J 

Seeing how ready our small body of cavalry always was 
to meet any challenge, the French laid a trap for them. On 
the evening of the 18th a body of their cavalry was observed 
coming close in liont of the left of onr line, as if for the 
puifose of reconnoitring our position; a party of onr horse 
broke away from their ground and made a dasli at them; 
the French retreated, and onr people followed till they came 
abreast of a sandhill, under which a corps of French riflemen 
lay concealed; here a close, mischievous fire brought our 
horsemen to a halt, and before they could wheel round and 
be off, a good many of their men and horses were killed or 
badly wounded* Colonel Arehdall, of the 12th Dragoons, 
lost his arm ; Lieutenant Harte was wounded, and the 
Honourable Captain Butler, another captain, and a youn^ 
cornet, were taken prisoners. 

On the following day, in General Orders, Sir Ralph gav* 
a lesson which would not soon be forgotten in that army* 
and which ought still to he remembered by every younep 
officer in any army;— 


“ The Commander-in-Chief trusts, that tne occurrence 
which took place on the left yesterday afternoon, will serve 
as a warning to officers commanding detached parties, not to 
precipitate themseives with unguarded impetuosity into en- 
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terprises without object or without use. They will too well 
recollect, that, by engaging rashly in such enterprises, and 
advancing without proper support, or pursuing advantages 
beyond what the occasion demands, or prudence warrants, 
they risk the lives of valuable men, and expose themselves to 
failure. 

K No officer is, on any account, to carry out any detach* 
mentor piquet, without acquainting the general officer of the 
day, ana obtaining his sanction, or having authority from 
head-quarters so to do. 

“ Patrols, as well as fixed posts, will be very particular 
and expeditious in their reports, and stating the circum¬ 
stances that occur, or the appearances before them, minutely. 

" The General extremely disapproves of the practice of 
officers, whose duty does not call them thither, repairing, on 
all occasions, to out-posts ; and it is positively ordered, that 
no officers, the general and staff officers excepted, whose 
duty may render it necessary, shall pass the advanced 
piquets.” 

General Kleber, who had succeeded to the command of 
the republican army on Bonaparte’s leaving for France, had 
been assassinated by a fanatic or vindictive Arab sheik. The 
command was now in the hands of General Menou, who, to 
win favour with the natives, had embraced, or pretended to 
embrace, the religion of Mahomet, and who was living like a 
Sultan, or a three-tailed Pasha, in the capital of Egypt. At 
first Menou had regarded with utter contempt the landing of 
the British forces. 

a Friant and Lanusse will drive them into the sea, with¬ 
out my aid! What are the English ? Not soldiers hut 
only sailors.” These, intermixed with gross words not to be 
translated, were the exclamations of the republican general j 
but when courier after courier brought him intelligence how 
the English were fighting and advancing, he felt it necessary 
to collect his forces, and march with all speed to Alexandria. 

In the morning of the 20th, at a great distance across 
Lake Marceotis, long lines of camels, and a very numerous 
train of horses and other animals, were seen passing through 
a mist towards Alexandria. Pleased at the novelty, and thi 
Oriental character of the scene, the careless English soldiers 
clapped their hands as if they had been witnessing a theatri- 
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cal representation. r J be mist which nearly always hovers 
over that lake, did not allow them to distinguish objects verv 
accurately; but it was reasonably concluded that the trains 
•belonged to General Menou’s array; and the opinion was 
soon confirmed, lor Meriou arrived about noon at Alexandria, 
with a reinforcement of 9,000 men from Cairo, and imme¬ 
diately made his dispositions to attack Sir Ralph at an early 
hour the next morning’. J 

JJ r , RaI P h J el1 foresaw the fighting in the dark which 

o i place, and provided for it. In General Orders issued this 
flay, the troops were told to be in readiness to turn out at a 
moment s notice. The men’s arms were to be immediately 
we l Hinted, and every man was to have his sixty rounds of 
ball cartridge complete. “ As it is possible,” said Sir Ralph, 

in l„i Se orri . e, ‘ s > * t,ia J tl ‘ e enemy may be desperate enough 
to make a night attach, the general is under the necessity of 
requesting that the troops may remain with their accoutre¬ 
ments on, and he in their blankets, in the position which they 
are to occupy m case of an attack. General officers will take 
care not to throw away fire during the dark, but to use ike 
bayonet as much as possible; at the same time, they must he 
fully aware that they are not to follow the enemy or quit the 
position winch they occupied, should an attack take place. 
It is also hoped, that the greatest silence, order, and re<ni- 
larity, will be observed. The troops mast be fully conscious 
ot the glory which they have already acquired, and the supe¬ 
riority over the enemy whom they have so often beat: but 
at the same time, prudence and discipline must be stronrfv 
recommended and enforced. With a little caution, the 
ilritish army in Egypt will find that they are invincible." 

bir Ralph occupied the ground, which had been won from 
the French by the hard fighting of the 13th. It was a posi- 
Mon.strong by nature, and during the four last dav S some 
additional strength had been given to it by art. His right 
reached the sea, resting on the ruins of an old Roman palace, 
and projecting a short quarter of a mile over some heights in 
Jront: his left rested, on the Lake Maadieh or Lake of 
Auoukir; and there were some gun-boats both on the lake 
Ind on the sea. 

1 he intervening space consisted of a succession of low 
sand-hills, and was about a mile in breadth. Qn the left, 
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a little in front of the lines, was a redoubt with twelve guns j 
two guns were mounted among the ruins of the Roman 
palace on the right, and in the centre some slight works had 
been thrown up to assist the fire of the musketry. In front 
of the position was a hat, sandy surface extending to the 
foot of Menous position. On this level ground the superior 
French cavalry could act w r ith facility; but just in front of 
the British outposts on the right, the ground was strewed 
with masses of brickwork and large stones, the fragments of 
the old palace and of other Roman edifices. In this position 
stood the British army, now reduced hy detachments neces¬ 
sarily left in the rear, by sickness, by the hard fighting on 
the 8th and 13th, and by skirmishes to 11,030 men, of 
whom only 300 were cavalry, and these badly mounted. 
The artillery, of all sorts, did not exceed 35 pieces, 

Menou's position was still stronger than the English lines* 
It stretched along a ridge of high hills, extending from the 
sea on one side to the canals of Alexandria on the other ; 
Fort Cretin rose in the centre, and Fort Caffarelli in the rear 
of the left; in advance of their right a strip of land ran 
nearly for a mile parallel with the great canal, and this bad 
obliged the British to oblique their line hy throwing their 
posts on their left considerably back, Tbe disposable French 
troops, thus placed, amounted to as nearly as possible the 
same number as tbe British, but it included 1,400 well- 
mounted cavalry, and it had with it 46 pieces of ar¬ 
tillery. 

It was all historical and classical ground, full of great 
recollections and still rich in the monuments of antiquity. 
Pompey’s pillar, Cleopatra's needle, the Pharos, and the 
crumbling walls and oriental domes and minarets of the 
Mahomedan conqueror were all in sight, and the wind which 
came down from the desert swept past the imperishable 
Pyramids, 

About 3 o’clock in the morning of the 21st, when all was 
quiet along the lines, the i-eport of a musket was heard at 
the extremity of the British left: this was followed by the 
report of a cannon; scattered musketry succeeded, and then 
the boom of two more guns was heard* In an instant our 
men, who had been lying on the ground in their blankets, 
Tare on foot and under aims; but it was still dark, and 
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*1 though some streaks of gray were perceptible in the eastern 
horizon, the morning seemed slow to break* * While all 
eyes and eais were turned towards the left, whence the 
sounds of the firing proceeded, suddenly shouts were heard 
in front of our right, u Vive la Prance I Vive la Republique I ” 
—shouts which were presently succeeded by a crash of 
musketry. 

Menou had hoped to take the British by surprise, and had 
ordered a general attack ; the'surprise failed, but the attack 
jsoon became general enough, and the fighting far more terrible 
than any the French bad hitherto met with on any of their 
numerous fields of battle* The enemy had made the follow¬ 
ing disposition of their forces : General Lanusse was on their 
left, with four demi-brigades of infantry and a considerable 
body of cavalry under General Raize; Generals Friant and 
Kampon were in the centre, with five demi-brigades; Gene¬ 
ral Regn>r was on the right, with two de mi-brigades, and 
jivo regiments of cavalry; General d’Estaing formed the 
advanced guard with one demi-brigade, some-light troops, 
and a detachment of cavalry, f For a while the darkness 
was made greater by the smoke of the guns and small arms, 
\nd one of the difficulties of our troops was to discern friends 
from foes. But anon the tardy dawn brightened into day, 
and then the fighting w r eaton witli increasing vivacity, “ In 
the dark soine confusion was unavoidable j but our men, 
whenever the French appeared, had gone boldly up to them. 
Even the French cavalry.breaking in had not dismayed 
them.” I At first these well-mounted cavaliers made some 
impression, turning our right wing, and getting into the rear 
of some of our infantry ^ but the 43nd Highlanders and the 
28th Regiment, aided by the flank companies of the 40th p 
and fighting at one and the same time on front, flanks, and 
rear, not only kept their ground, but fired such volleys that 
the field was presently covered with men and horses, while 

* u The action commenced about an hour before daylight, by a false 
attack on our left, which was under Major general Gradock’s command, 
where they were snon repulsed.” Despatch from General Hutchinson 
to the Eight Honourable Henry Dnndas. 

t Ibid* 

J General Moore’s own JonmaL This interesting journal is gfvyn 
tn the Life of General Sir John Moore, by his brother, Lt- Carrick 
iloore 
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other horses, wounded or frightened, were galloping 1 wildly 
without their riders. In fact the French cavalry was de¬ 
stroyed by this small mass of British infantry. 

“The attack on our right/’ says a general officer engaged, 
u was begun with great impetuosity by the French infantry, 
sustained by a strong body of cavalry, who charged in 
column. They were received by our troops with 3 equal 
ardour, and with the utmost steadiness and discipline. The 
combat was unusually obstinate. The enemy were twice 
repulsed, and their cavalry were repeatedly mixed with our 
infantry. They at^length retired, leaving a prodigious 
number of dead and wounded on the field.” * 

While this was passing on our right, they vainly attempted 
to penetrate our centre. 

In several parts of the field some of the French and 
English who had exhausted their ammunition by their sus¬ 
tained fire, were seen pelting one another with stones. 
Wherever the British bayonet was used, its success was 
complete and terrible. The reader will remember the ruins 
of the old Roman palace on our right. Those ruins were 
enclosed by a low stone wall like the enclosure of a Turkish 
cemetery. Menou had promised a louis (Tor to every 
French soldier who should penetrate into that quadrangle, 
for he anticipated a complete victory if he could only well 
establish himself on our right, After several desperate 
attempts, the French, attacking on three sides at once, got 
within the walls, and set tip a skotit which was heard from 
one extremity of our lines to the other. But here they 
were received by the 58th and 23rd, and followed by a part 
of the 42nd, who blocked up every exit and completely cut 
off their retreat. 

u Then the mighty poured their breath, 

Slaughter feasted on the brave; , 

*Zwa$ the carnival of Death ; 

’Twas the vintage of the Grave! B 

When powder and shot lasted no longer, our people had 
recourse to stones and the hutt-ends of their muskets. It 
was a hfJid to hand fight, a melee in which the French soon 
iouna they had not a chance either of victory or of escape 
* General Hutchinson^ Despatch. 
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They were knocked down in heaps, they were transfixed with 
the bayonet against the walls of the old building ; the entire 
area was covered with their blood and their bodies. Seven 
hundred Frenchmen were slain among these dismal ruins— 
scarcely a man of them that entered got off, for the few who 
were not killed or prostrated by their wounds surrendered 
and cried for mercy. 

While this tremendous conflict, which decided the fate of 
the day, was at its height, £fir Ralph Abercromby, riding 
towards the ruins, was neany surrounded by a party of 
Fi ench horse. A French officer made a savage thrust at the 
aged general ^ but Sir Ralph, receiving the sabre under his left 
arm, wrested the weapon from his antagonist* A French 
hussar then rode up to aim a surer blow 5 but a Highland 
soldier, perceiving Lis intention, and being wifbout a ball, 
put his ramrod into his musket, and with it shot the hussar. 
Unfortunately the brave old general, who had always been 
accused of exposing his person too much, and whose short¬ 
ness of sight had often led him into danger, received a sabre 
wound in the breast in this meUe with the French hussars; 
and, a short time after, he received a musket-shot in the 
thigh. Between nine and ten o’clock a.m. the battle ceased. 
It was not until he saw the French flying that Sir Ralph 
could be prevailed upon to quit the field. He had continued 
walking about, paying no attention to his wounds; officers 
who went to him in the course of the action had returned with¬ 
out knowing from his manner and appearance that he had been 
wounded at all, and even now many ascertained it only by 
seeing the blood trickling down his clothes ; but at last, when 
exertion was no longer necessary, his spirit 3 'ielded to the 
weakness of the body ; he became faint, was put into a ham¬ 
mock, and was carried off the field in the midst of the bless¬ 
ings and tears of the soldiery, wdio loved him as a father. 
The cut or contusion in the chest was trifling; but the shot- 
wound was dangerous from the first, and proved mortal. He 
was carried almost immediately to Lord Keith’s flag-ship, 
where he expired on the evening of the 23th. 

General Moore was badly wounded early in the action, as 
was also Brigadier-general Oakes; but both, like their veteran 
commander-in-chief^ remained on the field till the action was 
over. Sir Sydney Smith, who, with a number of naval offi- 
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cers was serving on shore, and who was always in the 
hottest fire, Brigadier-general Hope and Colonel Paget were 
also wounded. 

On the other side, General Roize, who commanded the 
French cavalry, was killed on the field, with nearly all the 
men and horses he led into action; and Generals Lanusae 
and Rodet died of their wounds. The total number of British 
killed and wounded is stated at about 1,400, and that of the 
French at more than double that number. The field was 
covered with the wounded and the dead: on it were found 
above 1,700 French, 1,040 of whom were buried by the 
English in the course of two days in the ground on which 
they had fought and fallen. “ I never/ 1 says General 
Moore, “saw a field so strewed with dead!** “Few more 
severe actions have ever been fought, considering the numbers 
engaged on both sides/’ says General Hutchinson. 

A French corps which, like nearly all the regiments now 
under Menou, had formed a part of the conquering army of 
Italy, and which in its pride had taken the name of " The 
Invincible/* was almost annihilated, A standard was taken 
inscribed with victories and exploits in Italy. Menou, as well as 
all his army, had gone into action quite confident of success. 

During nearly all the conflict, about half of our army had to 
sustain the concentrated attack of the French army, our 
left wing, which had been the first threatened, and which 
continued to be observed by General Regnier with 800 men, 
scarcely coming into action at all until Menou was already in 
flili retreat. The French prisoners confessed that the battles 
they had fought in Italy with the Austrians were as nothing 
compared with those they had fought since the landing of the 
English in Egypt. u f solemnly 'amire you, 1 f says General 
Hutchinson, “thathis Majesty’s troops in Egypt have laith* 
fully discharged their duty to their country, and nobly upheld 
the fame of the British name and nation.” 

The conduct of our troops and of their veteran commander 
met everywhere the praise they merited, although, according 
to their confirmed habit, the French government endeavoured 
to misrepresent the circumstances of the battle and to falsify 
the numbers respectively engaged.* 

* Counting man for man the two armies were exactly equal, hut the 
French, aa we have had a gTeafc suneriority both in cavalry and 
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“Sir Ralph/ 1 says one of his best officers, ^was a truly 
upright, honourable, and judicious man; his great sagacity, 
which had been pointed all his life to military life, made 
him an excellent officer. The disadvantage he laboured 
wider was being extremely short-sighted. He, therefore, 
stood in need of good executive generals under him- It was 
impossible, knowing him as I did, not to have the greatest 
respect and friendship for him. The only consolation I feel is, 
that his death has been nearly that which he himself wished; 
and his country, grateful to his memory, will hand down his 
name to posterity with the admiration it deserves/ 1 # 

“Then let notes triumphant pour! 

Let them pierce the Hero's grave J 
Life's tumultuous battle o'er 
Oh, bow sweetly sleep the brave I 
From the dust their laurels bloom. 

High they shoot and nourish free; 

Glory's temple is the tomb! 

Death immortality V' t 

It took no more fighting in the field to drive the Frtnch 
out of Egypt. General (afterwards Lord) Hutchinson suc¬ 
ceeded to the command of our army, which was reinforced 
in the month of April by 8,000 men from England, Part of 
our troops ascended the river Nile in a flotilla towards Cairo, 
which city the Grand Vizier, with an irregular Turkish army, 
was approaching in an opposite direction, Cairo was soon 
invested; and, on the 27 th of June, the French general, Bei¬ 
lin rd, capitulated with more than 13,000 men. General 
Baird, who had sailed from Bombay on the 7 th of April, 
with about 2,800 British, 2,000 sepoys, and 450 of the Hast 
India Company’s artillery, had reached Jeddah, on the Red 
Sea, as early as the 17th of May, and had been there joined 
by an English division, consisting of the Gist Regiment, some 
squadrons of light horse, and a good detachment of artillery, 

orlillery, Even according to Regnier’s boastful account, Menou had 
0,700 men, including 1,500 horse, together with forty-six guns. 

Some of our seamen fought heroically in the battle, but our marines 
were not engaged, having previously been appointed to the duty of 
Aboukir Castle and its vicinity. Official Despatch of Admiral Lord 
Keith. 

* Private Journal of Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, in Life* 
fay his brother, 

♦ Battle of Alexandria. Poetical Register, 180L 
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which had been sent round by the Cape of Good Hop® 
But it was the month of July before the van of Baird’s divi¬ 
sion, which had been landed at Bossier, could begin to cro& 
the burning deserts which lie between the Bed Sea wd 
Bo-ypt * and, before he could unite his forces at Cairo, 
Menou capitulated at Alexandria, upon the same condi¬ 
tions as Belliard, and Egypt was cleared of the French. 

Thus, our men and faithful sepoys from India and cur 
troops from the Cape had not the opportunity of pulling a 
trigger in battle; but their approach took out of the enemy 
all tiie little heart that was left in them after Abercmmby’s 
victories ; and our condensation of forces in Egypt from 
Europe, from remote Asia, and from Africa, was a bold, 
original, and startling idea in war, and tended, with its 
orderly, quick, and perfect execution, to raise our military 
reputation everywhere, and to impress the world with an 
exalted notion “of our resources when we thought fit to 
use them. 

The Egyptian campaign offered excellent schooling for 
our officers and men; and it w T as soon to he seen that its 
lessons had not been thrown away or forgotten. 

Bonaparte, who had been in the common habit of looking 
upon England merely as a naval power, unable to do any* 
things except with her fleets close at hand, was thunderstruck. 
He could not understand how so fine an army as that which 
he had taken into Egypt could be so defeated by men whom 
lie considered as tyros in the art of land-war ; he would not, 
for a time, believe" that more than 20,000 Frenchmen had 
been reduced to capitulation! In public he concealed Ida 
mortification, and even affected to speak of the Egyptian 
expedition as a little episode in war, which had been badly 
played out only because he had not been able to continue 
upon the stage until the end of the piece ; hut in private he 
betrayed the bitterness and acute anguish of his disappoint¬ 
ment," and confessed that England had destroyed his project 
and his Oriental dreams. 

Those dreams included the conquest of British India and 
the construction of an Eastern empire, which was to have 
included Egypt, Syria, with Palestine, and the whole of 
Asia Minor, at the very least. 
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Between the battle of Marengo, in June, 1S00, and the 
commencement of 1800, when Napoleon thrust his brother 
Joseph on the throne of Naples, the French had subdued the 
whole of Italy, except its most southern extremity, and a 
few mountainous districts in the Abmzzi. With immense 
military means at their disposal, and with a ruthless fury, 
they were endeavouring to trample out the last spark of inde¬ 
pendence and resistance. On their side were the advantages 
of discipline, superior numbers, and money at command; on 
the side of the patriots was the advantage of a country very 
difficult of access. 

Jn Calabria, General Keginer, after three days desperate 
and bloody fighting, carried the walled town of Marat ea, into 
which a great number of the Bourbon partisans Jiad thrown 
themselves. The castle capitulated on the next day j 
but, as it was pretended that these Bourbomsts were not 
regular troops, but only partisans and insurgents, they were 
butchered in cold blood: citadel and town were equally 
sacked, the women were violated, and every possible horror 
was committed. Leaving Maratea in flames, the French 
advanced to the siege of Amantea. But their deeds spread 
far and wide the hotter flames of insurrection. The inhabi¬ 
tants of all the towns and villages on their road fled to tbs 
mountains or hid themselves in the forests; the peasantry col¬ 
lected on their flanks and on their rear, butchering, murder¬ 
ing, and torturing all the French they could surprise or cut 
off. The country was in a blaze from end to end. To keep 
up the insurrection, the fugitive Bourbon court sent over from 
Palermo and Messina some money, some arms, some officers, 
and a great number of partisans, or irregular troops. 
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Amantea could not lie taken by tlie Frencn—Reggio was 
re-taken from them—the Castle of Scylla, which had surren¬ 
dered to the French, was invested—Regnier was compelled 
to halt, and then to retreat towards "Monteleone* 

By this time the British troops in Sicily had been rein¬ 
forced, and the command of them transferred to Sir John 
Stuart. On the entreaties of the Queen, which were seconded 
by his personal feelings, and his own ardent wishes. Sir 
John agreed to cross over into Calabria, All the force he 
could take with him, including artillery, did not amount to 
5,000 men; and of these above a third were Corsicans, 
Sicilians, and other foreigners, in English pay. On the 1st of 
July, Sir John Stuart effected a lauding in the Gulf of Sant 
Eufemia, not far from the town of Nicastro, to the north¬ 
ward of Monteleone, and between that city and Naples, 
Apprised of this disembarkation, General Regnier made 
a rapid march, uniting, as he advanced, his detached corps 
for the purpose oi attacking tlie English without loss of 
time, and of driving them into the sea, or back to their 
shipping. He expected to find Stuart encamped on tlie 
shore of the bay, where he had effected his landing, with 
lis position defended by batteries, and by the flanking of 
the English men-of-war and gun-boats, French writers and 
others mention these circumstances so very favourable to the 
English, and insist that the terrible loss in RegnieFs army 
was owing to the firing of the ships, and of Stuart's masked 
batteries. This is a lie of the first magnitude. Instead of 
encamping on the beach, to have the co-operation of the 
shipping-, Stuart marched some distance along the beach, 
and then struck boldly inland to meet Regnier. He had 
no artillery with him fit for those murderous masked bat¬ 
teries which have been made to figure upon paper. Tbe 
ground he bad to traverse in his advance was so rough and 
rugged, wm cut by so many Jmmm% or water-courses, 
was intersected by so many pantani, or marshes, was be¬ 
spread by so many maeckie, or thickets (chiefly of myrtle, 
with the wild red geranium flowering among them)/ that 
Stuart, who had scarcely a horse with him, could have 
moved none but light field-pieces. All the artillery that 
Sir John had brought with him from Sicily consisted of 
ten 4-pounders, lour 0-pounders, and two howitzers j and 
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from this formidable artillery scarcely a shot seems to have 
been fired, except as a signal, or for measuring' distances* 
The battle of Maid a was a battle of bayonets/ To give it 
any other character—to represent it as an affair of artillery, 
and a fortified camp—is to attempt foully to rob the British 
infantry of one of the most glorious of their many laurels— 
is to lie broadly and most impudently in the face of the 
most evident facts. The spot where the death-struggle 
took place is not, indeed, very remote from the sea, for the 
broadest part of the plain which lies between the mountains 
and the hay is not five miles broad ; but it was so far from 
the sea, and the nature of the intervening ground was such* 
that, if our men-of-war or gun-boats had fired, their shot 
would have been as useless, and as innocuous to the French* 
as though they had been fired at the Nore, or in Plymouth 
Sound, All that Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who had 
arrived in the Bay of Sant Eufemiu the evening before the 
action, did or could do, was to make such a disposition of 
ships and gun-boats as would have favoured Sir John 
Stuart’s retreat, Jf a reveise had made that movement 
necessary, our little army would have fallen back bv the 
same lines on which they hud advanced; and, as the latter 
part of the retreat would thus have been round the shores 
of the hay, close by the water’s edge, Sir Sidney’s guns- 
might have been brought to hear nearly point-blank upon 
their pursuers. But the British bayonet decided that them 
should be no retreat; and, therefore, neither ship nor gun¬ 
boat fired a shot. 

General Collett a, a Neapolitan officer and historian, and 
a most decided French partisan, puts Sir John Stuart m a 
fortified camp on the sea-shore, with awful masked batteries* 
and intimates that Eeguier sustained his terrible loss in 
making two brilliant charges upon these batteries—which 
existed nowhere, except in the writer’s imagination. Other# 
may have erred from ignorance, and that too common 
implicit confidence in the bulletins and books of the French* 
who never yet admitted a defeat without attempting to 
explain it by treachery, or superiority of force, or the nature 
of the ground, or some other disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances ; hut General Colletta, who served under the French 
m Calabria* must knowingly have falsified his account of 
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the battle of Mai da—a battle which left the deepest and 
clearest impression on the minds of the people of the country 
who had witnessed it from the neighbouring* hills* The 
writer of .nis volume was there in July, 1H1G, just ten 
years after the battle j and then there was scarcely a Farmer, 
labourer, or buffalo-herd, living near the plain of Sant 
Eufemia, but could, give a correct account of the position 
of the two armies, and the few and very simple incidents 
of the engagement. Other evidence, of the most con vine* 
ing kind, was to be found on the plain, miles away from 
the sea-shore, where the conflict had left heaps of dead 
bodies. The real baftle-field, near the edge of the lower 
hills which shelve down from the lofty Apennine range, was 
even then marked bv skulls and bones, and small fragments 
of brass which had once ornamented the shakos of the 
French soldiery. 

Jt was on the afternoon of the 3rd of July that Sir John 
Stuart received intelligence that Regnier had encamped near 
Maida, about ten miles distant from the place where he had 
landed j that bis force consisted at the moment of about 
4,000 infantry and 300 cavalry, together with four pieces 
of artillery, and that he expected to be joined within a day 
or two by 3,000 more French troops, who were marching 
after him in a second division. Stuart therefore determined 
to advance and fight him before this junction. Leaving 
four companies of Watteville's regiment behind Mm to pro¬ 
tect the stores, and occupy a slight work which had been 
thrown up at the landing-place, Sir John, on the following 
morning—the morning of a burning day of July, when the 
heat of that pestiferous Calabrian plain resembles the heat 
of an African glen in the torrid zone—commenced his rapid 
advance, cheered bv the sailors of Sidney Smith’s squadron, 
several of whose officers followed the column on foot, or 
mounted on Calabrian donkeys, eager to he spectators of 
■die fight. 

The men were perfectly drenched with perspiration, which 
turned their red jackets almost blue. After thus march¬ 
ing across the plain, Sir John Stuart came full in sight of 
Reg-nier, who was encamped below the village of Maida, on 
the side of a woody hill, sloping into the plain of Sant 
Eufeania, hie flanks being strengthened by a thick, impel- 
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viqus anderwood, and his front being covered by the Amato, 
a river broad, deep, and rapid in the rainy season, but per¬ 
fectly fordable m the summer. Like all such rivers, the 
Amato had a broad extent of marshy ground on either side 
of it. As soon as he had struck almost at a right angle from 
the shore, Sir John’s advance lay across a spacious plain, 
which afforded the French every opportunity of minutely 
observing his movements. He says himself with proper 
and honourable candour, u Had General Eegnier thought 
proper to remain.upon Ms ground, tfre difficulties of access 
to him were such that I Could not possibly have made an 
impression upon him : but quitting- this advantage, and 
crossing the river with his entire force, he came down to 
meet us upon the open plain—a measure to which he was 
no doubt encouraged by a consideration of his cavalry, an 
arm with which, uyfortunately, I was altogether unpro¬ 
vided" Yet, General Colletta and other writers of the same 
school, n ^t satisfied with their other falsehoods, and the 
exaggeration of Stuart’s army to 6,000 or 7,000 strong, talk 
of his having cavalry with him. The only cavalry we ever 
heard of (and we have had much local and other information 
concerning this battle) consisted of Sir Sidney Smith’s mid¬ 
shipmen and lieutenants mounted on jackasses. 

But Begnier, a vain, self-confident man, had other strong 
motives to induce him to qtiit his vantage-ground ; in Egypt 
he had been opposed corps-d-cmps to Stuart, and bad been 
well beaten by that general—he was eager to wipe off that 
disgrace—and, besides, Lebrun, one of Bonaparte's aides-de- 
camp, who had just arrived from Paris, was ready to cry 
out shame if he could see the English before him without 
falling upon them. There was, moreover, another strong* 
inducement: the presence of the English, and the sight of 
the white flag of the Bourbon, might spread the flames of 
insurrection that were already sc dangerous; and, in addi¬ 
tion to the Calabrian bands, bring down on their rear fresh 
enemies from the mountains of Basilicata, Capitanata, the 
Abruzzi, and other provinces of the kingdom. It was clear, 
indeed, that the English troops could not long remain where 
they were without being eaten up by the malaria fevers, 
which rage in that swampy, boggy part of the Calabria® 
to an extent scarcely exceeded in the mortal Maremme of 
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Toscany and tlie Roman states; but still a very short stay 
might lead to great mischief and to very long work after¬ 
wards. 

If, however, Regnier’s strongest motive for quitting the 
heights was a personal feeling, there was on the side of Sir 
John Stuart a feeling of nearly the same nature, and quite 
as vehement. Sebastiani had accused the English general 
of having had recourse to assassins ; and Regnier himself, 
who was now coming down from his wooded heights to 
meet him, had written a hook about the campaigns of 
Egypt, denying every claim of the British to skill or 
courage, treating tli^m contemptuously, both officers and 
men, as unworthy of the name of soldiers, and imputing 
the loss of Egypt solely to the incapacity of Abdallah 
Menou, under whom he (Regnier) had served as second in 
command. This personal feeling, indeed, was so intense in 
Sir John Stuart (who, in other matters, betrayed an over- 
hot Scottish temperament), and it was so generally shared 
in by the British officers in the field, as also by their men, 
that it is rather more than probable that, if Regnier had 
kept his vantage-ground, Stuart would have been guilty of 
some imprudence or rashness in order to get at him. 

As it was, when the French came down to the open plain 
(on the 6th of July), and battle was joined, the English 
fought with all the animosity of a direct personal quarrel— 
with a fury which looked as if every man were fighting a 
duel to avenge his own wrongs—as if there were a multitu¬ 
dinous series of duels going on at once, in the first hot blood 
of personal quarrel, without a moment to cool, and without 
seconds to prescribe rules and limitations. As Regnier came 
down in double column, his forces were found far mortf 
numerous than Stuart had counted upon; he had, in fact, been 
joined by the troops that had been marching after him in a 
second division; and he thus mustered a total of 7,000 foot 
and 300 horse. After some short, close firing of the flankers, 
to cover the deployments of the two armies, by nine o’clock 
in the morning the opposing fronts were hotly engaged, 
** and the prowess of the rival nations seemed now fairly to 
be at trial before the world.”* The battle grew hottest on 
Stnart’s right; and there, in fact, it was decided. That right 
* Sir John Stuart's own Despatch to Government. 
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was composed of British light infantry, mixed with a few 
foreigners, and was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Kempt 
and Major Robinson. Directly opposed to it was the fa¬ 
vourite French regiment of light infantry, the lere Legate. 

As if by mutual agreement, when at the distance of about 
one hundred yards, the opposed corps fired, reciprocally, a 
few rounds, then suspended their fire, and, in close, comnact 
order and awful silence, advanced towards each other until 
their bayonets began to cross. The British commanding 
officer, perceiving that his men were suffering from the heat, 
and were embarrassed by the blankets which they carried at 
their hacks, halted the line for a few seconds that they mi Q, ht 
throw their blankets down. 

The information about this halt and the blankets was given 
to Walter Scott by an officer who had been present at the 
battle.* A Calabrian, one of the many anxious spectators 
who witnessed the fight from the neighbouring heighis, in 
describing the affair, a few years afterwards, to the writer of 
the present volume, mentioned a short, sudden halt, which 
he interpreted as the French did at the moment. He thought 
that the English were going to turn and run. The French, 
certainly, mistook the pause for the hesitation of fear; and, 
thereupon, they advanced with a quickened step, and their 
wonted cheers. They were veterans, thoroughly trained, and 
looking martial and fierce with them dark moustachios. The 
English line consisted, for the far greater part, of smooth¬ 
faced fellows, who had never been under fire before, and 
young beardless recruits. It w'as the boast of the French, 
and the boast had grown louder since their encounter with 
the Russians at AusterJita, that no troops in Europe would 
stand their bayonet charge. The fact was now to be proved, 
though not in an equal contest; for, to have an equality, 
Stuart ought to have had veterans to oppose to veterans 
But such men as we had at Maida disproved the boast. So 
soon as they were freed from their incumbrances, they gave 
one true English a hurrah,” and rushed on with levelled bayo¬ 
nets. u Santo diavoluni I” said our Calabrian, “in the next 
instant after the halt, there was a shout and a rushing for¬ 
wards ; and then it was the French that were running away!” 
Some few of them really stayed to cross bayonets (a very rare 
* See Life of Bonaparte. 
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occmrence in war); but these were overthrown, or pushed 
back by the superior physical strength of the English; and 
tiie rest of them, astonished and appalled, halted, fell hack, 

and re severed arms* , , v 

The French officers were now seen running; along the line, 
gesticulating, and resorting to those extraordinary and his- 
trionic efforts which officers of that nation are expected to 
make at every crisis; but nothing they could do could en¬ 
courage their men, or lead them back towards the sharp points 
of the English bayonets; and, as Stuart’s men advanced 
upon them, the lire LegiSre, or First Light Infantry, a regi¬ 
ment of high repute, broke their line, fell into irremediable 
disorder, and endeavoured to regain the hills from which they 
had descended. But it was now too late : 1 they had got too 
close; and they were overtaken by a most dreadful slaueiiter. 
i£ They went down,” said our Calabrian, f *llke grass be 010 

the mower!” . . , * 

Brigadier-general Auckland, whose brigade was lmme- 
diately on the left of onr light infantry, which had so speedily 
done the work, availed himself of the favourable moment to 
press forward with the bayonet upon the corps in his front. 
And here, too, the British bayonet was triumphant: the 
French faltered, turned, and fled, leaving the plain covered 
with their dead and wounded—with men who had not got 
their death or wounds in fighting, but in flying, for they 
scarcely stood half a minute after Auckland s brigade began 
to move. A recent writer—a British officer of good reputa¬ 
tion, and a writer with whom, in nearly all other matters, 
we cordially agree—could not have sufficiently borne m mind 
the battle of Maida, when he persisted m speaking and 
writing disparagingly of the musket and bayonet, and oui 

infantry tactics.* .. . . - , 

Beino- thus completely disconcerted on his Jett, uenerat 
Rennier, who had been galloping ahont the field, storming 
and cursing like a madman, began to make anew eflort with 
his right, in the hope of recovering the day. He threw both 
horse and foot on Stuart’s left; bnt Brigadier-general Coles 
brigade wns there with some dauntless British grenadiers, 
anf with a few choice infantry of the line; and Regnier’s 

* Lieutenant-Colonel J. Mitchell, H.P. See his "Thoughts on 
Tactics,” “The Tall of Napoleon,” Sc c. 
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horse and foot were presently beaten back. Here was fine 
ground for a sweeping charge at full gallop, and it appears- 
that the French cavaliers went freely on to the charge; but. 
it appears equally evident that our steady foot soldiers were, 
not fluttered, even for a moment. 

Successively repelled on our front, the French made an. 
effort to turn our flank; but, at this juncture, Lieutenant- 
colonel Ross, who had landed that very morning, from Mes¬ 
sina, with the British 20th Regiment,* and who'had marched 
with breathless speed to the scene of action, came up, took 
possession of a small cover upon the flank, and, by a heavy 
and well-directed fire, instantly and entirely disconcerted the 
attempt of the French horse. This was General Regniei s 
Iasi struggle on the plain of Maida; ali the rest was nothine- 
hut flight, confusion, “ Sauve q-dpeut i ” and downright de- 
h&ele. The sight was witnessed with astonishment by thou- 
sands of the natives. 

A Frenchman, an officer of distinguished merit, a man of 
genius, the wittiest and one of the very best prose writers 
of modern France, was attached to Begnier’s army at the 
time, and was too noble a fellow to cover over the defeat with 
falsehood and invention. This officer, wit, and author, was 
Paul Louis Courier, lie wrote to his friends, that bulletins 
and Monitmrs might say what they liked; but that the 
plain truth was, Begnier had been thoroughly beaten, had 
been well thrashed by Stuart, Men rossL ** This adventure/' 
said he, "is a very sad one for poor Begnier l The French 
fought no where. All eyes are feed upon us—with our good 
troops, and with equal forces, to be defeated in such a few 
minutes,! This has not been seen since the Revolution l” 

Courier was mistaken in assuming the numbers of the con¬ 
tending forces to be equal* Had he not been misled by others, 
he would not have made the statement, Ent he was not at 
the battle of Maida, being; previously sent down to Tarento 
to bring- up some heavy artillery, a duty on which he nearly 
lost his life, as he fell among tEe Calabrian insurgents. He 
ioined Begnier on his retreat, immediately after the battle, 
lie took his numbers from Begnier, and the officers who had 

* This 20th Regiment was included in Sir John Stuarts enumeration 
at his forces. It was a part of the 4,705 men with ^vhom he fought 
Regmer and not art addition to that number- 
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been actually engaged. Had Paul Louis been himself at 
Maida to count Sir John Stuart's force, his astonishment 
would have been much greater. And Jut was one of the few 
French officers of the period who would have disdained to 
misrepresent the respective forces of the two armies. 

Paul Louis does not state the amount of Regmer's loss j 
hut another French officer, who was in Calabria some time 
after the affair, admits that lie left 1,500 men dead or 
wounded on the battle field. Sir John Stuart stated in his 
despatches to Government that above 700 bodies of their 
dead had been buried upon the ground, that he had in his 
hands more than 1,000 prisoners, and that the peasantry 
were every hour bringing in fugitives, who had dispersed in 
the woods and mountains, after this significant quelling of 
French confidence and pride. By the official return of the 
assistant adjutant general (a document which can never he 
falsified in our service *} the loss of the British amounted to 
one officer, three sergeants, and forty-one rank and file 
killed ; and eleven officers, eight sergeants, two drummers, 
and 501 rank and file wounded. Among our prisoners was 
General Compere, the colonel of a Swiss regiment in the 
Fiench service. Of inferior officers a great many were 
taken. 

Sir John Stuart declares that no statement he had heard 
of Regnier* s numbers, when they began the action, put them 
at less than 7,000 men. We know positively that Regnier 
had entered Calabria with 10,000. A part of this force had 
been detached to distant points, and some few hundreds had 
already fallen under the vindictive knife of the infuriated 
Calabrians. [A very correct notion of this horrible war is 
conveyed in one short sentence from the pen of Paul Louis 
Courier. H When we catch the Calabrians we shoot or 
hang them; when they catch us they stab us or burn us 
alive.”] But on the other hand there had been a constant 
influx of reinforcements, and, upon a careful comparison of 
rarious French and Italian accounts, it appears next to a 
positive certainty that Regnier descended from his wooded 
heights with between 0,000 and 7,000 fighting men. These 

* It is notorious that the French veiy frequently, or indeed com. 
monly, made no such returns, and that when they were mad© they 
were falsified ad libitum . 
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foreign accounts, one and all, make a disparity of force not 
by diminishing Regnier’s, but by exaggerating Stuart’s 
force;-—they allow that the Preach were at least 6,000 
strong; hut then they affirm that 7,000, 8,000, or 9,000 
English had landed at Sant Eufemia! The testimony of 
the country people went for nothing, for they were all set 
down as false rebels to the Emperor Napoleon and his 
brother, King Joseph, Besides, very few of these wild 
Calabrians could either read or write; and those of them 
who were more accomplished had no means of giving pub* 
licity, on the continent, to the truths they could tell. But 
these truths, by fugitives, or by secret correspondence, were 
told at the time, by Calabrians, in Sicily, where our fleet and 
army bade defiance to Bonaparte; and they were afterwards 
told by the same people when the fearful domination of the 
French had passed away like a dream or night-mare, when 
King Joseph was living in America as a citizen of the United 
States, and his brother, the Emperor, was relegated in 
St. Helena, But in reality, as far as regarded Ms numbers, 
there needed no other testimony than that of Sir John 
Stuart. An English general, even if inclined so to do, can¬ 
not materially falsify his reports, which are always made 
public. General Stuart was obliged to report precisely to 
his Government, the brigades, regiments, battalions, and 
men Jm had with him ; he reports liis total at 4,795. The 
French generals reported merely to the Emperor, and Ins 
close and secret war-office; their really numerical reports 
were never published at all; and a door was thus left open to 
every kind of exaggeration or falsehood. The reverse sits* 
tniried in this instance was, however, so signal and so no to* 
rious, that it was found impossible to conceal it in France, or 
in any part of Europe. [And therefore it was that addi¬ 
tional pains were taken to falsify numbers.] Regnier never 
stopped until lie had put the whole breadth and thickness of 
the Apennines between him and Stuart; the night after the 
battle he bivouacked on the heights of Mareellinara, but 
only for two or three hours to collect his, fvyanU; he then 
descended the reverse of the mountains with headlong speed, 
being threatened on the flanks hv the hostile peasantry, and 
*vent to encamp under the walls of Uatanzam, a friendly town on 
the shores of the Ionian Sea, near the head ef the great Gulf 
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af Tarento. Our victorious infantry continued the pursuit ns 
long 1 as they were able; but; as the French dispersed in 
every direction end threw away every thing they had with 
them except their weapons, and as the English earned their 
usual load, and were obliged to preserve order in their 
march, the trial of speed of foot became unequal and un¬ 
fair* Many were cut off by the natives, and many more, to 
escape that fate, came in and surrendered to the English* 
General Verdier, who was occupying Oosenaa, an important 
town, a few miles to the north of Maida, with a French 
brigade, was driven out of the place by the insurgents, and 
never found a safe resting-place until he had performed a 
journey of more than a hundred English miles, and reached 
the town of Maters, near the Gulf of Tarento. Every fort 
along the coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea, with all the depots 
of stores, ammunition, and artillery, which the French had 
prepared for the complete reduction of Calabria, and then for 
the attack upon Sicily, became the prey of Sir John Stuart’s 
miniature army; and on the shores of the Ionian Sea, to 
which the French had retreated, Cotrone, situated between 
Oatanzaro and Matera, was reduced to capitulate by the 
78th Regiment—a part of Stuart's force which was carried 
round by sea, and a small squadron of ships and gun-boats 
under the command of Captain William Iloste. 

If, instead of less than' 5,000 men, Sir John Stuart had 
had with him 10,000, be might have cleared Upper Calabria, 
as he did Lower Calabria, of the last Frenchman in it. With 
10,000 men, and backed by the Calabrians, alone, he might 
have hurled Marshal Massena, who now' came to subdue the 
country, down the precipices of the Syla mountain, or have 
destroyed him and his army at the edge of the province, in 
the passes of Cnmpotanese. With 80,000 men lie might 
have swept Naples and the whole of southern Italy clear of 
the enemy, and have caused the greatest embarrassment to 
Bonaparte, who had weakened his army in the north of Italy, 
in order to collect the greater force for the war with Prus¬ 
sia, which began and ended, in the deplorable battle of Jena, 
this same year. As it was, the intrusive King* Joseph was 
with difficulty prevented from running out of the kingdom. 
But there were no troops at band wherewith to feed this war ; 
our Government did not understand the war, or sea what a 
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destructive fire might be lighted tip against the French; no 
reinforcements were sent into Calabria, and, after clearing 
the lower province, and throwing some small garrisons into 
the castle of Soy 11a, and one or two other places he had cap¬ 
tured, Sir John em bar Iced the rest of Ms forces and returned 
to Sicily to take good care of that island. 

Yet is it most unfair and most incorrect to say that no 
object was obtained by this 'expedition* It secured to the 
English the admiration, affection and fidelity of the Sicilian 
people; it threw the French in Calabria, at tbe least, a good 
year hack in their work of subjugation; it kept up a popular 
insurrection which cost them enormous sacrifices* and which 
in its long duration became one of those drains on the re¬ 
sources’of Bonaparte, and one of those sources of military 
demoralization, which gradually led to his min; it seized 
and carried off the mhteriel which had been collected with 
great labour and at an immense expense; and it left an un¬ 
easiness, diffidence, and an uncertainty in tbe minds of 'the 
French, lest such an experiment should be repeated on a 
larger scale, either the i or on some other part of the long 
and accessible Neapo^an coasts* It was certainly not at 
the court of King Joseph, nor even in the camp of bis 
brother, that tbe battle of Maid a wfts considered as a vain¬ 
glorious affair or pretty fait d'armes, attended with no re¬ 
sults* It is true, indeed, that one of tbe most conspicuous 
advantages derived from it was the great moral encourage- 
ment, the conviction, restored or strengthened in the national 
faith, that, in a hand-to-hand fight, the British infantry was 
as superior to that of France as it had been in the olden 
time;—that, in short, the battle of Matda was chiefly valu¬ 
able as a corollary to that of Alexandria, as the battle of 
Alexandria had been but a corollary to Blenheim, Families, 
Oudenarde, Wynendale, and Mai plaquet. But than this 
few things could be more valuable, few results more de¬ 
sirable. Tliis moral encouragement was precisely what was 
wanted at a period when the despondency and bail war- 
policy of our cabinets bad lowered and were lowering our 
military reputation both at home and abroad* The battle of 
Maida ought to have been fought were it only for shivering 
the French pretension to invincibility. The bold bayonet 
Vork on that Calabrian plain was a prelude, and an assurance 
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of success, to the grander bayonet charges made soon after¬ 
wards at Talavera, Busaco, Puentes de Onoro, Albuera, and 
in twenty other fights- Mr. Wyndham spoke like a states¬ 
man as well as patriot and eloquent orator, when he declared 
that the military renown of our later days dated from our 
achievements in Egypt; that the battle of Maida confirmed 
it; anti that the battles of Vimeiro, Coruna, and Talavera, 
were worth a whole archipelago of those sugar islands in the 
West Indies, in the reduction of which we had been dribbling 
away our troops. 

In spite of. all the efforts made by the French to conceal 
their total discomfiture, and disorderly and disgraceful 
retreat, the truth spread far and wide even on the con¬ 
tinent. 

Carlo Bofcta, the Italian historian, who had no partialities 
for the English, gives a tolerably fair account of the battle 
of Maid a* He correctly states the number of Sir John 
Stuart’s army at about b^OOO men (circa cinque mila soldati ). 
He admits that Regnier had 7,000 men, tried and brave 
soldiers, and 1 several squadrons of cavalry, an arm in which 
th e E t j gl is h we re en ti rel y defi cient. Unl ike G ener a 1 Col letta, 
he makes no mention of our ships which did nothing, or of 
our artillery which did not exist on the battle field- He 
describes the affair correctly as a struggle with the musket 
and the bayonet. 

“ The two rival nations came quickly to the point- The 
battle began with the light troops. Then the heavier infantry 
came into action. Here the musket was not much tired: 
moved with emulation, and impatient of fighting at a dis¬ 
tance, the enemies rushed against each other with fixed 
bayonets. The melee was fearful: the French were im¬ 
petuous, tlie English steady. Whether it was that the 
French, believing that they had marched to an easy and 
certain victory, were struck with astonishment at the unex- 
pected resistance, or whether they were operated upon by 
some other 2 i eason, I know not, but after a abort struggle 
their light, wing gave way and took.to flight. The English 
followed them up with great speed, pressing them sharply, 
and killing not a few. Regnier then attempted to restore tile 
fortune of the day by attacking with cavalry the left of h£g 
enemy, but the English were so immoveable and made such a 
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resistance with bullets and bayonets, that he was obliged to 
desist* Having thus failed on'their front, he sent his cavalry 
to turn their left wing, and to try and fall upon their Hank 
and rear; thus hoping to induce at least some disorder. 
The cavalry were moving round, and the battle seemed in 
peril for the English, when a foot regiment arriving from 
Messina, came up at the opportune moment, placed itself 
behind^ little shelter offered by the ground, took the French 
horse in flank, and not only stopped their impetuous course, 
but also drove them back, rather broken than entire. After 
this deed the soldiers of Regnier fled the field in the greatest 
panic and disorder, every man looking to his own safety, 
without attending to his comrades or to any order. The 
victory was complete for the English,” * 

In France, and among French officers in other countries, 
the battle gave rise to private dissensions not very favourable 
to Bonaparte’s vaunted military system* It was believed that 
in his army promotion never went by favour, or court influence. 
This was a great mistake* The troupe dork , as the courtiers 
were called, formed already a very numerous and influential 
corps* They owed their promotion to favour, to women, and 
to intrigue. Paul Louis Courier says, in his sly, caustic 
manner, that the aide-de-camp, Lebrun, was probably not 
really of opinion that Regnier ought to have quitted his 
formidable and almost unapproachable position, but that if 
Regnier had not done so the fashionable aide-de camp would 
have raised the cry against him at Paris* Courier, who was 
thoroughly informed of all that passed, says distinctly that 
Regnier was controlled by the presence of Lebrun * and he 
clearly and poignantly exposes certain practices which were 
now common in the French army, and which, in time, were 
admirably calculated to destroy the discipline of any array, 
and take the heart out of any commander in the field* 

“ A silly thing (sotie chose) f indeed, for a general who 
commands, to have on his shoulders an aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor, a firie gentleman of the court, who ai rives en poste ; 
dressed by Walter (then the fashionable tailor of Paris), and 
d ringing you in his pocket the genius of his imperial majesty! 
Regnier had a surveillant put over him, to give ait account 
rif what should happen. Had the battle been gained, then it 
* Carla "Botta Storia D Italia, Dal 17&0 al itiJl 
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would have been the Emperor’s doing—the effect of the 
genius, the invention, the orders received from l& haut (from 
above there). But if the battle be lost, why, then is it our 
fault 1 The golden troop of courtiers will say, ‘The Emperor 
was not there V 17 * 

This very system, this insatiable, illimitable egotism of 
Napoleon Bonaparte (in itself a proof of vulgar and inferior 
qualities of mind), proved very fatal to him in the epd, and 
must he home in mind as one of the many incurable evils 
which precipitated his fall. All but his incurable idolaters 
will now admit that not a few of the false movements, vacil¬ 
lations, and failures of the marshals and generals, who after¬ 
wards commanded in Portugal,-Spain, and other countries, 
were attributable to these practices, and to his inveterate habit 
of juggling and deceiving the very officers he himself em¬ 
ployed as commanders of divisions, or even as heads of 
entire, separate armies. Colonel Mitchell has done good 
service to the cause of truth, and to the honour of many 
brave French officers, by exposing, and placing in a glaring 
lijrht, this system, and the jealous temper and mean practices 
of a man who never was great, except through the littleness, 
timidity, or indecision of other men,f 

* Memoires, Correspondence, et Opu*cule$ InediU di Paid Louie 
Courier* 

* Sae F&ll of Napoleon. 
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INDIAN WAEFAEE. 

Otrn great conflicts in India, which resulted in the acqui¬ 
sition of a vast and wonderful empire, are fairly entitled to the 
name of British battles. In every one oif them British 
troops were mixed with native to lead the way and set the 
example; all our sepoy regiments were trained, disciplined, 
and commanded by British officers of whom, as we have 
said, very many gave proof of remarkable military skill. 
Though somewhat lighter than that imposed upon our troops 
of the line, and modified by a nice attention to their physical 
constitution, and their prejudices of religion and of caste, the 
discipline of the native troops was sufficient and good, from 
the time of Sir Eyre Coote, down to the days of Arthur 
Wellesley, when it was still further improved. 

We were not the first to introduce the system. The 
French had raised corps of sepoys, and had brought them to 
considerable perfection before the English began the practice. 
M. Bussy, whom we have fairly described as an opponent 
worthy of Clive, having carefully studied their habits and 
dispositions, achieved many brilliant exploits with these 
native troops, who, in their undisciplined state, and under 
their own Indian princes and officers, had been hut a poor, 
spiritless, unwarlike rabble. Bussy was much beloved by 
his sepoys* But, unfortunately for the French, those who 
succeeded him in command being rapacious, impatient, rash, 
violent, and ignorant or careless about the character of the 
people, completely annihilated this affection'; they robbed 
the pagodas, they desecrated the temples, they killed and eat 
the sacred cattle, they insulted the priests, and offered out¬ 
rages to the women. M. Lally, while acting as commander- 
in-chief of all the French forces'in India, rendered the name 
of his nation thoroughly odious, for he paid no respect what* 
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ever either to the religious prejudices of the people and big 
own sepoys, or to their still stronger prejudices of caste. 
Thus, though they preceded us in making the experiment, 
our rivals signally failed in constructing and keeping to¬ 
gether a numerous, well-affected, devoted, native army. 

It appears that our first sepoys were trained to English 
discipline and tactics in 1746. Certain English officers were 
then attached to some irregular native infantry, with injunc¬ 
tions to do their best in drilling them, aucf in accoutring 
them so ns to give no offence to any of their feelings or pre¬ 
judices. The system was first introduced into the Madras 
service by Mr, lialiburton, who, like Clive, had quitted the 
civil for the military employment. In 1748, this valuable 
officer was shot by a sulky or frantic recruit, who was 
instantly cut to pieces by his incensed comrades. The name 
of Haltburton was long cherished by the Madras sepoys. 
One of the earliest services on which these sepoys were em¬ 
ployed was with Clive at the defence of Arcoh At first 
they appear to have been either Mahometans, or Hindoos of 
very high caste—chiefly Rajpoots. They very soon dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their attachment to then- leaders, 
their entire devotion to the English flag, their rapidity and 
good orderly conduct on march, and their steadiness in action. 
The Bengal Native Infantry was not properly formed until 
•the year 1757. About the same time some of the native 
irregular cavalry were submitted to our discipline; but it 
appears doubtful whether they were very much improved 
by the change. As our dominions were extended, not less 
by policy than by force of arms, the number of our sepoy 
regiments was augmented, and nearly all classes and race 3 
inhabiting that vast peninsula were included in their ranks. 
Jn many instances people of the provinces we subdued, bore 
no animosity to us as conquerors, but willingly entered oui 
service, by which they secured regular pay and allowances, 
and a provision for their old age—advantages winch they 
had never known under their old rulers. During the 
governor-generalship of the enterprising and great “Warren 
Hastings, which lasted ten years, or from 1774 to 1784, our 
sepoy s \x ere as much increased in numbers ns they wens 
improved in quality. On more than one occasion they 
charged the French with the bayonet, and, with little 
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more than an equality of numbers, proved themselves equal 
to a contest with the veteran troops of that alert and war* 
like nation. With no superiority of numbers, however great, 
could the ilk-organized troops of any of the native princes 
and chiefs stand against them. In the great battle of Form 
Novo, where Hyder Ali and his Mysoreans were thoroughly 
defeated, the steady and brave sepoys advanced step for 
step, and dealt blow for blow with their British comrades. 
In other affairs, where fortune was less, propitious, they 
proved that they possessed fortitude and moral stamina, that 
they were not to be disorganized or dejected by a reverse, 
and that they could retreat in good order, to rally and fight 
again. The discipline, the moderation, the forbearance, the 
tranquillity and good order they preserved in their long 
marches through countries occupied by unarmed, defenceless 
people, were as perfect as were ever displayed by anv tloops. 
Under the government of the Marquis Cornwallis, in the 
sharp war against Tippoo Sultaun, they gained further ex* 
peHence and confidence, and still more honours. On the 
night of the 6th and the .morning of the 7th of February 
O71)2), they had a fair share with the British troops in gaining 
the great and decisive victory over'Tippoo, which led to a 
treaty of peace, and the cession to the Company of one-half 
of the Mysorean’s territories. Cornwallis warmly applauded 
their conduct, and made them partake in a good round sum 
of money, which, upon his own responsibility, he ordered to 
be distributed to the army. 

During the spirited administration of the Marquis Welles¬ 
ley, which extended from 1798 to 1806, the numbers of the 
Sepoys were still further augmented $ they were kept almost 
constantly on active service, and they fought by the side of 
the British in almost every part of India, from the Ganges 
to the Hyphasis. On his first going among them, in February 
1797, they attracted the admiration of Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, who carefully studied their dispositions and 
capabilities, and who soon afterwards led them to such brilliant 
victories. He first saw them in actual combat at Mallavelly, 
on our advance to the siege and capture of Seringapatam, in 
1799, and from that moment our great soldier appears to 
have formed a very correct estimate of what they could do 
ind bear. In less than a year after the battle of MallaveBy, 
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he bad the supreme command over many thousands of them, 
and it is not to be doubted that their martial qualities were 
improved under bis guidance, and by the victories to which 
lie conducted them. The name of Wellesley was and U 
almost idolised by the sepoys. 
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We have placed the two battles of Alexandria and Maida 
together, not in chronological order, but because there is 
some connection between them. ' 

In the East many advantages had been obtained, and 
several remarkable battles fought between the date of the 
two victories last described. 

After the destruction of Tippoo Suit aim, the Mahratta 
confederacy made itself vdry formidable, and a clever French¬ 
man was lending the aid of his ‘military knowledge and 
capacity to these turbulent, rapacious, and faithless llindoos, 
who, for many generations, bad made war and plunder their 
sole profession. 

M. Pei Ton had first come to this country as a petty officer 
on board a French man-of-war. He bad been in India some 
twenty years, and had acquired an ample knowledge of the 
languages and maimers of the people. Like several other 
adventurers of various European nations who took the field 
in India, he was indisputably a man of very considerable 
address and ability. After a variety of adventures be became 
quarter-master sergeant to a corps containing some French¬ 
men, in the service of the great Mahratta chief Scindiah. 
He fought for this chief in more than one great battle, and, 
as the other Frenchmen quitted the service or died off, he 
was gradually raised to the rank of a general, and to the 
command-in-chief of Scindiah’s force, the select portion of 
which owed to Perron and his countrymen the good dis¬ 
cipline it. had attained* A wide territory in the Jumna 
region was assigned to him by his thankful employer, and 
Perron displayed much of the pomp, and exercised much of 
the sovereignty of an Oriental potentate. If the First Consul 
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could have put himself in communication with tins adven 
turer(aa he had done with Tip poo Sultami) ? and could have for¬ 
warded him some encouragement and support. Perron occupied 
a position which might, for a time, have proved dangerous 
to the British power in India, although it does.not appear 
that Perron had either much regard for Bonaparte or much 
national feeling. 

In 1802 Seindmh fell upon the Peishwa, or Mahratta 
sovereign of Poonah, the friend of the English, and expelled" 
him from his dominions. The dispossessed Peishwa applied 
lor assistance to the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, who, 
in common with the councils of all the three Presidencies, 
had long conceived apprehensions of the turbulent spirit, the 
e mbit ion, and power of Scindiah, whose occupation of Poonali 
brought him near to our Bombay territories. On the 31st of 
September, 1802, a subsidiary treaty was concluded with the 
Pefchwa at Basseiu, The ISizam of the Deccan joined with 
the English and the Peishwa. The powerful Bajah of Berar 
united Lis forces to those of Scindiah. 

The Governor-General had two "great objects in view—to 
restore the Peishwa, and to destroy or dissipate the for¬ 
midable disciplined forces which Perron had raised, and was 
now commanding. But we had soon another enemy upon 
our hands, Holkar, another Mahratta prince, scarcely inferior 
in power to Scindiah, with whom he had several times waged 
war, now concluded a peace and alliance with Ms old foe and 
rival, and arrayed Ms forces against us. 

When General Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 
men—to co-operate with which force 3,500 men were * 
assembled near Allahabad, and about 2,000 at Mirzapoor— 
M. Perron was at the head of 16,000 or 17,000 infantry, 
disciplined in the European manner, an immense body of 
irregular infantry, from 15,000 to 20,000 Mahratta horse, 
and a numerous and welUppointed train of artillery. Lake's 
line of marcli was upon Delhi. 

But in the mean time, a younger brother of the Governor- 
General, Arthur Wellesley, who, since the siege of Seringa- 
patam, had been raised to the rank of a major-general, hud 
with 3iis cavalry alone, made a dash upon Poonah~kad 
baulked and driven out the Mahratta troops of Holkar—had 
saved by a most rapid march and brilliant movement that 
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of the Peishwa from being burned, and had reinstated 
that prince in his dominions. In thirty hours. General 
Wellesley had accomplished a march of sixty miles, which k 
indeed, a marvellous exertion to be made under an Indian sum 

The Peishwa re-entered his capital early in the month o( 
May. Holkar, who had tied before Wellesley without 
lighting, communicated with Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Brnir, but did hot join them in person. 

This hostile confederacy was the more dangerous as 
Scindiah possessed several convenient sea-ports, through 
which he could receive assistance if any should be sent him 
from Prance, and as, conformably to the treaty of Amiens, 
the French had then just recovered Pondichevrv and other 
possessions in India. ■ 

While General Lake marched towards Delhi, taking by 
storm, as he passed it, the important fortress ot' AJii-Ghur, 
General Wellesley kept the chief command of all the British 
and allied troops serving in the territories of the Peishwa and 
the Nizam of the Deccan, having full powers to direct all 
the political affairs of the British Government in those coun¬ 
tries. * After some fruitless negociations with Scindiah, 
Wellesley marched from Poonah to the north, and, after 
sustaining a # great loss in carnage-cattle, he reached Ahmed- 
nugliur, a strong place garrisoned by Scindialfs troops, winch 
he forthwith took by escalade. 

On the 24 th of August, lie crossed the God a very river, 
^nd on the 20th of that month he entered Aurungabad. On 
the same day that he crossed the God a very, Scindiah and 
the Rajah of Berar, having avoided a corps under Colonel 
Stevenson, rushed with an immense army of cavalry—and 
of cavalry alone—into the Nizam’s territory, by the Adjuntee 
ghaut, or pass, intending to plunder and ravage, to cross the 
Gpdavery, and to mnreli upon Hyderabad. I Hope,™ said 
Wellesley, on the 30th, “ to be able to strike a blow against 
their myriads of horse in a few days, if I should not be so 
unlucky as to have the Go da very become fordable abmit sis 
weeks sooner than usual/’ lie accordingly returned to that 
river, and moved eastward along its northern bank to inte> 
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copt the enemy, and place himself between them and the very 
important city of Hyderabad. 

Scwdiah and the" Rajali immediately altered their course 
striking away in the direction of Julnapoor; but Colonel 
Stevenson got there before them with the Nizanfs auxiliary 
force, and made sure of that town. On the 10th of September 
General Wellesley was encamped about twenty miles to the 
north of the Godavery, Colonel Stevenson being at some 
distance from him. From the rapidity of their movement it 
was no easy matter to come up with the Mahratta cavalry, 
who were committing terrible depredations; but Stevenson 
once or twice beat up their camp by making night marches* 
About the middle of September, Wellesley received informa¬ 
tion that? Seindiah had been reinforced by sixteen battalions 
of in fun try, commanded by French officers, and a large train 
of artillery; and that the whole of his and the Rajah’s forces 
were now assembled near the banks of the Raima, On the 
21st, be drew nearer to Colonel Stevenson’s corps, and held 
b conference with that distinguished officer, in which a general 
plan of attack was concerted. On the 22nd, Colonel Steven 
sou took the western route, and Wellesley the eastern, round 
the hills between Bydnapoor and Jaulna, They*expected to 
; oin forces and attack the enemy early on the morning of the 
*24tli; but on the 23rd, the General received a report that 
Scinduih and the Rajah of Berar had moved off thaj: morn¬ 
ing with their myriads of horse, and that their infantry were 
about to follow, but were as yet in camp at the distance of 
about six miles from him. General Wellesley therefore 
determined to march upon the infantry and engage it* at 
once* He sent a messenger to Colonel Stevenson, who was 
at the moment about eight miles off on his left, to acquaint 
him with his intention, and to direct his advance with all 
possible rapidity : he then moved forward with the 19th 
Light Dragoons, and three regiments of native Cavalry, to 
reconnoitre* His infantry, consisting of only two’ British and 
five sepoy battalions, followed with all their speed. After 
lie had ridden about four miles, Wellesley, from an elevated 
plain, saw not only the infantiy but the whole Mahratta 
force, consisting of about 50,000 men, encamped on the north 
side of the Kaitna, where the banks of that river were verv 
steep, Their right, consisting of cavalry, extended to Boker- 
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don ; their left, consisting of infantry, -rith 90 pieces of 
artillery, lay near the village of Assye, which has given its 
name to the memorable battle. 

No thought of retreat was entertained * Wellesley resolved 
to at lack the infantry on its left and rear, and for that pur¬ 
pose he moved his little army to a ford beyond the enemy’s 
left, leaving the Mysore and other irregular cavalry to watch 
the Mahratta Cavalry, and crossing the liver only with his 
regular horse and infantry, He passed the ford, ascended 
the steep bank, and formed his men in three lines—two of 
infantry, and the third of horse. This was effected under a 
brisk cannonade from the enemy’s artillery, 

Scmdiah, or the European officer who directed his move¬ 
ments, promptly made a corresponding change in his line, 
giving a new front to his infantry, which was now made to 
rest its right on the river and its left upon the village of 
Assve and the Juah stream, which flowed in a parallel 
direction with the Kaitna. Scinch ah’s numerous and well- 
served cannon did terrible execution among Wellesley’s ad¬ 
vancing lines, killing men and bullocks, and drowning the 
weak sound of his scanty artillery. At one moment sufck a 
g?P tow* made by cannon-ball in the English right, that some 
of the Mahratta cavalry attempted to charge through it j hut 
the British cavalry in the third line came up and drove the 
Mahrattas back with great slaughter. 

Finding his artOIery of little or no use (the snms could not 
be brought up for lack of bullocks), General Wellesley gave 
orders to leave it in the rear, and bade the infantry charge 
with tlie bayonet* His steady, resolute advance in the teeth 
of their mms had already awed the Jfahratfas, who would 
not stand to meet the collision of the bright English steel: 
their infantry gave way, and abandoned their terrible guns: 
One body of them formed again, and presented a bold front; 
but Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell charged them with the 
British cavalry, lu'oke and dispersed theta, and was killed in 
the moment of victoyy. Wellesley’s sepoys h aving proeeeded 
too far in pursuit, many of Sdndialfs artillerymen, who had 
thrown themselves down among the carriages of their guns 
as though they were dead, got to their feet again, and turned 
their pieces against the rear of the advancing sepoys; and at 
the same time the Mahratta cavalry, which had been hoveling 
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round throughout the battle, were still near. But MaxwelTo 
exploit speedily led to the silencing of that straggling artil¬ 
lery fire, and to the headlong flight of Scindiah’s disciplined 
infantry, who went off and left ninety pieces of cannon, ueany 
all brass and of the proper calibres, in the hands of the con¬ 
queror. 

General Wellesley led the 78th British infantry in per¬ 
son against the village of Assye, which was not cleared 
without a desperate combat. It was near dark night when 
the firing ceased* 

The splendid victory cost General Wellesley twenty-two 
officers and 386 men killed, and fifty-seven officers and 
1,526 wounded — excluding their regular cavalry, which 
remained on the other side of the river and had not been 
engaged, the total number of killed and wounded amounted 
to nearly one-third of his force* The general himself 
had two horses killed under him, one shot and the other 

S ed; eveiy one of his staff officers had one or two horses 
ed, and his orderly’s head was knocked off by a cannon¬ 
ball as he rode close by bis side. The enemy, who had fled 
towards the Adjtmtee Ghaut, through which they had poured 
into the Deccan, left 1,200 dead, and a great number badly 
wounded on the field of battle. Colonel Stevenson, who bad 
encountered some unexpected obstacles, arrived at Assye on 
the 24th, and was immediately dispatched after the Sying 
enemy, whose infantry was as usual left behind, and abandoned 
by the cavalry.* 

* WelliDgton Despatches Account of the campaign, hy M^jo* 
Dira&* 
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A. D. 1803. September 11. 

While Wellesley was thus fighting in the south. General 
Lake continued his advance upon Delhi. 

The town of Coel threw open its gates at Lake's approach j 
but the garrison ot Alli-Ohur, the ordinary residence of 
Perron, and his principal military depot, made a desperate 
resistance. On the 4th of September storming parties, 
headed by Colonel Monson and Major Macleod, carried the 
place; 2,000 of the garrison perished, the rest surrendered* al¬ 
lied out of the fort* On the very same day, however, five conx* 
panics of Lake's sepoys, who had been left with only one gun 
to occupy a detached position commanding the road through 
which provisions must be brought up, found themselves under 
the necessity of surrendering to the enemy* They bad been 
attacked on the 2nd by a cloud of cavalry, commanded by a 
Frenchman of the name of FJeury* This time the sepoys 
beat off their numerous assailants; but on the 4th the 
Frenchman Jed the Mahrattas back to the attack, and the 
sepoys, having consumed nearly all their ammunition, were 
compelled to capitulate. Before the reinforcements sent by 
General Lake could reach the spot, Fleury and his Hying 
horse had disappeared in the wide country behind + he 
4umna* 

On the ?th of September Lake received a letter from 
Ferron, stating that he had quitted the service of Scindiah, 
and now requested permission to pass with his family, hie 
effects, and the officers of his suite, through the Company's 
dominions to Lucknow. He stated as reasons for his retiring 
that he had received intelligence that his successor had been 
appointed, and was already on his way to take bis command 
from him; and that the treachery and ingratitude of hr 
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European officers had convinced him that further resistance 
to the British arms was useless; The permission demanded 
was readily granted by General Lake, who, as well as the 
governor-general. Lord Wellesley, attached great importance 
,10 the withdrawing of the very able French adventurer. As 
Perron began his journey for Lucknow, General Lake, start* 
mg from Alli-Glmr, resumed his march upon Delhi. 

On the 11th of September the English general received 
intelligence that the army which had belonged to Perron, 
and which was now commaded by another Frenchman, had 
crossed the Jumna from Delhi, under cover of the night, 
with the intention of fighting a battle for the defence of the 
ancient capital of the Great, Moguls, but which was now the 
prison of the feeble representative of Timour. His troops 
were fatigued with a long march, and oppressed by the 
heat of the day, when they reached their ground of encamp¬ 
ment, about six miles from Delhi, and they had scarcely 
pitched their tents before their outposts were attacked by 
some of the Frenchman’s squadrons. This officer, named 
Louis Bourquien, had 10,000 men under his command; and 
he had posted Ms main body on a rising ground, with 
swamps on either flank, so that it was only their front that 
could be attacked, and that front was defended by a line 
of entrenchments, and a great number of cannon—almost 
as many as were turned against General Wellesley at 
Assye. 

Lake had only 4,500 men; but there was admirable 
British infantry among them. By some ingenious move¬ 
ments, he tempted the enemy from their heights and 
entrenchments down to the plain; and, when they thought 
he was about to fly from the field, he turned upon them 
frith one short volley, and then with the bayonet. They 
could not stand the charge; they ran towards their guns, 
which they had brought down "to the plain, and which 
opened a tremendous fire of round, grape, and chain shot. 
But another volley, and another bayonet charge drove them 
from their now exposed pieces ; a charge of Lake’s cavalry, 
and some rounds from his flying artillery, completed tfie 
debacle, and the enemy fled to "the banks of the Jumna, 
and beyond that river, leaving behind them 3,000 or 4,000 of 
their number killed, wounded, or prisoners, sixty-eight 
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cannon, the whole of their aihillery, a great quantity of 
ammunition, and their military chest. 

While it lasted the affair had been very hot: General 
Lake had his horse shot under him, and three or four 
hundred of his people were laid low by the grape and chain 
shot. He wrote to the Governor-General,—“ Such a fire of 
cannon has seldom, if ever, been seer:, as that against which 
our army marched up to within one hundred yards without 
taking a firelock from off their shoulders* When close up 
they gave one volley, charged instantly, and drove hack the 
meiny; and then, opening ranks, they let through our 
javaJry, who did their duty in the most gallant manner.” 

On the following morning, Lake encamped opposite to the 
city of Delhi, which, together with the fort, was evacuated 
bv those who Lad held the Mogul in thraldom. On the 14th 
of September, Louis Bourquien, and four other French 
officers who had fought in the last action, surrendered as 
prisoners of war in the British camp. On the Kith, General 
Lake paid a visit to Shah Alum, who had long before ex¬ 
pressed his anxious wish to avail himself of the protection 
of the British Government, and this visit was accompanied 
with processions and pomps of an extraordinary kind. The 
Mogul, who was now okl and blind, and miserably poor, re¬ 
ceived General Lake as a deliverer, and gave him—which was 
about all lie could give—a series of sounding* Oriental titles ; 
as, u The Sword of the State,” £( The Hero of the Land/* 
“The Lord of the Age/ 1 and “ The Victorious in War,” 
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LASWAREE. 

As D. 1S03* November 1. , 

Bo vast were the resources of Seindiah, that he had been 
enabled to send -seventeen reg ular disciplined battalions, and 
from .4,000 to 5,000 horse, to endeavour to gain possession 
of Delhi, while General Lake was engaged m the siege of 
Agra. 

On the 27 th of October, when he had garrisoned and seem ed 
his last conquest (Agra), h Lake started in search of this new 
enemy. 

The rains were falling heavily, the roads were m a 
wretched state, and at some points they were inundated by 
the enemy, who bad cut the embankments of reservoirs; but 
speed was necessary, and, leaving the rest of bis forces 
behind him, Lake pushed forward with his cavalry alone, 
marching from midnight on the 31st of October till Seven 
o'clock the next morning, when he found the enemy well 
posted, with their right upon a stream, their left on the 
village of Las wares, and with their front provided with 
seventy-two pieces of artillery. Lake's formnost brigade 
came in contact with the Mahnitta’s left, and drove it in, 
and penetrated into the village of Laswaree, which has 
given its name to the buttle' but here they were exposed to 
A terrible fire of cannon and musketry; Colonel Vancleleur 
fell, and Lake thought it prud|dt to draw off the brigade. 

Other brigades, who hud attacked at other points, were 
also obliges to fall back: but they carried away with them 
several of the enemy's guns. The infantry and artillery 
which Lake had left behind had started on their march at 
three o'clock- and laid continued to march with such spirit 
that they performed twenty •-five miles in somewhat less than 
sight hours, and joined him and bio cavalry a little before 
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eleven o'clock. At their apparition the enemy offered upon 
certain conditions to surrender their guns, and retire. Lake, 
anxious to stop the effusion of blood, granted the conditions 
proposed; hut, seeing- that they hesitated, he gave them an 
hour to decide whether they" would accept the terms or 
fight him. 

The hour expired and then the battle began. 

On the side of .the British the brunt was borne by the 
King's 76 th Regiment, which, with a battalion, and five 
companies of sepoys, Lad to sustain a tremendous fire of 
canister-shot, and a massive charge of cavalry, “This 
handful of heroes,” as Lake called them, though thinned by 
the enemy's artillery, stood firm, and repulsed the horse. 
Then Major Griffiths was sent, at the head of the 29th 
Dragoons, to sweep away that numerous cavalry, a’duty 
which lie performed completely, though not without losing 
his own life, being struck by a caimon ball. Then followed 
the terrible bayonet charge of the British infantry, the right 
wing of which was led by Major-General Ware, who was 
killed, his head being carried off by another cannon-shot. 
He was an excellent officer, and his loss was severely felt and 
deeply lamented by the whole army. After his death the 
command of the column devolved upon Colonel Macdonald, 
who, though wounded, continued in the exercise cf the 
important trust with the utmost activity, judgment, and 
intrepidity, till the close of the action.” * 

For a time the enemy seemed determined to defend their 
position to the last, disputing every point inch by inch, 
and only giving way when the bayonets were at their 
breast, and their own artillery turned agninst them. 
Eveiy where their situation had become altogether despe¬ 
rate, yet they continued to manifest the same dogged 
courage: their left wing endeavoured to effect a retreat 
in good order; but this attempt was trasfrated by a bril¬ 
liant charge, made by the 27th regiment of dragoons and 
a regiment of native cavalry. And presently the mass of the 

• Memoirs of the War in India, conducted by General Lord Lake, 
Commamler-inChief, and Major-General Sir Arthur Wellnsley (Duke 
of Wellington), from its commereement in 1803 to ^ts teiruination in 
1800, on the banks of the Hyplasds, &c. By AUjor WilEiam Thor 
Captain t!5th Light Dragoons. 
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enemy either fled from the fields or cried for quarter, and 
surrendered ; and all the artillery, all the baggage, anrf 
everything belonging to them, fell into the hands of tin 
victors. 

With the exception of 9,000 who surrendered, the whole d 
their seventeen battalions were destroyed* It was calculated 
that the dead alone on fhe field could hardly have been less 
than 7,000, Though some of their cavalry were enabled, by 
the fleetness of their horses, and local knowledge, to escape 
destruction, the rest, excepting those who had the good 
fortune to conceal themselves among the bazar people, were 
numbered with the slain. The English loss amounted to 
172 killed, and 052 wounded* General Lake, who had per¬ 
sonally led the charge of cavalry in the morning, who had 
afterwards led on the 76th, and who had conducted nearly 
every operation of the day, had two horses shot under him, 
and saw his son, who was acting as his aidq-de-eamp, badly 
wounded by his side. 

But the battle of Laswaree most honourably terminated 
the mission which had been entrusted to this active and 
gallant officer* 

u The seventeen battalions annihilated at Laswaree were 
ealled the Deccan Invincible?, and were considered ns the 
flower of Scindiah’s army, which altogether had made im¬ 
mense and rapid strides towards the point of perfection of 
the best of European troops. Throughout this eventful 
Mahratta war, every conflict gave evidence of this improve¬ 
ment, which was attributable to the connection of the natives 
with the French, whose energies, address, and abilities, were 
exerted to the utmost in exasperating the chiefs against 
the English, and informing their subjects into hardy and 
disciplined soldiers, with the view of thereby overthrowing 
our dominions in the East,”* Lake had defeated, routed*, 
annihilated that army of Perrpn, which had caused the 
Governor-General such great and reasonable alarm, and had 
placed in the hands of the English, all the extensive territory 
watered by the Jumna; and between him and General 
Wellesley the power of Scindiali and all the most nenlous 
part of the Mahratta confederacy was utterly shattered before 
the end of the } T car. 

* Major Thorn, Memoir of the War in India* 
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AI D. 1S03. November 39. 

SciNDiAii entreated for and obtained a truce from General 
Wellesley at the beginning of November j but his powerful 
ally , the Rajah of Berar, would not negotiate, and still kept 
the field ; and when the English commander, after one of the 
most extraordinary marches upon record, came up with this 
rajah in the plains of Argaum, about twenty miles north of the 
Poorna river, he found Scindiah’s numerous cavalry drawn up 
with him-^-no uncommon instance of the faith with which 
these Indian chiefs observed truces and treaties. The plain 
fact was, they were never to he trusted. The only security 
to our Indian empire lay in absolute conquest. 

The force of General Wellesley and that serving under 
Colonel Stevenson had been separated above three months 
by a distance of three hundred miles. To deal with the 
Rajah of Berar a junction of these forces was indispensable; 
and the junction was effected in a manner which will for ever 
confer honour on our great captain and excite the admiration 
of military men—and, most, of those who have served in India 
and know the difficulties of die country and the oppressiveness 
of the climate, Tn liis despatch to government General Wei- 
leslev modestly says, it was very fortunate that, after so W 
a separation he should have been enabled to join Colonel 
Stevenson in the very morning of the day on which the 
engagement at Argaum took place, and that in order to 
enable him to join, the colonel bad not been obliged to halt 
more than one'day. But such things are not brought about 
by fortune j they proceeded from science, discipline, and the 
vast improvements in the means of transport, in the com¬ 
missariat, and in every department of the service, \\ Inch 
were all suggested by the genius of the great commander, 
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or had been introduced since his first appearance ira India* 
He said himself* at the time* u But the operations of this war 
have afforded numerous instances of improvement in our 
means of communication* of obtaining* intelligence* and above 
all, of movement. Marches such as we have made in this 
war were never known or thought of before*” In moving to 
join Stevenson* he had never marched less than between 
seventeen and twenty miles a day. The day on which the 
battle of Argaum was fought the troops had marched twenty- 
six miles! And this day* to use the generals own words* 
a was a very hot day,” 

Shortly after our people had halted bodies of horse appeared 
in their front* Our Mysore cavalry were sent out to skirmish; 
and when the general went out to push forward the piquets 
of tire infantry to support the Mysore cavalry, and to take up 
the ground of encampment* he perceived distinctly a long 
line of infantry* cavalry, and artillery, regularly drawn up oh 
the plains of Argaum, immediately in front of the village of 
that name* and about sis miles from Pater ly* the place at 
which he intended to encamp* 

Although It was late in the day* and the men were 
fatigued with their long march* Wellesley immediately deter¬ 
mined to attack this army. Accordingly* he marched on in 
one‘column* the British cavalry leading* in a direction nearly 
parallel to that of the enemy’s line * covering the rear and 
the left by the native Mogul and Mysore cavalry. * 

u The eneinj*s infantry and guns were in the left of theii 
centre* with a body of cavalry on their left* Scindialf h 
army, consisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, was on tie 
right* having upon its right a body of Pindarrjes and odicr 
light troops* Their line extended above five miles, havi g in 
their rear the village and extensive gardens and enclosures oi 
Argaum ; and in their front a plain* which* howev * was 
much cut by watercourses, tfcc* 

“ 1 formed the army in two lines $ the infantry in the first, 
the cavalry in the second* and supporting the right: and the 
Mogul and Mysore cavalry the left* nearly parallel to that of 
the enemy * with the right rather advanced in order to press 


It appears from the despatch, and from the deputy adjutant- 
fcenbral s return of the killed and wounded, that the British cavalry <xu 
eisted only of 1m M^estys XQth Light Dragoons. ' 
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upon the enemy's left. Some little time elapsed before the 
Imea could be formed, owing; to a part of the infantry of my 
division which led the column having got into some confusion. 
When formed, the whole advanced in the greatest order; the 
?4th and 78th regiments were attacked by a lar«-e body 
(supposed to be Persians), and all these were destroyed, 
Spindiab's cavalry charged the 1st battalion 6th regiment, 
which was on the left of our line, and were repulsed; and 
their whole line retired in disorder before our troops, lenviiio- 
in onr hands thirty-eight pieces of cannon, and all their 
ammunition, 

"The British cavalry then pursued them for several miles- 
destroyed great numbers, and took many elephants and 
camels and much baggage. The Mogul and Mvsore cavalry 
also ptirsued the fugitives, and did them great mischief. 
Some of the latter are still following them; and I have sent 
out this morning all of the Mysore, Mogul, and Mahrafcta 
cavalry, in order to secure as many advantages from this 
victory as can he gained, and complete the enemy’s con¬ 
fusion. 

For the reasons stated in the commencement of this 
letter, the action did not commence till late in the day; 
and unfortunately sufficient daylight did not remain to do all 
that I could have wished; but the cavalry continued their 
pursuit by moonlight, and all the troops were under arms 
till a late hour in the night.”* 

The general himself was on horseback from six in the 
morning until twelve at night. 

Our loss consisted only of fifteen Europeans killed and 145 
wounded, and thirty-one natives killed, 148 wounded, and five 
missing. The loss of the enemy, particularly in their flight, 
was very great The chief who commanded the Rajah of 
Rerar’s cavalry was killed, and the chief who commanded 
Scindialf s was wounded. H If we had had daylight an hour 
more not a man would have escaped,” said the victorious 
general, who added—We should have had that time, if my 
native infantry had not been panic-struck and got into confusion 
when the cannonade commenced. What do you think of 
nearly three entire battalions, who behaved, so admirably in 
the battle of Aasye, being broke and running off, when the 
* Wellington Despatches, 
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cannonade commenced at Argaum, which was not to be com¬ 
pared to that at Assye? Luckily, I happened to he at no 
great distance from them, and I was able to rally them and re¬ 
establish the battle* If I had not been there, I am convinced 
we should have lost the day. But as it was, so much time 
lapsed before I could form them again, that we had not 
daylight enough for everything that we should certainly 
have performed*” * 

The enemy left on the field thirty-eight cannon and ah 
their ammunition j and our troops who led the chase by 
moonlight took many elephants, camels, horses, and much 
baggage* 

The general warmly applauded the behaviour of his 
Majesty’s 74th and 78 th Regiments, and bestowed praise 
on the native cavalry he had employed in the battle* 

Alter the battle of Argaum, Scindiah became u only a 
vagabond in the Deccan ,”t &ud the still powerful Rajah oi 
Bernr was panic-stricken. To deepen the impression lie had 
made. General Wellesley forthwith proceeded to lay siege to 
Gawil Gliur, one of the strongest fortresses in India, situated 
on a lofty rock, in a range of rugged mountains between the 
sources of the rivers Poorna and Tap tee* As this volume is 
devoted not to sieges but to field actions, we will merely add, 
in honour to the troops, that they went through a series of 
laborious services, such as nobody with the army had ever 
witnessed before, and that too with the utmost cheerfulness 
as well as perseverance; that the heavy ordnance and stores 
were dragged by hand over mountains and through ravines, 
for the apace of nearly five days, and by roads or paths 
which it had been previously necessary for the soldiers to 
make for themselves. 

Gawil Gliur was stormed and taken on the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember. On the 2 7tli the Rajah of Berar signed the com 
ditions of peace which Wellesley dictated, ceding to the 
company the important province of Cuttack, with the dis¬ 
trict of Balasore, and dismissing all the , French or other 
European officers in his service* On the 30th of December, 
Scindiah signed a definitive treaty of peace by which ho 
Voided to the Company all the country between the Jumna 

* Wellington Respflt;Jies* 

* Jliid. 
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and tlie Ganges, besides numerous rights, privileges, forts, 
arid territories, elsewhere. He also agreed to dismiss his 
European officers and never to engage any more; and he 
submitted to the mediation, arbitration, and final decision 
of the Company in any dispute that might arise between 
him and his neighbours. 

In these campaigns of the year 1803, the total numbers 
with which Wellesley and Lake had to contend were enor¬ 
mous, Major Thorn, who served in the war, calculates the 
Mahratta armies brought into the field at 250,000 and the 
corps organised and 3isciplined by their French auxiliaries 
at 40,000 mgre at the very least. To these must be added 
swarms of PmSames and other marauders, who, though not 
formidable in battle, were most expert in plundering, and 
always required, whether in camp or on the march, consider¬ 
able numbers of our men to watch and check them. 

It could only he by skilful and rapid movements that the 
small armies under Lake and Wellesley could make bead 
against all the confederates. But by those movements our 
troops were multiplied. In all, above 1,000 pieces of cannon 
were captured in the war, together with ammunition, stores, 
and treasure in proportion.* 

A fresh Mahratta war broke out towards the close of the 
following year, 1804, which did not end until the beginning 
of 1806. It was a war, not of battles but of sieges, and as 
such does not come within our present scope. Our com¬ 
mander was Lake, who for his previous services bad been 
created Lord Lake. It was in this campaign that British 
troops penetrated for the first time into the Punjaub or 
country of the five rivers, and encamped on the banks of the 
Hyphasis, near to the grofmd where Alexander the Great 
had halted his Macedonian phalanges. 

The great Mahratta chief; Holkar, was brought to as low 
a condition as Scindiah and the Rajah of Bernr; and our 
Indian empire was both enlarged and strengthened in its 
frontiers anti in its moral influence. 

Laid Lake quitted his command in India in February, 

* Major Thom, Memoir of the War in India. Wellington De¬ 
spatches. Jon m al of TVJflior-Generil Su Jn?pcr Nit'llolIs as qaoted bj 
uoionel Gurwoaa in tho Wellington Despatches. Our Indian 
G Up pi re." 
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1807, leaving behind him n liigh and well merited reputation, 
together with moat affectionate remembrances of his social 
qualities. He died on the 21st of February, 1808, in the 
64th yeaj of bis age, just six months before the death of his 
beloved and affectionate son and gallant companion in arms. 
Colonel George Labe, who, after sharing in the toils and 
dangers of his father’s Indian campaigns, tell in Portugal * 
It was on the Indian held that General Wellesley and 
many of our best officers acrjuired^that practice and skill 
which, after a brief lapse of time, enabled them to contend 
with such brilliant success against the marshals and generals 
of France; and, nn this account, all that relates to oui wara 
% the Cast is highly interesting and important 

* Sea Battle of KoJig*# 
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PENINSULAR WAR. 

A* D. 1808—1813: 

Having trepanned the royal family of Spain, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, by fraud and by force of arms, bad thrust his 
elder brother Joseph on the throne of that country. Spain 
was overrun by large French armies, her chief fortresses were 
in the hands of the intruders, and an un national faction, in¬ 
considerable neither in number nor in influence, played into 
the hands of the,Emperor of the French and his brother. 

Not content with the possession of Spain, Bonaparte must 
needs extend his conquests. He was, from the first, deter¬ 
mined. to possess the whole of the Iberian Peninsula, and 
this mainly in order to shut out the English from every port 
on the continent of Europe. Thus the stream of invasion 
was poured from Spain into Portugal, the fortresses of our 
old ally were taken, and Junot, with a French army, occu¬ 
pied Insban, the capital. 

Popular insurrections, at first excited by the insolence and 
rapacity of the invaders, soon broke out both in Spain and 
Portugal; and the armed bands were rapidly swelled by 
atrocious acts of cruelty and wholesale massacres, perpetrated 
by Junot and other French commanders. In Spain the 
patriots had even formed considerable armies, not destitute 
of bravery, but badly disciplined anj othcered, and almost 
invariably directed bv incompetent commanders. In Por¬ 
tugal, the patriots bad driven the French out of Oporto, bad 
set up a provisional government, and had formed a small 
army, at the head of which was General Freire- 

“At this time, also, that system of warfare (me guerilla/ 
began, which soon extended through Spain, and occasioned 
greater losses to the French than they suffered in all their 
pitched battles. The first adventurers attracted notice by 
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collecting" stragglers from their own dispersed armies, de¬ 
serters from the enemy, and men who, made desperate by 
the ruin of their private affairs in the general wreck, were 
ready for any service in which they could at the same time 
gratify their just vengeance, and find subsistence.”* These 
guerillas counted for fur more than the regular troops of Spain. 
At an early period of the war, the docile Portuguese sub¬ 
mitted to %e drilled, disciplined, and officered by British 
officers ; and, under this arrangement, they very soon became 
excellent light troops, and not unworthy of a companionship 
with the British infantry. The Spaniards would not submit 
to the same salutary $} r stem, and thus they remained, even at 
the close of the war, as troops that could be but little de¬ 
pended upon in the field of battle. When we entered into 
the war for the defence of the liberties of the Peninsula, the 
defects of these Spanish armies, and the little trust to be put 
in any combinations or arrangements with Spanish juntas 
and Spanish generals, were "not sufficiently known; and 
hence the failure of the gallant General Sir John Moore, and 
numerous other disappointments and vexations. 

The command of our little army was entrusted to General 
(then Sir Arthur) Wellesle}', whose excellent training in 
India has been previously noticed. 

When this illustrious soldier and statesman u>ok the 
field in Portugal, the same belief in the invincibility of the 
French prevailed all over the continent of Europe, as obtained 
when Marlborough first entered the lists as commander-in¬ 
chief in the Netherlands. Perhaps the French themselves 
were still more confident now than in the days of Louis XIV. 
They boasted that they had invariably beaten the armies of 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, and Spain; and that they had come 
off victorious in every important action in which they had 
been engaged during the preceding fifteen years: and 
although very considerable deductions might have been made 
from their roll of ‘vietoires et conquetesj there was no denying 
or concealing that they had gained a long series of successes, 
and had overrun nearly the whole face of Europe. They 
were veteran soldiers; they were, for the most part, 
men born and bred in the camp. Sir Arthur Wellesley's 
foroes consisted in good part of recruits, or young soldiers 
'■ SanSiey, Hist, of Peninsular War. 
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who had seen very little service* With despotic power and 
with the conscription, there seemed no limits to Bonaparte’s 
means of reinforcing his army* Sir Arthur, on his side, was 
limited, and even stinted, in this particular. 
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WELLINGTON'S FIRST BATTLE IN THE PENINSULA. 

A. D, 1809* August 17* 

The disembarkation of our troops in Portugal, took place 
near the little tort of Figueras, taken from the French in the 
early part of the insurrection hy one Zagato, a student in 
the university of Coimbra* Here the English tirst landec. 
upon a service, the duration and the issue of which no one 
livings however sagacious, could have at all anticipated. The 
landing began on the 1st of August; but it was not com¬ 
pleted till the 5th* 

“ The uni tad forces amounted to 12,300 men. It was the 
desire of General Freire, who commanded all tbe Portuguese 
then in arms, that Sir Arthur should abandon the coast, 
inarch up into the heart of Beira, and open an offensive cam¬ 
paign \ and he promised large supplies of provision* Sir 
Arthur declined this measure* He gave Freire 5,000 stand 
of arms, and tbe necessary ammunition for bis troops, which 
did not exceed 6,000 of all arms effective ; and these by no 
means in a state to give real assistance in any severe trial. 
■Sir Arthur, however, though resolute not to abandon the 
line of communication which he had chosen, nor to move to 
any great distance from his ships, did, at the earnest desire 
of Freire, to save, according to bis report, a magazine of 
provisions collected for the British^ march upon Leri a. The 
English advanced guard moved from their ground upon the 
Aland ago on the 9th of August, and was followed on the 10th 
by the main body of the army* Upon this wide theatre of 
fierce and sanguinary warfare, was now first heard the care¬ 
less whistle, and the cheerful laughter of the English soldier*”* 
Tbe French forces at this time in Portugal, consisted of 
• Mtyor M* Slierer, Military Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington. 
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from 16,G0G to 18,000 menj but as a good many of these 
were absorbed by the garrisons of Elvas, Peniche, Setubal, 
and other places, Junot had not above 13,000 or 14,0(30 men for 
the defences of Lisbon and its approaches. But the French 
liad the advantage of a considerable body of cavalry, an aim 
in which the English were almost entirely wanting* 

The British advance entered Leria on the lofli; and the 
magazine collected for them was seized by the Portuguese 
under Freire, who there joined the English, to whom no dis¬ 
tribution was made. This first movement cut the line of 
communication between the divisions of General Loison com¬ 
manding from Abrantes, and Laborde, who was marching 
irom Lisbon, with a view to unite their forces at Leria: to 
effect their junction, Loison was now compelled to circuitous 
and forced marches. 

As serious hostilities closely impended, the Portuguese 
began to fear the risk of an action, and the consequences of 
defeat French troops were thought invincible: of English 
nothing was known, and not much was expected. The junta of 
Oporto and Freire understood each other. The Portuguese 

f eneral not only resolved not to advance beyond Leria^ but 
aving already appropriated the store of provisions which 
had been avowedly destined for the British by the bishop of 
Oporto, who had promised to feed them, he asked a supply 
from the English commander. This demand was met by & 
strong remonstrance; but it was in vain that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who readily penetrated the secret f of Freire’s re¬ 
luctance, urged him to act by the side of the English in the 
expected battle. Neither an appeal to bis honour, nor an 
imputation against his patriotism and spirit, had any effect 
upon his resolve. At last, however, by an earnest and con¬ 
ciliatory tone. Sir Arthur induced him to follow the British 
line of march, and to be guided in his future course by tint 

* A, Vieusseux, Military Life of the Duke. 

+ If the British were defeated, as he thought they might he, he 
’would not stand committed, and might make terras for himself. II 
they conquered, lie could, by remaining unconnected with the English 
army, better aid the views of the junta of Oporto, who aimed at the 
supreme authority. 

Sir Arthur hints m one of his despatches to Lord Castlereagh that 
Freire was under the apprehension that we were not sufficiently strong 
for the en*my. 
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issue of the first engagement. Freire also consented, at the 
desire and by the counsel of Colonel Trant, a military agent, 
who had great influence over the Portuguese, to place 1,400 
infantry? and 250 cavalry, under the orders of Sir Arthur, 
The political importance of their co-operation, and their pre¬ 
sence in the first battle fought upon their own soil, will be 
readily understood. 

The preposterous demand of Freire is to be excused only 
by the poverty of his country, and by the fact that the 
French had seized and removed nearly everything that could 
be carried off. But Sir Arthur Wellesley and his commis¬ 
sariat stand in need of no excuse for refusing to accede to the 
demand of the Portuguese general; they had nothing to 
spare, and their army must depend for support—at least 
until transports could arrive from England or Ireland—on 
such provisions as they had landed with them, and on such 
as the country they had come to deliver from the invaders 
could afford to sell for money. Junot was raising his sup¬ 
plies, more Gallico, at the point of the bayonet, Wellesley 
was offering bard dollars for his. Freire, however, was so 
unreasonable as to feel injured and insulted. 

Junot, the French commander-in-chief, quitted Lisbon 
with his reserve, on the 15th; and on the 17th, pushing on 
in person, and leaving them to follow, he joined Loison at 
Alcoentre. In the mean time. Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
arrived in presence of Laborde. On the 15th, a French post 
at Briios was attacked, and their pickets driven out of 
Ohidos. The riflemen of the 95th and 60th bad the honour 
of this first brush with the enemy; and were so eager in 
pursuit, as to be well nigh cut off; but General Spencer 
saved them. Two officers and twenty-seven men were killed 
and wounded in this skirmish. On the morrow, Sir Arthur 
surveyed the strong position of Laborde. 

This French general, expecting every moment to see 
Loison appear on his right, resolved to" hold his ground, 
which was covered in front by ravines and precipices, and 
steep, rough hills, overgrown with underwood and briars. 
But Sir Arthur was informed of Loison’s approach, and there¬ 
fore hastened to attack de Laborde before his friend should 
arrive. 

The romantic village of Koli§a, with its vines, its olive% 
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and quiet gardens, stands upon an eminence at the head of 
that valley, in the midst of which, distant about eight miles 
rises the insulated lull of Obidos* In front of Roli^a, upon a 
small plain, on the table land, the division of Laborde was 
drawn up in order of defence. The favourable points upon 
the hills on either side, and in the valley below, were occu¬ 
pied by his posts. Behind him, one mile to the rear the 
steep and difficult ridge of Zambugeira offered a second 
position, parallel to the first, and of uncommon strength. 
Ihe mountains which rose towering* beyond, are of that clmin 
which stretches from the hank of the Tagus to the shore of 
the Atlantic, and terminates in the naked and lofty rock of 
Cintra. The valley leading from the old Moorish fort of 
Obidos to the pleasant village of Rolica is walled in on the 
left by rude heights, risfcg each above the other, till they are 
finally lost in the dark summits of the Sierra de Barragueda. 
To preserve his communication with Loison, and to°avoid 
exposing the line of Torres Vedras and Mafra, Laborde was 
compelled to await in this position the assault of the British 
troops. His force was only 5,000, but it was advantageously 
posted—aware of the importance of the positron as of its 
strength, confident in the talent of their general, and their 
own courage. 

Early upon the 17th, the English moved out of Obidos, 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley disposed them in three columns of 
attack. That on the left was conducted by General Fer- 
guson, along the lower ridges of the Sierra de Barra gueda* 
and destined to turn the right of Laborde’s position, and 
interpose between him and the division Loison expected from 
Rio Mayor to his support. Six guns, forty horsemen, and 
4,800 bayonets, moved under this general. 

1,000 Portuguese infantry and fifty of their cavalry formed 
a little column on the right, which, moving through the 
village of St. Amias, menaced the left flank of the enemy* 
This body was led by Colonel Trant. 

9,000 men marched up the valley directly upon the enemy. 
The brigades of Generals Hill, Nightingale, Cotton, Crau- 
furd, and Fane, with 150 British light horse, 250 Portuguese 
cavalry, and 400 light troops of that nation, composed this 
formidable column." With this, the main body of his little 
army, rode Sir Arthur Wellesley* He extended the rifle- 
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men of Panels brigade among the hills to the left, ns the 
troops advanced, and driving away the French skirmishers, 
connected the column of Ferguson with his centre, From 
his first position on the plain, near Roli^a, Laborde was sooc 
driven. The brisk attack of the brigades of Hilt and 
Nightingale, supported by the cavalry and guns, and ren* 
dered easy by the skilful disposition which had caused both 
the flanks of the enemy to be menaced at the same moment, 
determined his retreat. Laborde, covered by his steady 
cavalry, moved rapidly, and in order, to his second line of 
defence, the ridge of Zambugeira, one of gr eat strength, and 
not a mile in extent. 

The like dispositions of attack were continued. Generals 
Ferguson and Fane marched on among the mountains upon 
the enemy's right flank; Colonel Trent still moving in 
menace of their left. The front of their strong position was 
assailed bv the brigades of Hill and Nightingale. The face 
of these heights is rugged, and their summit only to be 
gained by steep and difficult pathways, which wind among 
rocks and briars, in those rude ravines, by which in winter 
the waters rush down their precipitous sides to the vales 
below. The quick fire of our advancing skirmishers rung 
and rattled among these rocky hollows. Laborde drew back 
a little upon his left as the English advanced, but held his 
right with obstinate courage, hoping every instant for the 
appearance of Loisom The 9tli and 29th British pushed up 
two of these ravine pathways with such eager rapidity, that 
they reached the summit of the ridge .before the flanks of the 
enemy w^ere shaken. The head of the 29fch Regiment, in par¬ 
ticular, issued from the ra vine, in that narrow and loose order 
m which men of necessity come forth from such ground. 
Before they had time to form, a French battalion, covered by a 
screen of the wild shrubs which clothe these passes, had poured 
in its fire, and was among them with the bayonet. Lake, the 
colonel, a brave officer, was slain, with many of his men, and 
the major and some fifty or sixty more of the same win^ were 
made prisoners; but it was not because their advanced wing had 
been thus taken at a disadvantage by a prepared and posted 
enemy, it was not because they saw a field officer and nun^ 
toe of them men prisoners, and had to press over the bodies 
of fallen comrades to re-establish the battle, that the gallant 
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S9th hesitated: the rally was immediate; the remnant of 
this brave corps, being joined by the 9th, won back their 
dead and wounded, and sustained the repeated and fierce 
assaults of Laborde’s division with unshaken constancy, till, 
being supported by other troops from the rear, they had the 
proud joy of seeing Laborde, now too menaced on his flank, 
again retire* The French general conducted his retreat with 
great firmness and judgment. He attempted to stand again 
near the village of Zambugeira, but was too weak to sustain 
the weight of the British attack, and leaving* three guns 
upon the field, and the road to Torres Vedras open, lie retired 
by the narrow pass of Bunn, marching all night to gain the 
position of Moptechique* The loss of the French was 600 
killed and wounded—among the latter was La horde himself 
Two lieutenant-colonels, and S00 killed, wounded, and pri¬ 
soners, was the loss on the part of the British* It was not 
possible, from the nature of the ground, that the Em-hsh 
could avail themselves of their superior numbers* Scarce 
4,000 men were actually engaged with the enemy. This day 
should he long and honourably remembered by every British 
soldier j for it was the first action of the memorable war in 
the Peninsula, in which the British forces encountered the 
legions of Bonaparte.* 

The French soldiers, who ought to hare been better ac¬ 
quainted with the history of the battle of Moida, were per¬ 
fectly astonished at our bayonet charges* They had other 
causes for wonderment. They had 4 been told that the 
English troops were nought, and that their general Sir 
Arthur was but a sepoy-general, who might heat Indian 
Sultans and Rajahs, but who was altogether incapable of 
contending with French commanders who had risen out of 
the Revolution, and had been trained under the Emperor 
Napoleon; but the quickness and precision of movement, 
the unflinching steadiness, the regularity and rapidity of 
tlieir firing, provecj the real qualities of British infantry; 
while all those who understood anything of the business of 
war saw a high directing mind, and felt that the sepoy- 
general was a great master in the art of war* 

The conduct of Colonel Lake, at the bend of the bravo 
20til, was admired by friends and foes, and his premature loss 
* Mqjai i T i Sheier, Military Memoirs of the Duke. 1 
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was deeply regretted in our camp- On leading his men up 
to the French B2nd } he said to them, u Soldiers, I shall re¬ 
main in front of you! remember that the bayonet is the only 
weapon for a British soldier l 57 That French regiment did 
not wait to try its effects. When Lake had cleared a ravine 
and gained the top of a hill, he stood, as he was getting his 
fearfully thinned regiment into order, like a target to be 
shot at. It is said that one French officer declared after¬ 
wards that he had himself fired seven shots at him. Once 
he seemed to stagger as if he were hit, but it was only at 
the seventh shot that he fell- Upon his body were found 
two wounds, the mortal one being a ball which went through 
him from side to side. Sergeant-major Richards stood over hia 
fallen beloved officer until he was himself riddled by mus¬ 
ket-balls and bayonets. As this poor fellow was dying, 
he said, a I shoufil not so much care if our colonel had been 
spared- 77 Never had a regiment better right to ornament its 
flag than had the always gallant and well-doing 29th t© 
inscribe on its banner the name of Roli^a, 
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VIMEIRO. 

A, D. 1808. August 21. 

Afteii the engagement at Roli^a, which closed about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Sir Arthur took up a position a 
little in advance, Labordc continuing his retreat to Torres 
Vedras, being joined by Loison on the road. That same 
evening (17th August), it was reported that the new divisions 
of Generals Anstruther and Ackland were off the coast, to 
land and join. Sir Arthur, therefore, moved the next day to 
Lourinham, on the road to which his right had rested through 
the night. He moved on the 19th to Yimeiro, with a view 
to favour the landing of General Anstruther, and from thence 
he despatched troops to cover the march of that general's 
Brigade. Owing to these precautions the junction was 
securely effected, and the menace of a large body of French 
dragoons gave little interruption ; but the enemy's strength 
in cavalry enabled him to confine the English to their line; 
and no certain information of the dispositions and movements 
of Janot could be obtained. His 1 force in the field was 
estimated at about Id, 000. On the night of the 20th, the 
brigade of General Acid and was also put on shore. The 
landing of these troops in the bay of Maceira was attended 
with great risk and difficulty. "The beach of Maceira is 
open and sandy, and the Atlantic breaks upon it in a heavy 
surf. Many of the boats were swamped, and some of tha 
men perished. 

These reinforcements under Anstruther and Ackland raised 
the army to about 17,000 British, besides 1,000 Portuguese, 
But Junot, by calling in his garrisons, had now a force 
numerically equal, or nearly so; he retained his superiority 
in cavalry as also in artillery, and, what was of more benefit 
to him than all, just at this critical moment Sir Arthur Wei* 
lesley was superseded in the chief command by an officer older 
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and higher in command) and very inferior in capacity, 
General Sir Harry Burrard, who came with fresh ina tract ions 
from Government) or with a different plan of campaign of 
Lis own. 

Sir Arthur’s plan of operation was to continue marching 
along* the sea coast road as far as Mafra, thug turning the 
strong position which Lahorde and Loison had taken at 
Torres Yedras, and by this means obliging the French either 
to give battle or retreat to Lisbon under great disadvantages. 
No plan could have been better; no reinforcements were 
wanting. There was probably not a man or an odicer in the 
army but was anxious to advance: all were elated by the 
successes so recently obtained at Ro!i$a. But Sir Harry 
Burrard determined that no further advance should be made 
until the arrival of more reinforcements under Sir John 
Moore. But the enemy in the mean time xvere bringing the 
question to a speedy issue. 

Having posted his army in excellent position in the village 
of Yimeiro, and on the hills around } General Wellesley was 
retiring to rest, when* at the hour of midnight, a German 
officer of dragoons galloped into the camp and reported that 
Junot was coming on to the attack at the head of 20,000 
men, and was only one hours march distant. Undisturbed 
by this inflated report, General Wellesley merely sent out 
patrols and warned the picquets to be on the alert. But 
before daybreak he had all his troops under arms. The sun 
rose, all e} r es were directed in the direction of Torres Yedras, 
which is only nine miles from Vimeiro, with a hilly rugged 
country between; but no enemy appeared. At about seven 
o’clock, however, a cloud of dust rose behind the hills nearest 
to the British position, and at eight o*clock some French 
cavalry were seen crowding the heights to the southward, 
and sending forward scouts in every direction. This wo# 
rapidly followed by the apparition of a mass of French 
infantry, preceded by other cavalry; and then, column after 
column followed in order of battle. 

The principal place in the British lines was Vimeiro, a 
pretty village in a peaceful valley through which flows the 
httle river of Maceira. The village stands at the eastern 
extremity of some mountain heights, which screen it from 
the sea; and west of it, separated from them by a deep 
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ravine, lie other heights, over which passes the road to Lourin- 
ham. The cavalry and Portuguese lay behind the village on 
a plain, upon a plateau, on a steep"insulated height; the 
brigades of Anstruther and Fane, with six guns, were im¬ 
mediately in front of Vimeiro. The right of the latter 
rested upon one extremity of this hill just above the river 
Maceira, and the left of Anstruther occupied a church and 
churchyard at the other. Here passed a road leading to the 
Tillage. On the mountain that, commencing at the coast, 
rose to the right and rear of this plateau, and which at long 
range commanded it, were placed eight guns and five brigades 
of infantry. The range of heights to the west having no 
water was only occupied by picquets ; but the right of these 
also commanded the plateau, and the road passing over its 
extreme edge, * 

Some changes of position were made in the British army 
with admirable order and celerity. And, at ten o’clock or 
the morning of the not inglorious 21st of August, the battle 
began with a hot fire of French artillery. The principal 
attacks were made upon the British centre and left, with the 
view, according to a favourite French expression in those 
times, of driving the English into the sea, which was there 
rolling dose in their rear. The attack was made with great 
bravery and impetuosity, but it was as gallantly repulsed by 
the British. 

The 50th Begiment, reserving tlieir fire till their foes were 
within twenty" paces of them, poured forth a crushing volley, 
and then finished them work with the bayonet. 

But for Wellesley's deficiency in cavalry, the battle would 
have been finished then, for Colonel Tavlor, galloping 
among the confused, retieating Jreneu with the very few 
horsemen be commanded, scattered them with great 
execution. But Margaron’s formidable squadrons of horse 
came dowm upon Taylor, killed him, and cut half of his 
feeble squadr on to pieces. 

General Kellerman, taking advantage of this check, 
threw part of his reserve into a pine-wood which flanked 
the line of retreat, and sent the rest of the reserve to 
reinforce the divisions that were repeating the attack. But 
agun the assailants were repulsed at all points; General 
• M^jor M. SUeren 
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Solignac made a capital mistake; General Brennier was 
wounded and made prisoner ; the British separated the 
French brigades from each other, and, pressing forward 
■with the bayonet, they broke and scattered the enemy, who 
retreated in confusion, leaving many prisoners and fourteen 
cannon, with ammunition, etc., behind them. The loss of 
the French, in killed and wounded, in the battle of Yimeiro, 
was estimated at about 1,800 5 that of the British being 
exactly 720. 

Only about one-half of the British force was actually 
engaged. Except the part of the reserve which Kellerman 
had thrown into the pine-wood, the whole of Junot’s force 
was brought into action; but Junot’s army, instead of being 
20,000 strong, as reported by the German officer, was rather 
less than 15,000. It was only twelve o’clock when the 
affair was decided. The 4th and 8 th British brigades had 
suffered very little; the Portuguese, the 5th, and the 1st 
British brigades, had not fired a shot; and the latter was 
two miles nearer to Torres Yedras than was any part of the 
French army; and the whole of that army, moreover, was 
in the greatest confusion.* There was abundant time, and 
an admirable opportunity, to annihilate Junot; but Sir 
Harry Burrard had landed, and had brought with him the 
depressing, nightmare-like influences of senility and Irreso¬ 
lution. Sir Harry had been present on the field during 
part of the engagement, but he had declined assuming the 
command, or in any way interfering with Sir Arthur Welles¬ 
ley’s dispositions till the enemy was repulsed. But then, 
when the French were running off, almost in a same qiti 
vent disorder ; when Major-General Ronald Ferguson, on the 
left, was close upon them; when General HiJl was ready 
to spring forward by a shorter road than the French could 
take upon Torres Yedras (which must have cut them off 
from Lisbon, and perhaps have obliged them to lay down 
their arms); and when General Wellesley would have fol¬ 
lowed up 1m victory by a general and rapid movement for¬ 
ward, Sir Harry Burrard demurred—thought it unwise to 
hazard the fortune of the day upon what he considered a 
perilous throw—thought it advisable not to move any far¬ 
ther. especially on account of the superiority of the French 
* Weliirgton Despatches. 
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cavalry—thought it best of all to suspend offensive opera¬ 
tions, and to wait in the position of Yimiero until the arrival 
of Sir John Moore* Accordingly, General Ferguson was 
ordered to desist from pursuit j General Hill was called in j 
and the French officers, to their great astonishment, were 
allowed to rally their men, and make good their retreat to 
the always admirable position of Torres Vedras, It is re¬ 
lated that, to conceal the bitterness of Ms feeling, Sir Arthur 
turned round and said to some of the officers— ct Well, 
gentlemen! we have now nothing to do but go and shoot 
red-legged partridges. 11 

On the next day, the 22nd, Sir Hew Dalrymple arriving 
in a frigate from Gibraltar, landed in Maceira Bay, ana 
superseded Sir Harry Burrard, as Sir Harry had super¬ 
seded Sir Arthur Wellesley. Thus, owing to the unwise 
arrangements of our own Government, and to chances which 
they ought to have foreseen, the army, within twenty-four 
hours, had successively three commanders-in-chief. The 
time for prosecuting the victory was gone before Sir Hew 
Dalrymple came ashore: and popular clamour was guilty 
of great injustice towards Sir Hew, both with regard to the 
battle of Yimeiro and the convention (miscalled) of Cintra, 
which followed it;* 

Writing to the Duke of York, the day after the battle, 
Sir Arthur said—“ I think, if General Hill’s brigade and 
the advanced guard had moved forward, the enemy would 
have been cut off from Torres Vedras, and we should have 
been at Lisbon before him ; if, indeed, any French army had 
remained in Portugal. But Sir Harry Burrard, who was 
at this time upon the gi'ound, still thought it advisable not 
to move from Yimeiro ; and the enemy made good their 
retreat to Torres Vedras. Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived this 
morning, and has taken the command of the army. JJ f 

An English officer says—“ The charm which had palsied 
the hearts and arms of all Europe was now doubly broken. 
In the Peninsula, Napoleon had found a people who hated 
without fearing him j and in the English his soldiers had 
encountered enemies who repelled their fiercest attacks, or 
assailed their strongest posts, with equal ardour and suc- 

* Sh Hew Dalrymple. Memoir of his Proceedings, &c.; 1 voL 0vo» 

* Wf liingtcra Despatches. 
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<jess ”* We do not believe that the English soldiers ever 
feared, or for a single moment believed in, this French 
charm. From the first landings their greatest anxiety wai 
to fight: if the French were kept in ignorance, our people 
well Knew what had happened at Maids, and at Alexandrians 
well—they had officers and old sergeants with them, who 
had fought in both battles. All went on at Vimeiro with 
the confident expectation of victory. During the heat of 
the battle, when General Anstrafcher appeared to he over¬ 
matched, an aide-de-camp rode up to offer him the aid of 
another corps, “ Sir,” said Anstruther, u I am not pressed \ 
I want no assistance; I am beating the French; and am 
able to beat them wherever I find them/* The men shared 
in the conviction of their leader. 

Jn his letter to the Duke of York, Sir Arthur was most 
warm in his praise of men and officers; and be bestowed 
upon them a rare compliment. £t I cannot say too much 
in favour of the troops: their gallantry and their discipline 
were equally conspicuous; and I must add that this is the 
only action that I have ever been in , in which everything 
passed as it was directed; and no mistake teas made by any 
of the officers charged with its conduct 

* Sherer, 

* * Wellington 
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SIR JOHN MOORE’S CAMPAIGN. 

1808—1806. 

i 

After the battle of Vimeiro, where, bj the faults of 
others, lie was deprived of so many of the fruits of victory. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley gave up his command, and returned to 
England, to justify his own conduct before a Board of In¬ 
quiry; and General Sir John Moore, instead of being* em¬ 
ployed in Portugal, where little was left to do after the Con¬ 
vention of Cintra, and the evacuation of the country by the 
French, was sent to mfrke a campaign in the heart of Spain,, 
and to march, if possible, into Madrid. 

It was calculated by those who planned the expedition, 
that our hraye General would find organized, patriotic 
Spanish armies to eo-operate with him, and such an amount 
of zeal and of preparation, on the part of the Spanish people, 
as would smooth all difficulties, and render lbs advance from 
the frontier to the capital quite an easy operation. Fatal 
miscalculations . r 

With a fine army of 20,000 men, Sir John Moore left 
Lisbon, marching by land. With 10,000 more men, General 
Sir David Baird was sent round by sea, to land at Coruna, 
and march thence across the country to join Moore. Sir 
John crossed the boundary between Portugal and Spain on 
the 11th of November, and on the 13th of that month he 
entei^d Salamanca. Instead of waiting for his arrival, the 
incurable Spanish generals had been fighting battles, and 
losing them. Instead of finding his advance covered by 
Spanish armies, which were to have made a total of 70,000 
men, Sir John scarcely found so much as a Spanish piquet. 
As for zeal and pi aparation to assist him, he could see no 
signs of them. Sir David Baird, who bad proceeded by sea, 
found every imaginable obstacle and mortification at Corun% 

T 
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on the part of the Spanish Junta, who would not consent to 
his landing until they received instructions from Madrid, 
and who kept his 10,000 men cooped up in the transports for 
the space of fourteen days. These vain-glorious Spaniards 
believed, at this moment, that they by themselves could drive 
the French across the Pyrenees; and that they wanted 
nothing from England hut arms, ammunition, clothes, and 
plenty of money i Through their indiscipline, and the woeful 
deficiencies of their generals and officers, they had sustained 
defeat upon defeat already; but it took a deal more beating 
to beat this conceit out of them. Sir Bavzd Baird, however, 
effected his junction with Sir John Moore, who had then ad¬ 
vanced as far as Majolica, on the 20th of November. The 
forces, however, when united, did not muster more than 
25,000 effective men, with about 50 pieces of artillery.* 
Marshal Soult lay not far off, and his force was somewhat 
inferior to ours; but other French corps were gathering in 
that part of Spain, 70,000 men had been poured through the 
defiles of the Pyrenees, and Napoleon feonaparte was coming 
on in person. Two of the Spanish armies with which Moore 
had been ordered to co-operate were already no more; no 
communication reached him from Castanos, the leader of a 
third army; and none was transmitted to him, either from the 
central Junta, or from our absent-minded ambassador, the 
accomplished Mr. J. H. Frere* Sir John was left completely 
in the dark; and he bad, indeed, found at starting that to 
trust to Spanish armies in the field was to lean against a 
broken reea. In the whole of the north of Spain, there were 
not above 5,000 recruits, Asturian peasants, badly armed and 
untrained; and these were scattered about the country at a 
great distance. 

" Thus, Sir John Moore had no friendly corps to protect 
his flanks, no reinforcements to expect. He commanded an 
army, brilliant in appearance, yet weak in numerical strength; 
but upon lhat army, and that alone, was dependance to be 
placed for the successful result of a very hold advance/’f 

There was a midnight march; there was a brilliant and 
romantic affair of arms at Sahagun, in which 400 English 
horsemen, of the I Oth and 15th Hussars, surprised and 

* In this artillery was included a brigade of useless three-poundere. 

■t Marquis of Londonderry, * Narrative/ 
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totally defeated 700 French cavalry, and in which Sir Charles 
Stewart, the Colonel of the 10th, and now the veteran Mar* 
cnis of Londonderry, greatly distinguished himself; but for 
Moore to continue the advance, or to remain long where I 10 
was, was deemed equally imprudent. Every day now brought 
him bad news. There was some loitering, some indecision, 
much to be regretted; bui^ Mr. Frere, our ambassador, and 
other persons, must share the blame with our general; hut, 
on the 24th of December, Moore commenced his retreat, 
and, by the 26th, the whole of that British army was behind 
the Esla. On the 29th ; the mass of the British gained As- 
torga,. having now the French cavalry close in their rear. 
Our retreat was continued, and, on the 1st of January Bona* 
parte took possession of Astorga, having round him 70,000 
French infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 200 pieces of artillery. 
From the heights behind Astorga, he could discover the rear 
of a retreating English army—an army he never saw again 
until his day of doom at Waterloo. He was exceedingly 
wrath that Moore, by his rapid movements, should have 
escaped him, and circumstances had arisen, in a distant part 
of the Continent, which prevented his enjoying the satisfac¬ 
tion of pursuing in person the most cordially hated of all 
his enemies.* On the 2nd of January, he handed over the 
pursuit to Marshal Soult, and set off to Paris at break-neck 
speed. But even after his Emperor’s departure, Sonlt had 
60,000 men and 91 guns to put in the track of Moore ; and 
he lost no time in precipitating these masses through Gallicia. 

As might have been expected, the Spaniards, who had 
provided nothing for the advance, had also provided nothing 
for the retreat; and, in their churlish humour, the people 
the country refused food and lodging to our starving soldiers. 
The mountains were lofty-and rugged, the roads° bad, the 
climate and weather dreadful. When it did not snow, it 
rained in torrents. Some runaway Spanish troops, afflicted 
with typhus fever, had communicated the disease to our men j 
and of this disease, or of cold and hunger, many of them 
died by the road-side. Discipline was seriously affected. 
Some disgraceful occurrences happened at Bembibre—a place 

* Despatches had reached him from Paris and other places, 'which 
■ no dcjufet a9 to the intention of Austria to take the field against 
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with a drinking 1 name* and containing immense wine-cellars £ 
and similar excesses were committed in "V ilia Franca. Y et, 
wherever or whenever the French came up to fight* the 
English formed in good order* and beat them off It has 
been well said, that £f a British army may be gleaned in a 
retreat, hut cannot be reaped; whatever may be their misery, 
the soldiers will always be found clean at review* ready at a 
fight* and scarcely was an order issued, when the line of 
battle, so attenuated before* was filled with vigorous men, 
full of confidence and. valour,”* 

On the ?th, Sir John halted and offered battle to his pur- 
suer* Moore's positions were well chosen, and the country 
'was rugged and mountainous. Soult formed in order along 
a ridge fronting the English ; but from the nature of the 
ground he could not discover their force, and taking them 
merely for a rear-guard* he attacked rather feebly and was 
defeated with the loss of 400 or 500 men. 

But the French marshal now called up the division of 
Labmde; and, at daybreak on the following morning, he 
confronted the English general, who had about 16,000 foot* 
1,800 horse, and forty pieces of artillery, with 17,000 foot, 
4,000 horse, and fifty pieces of artillery. But, even with 
this superiority of force, Boult preferred waiting for the 
junction of Marshal Ney to give battle; and the French re¬ 
mained in line al] day without firing a shot. It could not he 
expected that Moore should move to attack Soult, who 
might be reinforced at every moment, and it would have 
been madness to wait where he was: therefore Moore 
decamped in the night, leaving his fires burning to deceive 
the French, and continued his retreat towards the coast and 
the port of Coruna. Be had only been able to collect at 
Lugo bread ibr one day’s consumption; the weather was 
worse than ever* and the disorganization of the army became 
more complete* At last, on the 13th January, Moore got 
sight of the sea and of Corn5aj hut his evil star was stih 
predominant; a fieet of transports, in which his army con hi 
have been quickly embarked in safety, was not there, but de¬ 
tained by contrary winds at Yi^o, and only a few small vessel 
were left in the harbour. He, however, pressed forward 
to the town and put his wearied troops into quarter* Tb 0 
# General W. Napier. 
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town of Coruna was weakly fortified, and commanded on 
one side by heights. Some general officers thought that 
even now the campaign must end in a convention* But 
such thoughts were far from the mind of Moore, who 
strengthened the weak side of the town, occupied the cita- 
del, put the worst of his sick on board the few vessels in the 
harbour, and made the best dispositions to fight the French 
and secure Ids embarkation by a general action. In the 
whole campaign he had had most ample reason to complain 
of the inertness and stupidity (of worse) of the Spanish autho¬ 
rities ; and lie now found around him abundant materials for 
increasing this vexation. Here, absurdly exposed on a hill 
outside of the town of Coruna, were 4,000 barrels of gun¬ 
powder, which had been brought from England many 
mouths before, and in the town there was a large magazine 
of English arms—arms and powder having been uselessly 
kept in stofe, while the native forces in the field were fiying like 
tag? in the wind for want of them. To save this immense 
stock of ammunition from Soult, Sir John removed as many 
barrels into the town as lie could, and blew up all the rest. 
The explosion was so tremendous that Corufia was shaken as 
by an earthquake. 

In the evening* of the I4th, the transports from Yigo hove 
in sight, but it was now impossible to think of embarking 
without fighting a battle, or abandoning a great portion of 
the army as a rear-guard, for Soult was crowning the hills, 
and light troops were skirmishing close outside the town* 
In the course of the night and following morning, the rc~ 
mainder of the sick, the dismounted cavalry, the best of the 
horses, and fifty-two pieces of artillery, were safely embarked, 
Moore retaining on shore only eight English and four 
Spanish gums for action. Many of the horses bid perished 
on the road, and many more on arriving at Coruna were 
completely foundered: these last were reluctantly ordered 
to be shot* 

The ground in fron* of Coruna, where the battle must be 
fought, was impracticable for cavalry, and did not allow 
any great use of artillery. 

On tbe morning of the 15th, the French advanced to the 
height where tbe great powder magazine had been blown up; 
and our rifle corps skirmished with their light troops. In 
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the evening: Colonel Mackenzie of the 5th, commanding the 
advanced post on the left, made a gallant rush to surprise 
fr°. of the enemy s cannon; but in crossing a field he was 
shot, and the attack failed. 


In the course of this day, when nothing that our dilatory 
and dupea ambassador could say or do could possibly be of 
the least service, Sir John received a letter from Mr. Frere 
who had been ob liged to run away from the French, and 
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Durikg the night of tlie 15 th of January, Soult, with great 
difficulty, established a battery of eleven heavy guns on 
some rocks, which closed the left of the line he had selected 
for battle* This great battery was not above 1,200 yards 
from the right of the British line, and midway the little 
village of Elvina was held by some of our piquets. 

On the morning of the 16th the French were apparently 
quiet, no firing was heard, and Moore completed his prep a* 
rations for embarking his army. About one o’clock in the 
afternoon the English general mounted his horse in good 
spirits, and set out to visit Ms outposts. He had not pro¬ 
ceeded far ere he received a report from General Hope, that 
the enemy’s line were getting under arms. He expressed 
the highest satisfaction at this intelligence, only regretting 
that there would not be daylight enough to profit ftmy from 
the advantages he anticipated, and, striking spurs into his 
horse, he galloped to the field. His advanced pickets 
were already beginning to fire at the enemy's light troops, 
who were pouring rapidly down on the right wing of the 
British* 

Our army was drawn up in the order of battle Moore had 
planned three days before, when he first arrived at Corn!)a, 
and examined the ground; it was 14,500 strong—all foot 
soldiers, and all full of ardotir : cavalry there was none. The 
force of Soult exceeded 10,000 men; and he had some 
cavalry, which, however, was not of much use in the actual 
battled The only advantage on the side of the British, 
except their native spirit, was this, they had exchanged their 
battered muskets for new English muskets, found in deposit 
at Coruna, and their ammunition was fresh and good. Distri¬ 
buting his lighter guns along the front of Ms position, and 
opening a fire from the heavy battery on his left, Soult, at 
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about two o’clock, descended from the bills, with three 
columns covered by clouds of skirmishers; Moore’s piquets 
were driven back, and the village of Elvina was carried by 
the first French column, which then made a side movement- 
and fell upon Moore’s right wing, which was formed by Sir 
David Eaird’s division. The French second column advanced 
against the English centre, and the third attacked the 
English left, which was under the command of Hope, and 
posted by the village of Palnvia Abaxo. The weight of 
S Quit’s guns overmatched the English shc-pounders, and his 
shot swept the position to the centre. But Moore called up 
General the Hon. Sir E. Paget, with the whole of his 
reserve, and sent him to turn the left of the first French 
column, which was outflanking Baird's right, and to menace 
the great French battery on the hills. General Fraser’s 
division, which bad been left immediately before the gates of 
Coruna, was ordered up to support Paget. The regi¬ 
ment forming the right of Baird’s division was thrown back, 
and then Moore opened a heavy fire upon the flank of a part 
of Boult’s first column, that were advancing in a valley, and 
met those that were breaking through Elvina with a deadly 
fire in front, from the 50th and 42nd Regiments. 

The French were driven back with great loss; they 
attempted to make a stand in the village, hut they were 
followed by the 50th, and were soon driven ?)eyond Elvina- 
Being reinforced beyond the village, and through a mistake 
committed by the 42nd, being followed only by the 50th, the 
French renewed the fight, and drove the English regiment, 
whose commanding officer was wounded and taken prisoner, 
back to Elvina. The commanding officer of the 60th was 
Major Charles Napier (the present General Sir Charles, who 
has recently distinguished himself so highly in India), eldest 
brother of the military historian of the “ Peninsular War/ 
He was hurt in the leg, and received five other wounds before 
he was taken. He owed his life to the humanity of a French 
drummer, who prevented some savage soldiers from finishing 
him with their bayonets, or the butt end of their muskets a* 
he lay helpless on the ground. 

Major Stanhope, who accompanied Major Napier in his 
advance, received a mortal wound. The honourable Mai or 
was second snu to Rail Stanhope, and. neohew to lata 
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Mr, Pitt* As he and Napier were advancing, Moore, who 
aad recommended them both tor the military rank they held, 
vras heard to cry out enthusiastically, “Well done, my Majors! 
Well done the 50th 1” Sir John Moore rode up to the 42nd, 
with, “ Highlanders/remember Egypt! 75 At these word* 
the 42nd rushed forward, driving the French before them, 
till they were stopped by a stone wall. In the mean while. 
General Paget, with the reserve, had checked the advance of 
the French on the British right, and a furious action had 
ensued on the left, and all along the line, in the valley, and 
on the hills; and this action seemed everywhere favourable 
to the British. Early in the fight Sir David Baird had his 
arm shattered with grape shot, and was forced to quit the 
field. The French having brought up reserves, and having 
made a concentrated attack at Elvina, where Sir John was 
cheering on his men, the battle raged fiercely, particularly 
at this hast point, which the English General was determined 
to maintain at all hazards. Be had sent Captain Harding© 
(at present General Yiscount Henry Hardinge) to order up the 
Guards to support the 42nd Highlanders; Captain Hardinge 
had just returned, and was reporting to his general that the 
Guards were coming quickly, when Sir John was struck on 
the shoulder and left breast by a cannon-ball* He fell from 
his horse, and was believed to be dead, but before Hardinge 
could dismount he had half raised himselfj and, with a 
steadfast eye, and unchanged countenance, was looking 
after the 42nd, and the other troops engaged in Ins front. 

He grasped the hand of Hardinge, and, when that gallant 
and grieving officer said, “ They are advancing,” his counte¬ 
nance lighted up. Colonel Graham now came to the spot* 
and, from the composure of the general 5 s features, imagined 
that he was not much hurt, until he saw blood welling from 
his wound. Shocked at the sight, Graham galloped off in 
rearch of surgeons. The hero would not allow himself to he 
removed to the rear, until he saw that his brave Highlanders 
had gained ground far in front* Hardinge tried in vain to 
stop the effusion of blood with his sash; then, with the help 
of some Highlanders, and some guardsmen, he placed the 
general upon a blanket. In being lifted Ins sword got 
entangled, and the hilt pressed against the wound. Hording© 
would have unbuckled the belt* and have taken it off but tb© 
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dying soldier said, u It is as well as it is. I had rather it 
should go out of the field with me.” Hardinge again began 
to hope, and to say that he hoped the wound would not 
prove mortal, “ No, Harding©/- said Moore, “I feel that 
to bo impossible. You need not go with me; report to 
General Hope that I am wounded, and carried to the reai\ ,? * 
He was then raised from the ground by a Highland sergeant, 
and three Highland soldiers, who, slowly, and tenderly, con¬ 
veyed him towards Corufia. The grieved affectionate moun¬ 
taineer g had not carried him far when two surgeons came 
running to his aid. They had been employed m dressing the 
shattered arm of Baird ; who, upon hearing of his disaster. 
Lari ordered them to leave him, and hasten to help Moore* 
But Moore, who was now bleeding last, said to the surgeons 
that they could be of no use to him, that they had better go 
to the wounded soldiers to whom they might be useful, and 
he ordered his hearers to move on. But as his men pro¬ 
ceeded, he repeatedly made them halt, and turn round, in 
order that he might view the battle, and listen to the firing, 
the fainter sound of which was now indicating that the 
Trench were retiring. A spring waggon, bearing Colonel 
Wyneh, wounded from the battle, came up with the High¬ 
landers who were carrying Moore. The colonel nskedwho 
was in the blanket ? and being told it was Sir John Moore, he 
wished him to he placed in the waggon. The general inquired 
of one of his Highlanders whether he thought the waggon 
would be better than the blanket; the soldier answered, 
that the blanket would not shake him so much, as he and ilia 
comrades would keep the step, and carry him easy. Sir John 
said he thought so too; and so they proceeded with him 
to his lodgings in Coruna, the soldiers shedding tears as they 
went. 

In the mean time the British army had rapidly gained 
ground everywhere; the obstinate contest at Elvina had 
terminated in their favour; Paget and the reserve had com¬ 
pletely beaten and driven in their left, and had even approached 
their great battery, and Colonel Nicholls had repulsed and 
pursued their righ t. In fact, the w hole French line was falling 
Wk in confusion, leaving the ground thickly strewed with 
killed and wounded. 

* Letter written by Captain Hardmge after the battle. 
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Stmlfc bad consumed nearly ali the ammunition he had 
brought with him, and must have been exposed to a still 
more signal overthrow* for the river Hero in his rear was 
filled by the rising tide, and there was only one bridge over 
it by which he could retreat ; hut General' Fraser’s division 
could not be brought up in time, and the dark night was 
coming on. The French* too* though beaten and dis¬ 
ordered* were still far more numerous than the British, 
the ground they occupied was exceedingly strong* and it was 
not known bow soon reinforcements might reach them. In 
these circumstances* Sir John Hope* upon whom the com¬ 
mand devolved* thought it better to avail himself of the 
present disorder of Sou It* and get his own army on board 
the transports during the night. " And this difficult operation 
was effected without delay* and without confusion. The 
pickets, lighting many fires, covered the retreat of the 
columns* and* being themselves withdrawn at daybreak* 
were embarked under the protection of General Hill’s 
brigade* which was posted near the ramparts of the town. 
These arrangements for embarkation bad all been made by 
Moore, and they were complete and admirable.* 

Before the troops began to embark* their beloved leader 
was dead. When the surgeons waited upon him in his 
lodgings* they found that Ins left shoulder was shattered to 
pieces * that the arm was hanging by a piece of skin ; that 
the ribs over the heart were broken* arid the muscles of the 
breast torn in long strips. His pain was great* and he 
spoke with difficulty. But* when Colonel Anderson* who 
had been for one-nnd-twenty years his friend and companion 
in arms, entered the room* he knew him immediately* though 
it was almost dark* and squeezing him by the hand, said* 
u Anderson* don’t leave me I” At intervals lie said with 
difficulty, hut calmly and distinctly* <c Anderson, you know 
that 1 always wished to die this way l Anderson* are the 
French beaten ? ” (This question he put to every one that 
came in). “ I hope the people of England will be satisfied! 
I hope my country will do me justice 1 Anderson, you will 

* Colonel Napier, Hist of the War in the Pemnsmla, James C. 
Moore, Narrative of the Campaign of the British Army in Spain, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant-General Sir Jolrn Moore, and Ms Life of 
his Brother* 
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eee my friends ns soon as you can. Tell them everything; 
say to my mother”—(Here his voice quite failed him, and he 
was, for the first time, excessively agitated). “ Hope, Hope! 
X have much to say to him, hut cannot get it out. Are 
Colonel Graham and all my aides-de-camp well?” They 
mercifully concealed from him that Captain Burrard, one of 
his aides-de-camp, was mortally wounded. When Major 
Colhorne came into the room he spoke most kindly to him, 

and told Anderson to go to -, and tell him that it was 

his request and expectation that he would promote the 
Major, for he had been long with him, and lie knew him to 
he most worthy of promotion. He then asked Major Col- 
home if the French were well beaten; and on being told 
that they were, and on every point, he said ; “It is a great 
satisfaction for me to know we have beaten the French* 
Remember me to General Paget; he is a fine fellow!—I feel 
myself so strong that I fear I shall be long dying—It is 
great uneasiness—It is great pain.” He thanked the sur* 
geons for their trouble. Two of his aides-de-e tmt), Captains 
Percy and Stanhope, now came into the men* and after 
speaking kindly to both, he asked again if all Ins aides-de- 
camp were well* After some interval, he sa k w “ Stanhope, 
remember me to your sister.”* He then pressed Colonel 
Anderson’s hand to his body, and m a few minutes died 
without a struggle.f 

Colonel Anderson said, he had often heard the general 
declare that, if he were killed in battle, he should like to he 
buried where he had fallen. General Hope and Colonel 
Graham acceded to this suggestion, and it was detennined 
that the body should he interred on the ramparts, in the old 
citadel of Coruna. At midnight the mortal remains were 
carried to the citadel by Colonel Graham, Major Colhorne, 
and the aides-de-camp, and deposited in Colonel Graham’s 
quarters. A grave was dug by a party of the 9th Regiment, 
the aides-de-camp attending by turns. Ho coffin could be 
procured, as the Spaniards never use any; so the body was 

* Guptam Stanhope was younger brother to Major Stanhope, who 
had fallen at Elvina, being Ean Stanhope's third son. The sister to 
whom Moore desired to he remembered, was Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who afterwards made herself so much noted by her eccentricities. 

+ Account written hy Colonel Anderson the morning after Moore** 
dealit, in Narrative of the Campaign, by jam C s C. Moore. 
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not undressed, but wrapped op, by the officers of his staff, 
in blank eta, and a military cloak . 

“ No useless coffin enclosed Ms breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we ’wound him. 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

“With his martial cloak around him.” 

Towards eight o'clock on the morning of the 17tU soma 
firing was heard in the distance. The simple funeral rites 
were then hastened, lest a serious attack should be made, 
which would oblige the officers to quit tire body and prevent 
their paying the last sad duties to their chief. The officers 
of ills own staff bore the body to the grave, which the 
soldiers had dug on the rampart: the funeral service was 
read by the chaplain, and then the earth was thrown in, and 
the grave closed by the soldiers. 

When the morning dawned, the French discovered that 
the British line had quitted its position, pushed forward some 
battalions to the heights of Santa Lucia; and, about noon, 
they got up some cannon to a rising ground near the harbour* 
and fired at the transports. Several timid masters of trans¬ 
ports cut their cables, and four of these vessels ran aground 
stupidly ; but the troops in the stranded vessels were imme¬ 
diately removed by some men-of-war’s boats, the four trans¬ 
ports were burned, and the rest of the fleet got out of the 
harbour without accident. At two o’clock in the afternoon, 
General Hill's protecting brigade embarked under the citadel. 
During that night and the following morning General Beres- 
ford, who kept possession of the citadel, sent off all the sick 
find wounded, whose condition admitted of their being re¬ 
moved; and about noon on the 18th this rear-guard g’ot 
into the boats, and reached the fleet in safety. 

The inhabitants had undertaken to maintain the town, but 
it appears that the French made no effort to attack it, or to 
interrupt the embarkation. The enemy were no doubt kept 
in awe by the presence of some English line-of-battle ships. 
When all were on hoard, the admiral made the signal for 
sailing, and the transports, under a strong convoy, sailed for 
England. 

In the battle of Coruna the English lost from 800 to 1,000 
men, the French from 2,000 to 3,000. When Marshal 
Soult took possession of Coruna, which he did without any 
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difficulty, us soon as the English wei'e gone, he behaved with 
much Immunity to the few hopeless wounded and sick who 
were left behind; and, in admiration of the qualities of the 
soldier and the man, he ordered a monument to be erected 
to Sir John Moore. The generous intention was not exe¬ 
cuted ; but at a later period a monument was erected by the 
Marques tie la Ronmna and Moore’s own countrymen. 

There are not many parallels in military hi story to the 
battle of Coruna. It was fought and won, if not % a dis¬ 
heartened army, at least by troops who had undergone all 
the horrors and a good deal of the demoralization of a sad 
retreat. 

Six- John Moore’s conduct of the campaign was severely 
criticised at the time, and is still rather frequently subject 
to censure. Our greatest captain never joined the severe 
critics. He could find only one error—that error being that 
Moore, when he advanced against Soult, had not sufficiently 
provided for retreat. His modest words were these “ In 
Sir John Moore’s campaign, I can see hut one error; when he 
advanced to Sahagmn, he should have considered it as a move¬ 
ment of retreat, and sent officers to the rear to mark and 
prepare the halting-places for every brigade. Rut this 
opinion I have formed after long experience of war, and 
especially of the peculiarities of a Spanish war } which mmt 
have been sem to he understood; dually, it is an opinion 
formed after the event, 111 ” 

But it should appear that proper preparations for the 
retreat were really ordered by Moore, and that these orders 
were rendered fruitless by the mistakes and delays of those 
entrusted with their execution, by the fatal movement of 
diseased, disorganized, famishing Spanish troops, across his 
line of march, and by the assault made by those Spaniards 
upon the stores and pin visions which had been collected at 
Astorga for the use of the British soldiers. 

An accomplished soldier, and an eloquent writer, thus con¬ 
cedes a series of valuable remarks on our unhappy campaign 
in the north of the peninsula:— 

t( We feel it to be superfluous to enter on more detailed 
criticisms on the minuter features of the retreat. Whatever 
may have been the errors of Sir John Moore, it must be 
* Wellington Despatches. 
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admitted that fortune also was against him. The elements 
were his opponents ; and those most deeply conversant in 
warlike operations* will be the first to acknowledge how 
easily the wisest calculations may he overthrown by the 
occurrence of contingencies which human prudence could 
neither foresee nor avert. During his retreat, Sir John 
Moore lost no trophy in fight. He led bis army to their 
ships. He declined to sacrifice the honour of his country by 
proposing a convention. He closed a life of honourable and 
distinguished service on the field of battle; and his reward 
was the shout of victory which met his dying ear. 

“From the moment lie entered Spain, Sir John Moore 
was surrounded by difficulties. He saw at once that the 
British Government were deceived with regard to the state 
of the peninsula. He was directed to co-operate with armies 
which seemed to melt at a breath, and retain nothing of 
material existence. He was thwarted in his schemes by those 
on whose opinions he had injudiciously been made dependent* 
He received no support from the authorities from the 
country. He felt it to be impossible to realize the expecta¬ 
tions of the British Government and nation. His spirit, 
almost morbidly sensitive, shrunk from the breath of censure, 
which even blameless failure, for a time, might draw on his 
fair fame. Unfortunately, such feelings—the feelings of a 

f onerous and proud soul—gathered lorce as the prospect 
arkened around him, and disposed his mind to despondency* 
Something perhaps he wanted of fitting confidence in Ins 
own great powers; something, too, of that elastic buoyancy 
of spirit, which danger and difficulty tend rather to stimulate 
than depress. 

u But enough. Such as Moore was, England is proud of 
him ; and the moral perceptions of her people must, indeed, 
be blunted, when they shall cease to regard his memory with 
love and honour.”* 

* Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, by the author of 11 Cyril 
Thornton" (the late Captain Hamilton), 
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Br out two victories, at Roliga and at Vimeiro , and by the 
convention entered into with Junot, Portugal was entii ely. 
cleared of tlie French, in the autumn of 18081 But Napoleon 
Bonaparte did not swerve from his resolution of subduing 
the whole of the peninsula. 

Marshal Soult, after the battle of Coruna, bad obtained 
easy possession of Ferro], Bilbao, and all tbe most important 
places on the northern coast of Spain. Then he had pro¬ 
ceeded towards Portugal, and having entered that country 
by Braga, lie’had taken possession of Oporto, on the £Qth 
of March, after a spiritless resistance of only two days. 

T)pon the rapid advance of Soult, Sir j. Craddock, who 
now commanded our little army, concentrated his forces for 
the defence of Lisbon, There were other discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances : the French had reduced many towns on the 
east of the Ebro. Zaragoza had been obliged to surrender 
at discretion, on the 14th of February j and, that which was 
gloomiest of all, the Spaniards of Madrid, and in many other 
large cities, seemed to he quietly resigning themselves to the 
dominion of the intrusive King, Joseph Bonaparte. Still, 
however, there were some brighter glimpses, for no sooner 
had Soult evacuated Galicia, than tfie people rose in arms* 
and several places in the Asturias, and in the Biscayan 
provinces, had been recaptured by the patriots. Moreover 
m Portugal a body of Portuguese regulars had been admi¬ 
rably disciplined in the English maimer, by General Beres- 
ford, to whom the Prince Regent of Portugal liad wisely 
Confided the chief command of all his troops. J 

The British government, undismayed by the unfortunate; 
but not inglorious or discouraging result of Sir John. Moore’s 
campaign, and undeterred by the orators and writers who 
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represented the attempt as tlie height of madness, resolved 
to persevere in sending assistance to the Peninsula, and to 
enter upon that war on a larger and a bolder scale. In a 
memorandum, dated on the 7th of March, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who had well examined the country during his 
shoi-t stay in it, delivered his decided opinion that Portugal 
could be defended, whatever might be the result of the 
contest in Spain; and that in the meantime the measure 
adopted for the defence of Portugal would be highly useful 
to the Spaniards in their contest with tlie French. His 
notion was,—that the Portuguese military establishments 
might, by means of English assistance, be raised to 40,000 
militia, and 30,000 regular troops; that the British troops 
in the country should be raised to 20,000 infantry, and 4,000 
or 5,000 cavalry; that the ride corps should be increased; 
that other choice infantry should be sent out, together with 
art additional corps of artillery, and more ordnance; that, 
even if Spain should be conquered, the French would not be 
able to overrun Portugal with a smaller lores than 100,000 
men; and that, so long as the contest should continue in 
Spain, the united British and Portuguese force, if it could be 
put in a state of activity, would be highly useful to the 
Spaniards, and miqht eventually decide the contest. 

In this remarkable document, short as it is, nearly every 
tiling is foreseen and provided for. Sir Arthur knew how the 
Spanish juntas had misapplied the money which Great 
Britain had sent; and, therefore, he recommends that tlie 
English Ambassador at Lisbon shall be empowered to give 
or withhold such sums as he may think necessary for the 
support of the Portuguese military establishments only. The 
Spanish juntas, partly through their own ignorance of 
business, partly through their own corruption, and partly 
through tlie difficulty of raising any taxes, even in the 
districts where the French were not, had made a terrible 
jumble of the revenue. Sir Arthur recommended that the 
English Ambassador at Lisbon should see that the revenues 
of Portugal, whatever they might be, were in the first 
instance applied to the military establishments of tlie country, 
and that our ambassadors should have a complete control 
over the measures of the Portuguese government. As indis* 
pensable parts of ills plan, Sir Arthur laid it down that the 
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whole of the army in Portugal, Portuguese as well M 
British, should he placed under the command of British 
officers -, that the staff of the army, the commissariat m 
particular, must he British; and that these two departments 
must be increased in proportion to the strength ol the 'vvnole 
army about to act in Portugal, to the number of detached 
posts it would be necessary to occupy, and with a view 
to the qreat difficulties of providing and duinmttvm supplies 
in that country. But for the care taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley of the commissariat, which other commanders-m* 
chief had been accustomed wofully to neglect, or to leave to 
their inferiors,—thinking barrels of salt pork, and bags or 
biscuits, unworthy the attention of well-bred gentlemen and 
gallant soldiers—but for the reforms he gradually introduced 
into our im-systemised commissariat department, there would 
have been no such glorious victories as Salamanca, Vittona, 
and Toulouse; hut the British army would have been 
wasted away by famine, and driven from the Peninsula with 
lis o, race.* * 

]n a happy hour the command of the army in Portugal 
was given to him who had framed the hold plan of defence* 
and our greatest soldier took his departure, 

“England’s bright genius, mov'd with Europe's tears, 

Sends forth her hero to dissolve those fears ; 

With insulary thunder to prevent 
The to Wring giant of the continent." ■ 

Sir Arthur landed at Lisbon on tlic 23n d of April. As soon 
as he was there he said he thought that Marshal Soult would 
not remain long in Portugal. He topk the field with an 
armT 0 f about 25,000 men, including the Portuguese, trained 
by Beresford. His first business was to dislodge Soult from 
Oporto, the second city in the kingdom. This was done in 
the most brilliant style on the 12th of May, and with an 
amazingly small loss!! Soult commenced an orderly and 
scientific retreat into Galicia, from which, only four months 
before, he had expelled Sir John Moore ; but being pressed 
on all sides, by hourly increasing difficulties, he sacrificed 
his artillery, his baggage, and even Lis military chest, and 

* For the rest of this memorandum on the defence of Portugal, see 
Colonel Gurwood, Wellington Despatches. 
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escaped across the mountains by paths impracticable for a 
regular army. Before Soult could get over the Spanish 
frontier, in the direction of Orense, his army was nothing 
better than a rabble and a hungry mob. Thus, in ten days 
was Portugal again cleared of the French hy Sir Arthur! 
His army now leisurely retraced its steps to the south. 

By the 20th of May, the greater part of the British 
troops had crossed the Mondego, and Sir Arthur’s arrange, 
ments were completed for an advance into Spain in that 
direction, where he intended to co-operate with, or at least 
to receive some aid Pom, old General Cuesta, who commanded 
the army or JSstremadura, and who was said to hare collected 
on the Guadiana from 40,000 to 50,000 men. 

The advanced guard of the British entered Spain hy Zarza- 
la-Mayor on the 2nd of July; and on the 8th Sir Arthur’s 
head quarters were at Placentia. Cuesta crossed the Tao-us 
bridge of Almaraz, and effected his junction with 
Welles ey at Oropesa on the 20th of July; but the Spanish 
general was now found to have no more than'30,000 men 
and these were, for the most part, discouraged hy repeated 
defeats, and lank, lean, hungry, and badly disciplined. 

When Wellesley first began his march, to enter the 
country, and give the hand to Ciiesta^the French forces were 
thus disposed:—Marshal Victor, the nearest to the allied 
array, was in Estremadura, close to the borders of Portugal 
with the fast corps, numbering in the muster-rolls 35,000 
men; General Sebastiani commanded the fourth corps, which 
was in La MaDcha, and which counted’ about 20,000 men 
under arms; General Dessolles, with a division of reserve, 
and some of Joseph’s guards (in all, 15,000 men), was at 
Madrid, taking care of the intrusive king; Kellcrman and 
Bonnet were stationed in old Castile, and on the borders of 
Leon and the Asturias, with two divisions that formed to°-e- 
get her 10,000 men: (all these corps and troops, forming a 
numerical total of80,000 men, were considered as being imme- 
diately under the command of Joseph, who knew not how to 
command a troop of horse or a company of foot, hut who was 
aided and assisted by Marshal Jourdan). Soult had collected 
the second corps in the northern provinces, hoping to be able 
retrace his steps into Portugal with 20,000 men; and imme¬ 
diately dependent upon Soult were Marshal Mortier with 
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the fifth corps, 16,000 strong and Ney with the sixth corps# 
which also counted about 16,000 men under arms. Thus, 
Soult’a force, in all, was about 25,000 men; and thus, in 
advancing into Spain, Sir Arthur, with none to aid him hut 
the a old gentleman” and bis 33,000 Spaniards, might come 
into collision with 132,000 French, the total of the two 
armies of King Joseph and Marshal Boult But, besides all 
this mighty array, there were 50,000 Frenchmen in Aragon 
and Catalonia, under Suehet and Augereau ; and 35,000 
more were scattered over the surface of Spain to maintain 
posts and fortresses, and keep open the various lines of com¬ 
munication. The principal fortresses and fortified towns in 
the hands of the French were,—1st, on the northern line, 
St, Sebastian, Pamplona, Bilbao, Santona, Santander, Bur¬ 
gos, Leon, and Astorga; 2nd, on the central line, Jaca, 
Zaragoza, Guadalaxara, Toledo, Segovia, and Zamora; 3rd, 
on the eastern coast, Figucras, Rosas, and Barcelona. Buu, 
before General Wellesley entered Spain, Boult found it neces¬ 
sary to withdraw from Galicia ; and Hey followed his 
movement, abandoning Coruna, Ferrol, etc. 

Soult reached Zamora at the beginning of July, on about the 
same time that the English troops arrived at Zarza-la-Mayor; 
and he kept there, or hovered about the eastern frontiers of 
Portugal. Ney had halted at Astorga, M artier, when ad¬ 
vancing from Zaragosa to Valladolid, had received orders 
from Paris to stop. The Catalans and Aragonese were 
giving pretty full employment to Augereau and Sachet; 
Andalusia and Valencia were entirely free from French 
troops : the first of these two provinces had not yet been 
touched; the second^tlie fiercest, perhaps, in all Spain— 
had driven away its invaders with a terrific slaughter. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley detached Sir Robert Wilson with 
the Lusitanian legion, a battalion of Portuguese Catjadores, 
and two Spanish battalions, in the direction of Madrid; and, 
notwithstanding the immensity of the French force, which 
might possibly have been brought upon him, Sir Robert 
succeeded in getting in Marshal Victoria rear, and in reach¬ 
ing Escalona, on the Alberche, which is only eight leagues 
distant from the Spanish capital. Tn this rapid advance, as 
in several subsequent movements, Sir Robert Wilson dis¬ 
played very remarkable activity and intelligence. He led 
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his light-footed Portuguese over rugged mountains without 
roadsj through. labyrinths of forests and wilds, and across 
many rivers ; and whatever was the nature of his route, he 
was always true to time. On the 32nd of July, the com¬ 
bined armies of Sir Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta attacked 
Marshal Victor’s outposts at Talavera, and drove them in. 
The French would have suffered more than they did, if old 
Cuesta had not thought fit to absent himself. On the 23rd the 
British columns were again formed for the attack of the French 
position, as Sir Arthur wished to heat Victor before he should 
he joined by Sebastian!, who hdd moved from La Mancha, 
but Cuesta u contrived to lose the whole of the day, owing 
to the whimsical perverseness of his disposition.”* Thus^ 
although the Spanish troops were under arms, and the 
British actually put in march, nothing was done on the 23rd, 
and, at one hour after midnight, Marshal Victor left Talavera 
to retreat to St. Glalla, and thence towards Torrijos, to form 
a junction with Sebastian!. Early on the 24th, Sir Arthur 
established his head-quarters in Talavera. tf I have not/’ he 
eays, u been able to follow the enemy as I could wish, on 
account of the great deficiency in the means of transport, and 
owing to my having found it impossible to procure even one 
mule or a cori in Spam” He had already done enough, if 
advantage had been duly taken of it by the Spaniards, to 
give Cuesta possession of the course of the Tagus, and to 
open his communication with La Mancha, and with General 
Venegas, who was collecting a respectable corps in the Sierra 
Morena ; and this was all that Sir Arthur had engaged to 
do. He therefore resolved to enter into no new operation, 
but rather to halt, and even to return to Portugal, if he 
should not be supplied as he ought to be. 

When Sir Arthur halted the British troops at Talavera, 
Cuesta seemed all of a sudden to be invaded by an irrepres* 
sible energy and activity ; and, with remarkable arrogance, 
he singly dashed forward in pursuit of the French/ His 
columns passed the Alberche in rapid succession, as if they 
were determined to stop at nothing short of the iron barrier 
of the Pyrenees* Sir Arthur, who could scarcely help fore¬ 
seeing how all this sudden ardour would end, recommended 
caution and circumspection to the old gentleman, and sent 
* Wellington Despatches. 
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part of the British force some ten miles in advance of Tala- 
vera. The two armies previously acting in concert were 
now separated, the least effective part being in pursuit of 
Marshal Victor, and the mass of the British forces remaining 
perfectly quiet, enjoying demi-starvation upon the banks of 
the Tagus. Guesta went blundering through St. Olalia, and 
rushed on ; like a wild bull broke loose from the amphi¬ 
theatre, to Tomjos* But here he found the rear-guard of 
the French Marshal, who had been joined by General Sebas- 
tiani; and the sting of the French tail, Victor's rear at 
Tom]os, was quite enough for this disorderly, ill-commanded 
Spanish army. 

During the 25th the English heard nothing of it, or of 
Cuesta, hut on the following* day the report of artillery in 
the distance announced its return towards Talavera, not 
unaccompanied. Presently Spanish runaways and stragglers 
passed to the British rear, ana, in the course of the afternoon, 
and during the night of the 26th, the distant cannonade 
having died away, the greater part of Cuesta’s fcrmy fell to 
our reap- 
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TALAVERA. 

A* D. 1609. July 27 and 28. 

On the morning of the 27 th, other battalions passed by some of 
the British who had bivouacked in an olive grove, battalion 
after battalion forming a continuous line of march in the 
same direction. Prom amidst clouds of dust, disorderly 
chattering assemblages of half-armed men became occasionally 
visible; again, regiments marching in perfect order, cavalry 
staff officers, bands of musicians, nocks of sheep, droves of 
bullocks, artillery, cars, carriages, and waggons, varied the 
confused and singular scene.* All the information that could 
be obtained by the English officers from these fugitives was 
that they had been overpowered and beaten at Tomjus, and 
that the Preach, in full force, were following close at their 
heels. The latter part of this information was not quite 
correct, for although Victor had been joined by the fourth 
corps, which Sebastian! had brought up from La Mancha, he 
deemed it prudent to wait a lew hours for the arrival of 
Joseph Bonaparte and Marshal Jourdan, who were marching 
towards him with the guards and the garrison of Madrid, 
and thus leaving that capital exposed to Sir Robert Wilson 
and his rapid Lusitanians. 

It was clear, however, to Sir Arthur Wellesley, that he 
would not be allowed a long repose; and, therefore, he bttsily 
employed himself in examining and strengthening his position 
at Takvera. Great was the need he must have had at tins 
moment of activity, genius, calmness, heroism; for, besides 
tlie great army collected in bis front under Victor, his old 
enemy, Boult, by rapidly advancing from Salamanca, was 
getting in his rear, Marshal Mortier, at Valladolid, was pre- 

B 'to follow Soulfc, and Marshal Ney, unknown to the 
h genera!, was hurrying from Astorga with the hope 
* Colonel Lfrth Hay. 
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of falling upon liis left flank. Thus there were more than 
50,000 fighting Frenchmen behind the mountains ot Ha- 
cencia, ready to act on the flank and rear ot the British, 
whose front was threatened by at least 50,000 more. Sir 
Arthur’s force in the field did not exceed 20,000 men; for 
some of the battalions were still on their march from Lisbon, 
and did not come op until after the battle of Takvcra had 
been fought. The Portuguese regular troops, under Beres- 
ford, had been left to guard the north-east frontier of 
Portugal, towards Almeida. There was nothing at hand 
for the immediate support of Sir Arthur’s 20,000 British, 
save the army of Cuesta; but these 30,000 men had already 
proved themselves worth very little in the field. General 
Venegas, indeed, had descended with the Spanish army of 
Andalusia from the Sierra Morena mountains, and had 
marched through La Mancha upon Madrid, with from 20,000 
to 25,000 men; but the Supreme Junta had sent Venegas 
counter-orders which had hud the effect of slackening his 
march. 

At last, however, and, as it turned out, at a most oppor¬ 
tune moment, Venegas, a much abler and more honest mair, 
than any of the Junta Dons that assumed authority over 
him, did make a brilliant movement, and show himself on 
the road that leads to Aranjuez and Madrid; and it was his 
timely approach on that side which induced Joseph, who 
had now joined Victor, to engage Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
Cuesta, in order to save his capital. If Joseph had kept the 
allies in check at Talavera, for a few days longer, Soules 
arrival at Placencia would have obliged the English to retire 
precipitately into Portugal. But Joseph, and his adviser, 
Jourdun, fearing that Venegas, from the south, and Sir 
Robert Wilson, from the north, would enter Madrid, and 
seize the stores, the reserves, the hospitals, ; recommended 
Marshal Victor to wait no longer, hut attack the allies in 
front; for, if Wellesley were once defeated, Madrid could 
very easily be protected or recovered, and both Venegas and 
Wilson, it was thought, might he enveloped and reduced to 
capitulation* 

'The movements in Victor's army announced to Sir Arthur 
that, a battle was at hand. His greatest difficulty was in 
overruling the mulish obstinacy of the old gentleman ; bm* 
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at last, he got Cuesta to consent to occupy the ground 
he had selected for him, which was on the right near the 
Tagus, and immediately in front of the town of Talavera. 
This was a position io which the Spaniards could scarcely he 
seriously attacked it; afforded in abundance those covers 
under which they had always been found to fight best; the 
ground w as covered by olive-trees, and ranch intersected by 
thick mud walls and ditches; there was a strong old church 
with a heavy battery in front of it, and along the whole line 
were redoubts, walls, banks, and abattis, or parapets, made 
of felled trees. All the avenues of the town were defended 
in a similar manner. The British infantry, in whom Sir 
Arthur placed full reliance, occupied the left of the line, 
which was quite open in front, hut its extreme left rested 
upon a steep hill, which was the key of the whole position, 
and on which was posted a division of infantry, under the 
orders of Major-General Hill. The whole line extended in 
length about two miles. There was some skirmishing and 
outpost fighting in the dark on the night of the 26th. On 
the 27th, Victor moved from St. Olalla in full force, crossed 
the Alberclie, and attacked two advanced British brigades, 
which fell hack steadily across the plain into their assigned 
positions in the line. This was at about two o'clock in the 
afternoon. As the day declined, the French advanced to a 
general attack; but it was the dusk of the evening before 
Victor began by a hot cannonade upon the British left, and 
by an attempt with his cavalry to ride over the Spanish 
infantry. From the care taken to cover their front, the 
Spaniards were found to be unapproachable, and the cavalry 
charge failed completely. Early in the night, Victor followed 
up his cannonade by pushing a strong division along a valley 
on the left of the height occupied by General Hill. The 
French gained momentary possession of that key to pur posi¬ 
tion ; but Hill almost instantly attacked with the bayonet, 
regained possession, and drove the enemy down the steeps. 
Victor repeated the attack on this point, on which everything 
depended, at the dead of night: but Hill was reinforced, Sir 
Arthur himself rode to the spot .and ordered up some more 
artillery ; and, after another terrible conflict in the dark—* 
a darkness illuminated only by the flames bora the cannon's 
* Despatches* 
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mouth and the blaze of musketry—the assailants were agaiir 
hurled back into the valley, and again left the level ground 
on the hill-top thickly strewed with dead bodies and wounded 
men* Repose and a dead silence succeeded; but this was 
interrupted about midnight, by a firing towards the town of 
Talavera, which sounded like the crack of doom* “It was 
not,” says an ear and eye witness, “ the straggling, desultory, 
yet distinct reports of light troops, but a roll of musketry 
that illuminated the whole extent of the Spanish line. It 
was one discharge, but of such a nature, that I have never 
heard it equalled. It appeared not to be returned, nor was 
it repeated. All again became silent. A false alarm had 
occasioned this tremeudous volley; but we were too distant 
to ascertain what had produced the violent eruption, or how 
many of our allies had thrown away their arms and lied, 
after having delivered a fire sufficiently formidable to have 
shaken the best and bravest troops.”* But Sir Arthur, 
who was near at hand, and soon on the spot whence that 
formidable fire had proceeded, bad the mortification of 
ascertaining that several thousands of the Spaniards, after 
discharging their pieces, were hying panic-stricken to the 
rear, followed by their artillery, and creating the greatest 
confusion among the baggage retainers and mules, &c*; 
and it was with difficulty that he and Cuesta prevented the 
rest of the Spanish troops from following* this pernicious ex¬ 
ample. We believe it was never correctly ascertained what 
created this sudden alarm in troops that were so sheltered 
and covered, that they had little to fear : perhaps some cows 
or goats had passed along them front, or perhaps some of 
those animals which Soncho Panza loved had come in the 
darkness to browse among the olive-trees; but all that is not 
hypothetical is, that* they made one of the loudest reports that 
had ever scared the night, and then turned to run* Luckily 
Victor knew nothing of what was passing; and, after his 
cavalry had discovered the strength of the Spanish position, 
«e directed all his efforts against the British left. At day- 
light, on the morning of the 28th, he hurled two more stron g 
divisions of infantry against the fatal height; but tire Eng¬ 
lishmen there had been told that they must maintain that 
position, and nobly did they maintain, it: Hill los* 

■ Colonel Leith Hay, 
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brave officers and soldiers, and was wounded himself; but he 
soon bad tbe satisfaction of seeing* the two French columns 
reeling from before his British bayonets, and rolling down 
the steeps. In these attacks on the hill, the French lost 
about 2,500 men : entire brigades bad been destroyed. 

Another long pause ensued; but about the hour of noon, 
the French renewed their attack upon the whole part of the 
position occupied by the British army. In consequence of 
the repeated attempts upon the height on his left, by the, 
valley which ran round the hill, Sir Arthur had placed two 
brigades of British cavalry in that valley, supported in the 
rear by a division of Spanish cavalry. The general attack 
began by the march of several columns of French infantry 
into the valley, with a view to try tbe hill once more. These 
columns were charged by our horse, who prevented the exe¬ 
cution of their plan ; but the assailants suffered great loss in 
the fight, the 23rd Light Dragoons having nearly one-half of 
their number killed or wounded. While this was going on 
on the left, heavy columns of the infantry of Sebastianfg 
corps twice attacked the British right under General Camp¬ 
bell, but they were each time repulsed by the steady fire of 
the English; and, when a Spanish regiment of horse came 
gallantly up and charged them in dank, they retired in dis¬ 
order, leaving ten guns, and heaps of killed and wounded, 
behind them. But tbe principal attack made by Victor, was 
against Sir Arthur Wellesley's centre, which consisted of 
th e guards and tb e G erman Legion, Here the French m arshal 
employed nearly every man lie could spare- His massy 
columns came close up to the British line, as if confident in 
their vastly superior numbers, and as if absolutely determined,, 
at any cost, to crush the centre, and pass over it to extermi¬ 
nate the disjointed remnants of Wellesley's forces; but they 
were most gallantly repulsed by a charge with bayonets by 
the whole division, and they reeled back in helpless disorder- 
Unluckily the brigade of guards on the right, elated by their 
success, and by the inward and intimate conviction that it 
was not Frenchmen that could withstand a charge of British 
bayonets, advanced too far in pursuit, and so exposed their 
left flank to the fire of the French batteries; as they began 
to fall back, some of the troops they had been pursuing 
rallied and turned against them, some supporting column? 
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and French, dragoons advanced ; and now tlie guards in their 
turn retired in some disorder. At the same time the German 
Legion, which was on the left of the guards, and which had 
not advanced with them, fell into some confusion, and being 
hard pressed by the French, the legion gave way completely* 
Sir Arthur’s centre was thus broken j hut, as soon as he saw 
from the summit of the steep hill on the left the over hot 
charge of the guards, he foresaw what might happen, and 
provided for it by instantly sending from the hill the 48th 
regiment, and ordering General Cotton’s light cavalry to 
advance* And now the brave 48th, led on hy Colonel 
Lonellan, came up to fill the gap made in the centre, moving 
in beautiful order amidst the retiring crowds, wheeling back 
by companies to let the guards and the legion pass through 
the intervals, and then resuming its line, and marching 
against the right of the pursuing columns, who, at one 
moment, seemed almost mixed with our guardsmen and 
legionaries. When close on the French flank, the 48th 
plied them with destructive discharges of musketry, and closing 
upon them with a firm and regular pace, completely checked 
their forward movement* Our centre was presently restored, 
for the guards and the German Legion quickly rallied; and 
then Cotton’s brigade of light cavalry, coming up from the 
rear at a smart trot, the French columns, whose success had 
been so momentary, began to waver, their general, Lnpisse, 
was mortally wounded, their loss from the fire of the 48th 
alone was dreadful, and at last they gave way and retired to 
their own lines, their retreat being protected hy their light 
troops and artillery. No other attempt was made either to 
break our centre or to carry the murderous hill: there was, 
in fact, no more fighting, The British, reduced to less than 
14,000 men, and exhausted by fatigue, were unable to pursue 
the French, and the Spanish army, which had beeu scarcely 
engaged, was incapable of making any evolutions. King 
Joseph’s guards and the French reserve had not been engaged 
during the day, and had Napoleon been there, perhaps a last 
effort might have been tried; but, as it was, the French, hav- 
mg been repulsed at all points, were evidently but too happy 
to desist; and thus, at about six o'clock in the evenin'* ail 
lighting nii filing ceased, each army retaining the position 
that it had occupied in the morning. Out of the 50,000 
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men which they had on the field at the beginning of the 
battle, the French had lost 7,000 in killed and wounded, an im¬ 
mense number of officers, and two generals being among 
the killed. Out of the less than 20,000 British, 857 had 
been killed, and 3,913 wounded j 053 were reported missing j 
and two general officers, Major-General Mackenzie and Bri- 1 

f adier-General Lang worth, were among the slain. The 
'rench also lost a considerable number of men as prisoners ; 
and, as they retired, they left in the hands of the English seven¬ 
teen pieces of artillery, with tumbrils and ammunition complete* 
The next morning at daybreak the whole French army, 
who had begun retreating during the night, were on the 
other side of the A1 here he, and taking up a position in the 
rear of that river, on the heights of Salinas, Except at 
Albuera, the French never again fought so well throughout 
the rest of this war, and yet France confessed, in a hurried 
night-retreat, that she had been beaten and humiliated* 

“ Par from the field where late she fought, 

The tents where late she lay, 

With rapid step and humbled thought, 

All night she holds her way \ 

Leaving to Britain's conquering sons, 

Standards rent and ponderous guns, 

The trophies of the fray, 

The weak, the wounded, and the slain. 

The triumph of the battle plain, 

The gloiy of the day/' * 

In the course of the same day, the 29th of July, General 
Robert Craufurd reached Sir Arthur Wellesley^ camp from 
Lisbon, with the 43rd ; 52nd, and 95th (rifles). The reinforce¬ 
ment altogether amounted to nearly 3,000 men. This was 
the light brigade, which was ever after in advance during the 
Peninsular campaigns, and which acquired military celebrity 
for its gallantry and quickness of movement. Sir Arthur 
passed the 29th and 30th in establishing his hospitals in tbft 
town of Talavera, and in endeavouring to get provisions for 
his half-starved men. In this he was assisted neither by the 
Spanish authorities nor by the Spanish inhabitants. "This 
was the more unpardonable as there were at the moment large 

* Bight Hon. J. Wilson Croker—■** The Battles of Talavera-** 
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deposits of grain—more than sufficient to supply both the 
Spanish and the English army in Talavera. But the truth 
was, the Spanish holders of the grain concealed it, and were 
determined to produce it only for a high price and for ready 
money. In the state of poverty in which the army of Sir 
John Moore had been left, that general had been obliged to 
contract some debts at Salamanca and in various towns in 
Galicia, and to give buenas or promissory notes on bis govern- 
. ment for the payment of them; the British Government had 
not yet paid these debts, which for Spaniards were rather 
heavy; and, as this evil news g'ot spread over other provinces, 
it destroyed English credit, and increased the tenacity with 
which Spaniards generally hold what they have. * But the 
Spaniaids of lalaveraand that neighbourhood were not more 
disposed to open their grain deposits to Cncsta than to 
Wellesley. “They have no magazines,” says Sir Arthur, 
'* nor have we, nor can we collect any, and there is a scramble 

for everything.I wish that Don Martin de Garay, or 

the gentlemen of the jtmtfij before they blame me for not 
doing more, or impute to me beforehand the probable con¬ 
sequence of the blunders or the indiscretion of others, would 
erther come or send here somebody to satisfy the wants of 
our halt-starved army, which although they'have been en- 
gaged for two days, and have defeated twice their numbers 
in the service of Spain, have not bread to eat. It is positively 
a fact that during the last seven days the British army have 
not received one-third of their provisions, that at this moment 
there are nearly 4,000 wounded soldiers dying in the hospital 
m this town from want of common assistance and necessaries 
which any other country in the world would have given even 
to its enemies, and that I can get no assistance of any de¬ 
scription from this country. I cannot prevail upon them 
even to bury the dead carcases in the neighbourhood the 
stench of which will destroy themselves as well as us ” + 
At the same time General Beresford, from Almeida ™ 
mymg out, “Blankets! blankets!” and for cfo£wW 
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A, D. 1809—1810. 

Notwithstanding Lis brilliant victories at Talavera, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was constrained, by want of provisions, by 
Spanish selfishness and mismanagement, and by fresh 
blunders committed by old Guesta and other Spanish gene¬ 
rals, to retreat to the line of the Guadinna, where be placed 
bis army in cantonments to cover Portugal from Soult, who 
cantoned Ms army in Estremadura and Leon. 

In the month of November (1809), two numerous Spanish 
armies, the one commanded by General Arelzaga, the other 
by the Duke del Parque, rushed madly to battle with the 
French veterans, and sustained the usual defeats. These 
disasters and the projects and movements of the French 
made it necessary for Lord Wellington to quit Spain alto¬ 
gether, to fall back upon the Tagus, to cross that river and to 
march on the Mondego.* These countermarches, in the 
rainy season of the year, w r ere admirably performed by 
our troops. 

At tbe beginning of January, 1810, his lordship fixed bis 
head quarters at Viseu, at the distance of 134 miles N.N.E. 
ft om Lisbon, having" his outposts along that frontier of Spain 
towards Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The peace with Austria enabled Bonaparte to send large 
reinforcements from Germany into Spain. During tbe 
winter Junot, Drouet, and other chiefs had crossed tbe 
Pyrenees with strong corps. Marshal Massena, who had 
much practice in mountain warfare, and who had obtained 
the name of the darling child of victory, was sent to take the 

* On the 4th of September, 1809, almost as soon as the news of 
his last remarkable battles reached England, Sir Arthur was raised to 
the peerage with the titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley, and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. 
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command of the so-called "Army of Portugal” and to 
execute his emperors commission, which was simply this—to 
drive the English leopards and the sepoy general into the sea, 
Massena was brim-full of confidence, for his army was mostly 
composed of old soldiers, flushed with recent success, and in 
a high state of training, ' 

Early in June the French marshal commenced operations 
m earnest, by investing Ciudad Rodrigo, a Spanish fortress, 
defended by a Spanish garrison. Lord Wellington’s army 
was numerically far too weak to allow him to attempt any¬ 
thing for the relief of the place, although it was within 
eight of his head-quarters. He departed not a hair's breadth 
from his main object, which was to defend Portugal; he 
calmly retained position on the left bank of the Coa, having 
his light division advanced a little beyond that river. The 
Spaniards in Ciudad Rodrigo capitulated on the 10th of 
July, 

As tli© corps of Marshal Ney came thundering on after 
the fall of that place, it came in contact with our light 
division, which was commanded by General Cranford, a very 
brave and an able man, but somewhat hot-headed and self- 
willed. Instead of falling in quietly and easily, as he had 
been ordered to do, Craufurd, eager for fame, halted re¬ 
peatedly, and disputed the ground against a much superior 
force: he, however, finished by effecting his retreat in a 
masterly manner by a bridge across the Coa, by repulsing 
the French in their attempt to follow him, and by costing 
Hey 1,000 men in killed and wounded. But Craufurd him¬ 
self suffered considerable loss, and Wellington could ill bear 
any useless reduction of his small British force. This combat, 
however, gave Massena a specimen of the fighting lie was 
r ikely to encounter in his mai'cli upon Lisbon. Before leaving 
Paris this gasconading, vulgar, darling child of victory, hud. 
said—“ I shall want only three months to plant the entries 
of the empire on the walls of Lisbon, and throw the English 
mtc the ocean.” But he now found that he could not move 
quite so rapidly as he had expected. Tn fact, Massena 
passed nearly one whole month in inactivity on the line of 
the Coa, 

At last, on the 15tli of August, the French broke ground 
before the old Portuguese fortress of Almeida, situated in 
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the province of Beira, between the rivers Co a and Turones, 
at the distance of about twenty-eight miles from Ciudad 
Rodrigo* Lord Wellington brought bis army nearer to 
Almeida, in the expectation that the place would detain the 
enemy for some time; but* partly through an accident to 
the chief powder-magazine, and still more through treachery ? 
Almeida surrendered to the French in twelve days* Lord 
W ellington, however, was provided for everything ; and 
strange to say, his famed antagonist seemed to be prepared 
for nothing, nnd to have no fixed plan** 

Massena let nearly three weeks elapse after the reduction 
of Almeida before he seriously moved forward* This strange 
delay nearly brought on the rainy season, which the English 
general wanted, as the swelling rivers and streams, ami the 
increasing badness of the roads, must greatly retard the 
march of the French columns, t 

• Colonel Leith Hay* 

* Wehingum Daspatehes. 
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BUSACO. 

A»D* 1810. September 27, 

As Massena advanced, Lord Wellington Ml back with the 
main body of his army to the valley of the Mondego, and 
fixed his head-quarters at Goitvea. No French corps ad* 
vanced to supply the place of Regnier in Estremadum, so 
that the English, having all their enemies concentrating* in 
their front, or along the frontier between the Douro and the 
Tagus, had nothing to fear from any other quarter. On the 
15th of September the great French army began its march 
down the valley of the Sion dego, by the right bank of the 
river, in the direction of Coimbra, through Viseu. Here 
Massena seems to have committed another mistake, “There 
are certainly,” said Wellington, “many bad roads in Portugal, 
hut the enemy has taken decidedly the worst in the whole 
kingdom.” 

His lordship, who had retired by the left bank of the Mon- 
dego, and by a better road, now crossed the river, and took 
up a strong position in front of Coimbra. He had already 
called up from AtaJaya and the south the corps of Hill and 
Leith, and those generals were marching rapidly to the Moil* 
dego, and to the position appointed for them on “grim Bu* 
saco T s iron ridge.” Some troops were left on the left bank of 
the river, to secure the high road to Lisbon on that side : hut 
with this exception. Lord Wellington^ whole army, as well 
Portuguese as English, were collected by the 24tl! upon the 
Serra do Busaco, a lofty mountain ridge, extending from the 
Mondego to the northward. Altogether, the ridge extended 
neany eight miles, forming the segment of a circle, whose ex- 
treme paints embraced tbe enemy’s position. The faces of the 
mountain towards the French were very steep, and, in some 
places, quite precipitous. The Serra was traversed by three 
roads leading to Coimbraj but good care was taken to'defend 
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these, and several gorges and defiles which, though not 
regular roads, at times afforded passage to shepherds and 
their flocks, and smugglers with their mules. To convey 
some idea of the great extent of the position at Busaco, it 
has been stated that after 50,000 men had been placed upon 
it, a space of nearly two miles intervened from the left of 
General Leith’s corps to the right of the third division 
which stood next in line. At the loftiest summit of the 
ragged mountain, about two miles from its northern ex¬ 
tremity, there was a lonely convent of Carmelites, and there 
Lord Wellington fixed his head-quarters. 

Ilis lordship himself thus describes the position which he 
has rendered for ever memorable. 

u The Serra de Busaco is a high ridge which extends from 
the Mondego, in a northerly direction, about eight miles. 
At the highest point of the ridge, about two miles from its 
termination, is the convent and garden of Busaco. The 
Serra de Busaco is connected by a mountainous tract ot 
country with the Serra de Carramula, which extends in a 
north-easterly direction beyond Yiseu, and separates the 
valley of the Mondego from the valley of the Douro. On 
the left of the Mondego, nearly in a line with the Serra de 
Busaco, is another ridge of the same description, called the 
Serra da Murcalla, covered by the river Alva, and connected 
by other mountainous parts with the Serra d’Estrella. 

u All the roads to Coimbra, from the eastward, lead over 
the one or the other of these Berras. They are very difficult 
for the passage of an ariny, the approach to the top of the 
ridge on both sides being mountainous/’* 

The 26th of September was a beautiful day, with bright 
sunshine. Prom the heights ot Busaco, which command a 
very extensive prospect over the low country to the east¬ 
ward, all the movements of Masseim’s army of Portugal 
were distinctly visible, at first by fbe aid of glasses, and 
then to the nftked eye: it was impossible to conceal them 
iron! the observation of our troops, stationed all along the 
Serra ; nor did the enemy seem to aim at any conceal¬ 
ment. One of the animated spectators on the height says :— 
u Kislng grounds were covered with troops, cannon, or equi¬ 
pages; the widely extended country seemed to contain a 
* Wellington Despatches. 
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host moving- forward, or gradually condensing 1 into numerous 
masses* checked in their progress by the grand natural bar¬ 
rier on which we were placed* at the base of which it became 
necessary to pause. In imposing appearance, as to numerical 
strength, I have never seen anything comparable to that of 
the enemy’s army from Busaco j it was not alone an army 
encamped before ns* but a multitude : cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, cars of the country, horses, tribes of mules, with 
their attendants, suttlers, followers of every description* 
formed the moving scene upon which Lord Wellington and 
his army looked down/’ 

The evening of the 26th closed upon the allies finally 
arranged in position on Busaco- and, after dark, the whole 
country at the loot ol the mountains, and far away in their 
front, was illuminated by the fires of the French army. 

As early as two o'clock in the morning of the 27th, our 
silent and motionless army could distinctly hear the stir 
of preparation in the French cam]). In the gray of 
the morning, those immense columns were seen in motion, 
with our pickets and some of our light troops retiring before 
them. 

It is said that Marshal l\ T ey, on arriving at the base of 
the Serra de Busaco, had been strongly impressed with an 
opinion of the unattaekable nature of the ground which 
Wellington had chosen; hut that Massena, scorning* INfeyhj 
advice, determined* after reconnoitring, to try the strength 
ol Busaco. Massena had hoped to cross the Serra, and pene¬ 
trate to Coimbra, before Wellington could collect an army 
sti'ong enough to oppose his march; and even now, though 
he saw clearly enough that the English general was deter¬ 
mined to risk the experiment of a battle, be deceived himself 
as to the amount of his forces : for some corps of tlie allies were 
concealed by the nature of the ground, anci a Portuguese re¬ 
serve and some English regiments had been halted out of si "fit 
on the reserve of the Semi, or on the face of the lull which 
slopes down towards Coimbra. Besides, Massena saw that a 
pait ot W ellington s front line was composed of Portuguese 
^oops, that entire Portuguese regiments were mixed with the 
British, and he, and all the French under him, despised the 
Portuguese troops as much as they did the Spanish; not 
knowing the almost magical effect which had been pnxlueed 
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in the course of a very few months by General Beresford’a 
drilling and training; and little calculating on the noble 
emulation which the allies and fellow-combatants of the un¬ 
flinching British infantry were abont to display. 

It should appear, however, that the Emperor of the French 
had not been taught sufficient caution by Wellington’s vic¬ 
tory over fearful odds at Talavera, and that Massena was 
urged on to fight by liis impatient master* In an intercepted 
letter to Massena, Bonaparte was found reminding that 
marshal of bis great superiority oi -force, of his 10,000 
cavalry, and of his immense train of artillery. £t It 
would be ridiculous,said he, “ to suppose that 25,000 
English can balance 00,000 French, if the latter do not 
trifle, but fall on boldly, and after having well observed 
where the blow may be struck." Bonaparte counted the 
Portuguese troops for nothing, or put them on the same 
level as the Spaniards; but Massena, and other marshals 
also, to their great cost, very soon discovered the mis¬ 
take.* 

At about six o’clock in the morning of the 27th, as the 
mist and gray clouds were rolling away, the French made 
two desperate simultaneous attacks in great force; the one 
on the right, and the other on the left of Wellington’s 
position, on the highest part of the Serra. The column 
which attacked our right was preceded by a cloud of tirail¬ 
leurs, which out-numbered the light infantry of General 
Picton, and forced them to retire ; some of the tirailleurs 
gained possession of the highest rocks, and appeared to their 
comrades below to have got upon the flank of Wellington’s 
right. The attacking column followed rapidly and reso¬ 
lutely ; a good part of it reached the top of the ridge, and 
was in the act of deploying, when it was attacked in the 
most gallant manner by a part of Picton’s division, consisting 
of the 88th Begiment, trader the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace; the 45th, under the command of Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel the Hon. B. Meade, and the 8th Portuguese 
regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Dougin^ 
the whole being directed by Major-General Picton* These 
three regiments advanced with the bayonet, and drove the 

* For the intercepted letter, sea Napier’s History of the PeaiiWar 
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enemy’s division from the advantageous ground which they 
had gained. The Portuguese, charging in iine with the 
British, emulated their prowess, and met with the best 
encouragement that could possibly attend such a first essay j 
for the whole work was done in a very few minutes, and the 
enemy were bayoneted on the ridge, or broken, and hurled 
down the steep, to a dense mass which Massena had collected 
there to support and follow up the attack, hut which now 
moved not forward, but backward. 

The hardest fighting:, the heaviest loss in killed and 
wounded, and the principal honour of the day, were the 
share—as combatants—of Pictan’s gallant division, the 
always ready and always fighting Third , * 

Another Trench division, attacking still further to the 
right, without being aware that Lord Wellington’s lines ex¬ 
tended so far, or that General Leith’s corps was there, was 
brought to a hnlt by the unexpected appearance of the bead 
of a British column, before it could reach the plateau, or the 
summit of the hill, and was attacked in a trice by Colonel 
Barnes 1 brigade of General Leitlf s corps, composed of the 
Royals, the 9 th and the SSth Regiments. The 9 th, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Cameron, being the leading battalion of 
our column, when about a hundred yards distant from the-* 
Breach, wheeled suddenly into line, and fired a volley, the 
effect of which was terrific and decisive. The ground was 
covered with dead and dying, not new levies or mercenaries, 
or half-hearted contingents from foreign dependent states, 
but men who belonged to the elite of the French army, and 
vauntingly bore the name of “ Heroes of Austerlitz.” This 
destructive fire being followed up by an immediate charge, 
this division gave way and broke, and rushed or rolled down 
the hill-side as their comrades had done. On the same space 
of ground, seldom has been seen such a destruction as over- 

* See a letter ly Miyor General H. King, and a letter by Major W. 
MacMe (another officer engaged), in United Service Journal s March 
1837. See also, in the same valuable publication (May and August, 
1838), two letters by Colonel Thomas Liglitfoot There has been a 
long and somewhat angry controversy on this point. It now, however, 
appeals to be allowed on all hands, that while the chief glory was due 
to Picton's division, the opportune arrival and noble countenance of 
the 5th division contributed in a very important manner to our com¬ 
plete success on this wing. 
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took this French division. Both these divisions, which made 
the attack upon our right, belonged to tlie corps of General 
Regnier, who had witnessed in Egypt and on the plains of 
Mai da what British bayonets could do* and who seemed 
destined to be particularly unfortunate whenever he met our 
troops. 

The attack on Wellington’s left was made with General 
Loison’s division of Marshal ftey’s corps, and with one brigade 
of the division of Marehand; this attacking column being sup¬ 
ported, as the other had been, by a mass of troops formed at 
the base of the Berra, and prepared to move forward at a 
moment’s notice. It was not a whit more fortunate than 
General Regnier’s force, and it scarcely fought so well; it was 
confronted exclusively by the British light division, under 
General Craufmd, and General Pack’s brigade of Portuguese, 
One division of infantry alone made any progress to the top 
of the hill; and, being immediately charged with bayonets 
by General Cranford, with the 43rd, 52nd, and Doth British, 
and the 3rd Portuguese Ca^adores, it was broken and driven 
down with immense loss. The leading regiments of the 
assailants were almost totally annihilated, A French soldier, 
who was engaged in this attack, and subsequently made 
*■ prisoner, explained in a few words the manner in which the 
survivors effected their escape. a I doubled myself up like 
a ball, and rolled from the top of the mountain to the 
bottom, without knowing howl” General Coleman’s brigade 
of Portuguese, which had been kept in reserve, was moved 
up to the right of Cranford’s division, and made a brilliant 
and successful charge upon some French, who had not reached 
so elevated a spot, but who were frying to gain the ridge* 
These men, too, were driven down with terrible destruction. 
Borne of the Portuguese, charging into a thick mass, got so 
wedged in among the French, that they had not room to 
use their bayonets; so, imitating the example which had 
been set by the English soldiers, they turned up the butt 
ends of their muskets, and plied them with such vigour as 
soon to clear the way. 

At the various points attempted by the enemy, the fighting 
lasted several hours; hat, except for a moment, in their first 
attack on our right, it cannot be said that the French had 
ever a hope or * chance of success. Though they fought like 
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veteran soldiers, it appeared as if Picton's division had taken 
their usual confidence out of them, 

The little artillery that was used in the action was nearly all 
Portuguese, and it was exceedingly well served. For some 
time, the troops at the base of the Serra kept within a short 
distance, as if intending to renew the attack 5 but Massena had 
had enough of that iron ridge, and the rest of the day passed, 
in loose skirmishes between the light troops of the two armies, 
the British and Portuguese descending the hills to meet 
their foes. In the words of Lord Wellington himself, who, 
in these matters, measured every word he said or wrote, the 
Joss sustained by the enemy in his attacks on the heights was 
enormous ; 2,000 were left killed upbn the field of battle 
(hilled chiefly by the bayonet), and from 3,000 to 4,000 were 
wounded. Three generals of division were among the 
wounded; one general was killed; one general was °taken 
prisoner, together with a few hundred men and officers. The 
loss of the allied army did not exceed 1,300, of which number 
&7S were Portuguese—a very convincing proof that the men 
whom Lord Beresford had trained had gone well into action, 
“This movement/* says Wellington, “has brought the 
Portuguese levies into action with the enemy for the first 
time in an advantageous situation; and they have proved 
that the trouble which has been taken with them has not 
been thrown away, and that they are worthy of con tending 
in the same ranks with British troops in this interesting cause* 
which they afford the best hopes of saving/ 1 * 

It is reported that, during the brilliant fighting of the 3rd 
Division, in which some of the Portuguese were sharing 
Lord Wellington turned to the marshal who was standing 
near him, and exclaimed joyfully, “ There, Beresford [ look at 
them, now !”f 


His lordship applauded the conduct of our 88 th, 45th the 
T4th, the Royals, the 16th Foot, the 9th, and the 38th* the 
43r i tb q ft 6 jH a c nd 95t ' 1 - Writing to the Earl of Liverpool, 
on the 30th of September, three days after the battle! his 
lordship says:— * 

“Throughout the contest on the Serra, and in all the 
pi cvions marches, and those which we have since made, the 
* Wellington Despatches. 

t Major W. Mackie, United Service Journal, 1837. 
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whole army have conducted themselves in the most regular 
maimer. Accordingly, all the operations have been carried 
on with ease; the soldiers have Buffered no privations, have 
undergone no unnecessary fatigue; there has been no loss of 
stores, and the army is in the highest spirits, 

“I have received throughout the service the greatest as¬ 
sistance from the general and staff officers. Lieut.-General 
Sir Brent Spencer has given the assistance Ms experience 
enables him to afford me ; and I am particularly indebted to 
the adjutant and the quarter-master generals, and the officers 
of their departments, and to Lieut.-Colonel Bathurst, and 
the officers of my personal staff; to Major-General Ho worth, 
and the Artillery; and particularly to Lieut.-Colonel Fletcher, 
Captain Chapman, and the officers of the Koyal Engineers, 
J must likewise mention Mr. Kennedy, and the officers of the 
Commissariat, which department has been carried on most 
successfully. 

u I should not do justice to the service, or to my own 
feelings, if I did not take this opportunity of drawing your 
lordship’s attention to the merits of Marshal Beresfbrd. To 
him, exclusively, under the Portuguese Government, is due 
the merit of having raised, formed, disciplined, and equipped, 
the Portuguese army, which has now shown itself capable of 
engaging and defeating the enemy. 

i£ I have, besides, received from him all the assistance 
which his experience and abilities, and his knowledge of this 
country, have qualified him to afford me.”* 

It is* always to be borne in mind that the admirable beha¬ 
viour of the Portuguese regular troops was owing to English 
discipline and English officers. A regiment of Portugue.se 
militia ran away in a body as soon as the firing in front 
commenced. 

* Wellington Despatches. Pictorial Hist, of Eng. Sharer. CapUio 
Hamilton, Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, <&<*. 
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WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS. 

1810—1811. 

Massena U reported to have said tlie day before tbe battle 
of Busaco, “ I cannot persuade myself that Lord Wellington 
^vill risk the loss of his reputation by giving- battle; but if 
he does, I have him 1 To-morrow we shall effect the con* 
quest of PoTtugaJj and in a few days I shall drown the 
leopard! It his confidence had been so very high, his dis¬ 
appointment must have been proportionately great, 

Wellington had never intended to make Ills permanent 
defence of Lisbon on theBusaco ridge, for there was another 
route to the capital, and with his inferior forces he could not 
cover two approaches. Par in the rear of the ridge, which 
our troops had so nobly defended, his lordship had been for 
months preparing the famous lines of Torres Vedras, always 
intending to fall back upon those impregnable lines. His 
principal object in fighting the battle of Busaco was to give 
to the people of the country in his rear time to comply with 
the proclamation he had issued, and to remove out of the 
way, with all their goods, stores, provisions, and property of 
R-eiT 111 ^ actj to k ave ^ country utterly bare to the 

i t * 1 - 0 September, tiie whole allied armv was 

already’- in the low country, between the Serra de iWco 

bank nf e tVl M °a tI,e 3 , 0dl it . w “ coIIec ‘ed on the left 
Vondego, whence it leisurely continued its 

ssjsjst wLord ***** ™ « 

“ 5 have . Ter J li«le doubt of being able to hold thi, 
uT !J;T nSt the f0, T ce / vh,Vl1 ]ias attacked it There 

£i VT" ”“ r ■ b “ 1 k, ‘°” ,L *‘«« S 

“ Wo skali make our retreat to the position i„ frmt of 
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Lisbon, without much difficulty, and without any loss. My 
opinion is that the French are in a scrape. They are not a 
sufficient army for their purpose, particularly since their lato 
loss, and that the Portuguese array has behaved so well; 
and they will find their retreat from this country a most 
difficult and dangerous operation.” * 

On the 7th of October the French van came in sight of the 
lines of Torres Vedras, within which the English and Portu¬ 
guese lay snugly quartered, and beyond which, at the dis¬ 
tance of only twenty-four miles, lay the city of Lisbon, which 
Massena was to take. 

Vain hope! Raffled presumption! The darling child of 
Victory could never touch those formidable lines, which the 
genius of Wellington, the ingenuity of our engineer officers, 
and the labour of many thousands of men, had fashioned to 
be his ne plus ultra. Massena, with a famishing, wasting 
army, lay in the bare damp country at the footf of those 
ridges from the early part of October to the early part of 
March, when he broke up with Ins sickly army, and com¬ 
menced a rapid retreat, which was attended with nearly 
every possible disaster and horror. Marshal Souk’s retreat 
had been most calamitous, but now Massena’s was beyond 
measure more ruinous. Lord Wellington bad called Soult’a 
x pendant to Sir John Moore’s, but our retreat to Coruna 
was a pleasant and orderly promenade, compared with that 
which Masseim now made. He was, indeed, in a scrape, as 
Lord Wellington had predicted he would be. His headlong 
flight, and the hot pursuit of the English and Portuguese, did 
not cease until the 21st of March, when the French reached 
Celorico, and re-opened their communications with the gar¬ 
rison they had left at Almeida, and with the Spanish frontier 
near Ciudad Rodrigo. 

After this there was some hard fighting at Sabugal, greatly 
to the advantage of the allies. Finding that he could nov 
maintain himself even on the extreme frontier of Portugal, 
Massena, or\ the 6th of April, crossed the Ague da into Spain, 
thus terminating the third French invasion of Portugal, 
Their total loss this time had been immense: including the 
sick and wounded. Lord Wellington calculated it at not less 
dian 45,000 men.f 

* Wellington Despatches. + IfaiiL 
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Having placed Lis army in cantonments between the Coa 
and the Agneda, and given his instructions foi* tbe blockade 
of Almeida* Lord Wellington set out for the south, to see 
the state of affairs on the G uadi ana, and the country near 
Badajoz, where Marshal Soulfc was operating. Instead of 
making the valid resistance which his lordship had expected 
from it, the Spanish garrison basely surrendered to the 
French on the 11 th of March, This event deranged the 
whole plan of the campaign. 

It was now absolutely "necessary to try and recover Eada- 
joz 5 for so long as the French held that fortress, the southern 
frontier of Portugal lay open to them. While making the 
necessary preparations for the siege of Badajoz, his lordship 
was recalled to the north by the intelligence he received of 
Massena’s movements. That* marshal, having refreshed and 
recruited his beaten army at Salamanca, was returning' to. 
the Goa, in order to relieve the French garrison besieged in 
Almeida, The British commander-in-chief, leaving" Mar¬ 
shal Beresford to look after Badajoz, returned with all soeed 
to the Goa, where lie arrived on the 28th of April, and made 
the best dispositions to prevent the relief of Almeida. This 
as Massena persisted in his object, brought on the glorioun 
aombat of Puentes de Onoro- 
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A, D. 1811, May 5. 

Lord Wellington brought no rroops with him, but his 
timely arrival on the scene of action was regarded by the 
army as worth a reinforcement of 10,000 men. “Indeed/’ 
says one of his officers, <f there was a charm not only about 
himself, but all connected with him, for winch no odds could 
compensate.” * 

On the 2nd of May, the French marshal, having been 
joined by some fresh cavalry sent to him by Bessikres, moved 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, crossed the Agueda, and entered 
Portugal with 40,000 foot, 5,000 horse, and thirty pieces of 
artillery. He had declared to Be-si&res that it would be a 
shame and disgrace to allow Almeida to surrender to the 
English in the presence of two marshals of the empire. 
Lord Wellington, fully aware of the intention of relieving 
Almeida at all hazards, determined to fight another battle 
rather than give up the blockade of that place. The rein¬ 
forcements sent down to the south to Marshal Beresford had 
so weakened our main army, that his lordship had only 
32,000 foot and 1,200 horse to oppose to Massena, The 
country, too, near Almeida was in good part very favourable 
to the operations of cavalry, in which arm Wellington was 
most deficient. Moreover, in order to maintain the blockade 
and prevent all access to or egress from the Portuguese 
fortress, his lordship was obliged to leave a mass of troops 
under Almeida, and to extend his lines for seven long miles 
from the river Turones to the river Das Casas (two affluents 
of the Agueda), having his left on Fort Concepcion, Lis 
centre opposite the village of Almeida, and his right at the 
village of Fuentes de Onoro. 

* Kin said, Adventures In the Bifie Brigade, 
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This extended position was on alow and open table-land be¬ 
tween the two parallel streams, the Tu rones and Das Casas ; 
the river Co a, which had been crossed, flowed in the rear, 
and there was only one bridge whereby to cross it in case of 
a retreat—the bridge of Gastello Bom. The ground was 
openest on the side of Puentes de Onoro, which village soon 
merited its name— ttf the Fountain of Honour/"—and there 
Massena resolved to attack in great force, hoping to gain 
the village, turn Lord Wellington's right, push it upon its 
centre, and then drive the whole of that army back upon the 
Coa and the one narrow and perilous bridge. 

On the morning of the 3rd of May, Massena’s army ad¬ 
vanced, our foremost light troops slowly retiring before them, 
across the plains of Espija, and approaching the position 
appointed for them. Towards evening the French left, 
under cover of a hot cannonade from a ridge which com¬ 
manded the village, made a resolute assault upon Fuentes 
de Onoro. Colonel Williams, with a battalion of light 
companies, sustained this first attack in a manner worthy of 
his well-tried zeal and valour, but his battalion was of neces¬ 
sity driven in by the French, who set up a tremendous 
shouting. They carried the lower part of the village, and 
drove the English to the upper part, where the defence was, 
for a time, confined to a few strong houses and a chapel that 
stood upon a rock. 

But Wellington, at the opportune moment, sent down a 
fresh brigade, and the confident assailants were driven back 
at the point of the bayonet. This first support was mosv 
gallantly led by Colonel Oadogsn of the 71st Regiment, who 
was ever foremost in the ranks of danger and honour. Mas¬ 
sena fed his columns of attack with more and more rein¬ 
forcements, and the struggle in the narrow streets of the 
village was tremendous. Repeatedly bayonets were crossed 
(that very rare occurrence in war), the French and English 
being occasionally intermixed. But no French troops ever 
yet stood such a contest, and the assailants were soon driven 
out of the lower part of the village, and across the Das 
Casas river. Completely foiled in this effort, Massena passed 
all the following day in reconnoitring and in making plana 
of attack which were all foreseen by Wellington and pro¬ 
vided for. One of our officers says, u On the 4th, both 
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armies U oked at eacli other all day without exchanging a 
shot”* 

In the course of that day Marshal Bessi&res, who had 
joined Massena with a body of Bonaparte’s imperial g-uards, 
reconnoitred also, declaring to his impatient and irritated 
colleague, that great caution and circumspection would he 
necessary against a commander so skilful, and troops so 
steady as those now before them. 

On the morrow, the 5th of May, as early as three o’clock, 
the French columns were in motion, and at about six Massena 
made a grand attack on the Bri tish right at Pozo Velho, with 
the greater part of his army, including the entire mass of 
his cavalry. In executing some necessary movements upon 
the open ground, the British light division suffered rather 
severely from the charge of the French horse, led on by 
Montbrun, and there was one terribly critical moment, hut 
General Craufurd got his division into squares, Month run drew 
his bridle-rein, and the French horse wheeled round on the 
plain and retired from the compact masses and the mur¬ 
derous fire of the British infantry; and, though Massena 
commenced a heavy cannonade which did great execution, 
twelve British guns were plied with such vigour that Ids fire 
soon slackened. After this the French marshals were foiled 
in everything they attempted; no feint, no movement or 
manoeuvre whatsoever, produced any visible effect. Alt the 
troops which Wellington considered it necessary‘to withdraw 
from his extreme rig ht and centre to concentrate on his right, 
the object of Massena’s grand attack, were withdrawn and 
concentrated, a new front was formed, and it was so deeply 
lined with troops as to strike Massena’s heart with despair. 

“ The execution of our movement presented a magnificent 
military spectacle, as the plain, between us and the right of 
the army, was by this time in possession of the French 
cavalry, "and, while we were retiring through it with the 
order and precision of a common field day, they kept dodging 
around us, and every instant threatening a charge, without 
daring to execute it.” f 

The village of Fuentes de Onoro, again attacked with 
excessive fury and obstinacy, was again defended as stoutly 
%* ft; had been on the 3rd. Again there seemed difterenc 
* Kincaid* t Ibid. 
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shi flings and changes of fortune; early in the contest that 
nohle Highlander, Colonel Cameron, was mortally wounded, 
and three brave regiments were driven from the* lower parts 
of the village by an attacking column of tremendous strength; 
at one time the very chapel on the rock above the upper 
part of the village was abandoned, but Colonel Mackinnon 
came up with his brigade— 

lf tVild from the plaided ranks the yell was given"— 

the Highlanders rushed on to take vengeance for the fall of 
Cameron, and the entire village was 2 h ecovei e 1 and cleared of 
all the French, save their dead and their badly worm ded. In this 
hard fighting (and none was ever harder), the 74th Highlanders, 
the 83rd, and the 88th, added to their high reputation. One 
kilted hero was seen fighting while riddled with gun-shots, and 
it is said that he did not fall until he had brought down his 
ninth Frenchman at the point of his bayonet. Achilles waa 
not so avenged as was our Highland Cameron. 

The battle was prolonged in and round the village till 
the fall of evening, when the French again crossed the 
stream and retired the distance of a cannon-shot from its 
bank. Their generals had committed various military blun¬ 
ders, hut on the British side there does not appear to have 
been a single mistake. Our total loss was 23d killed, 1,234 
wounded, and 31? missing or prisoners. The loss of the 
French was* much greater; 400 of their dead were counted 
in the village of Fuentes de Onoro alune, strewing the streets 
or piled upon one another; many prisoners were, taken, and 
intercepted letters showed that as many as 2,000 or 8,000, 
or by some accounts 4,000, bad been wounded, either in the 
attacks on tbe village on the 3rd, or in this more general 
affair of the 5th. 

“When the sun began to shine (on the morning of the 
6th), we proceeded to consign the dead to their last earthly 
mansions, giving every Englishman a grave to himself, and 
putting as many Frenchmen into one grave as it could 
contain.”* 

The battle of Fuentes de Onoro was of importance in the 
eyes of the world, and to the military fame of our country, 
by being a regular pitched battle, fough+ by the British, in 
* Kincaid. 
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a position (forced upon Wellington, unless he left Almeida 
open to Massena) of no particular strength , and, indeed, 
weak at one point, and with a very inferior force. A good 
part of the disciplined Portuguese were away in the south, 
with Beresford, so that the great majority of the troops 
engaged were British. The British 5 th and 6th divisions 
were posted on the left, to protect the blockade, and, being 
observed all the time by a French corps , they could take no 
part in the engagement* There were only four British 
divisions of infantry, one Portuguese brigade, and about 
1,000 horse, actually engaged against three French corps of 
infantry, and nearly 5,000 cavalry j for Montbrun, expecting 
to decide the battle by that one coup, charged with all his 
squadrons, and with almost every horse he had.* Massena 
fought for the purpose of relieving Almeida, hut he failed 
completely, and, a few days after, that place was evacuated 
by the French garrison, who blew up some of the works, 
fled by night, and, getting across the Agueda, joined their 
main army, though not without the loss of 400 men, the 
third part of their entire force, and also of their artillery, 
ammunition, baggage, and everything they possessed, except 
the ragged clothes on their hack, their side-arms, and 
muskets. Many prisoners also were brought in, and, but for 
some negligence on the part of our blockading divisions, 
scarcely a man of that garrison could have escaped. 

Massena being thus for the second time repelled from 
Portugal, his Emperor concluded that he was not the man to 
drive Wellington out of that country, and sent Marshal 
Marmont to supersede him. 

lluit apres l'autre —one after the other—Bonaparte sent 
nearly all his most famous Marshals into the Peninsula, and 
one after the other Wellington heat them. 

* A. Yieusseus. Military Life of the Duke* Wellington Des¬ 
patches. Napier, Hist, of War in the Peninsula* Major Sherer. 
Kincaid, dec. 
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ALBUERA. 

A, D. 1811, May 10. 

The battle of Fuentes de Onoro was brought on ay tha 
determination of Massena, to save Almeida; that of Albuera 
was fought by Souk to save Badaioz. The latter siege was 
commenced by Marshal Beresford, while Lord Wellington 
was returning to the Coa and Agueda, to look after Mussena. 
His lordship having beaten that favourite of fortune in the 
north, was returning to the south; but before he could join 
Beresford, the stern conflict at Albuera took place. 

Before much progress could be made in the siege of 
Badajoz, Sou It came up with very superior force. On the 
night of the 12 th of May, it was known in the camp of the 
besiegers that our old adversary was close at hand; and, on 
the following morning, Beresford, far too weak to attend to 
two objects at once, raised his siege and prepared to fight 
Soult in a pitched battle. 

Having removed their artillery, stores, &c. 7 the allies took 
post on the memorable ridge of Albuera: they were between 
7,000 and 8,000 British infantry; several of the Portuguese 
brigades which Beresford had so admirably disciplined ; and 
the Spanish corps of Blake and CastaSos, and about 2,000 
cavalry : in all about 27 ,000 men ; but the Spaniards, who 
formed above 10,000 of this total, had scarcely been dis¬ 
ciplined at all, and were but little to be depended upon. 
Another Spanish brigade, under Don Carlos d’EspaSa, 
arrived at Albuera on the 14th; and on the evening of the 
15th, after a day of heavy rain, Soult came up with about 
19,000 cbosen infantry, about 4,000 cavalry, and fifty guns. 
As at Fuentes de Onoro, the ground was very favourable 
for cavalry. 

The French marshal immediately reconnoitred Beres- 
ford’s position, and determined on an attack in force on the 
right flank of the allies, which was occupied hy Blake’s 
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Spanish corps, the British occupying the centre, At. eight 
o’clock in the morning of the IGth of May, the French 
troops were seen in motion; dense masses of infantry, and 
clouds of cavalry, rolling towards Blake’s position, while 
two heavy columns of infantry, and some horse, marching 
out of a wood, pointed towards the front of the allied posi¬ 
tion, ns if to attack the bridge, and the unroofed, ruined 
village of Albuera. 

Other demonstrations were made, as though Soult intended 
to attack the British centre in front; but Beresford 
saw that this was hut a feint, and he immediately sent 
orders to Blake to change Ins front, so as to face the 
French marching upon his right. Blake refused, saying 
that the real attack of Soult was against the centre, by the 
bridge of Albuera. The truth appears to have been that 
Blake knew very well, that if he attempted, with his undis¬ 
ciplined rabble, to change front, or to make any other 
movement in the presence of an active and highly disciplined 
enemy, they would Fall into irremediable, confusion, and 
either throw down their arms or fry—to be pursued and cut 
to pieces. 

But, when the attempt to manoeuvre had become infinitely 
more difficult than it was when Blake got his orders from 
Beresford, that presumptuous, self-willed man (his pride was 
greatly increased since his election by the Cortes to he one 
of the members of the Regency), when the French were 
actually appearing on the table-land on his right, and 
getting ready to enfilade nearly the wdiole position of the 
allies, attempted to change his front, and thereupon his 
Spaniards gave way in disorder, leaving, for a moment, the 
British centre entirely exposed, and too truly telling the 
English soldiers what little assistance was to be expected 
from such allies. 

Beresford now ordered the brigades of the 2nd British 
division to advance to the right, and check the assailants. 
The first of these brigades (General Golborne’s), while in the 
act of deploying, under a heavy fire of French artillery from 
the ridges of the hill, which Blake and Iris Spaniards ought 
to have held, was attacked in flank and rear by the French 
cavalry, and the fierce Polish lancers, who committed c 
dreadful havoc. 
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Whenever these Poles had served the French—whether in 
Italy, Germany, Spain, or Portugal—they had distinguished 
themselves, even in armies not remarkable for humanity, 
by their savage ferocity, as much as hy their bravery and 
their skill, or address as light cavalry. On the present, as 
on other occasions, these lancers, with tlieir blood-red dags 
shaking under the heads of their spears, rode madly over 
the held to spear the wounded, and to finish them where 
they fell. The tremendous slaughter made upon Colborne’s 
brigade would, however, have been still greater if these 
Poles had not thus lost their time in gratifying their un- 
soldierlike appetite for blood and death; or if, instead of 
scattering themselves over the field, they had kept together 
with the French dragoons, and pursued their first advantage, 
which had been chiefly owing to a surprise. 

Two British regiments were almost annihilated; but the 
Slat Regiment, the left of Colborne’s brigade of three regi¬ 
ments, escaped the charge, and, under nearly eveiy pos¬ 
sible disadvantage, manfully kept its ground under Major 
I/Estrange. In liberally recommending to the Duke of 
York for promotion, a number of officers who distinguished 
themselves at Albuera, Lord Wellington says :—" But there 
is one officer, Major L'Estrange, oAlie 31st, whom I must 
recommend in the strongest manner for promotion in some 
way or other. After the other parts of the same brigade 
were swept off by the cavalry, this little battalion alone held 
its ground against all the cahmm mi masse, 11 * 

Hough ton's brigade, the next of the two brigades, which 
Be res ford had ordered forward to recover possession of the 
ridge on the right, reached the summit soon after, and main¬ 
tained a most desperate struggle against an immensely supe¬ 
rior force, and against all arms, artillery, infantry, cavalry, 
both light and heavy* 

When we shall see a well-authenticated instance of the 
tToops of any other nation gaining and keeping such a posi¬ 
tion against such fearful odds, then we may qualify or waver 
in our national faith, that the British infantry is the best in 
the world. Houghton’s men, however, fell fast, and hia 
ammunition began to fail. Beresford began to think of a 
estreat, which would have been ruinous; when the gallant 
* Colonel Grurw9°d| Wellington Despatches* 
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Colonel Hardinge (now General Viscount Harding), on his 
own responsibility, ordered that General Cole’s division should 
be hurled against the French. An order to this effect was 
instantly given, and Cole, with the fourth division, which 
consisted only of the English fusilier brigade and of one 
Portuguese brigade, promptly advanced to drive the French 
o n all the heights. Xt was this fusilier brigade that 
restored the fight, and saved the allied army, 

While the Portuguese brigade, under General Harvey,, 
moved round the shoulder of the hill on the right, and some 
troops under Abercrombie moved round on the left. Cole 
himself Jed the matchless fusiliers straight up the fatal hill, 
which was now completely crowned by the French masses 
and their artillery* Two or three flags of regiments, and six 
British gnus, were already in the enemy's possession, and the 
whole of Soult’s reserve was coming forward mi masse to re¬ 
inforce his columns on the ridge, from which Houghton’* 
thinned brigade seemed on the point of being swept at last. 
On the ridge and on the slopes, the ground was Leaped with 
dead, and the Polish lancers were riding furiously about the 
captured English guns on the hill-top. 

Put General Cole, at the * head of Ms fusiliers, moved 
steadily onward and upward, dispersed those savage lancers, 
recovered our six guns, and appeared on the summit of the 
hill, and on the right of Houghton’s brigade, just as Aber¬ 
crombie took post on his left. 

The military historian of these exciting events has given 
perfect picture of the scene which ensued. His descrip¬ 
tion has often been quoted; but it would savour of presump¬ 
tion to attempt to give another:— £ -Sucli a gallant line, 
issuing from the midst of the smoke, and rapidly separating 
itself from the contused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy’s heavy masses, which were increasing and pressing 
onwards as to an assured victory; they wavered, hesitated", 
and then, vomiting forth a storm of fire,-hastily endeavoured 
to enlarge their iront, while a fearful discharge of grape 
from all their artillery whistled through the British ranks* 
Sir William Myers was killed. Cole and the three Colonels, 
Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell wounded, and the 
fusilier battalions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and 
staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly recover- 
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ing 1 , they closed on their terrible enemies, and then was seen 
with what a strength and majesty the British soldier lights. 
In vain did Son It, by voice and gesture, animate his French¬ 
men ; in Tain did the hardiest veterans, extricating them¬ 
selves from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain 
time for the mass to open out on such a fair field \ in vain 
did the mass itself bear tip, and, fiercely arising, fire indis¬ 
criminately upon friends and foes, while the horsemen, hover* 
mg on the flank, threatened to charge the advancing line. 
Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry* No sudden 
burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm weak¬ 
ened the stability of their order; their flashing eyes were 
bent on the dark columns in their front; their measured tread 
shook the ground; their dreadful volleys swept away the head 
of every formation; their deafening shouts overpowered the 
dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the tumultuous 
crowd, as foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was 
driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest 
edge of the hill. In vain did the French reserves, joining 
with the straggling multitudes, endeavour to sustain the 
fight; their efforts only increased the irremediable confusion, 
and the mig hty mass, giving .way like a loosened cliff, went 
headlong down the ascent. The rain flowed after in streams 
discoloured with blood, and 1,500 unwounded men, the rem¬ 
nant of 6,000 unconquerable British soldiers, stood trium¬ 
phant on the fatal hill.”* 

The day was now won, and Beresford ordering the Portu¬ 
guese and Spaniards to advance, the French retreated in dis¬ 
may and confusion across the Albuera river. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon the firing, which had begun hotly at about 
nine o’clock in the morning*, ceased. The allies had lost in 
killed and wounded about 7,000 men, of whom more than 
two-thirds were British. The French lost, or were com¬ 
puted to have lost, not less than 9,000 men, including two 
generals killed, and three generals wounded. 

If censure was showered upon the head of Marshal Bores- 

* Colonel Napier, Hist, of War in the Peninsula. “It was db 
served that our dead, particularly the 57th Regiment, were lying as 
they had fought in the ranks, ai.d that every wound was in front,* 
Marshal Beresford^ Despatch to Lord Wellington, dated Albuera 
18th May* 
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for Ms management of this battle, and for his fighting it at 
all, it was certainly not by his considerate and generous*- 
minded coimnanderdn-cliief. Wellington praised Beresford 
ior having raised the siege of Badajoz, without the loss of 
ordnance or stores of any description; and for having cob 
lected the troops under his command, and formed histone- 
lion with Blake and Castnnos skilfully and promptly j and 
he did not hesitate to .call the battle of Albuera a signal 
victory, gained hy Beresford and his British officers and 
soldiers, hi the most gallant manner* He joined to his ad¬ 
miration of it, his cordial concurrence in the favourable 
reports made by Beresford of the good conduct of all* He 
attributed the great sacrifices which the battle had cost ns, 
and the unmolested condition of the French after they had 
crossed the river, to the right cause : a If was owing" to the 
Spaniards, who could not be moved.” 

u I should, says bis lordship, “feel no anxiety about the 
result of any of our operations, if the Spaniards were as well 
disciplined as the soldiers of that nation are brave, and if 
they were at ah moveable; but this is, I fear, beyond hope ! 
All our losses have been caused by this defect* At Talavera 
the enemy would have been destroyed, if we could have 
moved the Spaniards* At Albuera the natural thing would 
have been to support the Spaniards on the right with the 
Spaniards who were next to them; but any movement of 
that body would have created an inextricable confusion, and 
it was necessary to support the right solely with British, and 
thus the great Joss fell upon our troops. In the same way, 
I suspect, the difficulty and danger of moving the Spanish 
troops was the cause that General Enpeiia did not support 
General Graham fit Barrosa*”* 

After this murderous conflict, Beresford improved his posi* 
tion, and planted in defiance, along the crest of the hill, 
some hundreds of spears and flags taken from the Polish 
■ancers, who had paid dearly for their barbarity. f On the 
morrow, the 17th of May, the two armies remained in their 
respective positions ; not a single movement being hazarded 
by Soult* On the 18th, Eemmis’s brigade of 1,500 English 
came up and joined Beresford on the ridge of Albuera, and 

* Colonel Gnrwood, Wellington Despatches* 

t Southey* Hist, of tbe Peninsular War. 
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then, late at night, the French marshal began to move off 
his baggage, and some of his wounded, and to prepare for 
his retreat upon Seville, which he commenced in the morn¬ 
ing, leaving behind him, to the generosity and humanity of 
the English, 800 soldiers severely wounded. On the very 
next day, Lord Wellington reached Albuera, with two fresh 
divisions, and gave directions to resume immediately the 
siege of Badajoz. Owing to our usual deficiency in cavalry, 
Soult’s retreat was not so much molested as it ought to have 
been; nevertheless, he lost some hundreds of men, and our 
weak horse defeated Ills strong rear-guard of cavalry at 
Usagre. For his great enterprise, the French marshal had 
almost stripped Andalusia of French troops, yet he now re¬ 
turned to Seville with a curtailed army and a diminished 
reputation** 

Trenches were opened before Badajoz, hut Wellington was 
obliged to raise the siege by the approach of Marshal Mar- 
mont, who had succeeded Massena, and who was joining bis 
forces to those of Soult and 33rouet. His lordship fell back, 
and took up a position near Gampo Mayor, along the fron¬ 
tiers of Portugal. Although the French brought together 
from 60,000 to 70,000 foot and 8,000 horse, and although 
Wellington, counting Portuguese and some Spaniards, did 
not muster more than 56,000, of whom only 8,500 were 
horse, the French marshals would not venture to attack him* 
After a time, Marmont separated from Soult, and marched 
back to Salamanca. This rendered indispensable a corre¬ 
spond mg movement to the northward on the part of Lord 
Wellington; and, leaving General Hill with one British 
division and the Portuguese in the south, his lordship with the 
rest of the army marched to his old line of the Agueda, and 
established himself there. Mormont, having received a large 
reinforcement from France, moved round upon the Agueda, 
and by his superiority of numbers, especially in cavalry, 
obliged Wellington, after a partial engagement at El Bodon, 
to withdraw his army to his old position, a little in the rear, 
m the Goa, This movement in the face of an enemy nu¬ 
merically so superior, was beautifully executed. Marmont 
did not venture to press upon the line of the Goa. 


* Mm hal Berasford’s Despatch to Lord Wellington, 
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BARROSA. 

A. D, 1831. March 5, 

This affair, however honourable to British valour, waa little 
more than a brilliant episode in the war of 1811, As will be 
seen by the date, it was anterior to the battles of Fuentes 
de Onoro and Albuerm 

In order to defend Cadiz, we had thrown good English 
troops, and some disciplined Portuguese, into the place, and 
stationed a strong squadron in the bay* But for this assist¬ 
ance, Soult must have taken this important place at the 
beginning of the year. 

While Marshal Soult was engaged in Estremadura, and 
Marshal Victor in the siege of Cadiz, General Graham (after¬ 
wards the veteran and venerable Lord Lynedoch) issued from 
Cadiz with the greater part of the British and Portuguese 
garrison, and embarked, with the intention of landing higher 
up the Andalusian coast, and of throwing himself upon the 
rear of Victor and his French blockading army, which was 
reduced, by the draughts which Soult had been forced to 
make upon it, to some 16,000 mem 

The British and Portuguese, about 4,000 strong, got t< 
sea, for their short voyage, on the 91st of February, Graham 
had intended to land somewhere between Cape Trafalgar and 
Cape de Plata, on the Atlantic, or at the old and still essen¬ 
tially Moorish town of Tarifa, on the Straits of Gibraltar; but, 
finding it impracticable to effect a landing, either from the 
ocean or in the Straits, he went farther oftj passed through 
the narrow Straits altogether, and, entering the Bay of 
Gibraltar, landed at Algeciras, which town, with its Moorish 
aqueduct, faces the impregnable rock. 

From Algeciras, Graham had to go back by land to Tan fa. 
The road between these two old towns, running over moun¬ 
tains, and along the edge of precipices, is about as bad aa 
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anv in Europe-difficult m the winter season even to tins 
traveller who has no other encumbrance than a light port¬ 
manteau. As it was impassable for wheeled carriages of any 
description, Graham sent his artillery stores and provisions 
back to Tarifa by sea j and they were conveyed m boats, and 
Bafeh r landed by our seamen in spite of wind and weather. 

A Spanish force, 7,000 strong, under the command of 
General Lapeha, came into the Straits to co-operate with the 
English and Portuguese; and, after being thrice driven back, 
the Spaniards reached Tarifa, and disembarked on the 27th of 
February. In order to remove all feeling of jealousy on the 
part of the Spaniards, General Graham consented to yield 
the superior command to Lapefia, and to serve under him 
during this expedition. But, with one or two exceptions, it 
had never been found possible for a British commander and 
British troops to agree with a Spanish general and Spanish 
troops: differences of opinion arose immediately, misunder¬ 
standing of intention followed; and these evil influences 
appear to bays increased during the march fromTarifa to 
the neighbourhood of the French positions. 

The roads continued to be execrably bad. After the 
mountains (high off-shoots from the Sierra de Ronda) had 
been crossed, the army had to traverse u spacious plain, 
which, in many parts, may be compared to the Pontine 
marshes, for it is intersected with innumerable streams run¬ 
ning in all directions; it has an immense mere—called the 
Lake of Junda—n lake at this time of the year, hut in 
summer, for the most part, a muddy, slimy, pestiferous bog, 
across which a high road runs on an artificial causeway. 

General Graham had good claim to both epithets, veteran - 
and venerable , even at this period. In 1811, he was in the 
sixty-first year of his age. Yet, in the battle of Barrosa, and 
in those dreadful marches which preceded it, he displayed all 
the activity, all the spirit and energy, of youth, facing 
every hazard, and undergoing every fatigue. In crossing the 
Lake of Junda, be dismounted from his horse, to guide and 
encourage the infantry soldiers; and he traversed the whole 
of the inundated causeway on foot, with the water to his 
waist, and at times almost to his chin. 

♦ On either side of the causeway were deep bogs and pools, 
ai which the soldiers would have perished, if they had missed 
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their footing, or deviated a little from the road. Even tie 
muleteers and peasantry of that part of the country said it 
was impossible to get "an army across. But the feat was 
achieved, and without any disaster. 

In the plain, beyond the lake, at Vega, about midway 
between Tania and the Bay of Cadiz, the French had an out¬ 
post of infantry and cavalry; and a little further on, on the 
road to Medina Sidonia, they had a small fort. Lspena in¬ 
tended to surprise both these posts ; hut Ins measures were so 
ill taken that there was no surprise at all. The posts were, 
however, carried by fighting; and at the fort the French lost 
sixty or seventy men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 
abandoned their two cannons and all their stores* 

At this point, Lapena was joined by 1,600 men, from the 
so-called army of St. Boque. The whole allied force now 
amounted to 11,200 foot, and 800 horse; but, instead of being 
kept united, it was divided into three or four columns, which 
pursued different lines of road, or marched at considerable 
distances from each other* They had twenty-four pieces of 
artillery; but this good train was divided, like the rest of the 
force. 

Victor, who was in command of the French army in front 
of Cadiz, was alarmed at the approach of the enemy on his 
rear ; but tins approach was far from being so rapid as it 
might have been, even after making every allowance for the 
difficulties of the road; and the French general appears to 
have had timely notice of the whole plan, and of every move¬ 
ment of the allies. He reinforced General Cassagne, who 
occupied the town of Medina Sidonia; and he took post Mm* 
selb with ten battalions, between Medina Sidonia and Chic 
lana* As Victor made this movement, the Spanish camp- 
marshal, de Zayas, quitted the Isle of Leon, threw a body of 
troops over the Santi Petri, and menaced the extreme left of 
the French lines ; and, although vigorously attacked by the 
French General Vi 1 latte, de Zayas kept his ground manfully, 
repulsing his assailants with loss* 

Upon this, Victor marched back towards Chielana, and 
ordered Cnssagne to join him; for he now expected nothing less 
than that the allied army, united and led on by LapeSa, would 
make a concentrated and vigorous attack on the left of his 
positions, break through his lines, give the hand to de Zayas, 
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receive supplies and further reinforcement* from the Is hoi 
Leon, and from the city of Cadis, and thus compel the 
French to raise their siege, or blockade, for good and alL 
But an excess of caution made Lapefia slower even than 
he liad been before; much time was lost in crossing the lakw 
of Junda by the narrow* wretched causeway ; the allied 
army was not concentrated; and when General Graham 
pushed forward, some of the Spaniards hung back, a/nd 
others swerved from the line of attack. J 

Upon the morning of the 5th the allies reached the low 
rid"'c of Barrosa. These heights are about four miles from 
the%ea mouth of the Santi Petri, T o open the communnca* 
tion with the Isla was Lapefia's first object. This being 
effected, LnpeSa moved with the main body o U the 
Spaniards to the heights of Bermeja, and sent orders to 
Graham to follow in support. “The line of GrahaifiVmnrch 
was not far from the.coast, the direction was nearly parallel 
with it, and the road lay through a rough pl/ain, thickly 
wooded While the general was advancing across this 
ground to the Bermeja height, distant about three miles, he 
discovered a French division upon bis right flank, only a few 
hundred yards from the wood, and another ascending the 
Barrosa ridge, which he had just quitted, and whore he bad 
only left a weak rear-guard of British and two Spanish 
battalions. The French corps was commanded by Marshal 
Victor in person* Graham saw all the danger of his situa¬ 
tion, and decided upon striking the first Blow, trusting* to 
valour and a good cause for the issue. 0 * Any hesitation— 
the shortest delay—would have been fatal, Graham's merit 
as a general in the affair, was in his instantaneous decision. 
He countermarched his small force; directed the right bri¬ 
gade, under General Dilkes, against the Barrosa height, and 
the left, under Colonel Wheat!*, against the, division beyond 
the wood upon the plain. “The rear-guard, having no 
power to resist the enemy’s occupation of the Barrosa hill, 
hod retired as they marched up, and the division of Ruffin 
was now formed upon its summits. That of Leva! upon the 
plain was the first reached by the British, Ten guns, under 
Major Duncan, opened upon it with a most tme and destruc¬ 
tive fire, and Colonel Whently gallantly advanced, the French 
* Major She^er, Military Memoirs of the Duke. 
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division meeting him most readily. The musketry soon 
began to roll heavy and deadly ; while the riflemen and 
Portuguese, under Colonel Barnard, who had been thrown 
out on Colonel Wheatly’s left at the commencement, 
gradually gained ground- At last, Wheatly ordered a 
charge ; and the first line of the French, despite a valiant 
resistance, was driven upon the secondj but the bayonets of 
the S7th, and some companies of the Coldstream, were in the 
midst of them before they had time to re-form, and they 
were driven from theii* ground in confusion, leaving an eagle 
with the 87th Regiment. While this was passing on the left, 
Dilkes marched upon the Eairosa height, and on the lowest 
part of the brow Ruffin met his attack with eagerness. The 
fighting was very fierce, and the carnage great, but the 
struggle was not long, and the French hurried from the hill, 
leaving three guns and a field of dead with the British. The 
beaten divisions inclining towards each other as they retired, 
as soon as they met attempted a new formation, but the 
British artillery poured upon them so terrible a fire, that to 
recover from their confusion was impossible, and they 
crowded fast aw ay in tumult and disorder.” * 

With a small body of horse, Colonel the Hon. Frederick 
Ponsonby, one of the bravest, as one of the most amiable and 
best of men, made a dash after the enemy, and captured two 
howitzers.f But the exhausted state of our troops rendered 
pursuit impossible, and General Graham wisely halted them 
for several hours on the eastern face of the ridge which their 
valour had won. 

The results of the victory were the capture of an eagle, six 
pieces of artillery, and about 500 prisoners, including Gene¬ 
rals Rutfin and Rousseau, who both died of their wounds. 
The French lost nearly a third of their number, more than 
3,000 of them being killed, wounded, or captured. The 
rioters also suffered severely, considering the smallness of 
their force; for 1,200 out of 4,000 lay dead or wounded on 
the field. During the whole of this critical engagement, 
General Graham received no support 'whatever from the 
Spaniards. The two battalions of that nation who had been 

* Mejor Sherer. 

t Memoir of the Services of the late General Sir Frederick Pon- 
louby* in United tkrvic* Journal^ 1837. 
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with oiir rear-guard on the height came up when the enemy 
were in full retreat, but were neither strong enough nor bold 
enough to follow them or to do any other service. With a 
force greatly superior in number to that of General Villa tie, 
who, with only 4,000 men, was posted on the Santi Petri, 
for the protection of the French lines, had LapeEa thrown 
himself between that body and the centre, and pushed man¬ 
fully forward on Chiclana, the most decisive consequences 
must have ensued, Victor could then have saved himself 
only by instant and headlong retreat, and Vi] latte must 
either have abandoned his lines, or have seen his retreat 
cut off. Thus, the breaking up of the siege of Cadiz, the 
object of the united expedition, would have teen effected, and 
one of the French corps tl'armee would have been utterly 
mined. Either through the ignorance or the cowardice of 
LapeSa, the golden opportunity was utterly lost. 

General Graham was naturally indignant at the disgraceful 
conduct of the Spanish general. After such a lesson, it was 
impossible that in any future operations he could place any 
reliance on the support of such a man. He, therefore, with¬ 
drew from his command; and early on the next morning 
crossed the Santi Petri, Lapeffa, for several days, remained 
at Bermeja, anxious, as he declared, to follow up the victory 
which British blood and British courage had alone achieved. 
Yet, with a force under his own immediate command of 
15,000 men, he refused to advance against the enemy, with¬ 
out the aid and presence of those troops which in the 
moment of peril he had betrayed.”* 

The wrath of our soldiers ran so high that they were heard 
declaring they would rather fight their skulking allies, the 
Spaniards, than their old enemies the Fz*eneh. 

Critics, both at home and abroad, who knew next to 
nothing of the plan of the expedition, or of the circumstances 
which led to the combat, were very severe in their censures 
of the battle of Barrosa, calling it a rash leap in the dark, a 
chance melee, a useless and wanton effusion of blood. But* 
as usual, the high-minded commander-in-chief was more just 
to the brave general in the held. 

Lord Wellington thus expressed his opinion of the battle 
of Barrosa, in a warm, friendly letter addressed to General 
* Captain Hamilton, Annals of the Peninsular Campaign* 
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Graham on the 25th of March:—I beg to congratulate 
you and the brave troops under your command on the signal 
victory which you gained on the 5th instant. I have no 
doubt whatever that their success would have had the effect 
of raising the siege of Cadiz* if the Spanish corps had made 
any effort to assist them; and I am equally certain, from 
your account of the ground, that if you had not decided 
with the utmost promptitude to attack the enemy, and if 
your attack had not been a most vigorous one, the whole 
allied army would have been lost- You have to regret 
that such a victory should not have been followed by all the 
consequences which might i h easonably be expected from it j 
but you may console yourself with the reflection that you 
did your utmost, and, at all events, saved the allied army ; 
and that the failure in the extent of benefit to be derived 
from your exertions is to be attributed to those who would 
have derived most advantage from them. The conduct of 
the Spaniards throughout this expedition is precisely the 
same as I have ever observed it to be They march the 
troops night and day, without provisions or rest, and abusing 
everybody who proposes to afford a moment’s delay either to 
the famished and fatigued soldiers. They reach the enemy 
in such a state as to be unable to make any exertion or to 
execute any plan, even if any plan bad been formed; and 
then, when the moment of action arrives, they are totally 
incapable of movement, and they stand by to see their allies 
destroyed, and afterwards abuse them because they do not 
continue, unsupported, exertions to which human nature is 
not equal. I concur in the propriety of your withdrawing 
to the Isle on the 6th, as much as I admire the promptitude 
and determination of your attack of the 5thj and I most 
sincerely congratulate you and the brave troops under your 
command on "your success.”* 

• Wellington Despatches 
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During the time he occupied winter quarters on the Cot, 
where Marmont had not been able to molest him, Lord 
Wellington made his preparations for sieges, and for another 
advance into Spain. lie began active operations with the 
beginning of the year. Ciudad Rodrigo was stormed and 
taken on the lOlh of January, before Marmont could believe 
in the possibility of our taking the field. 

Having taken immediate measures to repair the works, and 
to put this fortress in a defensible state, his lordship, with 
suddenness and secrecy, moved southward, threw his army 
across the Tagus, and prepared to reduce Bndajoz before 
Sou It and Marmont should be able to take any effective 
measures for its relief Badajoz was taken by assault on the 
0th of April, and the whole of the garrison, amounting to 
nearly 4,000 men, were made prisoners. The French mar¬ 
shals were thunderstruck. Sou It retraced his steps to 
Seville; Marmont hung between the Spanish city of 
Salamanca and the Portuguese frontier. Wellington deter* 
mined at once to transfer the seat of war from that frontier 
to the interior provinces of Spain. Having received rein¬ 
forcements, his lordship, in addition to 10,000 foot and 
1,200 horse left in the south under General Hill, could muster 
for offensive operations on the north of the Tagus, about 
40,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, including, of course, the 
Portuguese. With such a force, his lordship was fully 
equal to cope singly with either of the great armies of the 
French marshals; but it was calculated from the beginning 
that a retreat to the Portuguese frontier would be a raove^ 
ment of inevitable necessity if two or more of those armies 
should effect a junction. Every possible contingency was 
taken into consideration by our wise Commander-in-chief. 
If, through the corps d’armee of General Hill, the various 
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Spanish generals commanding- in the field, the operations of 
an Ang;Io-Sicilian army which was to land on the eastern 
coast ot Spain, and the other co-operations and means more 
or less at his disposal, he could prevent the French junction, 
after crushing Marmont, he could not only enter hut per¬ 
manently hold Madrid ; if his means failed, if the co-opera¬ 
tion were badly managed (as it was, and most infamously), 
he could lead his army back to his old inexpugnable frontier 
positions. 

His lordship, leaving Portugal behind him, on the 13th ol 
June, advanced to the Tonnes, 
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Os the IGtli of June, Welling'ton and the whole allied army 
arrived upon the Vat Musa rivulet, about six miles from 
Salamanca. 

The enemy showed some cavalry and a small body of 
infantry in front of the town of Salamanca, and manifested 
a design to hold the heights on the south side of the Tonnes. 
But their cavalry was ■immediately driven in hy ours, and 
Mai-monfc evacuated Salamanca in the night, leaving a garri¬ 
son of about BOO men in some forts constructed on the ruins 
of the colleges and convents which commanded the bridge 
that crosses the river Tormes. 

But the river was fordable in several places above and 
below the bridge; and therefore on the following morning, 
the 17 th of June, the allies forded the river, got into the 
rear of the French forts, and entered the town to the inde¬ 
scribable joy of the inhabitants. H They have row,” writes 
Lord Wellington, “been suffering for more than tlifee years, 
during which time the French, among other acts of violence 
and oppression, have destroyed thirteen of twenty-five con¬ 
vents, and twenty-two of twenty-five colleges, which existed 
in this celebrated seat of lemming.”* The forts were imme¬ 
diately invested by the division of General Clinton, and, 
when they had been accurately reconnoitred, it was found 
necessary to break ground before them. This was done in 
the night of the 17th. 

Marmont retired by the road leading to Toro, as if in¬ 
tending to collect his army on the Douro, between Toro and 
Zamora, Wellington followed him as far as St. Cristoval, a 
few miles beyond Salamanca, where lie took up a good posh 
* Despatches. 
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tion. The forts by the bridge, and within Salamanca, were 
found even stronger than bad been anticipated; and Major- 
General Bowes, and 120 men, fell in an attempt to carry 
them by escalade. 

On the 20tb, Marmont returned upon bis steps, and, 
arriving in front of the position of St. Crktoval, made a 
demonstration with his cavalry in the plain. This brought 
on a pretty warm skirmish. The French cavalry were gal¬ 
lantly charged by our 12tk Li^ht Dragoons, commanded by 
the good and brave Colonel Frederick Ponsonby; and a 
troop of our horse artillery was ably manoeuvred by Captain 
Bull. The enemy soon retired, leaving twelve horses on 
the plain** 

The French marshal remained in Wellington’s front all 
that night and all the next day, and on the following night 
established a post on the British right flank ; the possession 
of which would have deprived Wellington of an advantage 
which, might eventually he of importance. Accordingly, on 
the next morning, the 22nd, that French post was attacked 
by the hero of Barr os a, General Sir Thomas Graham, who 
drove them from the ground immediately, with some loss* 
Ci Our troops conducted themselves remarkably well in this 
affair, which took place in the view of every man of both 
armies.” 

Marmont retired during that night, and on the following 
evening the French posted themselves with their right on 
some heights, their centre at Aldea Rubia, and their left on 
the Formes. The object of the enemy in these movements 
being to endeavour to communicate with the garrisons in the 
forts at Salamanca, by the left bank of the Tonnes, Wel¬ 
lington changed his front, and extended his troops so as to 
cover Salamanca completely; retaining the power of crossing 
and re-crossing the Tonnes, and of concentrating Ins army 
at any point at a short notice* More than once Marmont 
made a false movement, and exposed his army to attack; hut, 
for the present, his prudent adversary did not think it ad¬ 
visable to avail himself of his opportunities, or risk a general 
action. 

Every effort that Marmont could make for the purpose of 
waving the forts was completely baffled; those forts had all 
* Captain Hamilton, Annals of Peninsular Campaign* 
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surrendered or been taken by the 27th, and thereupon the 
marshal retreated once more, and in the beginning of July, 
took up a strong position on the northern bank of the Douro. 
Wellington followed him, and took up a line on the southern 
bank of that river, the British and Portuguese facing the 
French. Marmont, who is taxed with being rather too fond 
of displaying 1ns sldll in. directing the movements of large 
masses of men, changed front repeatedly, marched and coun¬ 
termarched, and perplexed his own people more than his 
able adversary, by numerous and complicated manoeuvres. 

In the interval, the French marshal was reinforced by 
Bonnet's division, which bad marched from the Asturias, 
but not without loss, having being harassed in the mountains 
by the guerillas. 

On the 11th of July, Marmont threw two divisions across 
the Douro at Toro, when Wellington moved his army to the 
left to concentrate it on the Guareoa, an affluent of the 
Douro, On the same night the two French divisions re¬ 
crossed the Douro, where they had crossed it in the morning, 
and then Marmont ascended the northern hank of the river, 
with his whole army, to Tordesillas, Here he again crossed 
over to the southern bank of the Douro, and thence, making 
a forced march, assembled at Nava del Rey on the 17th. On 
the 18th, he attempted to cut off Wellington’s right, but his 
troops were repulsed by the charges of the British and 
Hanoverian cavalry, and the smart advance of the British 
and Portuguese infantry. 

By his manoeuvres, however, Marmont had now succeeded 
in re-establishing his communications with King Joseph and 
the army of the centre, which was advancing from Madrid 
to join him. The two armies of Marmont and Wellington 
were now in line on the opposite banks of the Guarena. But 
on the 20 tb, the French marshal crossed that stream on 
Wellington’s right, and advanced towards the Tormes, calcu¬ 
lating npon cutting off his antagonist’s communications with 
Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo, which would materially dis 
tress the allies. But Wellington’s columns were in motion as 
soon as Marmont’s, and during part of that day’s march the 
two hostile armies moved towards Tormes in parallel line* 
and within half cancon-sh^t of each other, and in the finest 
order imaginable. 
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This sti-ilcing- spectacle has been described by several 
British officers who were eye-witnesses:— 

A sight more glorious and more solemn war does not 
often present.' Ninety thousand combatants marched side 
by side, as it were, without collision, each host admiring th© 
array of its opponent, ah eyes eager in their gaze, and all 
ears at tent for the signal sound of battle.”* 

“ When the two armies wore thus put in motion, they were 
within cannon-shot of each other, the French occupying 
higher ground than the allies; but the space between them 
was lower than either of the routes, and nothing intervened 
to obstruct a view of the columns of enemies that thus con¬ 
tinued to pursue them course, without the least obstacle to 
prevent their coming into instantaneous contact, for th© 
slightest divergement from either line of march towards the 
other would have brought them within musketry distance. I 
have always considered this day's march as a very extraordi¬ 
nary scene, only to have occurred from the generals opposed 
commanding highly disciplined armies, each at the same 
time pursuing an object from which lie was not for an 
instant to he abstracted by minor circumstances; the French 
marshal pressing forward to arrive first on the Tonnes, Lord 
Wellington following bis motions, and steadily adhering to 
the defensive, until substantial reasons appeared to demand 

the adoption of a more decided conduct. There 

were occasional slight skirmishes, brought on by the routes 
approaching each other, or by the anxiety of French and 
allied stragglers to obtain right of pillage in the unfortunate 
villages which lay in the intermediate space between the 
two armies; otherwise, no spectator would have imagined 
that the two immense moving columns that filled the whole 
country, and seemed interminable, being lost to the eye in 
dust and distance, comprised two armies animated with 
earnest desires for the destruction of each other, but who, 
although possessed of numerous artillery and cavalry, were 
persevering on their way, as if by mutual consent, refraining 
from serious hostility, until arrived at the arena destined 
tor the great trial, to which either was now advancing with 
confidence, and without interruption. 1 

* Major M, Sherer, Military Memoirs of the Dyke of Wellington. 

f Colonel Leith Hay, Narrative of the Peninsular War. 
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Another gallant officer, and concise and eloquent writer, 
gays :— (i Nothing could he finer or more striking than the 
spectacle of the hostile armies during the greater part of the 
march of the .20th. They moved in -parallel lines within 
half-cannon shot of each other, in the most imposing order 
and regularity. As the diversities of the ground gave either 
party a temporary advantage, the artillery opened fire ; hut, 
thoug'li hotli armies were prepared in a moment to form line 
of hat-tie, no collision took place. 

Occasionally there was, indeed, an interchange of cannon- 
balls, and at every moment each army was ready to form in 
order of battle. Wellington's determinations were to re-cross 
the Tonnes if Marmont should cross it ; to cover Salamanca 
as long as he could ; nor to give up his communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; and, above all, not to light an action unless 
under very advantageous circumstances* or unless it should 
become absolutely necessary. He saw there was nothing; to 
be got or to he hoped for hy advancing into Castile. The 
wheat harvest had not yet been reaped ; and even if he had 
had (what lie had not) an abundant supply of money, he 
could not have procured anything from the country; for he 
could not follow the example of the Trench, who were laying 
waste whole districts in order to procure a scanty subsistence 
of unripe wheat. To the British general the keeping open 
of the communications was almost everything, while, to the 
French general, who had not to look to legitimate or regular 
supplies, it was almost nothing. Both Soult and Massena 
Lad contrived to live in Portugal, when all their commtm:ca¬ 
tions had been cut off; and now, Marmont, for a certain 
time, could do as much in Spain. Even now he had been 
surrounded for the Inst six weeks, and scarcely even a letter 
had reached him. a But,” says Lord Wellington, “the sys¬ 
tem of organized rapine and plunder, and the extraordinary 
discipline so long established in the French army, enables 
it to subsist at the expense of the total ruin of the country 
in which it has been placed; T am not certain that Marshal 
Marmont has not now at his command a greater quantity of 
provisions and supplies of every description than we haven’t 

* Captain Hamilton. 

+ Despatch to Earl Bathurst (the new SecreUry^War), dated 
near Salamanca, 21st July. 
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By advancing even the short distance which he had advanced 
into Spain, Ms lordship had compelled Marmont to abandon 
the Asturias; by calling to his aid Bonnet, and ever}" French 
soldier that was there, he had afforded encouragement to 
the Spaniards, and an opportunity of recruiting fresh armies; 
he had diverted the attention of the French from several 
remaining provinces of the kingdom, and had compelled them 
to leave Madrid in a yery weak state. On commencing his 
advance he was justified in calculating tipon a chance of 
out-manoeuvring the French marshal, whose conduct had 
not been such as to impress him with any high notion of 
his militarj genius or capacity; and any brilliant success 
on his part was almost sure to compel Soulfc to raise 
the blockade of Cadiz, if not to evacuate the whole of 
Andalusia. 

On the 21st of July both Marmont and Wellington crossed 
the Tonnes, the allied army passing by the bridge of Sala¬ 
manca ; the French, by the lords higher up the river. The 
British general placed Ms troops in a position, the left of 
which rested on the southern bank of the river, and the right 
on one of two steep hills, which from their similarity and con¬ 
tiguity are called Dos Ar a piles. The French marshal nearly 
faced him, stretching his left towards the roads leading to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Both armies were still very near Salamanca, 

The river Tonnes was not crossed before darkness had 
closed in; and our troops had scarcely readied their bivouacs 
ere a tremendous thunderstorm commenced. The rain fell 
in torrents; the most vivid fashes of lightning were suc¬ 
ceeded by instantaneous peals of thunder;—a more violent 
crash of the elements had seldom been witnessed. General 
Le Marchant’s brigade of cavalry bad halted; the men, dis¬ 
mounted, were either seated or lying on the ground, holding 
their horses, which, alarmed by the- thunder, snorted and 
started with such violence, that many of them broke loose, 
and galloped across the country in all directions. This 
dispersion, and the frightened horses passing without riders, 
m a sAte of wildness, added to the awful effect of the 
tempest; nor was the situation in which we were otherwise 
placed one of great brightness.”* 

In the course of the night Lord Wellington received cer- 
* Colonel Leith Hay, Narrative of the Peninsular War. 
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tain intelligence that General Clause! Irad arrived at Polios on 
the 20th, with the cavalry and horse artilleiy of the army of 
the north; and Ills lordship was quite certain that these troops 
could join Marmont on the 22nd or 23rd at latest. There 
was, therefore, no time to be lost, and his lordship determined 
that, if circumstances should not permit him to attack Mar¬ 
in ant on the morrow (the 22nd), he would move towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo without further loss of time, as the great 
difference in the numbers of cavalry might make a march of 
manoeuvre, such ns he had been making for the last four or 
five days, very difficult, and its result doubtful** Marmont 
" ^ as favoured by some woods, which partially concealed his 
movements; on the morning of the 22nd some sharp skir¬ 
mishing took place, and the French succeeded in gaining 
possession of the more distant of the two Arapiles, by which 
they would have it in their power to annoy, and, perhaps, 
turn the right of the British, and thus cut them off from 
Ciudad Rodrigo* 

This rendered it necessary for Wellington to extend his 
right en potmce to the heights behind the village of Arapiles, 
and to occupy that village with light infantry* After a 
variety of evolutions and movements on the part of Marmont, 
which seemed to denote that he had scarcely formed a plan, 
and which lasted from an early hour in the morning till two 
o clock in the afternoon, he opened a very heavy cannonade. 
This artillery-firing did the allies' very little clamage, but 
under cover of it Marmont extended his left, and moved for¬ 
ward his troops, apparently with an intention to embrace, by 
the position of his troops, and by his fire, the post on that of 
the two Arapiles which the allies possessed, and from thence 
to attack and break Wellington's line, or, at all events, to 
redder difficult any movement of the allies to their right. 

Bnt/ ? adds Lord Wellington, “the extension of ,his left, 
mid its advance upon our right, notwithstanding that Ins 
troops still occupied very strong ground, and his position was 
well defended by cannon, gave me an opportunity of attack¬ 
ing mm, for which I had long been anxious.” Ifif lord- 
ship immediately strengthened his right, and made an impe- 

♦ Despatch to Earl Bathurst, dated July 24th 

♦ Ibid* 
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tuous attack, Tim masterly movement, which, in reality, 
decided the battle, has been praised, and that almost unarm 
raously, by French military writers, Marmont’s extended 
left was soon turned and beaten on the heights, and his front 
being attacked, gave way, and was driven from one height 
to another. Marshal Marmont, being severely wounded by 
a shell in the arm and side, gave up the command to General 
Bonnet. Wherever the French attempted to make a stand, 
they were charged with the bayonet. Bonnet being wounded, 
the command devolved upon Clause], who had arrived on the 
field of battle, and who now withdrew the troops with great 
skill, and formed them into a new position nearly at right 
angles with their original one* His cavalry was numerous, 
his artillery very formidable. 

But Lord Wellington directed a fresh attack, and our 6th 
division, ascending to Clausel’s position under a sweeping fire 
of artillery and musketry, gained the level ground, and then 
charged with the bayonet; and out' 4th division coming up 
at the opportune moment to aid the 6th, the French aban¬ 
doned the ground in great confusion, and fled through the 
woods towards the Tonnes. They were closely pursued by 
the 1st and light divisions, by General W. Anson’s brigade 
of the 4th division, and by some squadrons of cavalry under 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton; but it was now dark night, 
.and many of the French escaped under the cover of darkness, 
who must otherwise have been taken. The pursuit was re¬ 
newed the next morning at break of day, and by the same 
troops, only strengthened by some brigades of cavalry which 
had joined "during the night. The two cavalry brigades of 
General Bock and General Anstruther came up with the 
French rear of cavalry and infantry near La Serna, and, after 
a gallant charge made by two brigades of dragoons, the 
French cavalry fled, abandoning the infantry to their fate ; 
and the whole body of that infantry, consisting of three bat¬ 
talions^ were made prisoners. During their flight on the 
23rd, |he enemy were joined by the cavalry and artillery of 
the al'my of the north, which, through Wellington’s prompt 
decision, had arrived too late to be of much use. 

On the night of the 23rd, Clausefs head-quarters were at 
Flores de Avila, not less than ten leagues from the field ot 
battle. Headlong as was this flight, they were, however, 
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followed very closely the whole way from Salamanca to Val¬ 
ladolid. 

The loss of the French in this remarkable battle was very 
severe : 3 generals were killed, 4 wounded; 1 general, 6 field 
officers, 130 officers of inferior rank, and nearly 7,000 men 
were taken prisoners; their total loss in killed and wounded 
could not be ascertained ; but there was no disguising the 
ffict that they left two of their eagles and six colours in pos¬ 
session of the British. They also abandoned 20 pieces of 
irrtilleiy, several ammunition waggons, &c. The field oi 
cattle was very thick with dead. The allies alone had 094 
Killed and 4,270 wounded, out of which number 2,714 were 
British, 1,552 Portuguese, and all the rest—that is to say, 
four— Spaniards, The proportion of officers were very great; 
General Le Marchant was killed, and Generals Beresford, 
Leith, Cole, Spry, and Cotton, were wounded.* 

Jn a letter to the Secretary--nt-War (dated July 28th) 
Wellington said 1tf It is difficult to judge of the exact loss 

of the French; hut it is said to be, in all, between 17,000 
and 20,000 men. They all agree, that, if we had had an 
hour more daylight, the whole army would have been in our 
hands. General Clausel, who is wounded, now commands 
the army. The only apprehension I have is, that, when the 
army of Portugal and the army of the king shall have joined, 
they will he too strong for us in cavalry. 1 am convinced that . 
their infantry will make no stand™ 

A report has been circulated, that the Duke of Wellington 
has been heard to say, that if called upon to name among 
his battles that on which he would be best contented to rest 
his reputation as a general, he would name Salamanca. It 
may reasonably be doubted whether the Duke, who could 
not bear to speak of his own exploits, and who constantly 
showed an aversion to set phrases and antitheses, ever uttered 
the words attributed to him; but, taken in conjunction with 
the long and brilliant movements which preceded it, the 
battle of Salamanca may be safely called one of the fluke's 
most glorious victories, * The most that the great man said 
of the affair, at the time, was—' 14 There was no mistake com- 

* Wellington Despatches. Southey, Hist, of the War in the Penin 
BUla. H^jor Sherer. Captain Hanihton. Napier. Leith Hay, &t. 
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mittedj everything- Trent on as it ought; and there never 
was an army so beaten in so short a time * « . , . We fell 
upon Marmont, turning his left flank; and I never saw an 
army receive such a beating.” * 

* letter to Lord Bathurst, and Letter to Sir Thomas Graham* 
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Having clipped the wings of Mam on t find Clausel at Sala¬ 
manca, Lord Wellington marched against tlie French army 
of the centre, which, in oi-der to favour the escape of the 
defeated force, had approached the flank of the allies. 

On the 7 th of August, his lordship commenced his move¬ 
ment on Madrid, by the route of Segovia, leaving a force on 
the JDouro, under General Paget, to observe the motions of 
the enemy. Joseph Bonaparte could offer no serious resist¬ 
ance. Thrown into consternation by the unexpected and 
rapid advance of the allies, the intrusive king, alter various 
movements in the field, fted, rather than retreated, from 
Madrid j and, on the 12th of August, Wellington and his army 
entered into that city, and were joyfully and triumphantly 
received as deliverers. 

In consequence of the battle of Salamanca, and the advance 
on the Spanish capital, the position and moral condition of 
the French armies were materially changed. Marshal Soule, 
after threatening Sir Rowland Hill with a very superior force, 
had once more turned his face from Portugal, had given up 
the siege of Cadiz, and, abandoning Andalusia, was now con¬ 
centrating his forces in Granada.* As Hill had nothing- 
more to do on the Guadiana, he was directed, by Lord Wet- 
lington, to move to the Upper Tagus, jmd connect his opera- 
ttons with those of the main body of our army. This active and 
ilfn! general's movements obliged the fugitive king to under¬ 
take fresh nights: Joseph, who had retired to Toledo, flitted 
from that city to Almanza (near the scene of the battle which 


* H m, when menaced by the overwhelming force of SoulL retreated 
* the position of Albuera, which had now been defended bven^enoh 
and redoubts. The .pot had a sinister sound in French e^s- 
fte marshal had no wish to play the bloody drama over aSbp ■ £nd! 
*fUr scanning the position, he withdrew without making any altempL 
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Lord Galway had lost in Quoen Anne’s days, during the war 
of succession), from which point he could communicate both 
with Soult and Suchet. All the contingencies on which the 
retention of Madrid by the allies, or the only alternative, a 
retreat, depended, turned out unfavourable to our victorious 
leader* The Anglo-Sic ilian army, which was to have made 
m powerful a diversion by landing on the east coast of Spain, 
being woefully managed and conducted, did very little when 
it got there; the various Spanish generals, whose co-opera¬ 
tion had been hoped for, had been risking* field-battles, and 
losing them, and were now nowhere- In the neighbourhood 
of Madrid, the Spaniards made no active exertions against 
the common enemy; they had nothing in the field but a few 
bands of guerillas. From the day of ins arrival, it was made 
apparent to Wellington that he could calculate with security 
on nothing but his own troops. Four years of French 
military occupation, and forced contribution, never left foil 
coffers anywhere. The British comm under-in-chief could 
not realize at Madrid, by drafts upon the British treasury, a 
sum ot money adequate to the most pressing wants of his 
army- * It was, therefore, in vain to think of remaining at 
Madrid, where* if the allied army had not first been starved, 
three or four French armies, presenting a total of more than 
100,000 men, must have closed round it, and have cut off 
all retreat. The alternative now left to Lord Wellington 
was either to move to the north against Clausel, or to move 
to the south against Soult- He determined on the first of 
these movements, hopingthat, although Clausel had received 
large reinforcements, he might be able to give him some such 
lesson as be had bestowed on Marmont at Salamanca* 
Leaving two divisions under Hill, near Madrid, his lordship, 
on the first of September, marched back towards Yalladolid. 
His troops required many things, but the Spanish capital 
could furnish nothing. Some heavy guns were wanted for 
siege work, and of these there were plenty in Madrid ; but 
there were no cattle to draw them. His lordship could not 
find means of moving even one of those guns with him.f 

* Wellington Despatches. 

+ Wellington Despatches^ Letter to the Eavl of Liverpool. This 
remarkable letter, written alter the retreat, and dated Ciudad Rodrigo, 
November 23rd, 1812, conveys a most perfect idea of the difficulties 
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On the 7th of September, his lordship re-entered Valla¬ 
dolid. On the 19th, the allied army entered Burgos, the 
French falling hack to Briviesca, but leaving 2,000 men, 
under General Dubreton, in the castle of Burgos. His lord- 
ship immediately endeavoured to try whether he could not 
reduce this important fortress before the French should have 
time to join and come up with him- But he was badly pro¬ 
vided with artillery, and the other means required for such a 
siege; the place proved much stronger than had been expected; 
the Spanish General Ballasteros scandalously failed in his 
engagements ? Soult and King Joseph were coming on with 
70,000 men; and, on the 21st of October, the siege of Bingos 
was raised, and the allied army retired in good order to 
Valencia, where it was joined by a fresh brigade from 
England, under Lord Dalhousie, who had landed at Coruna, 
and boldly marched through the northern provinces. Gene¬ 
ral Hill, who had been left with the two divisions near 
Madrid, was carefully and skilfully retreating upon Salamanca. 
The French army from the north, now under the command 
of Sotiham, got close upon the main body of the allies, and 
repeatedly attacked and harassed our rear-guard, until they 
reached the river Douro at Tndela, when Souliam halted, 
waiting to be joined by Soult from the south. Lord Wel¬ 
lington halted not, hut, crossing the river on the 29th of 
October, continued his retreat to the Tonnes, being joined, 
on his way thither, on the 3rd of November, by Sir Rowland 
Hill This junction was most admirably effected. After get¬ 
ting across the Houro, and giving the hand to Hill, his lord¬ 
ship congratulated himself on his success. “ I assure you/ 7 
he wrote to one of the heads of Government, f( that/ con¬ 
sidering the number of the enemy (among whom is Caffa- 
rellfs infantry, as well as his cavalry), and considering the 
state of the Spanish troops, the great proportion of foreign 
troops in the divisions which I have with me, and their 
general weakness, and the weakness of our cavalry, I think I 
have escaped from the worst military situation X was ever in.” # 

wail which our army had to contend, through the poverty of the country 
and the indolence, improvidence, thoughtlessness, and laxity of ilie 
Spaniards. * 

Ocbbefsisf 0 " DeSpatche3 ’ Lelter Earl Bathurst, dated Eueda, 
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Souham and Soult joined their force s, which were now 
estimated at 75>000 foot and 12,000 cavalry; while Wel¬ 
lington’s army, counting Spaniards and all, did not exceed 
48,000 foot and 5,000 horse. Nevertheless, posting his forces 
on the Dos Arapiles, near Salamanca, he, on the 14th of 
November, offered the enemy battle; but, having seen that 
Soult and Souham were determined not to attack him on the 
good ground he had chosen, and the field of his recent 
victory, liis lordship moved the greater part-of his, troops 
through Salamanca on the 15th, and on the 16th pressed 
his retreat on Ciudad Bodrigo. The weather was deplorable, 
the country swamped, and every road spoiled by heavy rains; 
the whole region was bare of provisions, famine-stricken; 
our troops suffered cruel privations, but sustained none but the 
most trifling injuries from the enemy* By the 20 th of 
November, the whole of the allied army was safe across 
the Agueda* The main body of the British and Portuguese 
were then distributed in their old cantonments within the 
frontier of Portugal, between the Ague da and the Coa; and 
Hill's corps, moving into Spanish Estremadura, took up can¬ 
tonments near Com, and towards the Tagus* Portugal 
was as safe as if her great deliverer had never for a moment 
quitted her territory. 

Tims ended the great campaign of 1812, whicli was not 
much less remarkable and glorious in its retreat from Burgos 
than in its victory at Salamanca* While the army remained 
in quiet winter-quarters, Lord Wellington still further im¬ 
proved its discipline, and took measures to promote a still 
greater facility and rapidity of movement, when it should be 
again called into the field. But, in some important essen¬ 
tials, the home government did not supply his lordship with 
a sufficiently liberal hand : liis cavalry remained too' weak, 
^nd his siege materiel was defective to the last. This paltry 
government saving was effected at the cost of the lives of 
thousands of our bravest soldiers, who fell at San Sebastian 
and elsewhere. 

After alluding to loud accusations and ozitcries raised by a 
certain political party in England on receipt of the intelli¬ 
gence of the retreat from Burgos, a gallant officer says with 
commendable spirit :«— 

“ By such base and contemptible clamour it was little pro- 
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bable that Lord Wellington would be moved. No man ever 
ftaciifjced less to tlie acquisition of mere temporary and 
vulgar popularity; none has ever done more to secure the 
lasting gratitude of his country. He knew that the cam¬ 
paign which had thus exposed him to contumely and abuse 
had shed fresh and unfading lustre on the British arms. It 
had been marked by three signal triumphs, the reduction of 
Uudad Rodrigo, of Badnjoz, and by the victory at Sala¬ 
manca. These had been achieved at a time when the mili¬ 
tary power of the Spanish was at the lowest ebb. With an 
army whose effective force did not certainly exceed 60,000 
men, he had traversed the interior of Spain— defeated a 
powerful army—occupied the capital—liberated the southern 
provinces—and, by a series of nicely calculated manoeuvres, 
banted the pursuit of nn enemy overpowering! y superior. 
At the very period when all this had been effected/the enemy 
had a force of two hundred thousand men in the Peninsula, 
commanded by leaders of high name and pretension, and 
whose fame had become familiar to all Europe.” 
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glorious warfare of this year did not terminate until 
Lord Wellington had invaded the South of France, and had 
obtained a firm footing in that country. 

Doing at last what they ought to have done at first, the 
Spanish provisional government made lord Wellington 
the Comm ander-m-Chief of the Spanish armies, and took 
eome measures to improve the discipline and effectiveness of 
their troops. In the main, however, these things remained 
u as a good intention, for the regency had hardly any money 
except what they received from England; and the pride, 
mnorance, and indocility of the Spanish commanders and 
held officers, and the slothfulness and indiscipline of the 
Spanish soldiers, were evils not to he remedied of a sudden, 
or in the course of one trying campaign. 

Therefore the only army upon which Wellington could 
rely tor field operations consisted of about 63,000 British 
and Portuguese infantry, and about 6,000 cavalry. His 
lordship commenced active operations about the middle of 
May, causing the allied array to enter Spain in three separate 
bodies; the left under Sir Thomas Graham, the hero of 
Barrosa, the right under the indefatigable Hill, and the 
centre under his own immediate command. The combined 
movements of these three divisions were so well managed 
Jiat the French were taken by surprise. On the 1st of June 
they were in full retreat before Graham, and Graham bein~ 
joined by Wellington these two divisions pushed forward for 
Walladohd On the 3rd of June, Hill effected his junction, 
and the allied army was also joined by the Spanish army of 
tsralhcia, and by a Spanish force from the south. As Lord 
Wellington advanced, Joseph Bonaparte fled from Madrid, 
tor the last of many times. He was followed by his court 
and retamers, who hastily packed up what they could carry 
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with them. The French army retired to Burgos, where they 
had strengthened the works of the castle. But on the ISfcli 
of June, Wellington being near at hand, the Freneh aban¬ 
doned Burgos, blew up the fortifications of the castle, and 
retreated to the Ebro. This line, so much nearer to their 
own frontiers, they thought they could defend; and they 
threw a strong garrison into the fortress, and did every¬ 
thing to render the passage of the Ebro dangerous or diffi¬ 
cult. But finding out a new road through a rugged country, 
Lord Wellington completely turned the French position on 
the Ebro, and drove them back upon Vittoria, after an en¬ 
gagement at Osma. 
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Bt the SOth of June, the whole of the allied army was 
beyond the Ebro, and concentrated near Vittoria. On the 
10th^ the enemy, commanded by Joseph Bonaparte, having" 
Marshal Jourdan as Ins major-general and director, had taken 
up a strong position in front of "Vittoria, their left resting upon 
the heights which terminate at La Puebla de Arganzon, and 
extending from thence across the Talley of the Zadorra, in front 
of the village of Arinez ; the right of their centre occupying 
a height which commanded the valley of the Zadorra, and 
their right being stationed at the town of Vittoria, being 
destined to defend the passages of the river Zadorra, In the 
neighbourhood ■ they had a reserve in the rear of their left, 
at the village of Gomecha, By this disposition, the French 
covered the three great roads from Madrid, Bilbao, and* 
Logrono, which unite at Vittoria, Though few on either 
side may have thought of them, there were traditions and 
reminiscences attached to the spot: on the ridges which the 
French army occupied, or in the country within sight of 
them, our Edward the Black Prince had fought and won 
the great battle of Najara, defeating the French army of 
Bertram du Guesclim The nature of the country through 
which the allied army had passed since it had reached the 
Ebro had necessarily extended its columns, and Wellington 
halted on the 30th in order to close them up. He also moved 
his left to the ground where it was most likely it would 
he required, and carefully reconnoitred Ring Josephus or 
Marshal Jourdan*s position, with a view to the attack to he 
made on the following morning, if, the French should still re* 
main in it. The enemy kept their ground, and early on the 
morning of the 21st of June the glorious battle of Vittoria 
was begun. 
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The operations of the day commenced by General Sir 
Rowland Hill obtaining 1 possession of the heights of La 
Puebla* on which the enemy's left rested. At the moment 
of Hill's attack, Jourdan reinforced his troops stationed on 
those heights* and* after the heights had been carried by the 
allies* he made repeated and desperate efforts to recover 
them ; but all was in vam* and Hill's battalions* among whom 
was a Spanish brigade* under General Morillo* kept posses¬ 
sion of those important heights throughout the battle. The 
contest here was* however* very severe, and the Joss sustained 
considerable: General Morillo was wounded, but remained 
on the held; Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. H. Cadogan was 
mortally wounded* but though he knew that he was dying, 
he had himself earned to a place whence he could see aft the 
operations. Under cover of the possession of these well- 
defended heights* Sir Rowland Hill, with all the rest of his 
division* successively passed the Zadorra, at La Puebla and 
the defile formed by the heights and the river Zadorra* and 
attacked and gained possession of the village of Subi^na de 
Alava* which also stood on a height. Here* too, the French 
made desperate efforts to recover possession; but they were 
not more successful than they had been at La Puebla, Jour- 
dan now ordered the French left to fall back for the defence of 
* the city of Vittoria, In the mean while the rest of the allied 
army Had come* or was fast coming* into action ; moving on 
in two other separate columns of attack. The difficult nature 
of the country prevented the communication between these 
two columns* "and between either of them and Hill's column, 
which formed our right. For some time Wellington was left 
In an anxious state of uncertainty* not knowing whether 
Hili had succeeded, or whether the column under the com¬ 
mand of the Earl of Dalhousie had arrived at the station 
appointed for it. But everything went well, and as he had 
ordered* the combined movements were all executed with 
rare precision* both as to place and time. The fourth and 
light divisions* under General Cole* and forming part of our 
middle column* emssed the Zadorra by the bridges of Han- 
claras and Tins Puentes, immediately after Sir Rowland Hill 
had got possession of Subijana de Alava* and, almost as 
.soon as these had crossed, tlie Earl Dalhousie's column 
arrived at Mendoza; and the third division, under Sir 
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Thomas Picton, crossed at a bridge higher up, being imme.- 
diately followed by the seventh division, led on by Dalhousia 
m person. As the allied divisions passed the river, the scene 
exhibited to those on the heights was one of the most ani¬ 
mating ever beheld by soldiers, (t The whole country,” says 
one who was both an actor and a spectator, “ seemed to be 
tiled with troops ; the sun shone bright, not a cloud obscured 
tiie brilliant and glowing atmosphere. Prom right to left, 
as tar as the eye could reach, scarcely the most diminutive 
space intervened between bodies of froops, either already 
engaged or rapidly advancing into action; artillery and mus¬ 
ketry were heard in one continued, uninterrupted volume of 
sound; and, although the great force of French cannon had not 
yet opened upon the assailants, the fire had already become ex- 
ceedingly violent.” These four united divisions, now forming 
the centre of the allied army, were destined to attack the 
height which commanded the valley of the Zadorra, and on 
which the nght of the French centre was placed, while Sir 
Kowland Hill should move forward from Subijana de Alava 
to attack the left; hut Jourdan having weakened his line, to 
strengthen his detachments on the hills, abandoned his 
position m the valley of the Zadorra as soon as he saw 
Wellington s disposition to attack it, and commenced his 
retreat in good order towards Vittoria. Before retreating, 
the French had met the heads of our advancing columns 
with a destructive fire; hut General Picton’s division—the 
always fighting third—having come in contact with a strong 

body of the enemy, had driven it hack, and had taken its 
guns. 

Ab Jourdan fell back upon Vittoria, closing up his long? 
hues, which Lad been far too much extended, our troops com 
timied to advance in admirable order, notwithstanding the 
Qimculty of the ground. In the mean time, while this was 
passing m front. General Sir Thomas Graham, moving along 
the road from Bilbao with our left, had attacked the French 
Tight, which was posted on the heights beyond the Zadorra, 
above the vdlage of Abechuco, and had dislodged it from 
thence, and then, ascending the right bank of the Zadorra 
towards the Bayonne road, he carried the village of Garoarra 
Mayor; and at nearly the same time, the Spanish division 
»i Longa cameo the village of Gamarra Menor, which is on 
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the right bank of the river opposite the Bayonne road, that 
runs along the left bank, the heights of which were occupied 
by two divisions of French infantry hi reserve. In the 
execution of these services, Graham’s divisions, including 
Spanish as well as Portuguese troops, were closely and 
desperately engaged, and all behaved admirably $ some 
Portuguese Ca^adores particularly distinguishing themselves. 
The enemy had a division of infantry advanced on the great 
road from Vittoria to Bilbao, in order to keep open the lino 
of retreat to the latter* city; and the right of this division 
rested on some strong heights, which cover the village of 
Gamarra Mayor. Both Gamarra Mayor and Abechuco were 
strongly occupied as tetes de pouts, and could not be carried 
without great difficulty. It was Major-General Robertson's 
brigade of the fifth division that most gallantly stormed and 
carried Gamarra Mayor, advancing in columns of battalions, 
under a very heavy fire of artillery and musketry, and 
without firing a shot. Robertson's brigade was, however, 
assisted by two guns of Major Lawson's brigade of artillery. 
At this village the enemy suffered severely, and lost three 
more pieces of cannon. The village of Abechuco had been 
carried by Colonel Halkett’s brigade, supported by General 
Bradford's brigade of Portuguese infantry, and covered by 
a strong battery, consisting of horse and foot artillery. 
During the attack at Abechuco, the French had made the 

g reatest efforts to re-possess themselves of the village of 
am arm Mayor, but they had been gallantly repulsed by 
the fifth division, under the command of Major-General 
Oswald. 

When the French had been driven from all their positions, 
and their main body had been driven through the town of 
Vittoria, the whole of the ehied army co-operated in the 
pursuit, which was continued by all till after it was dark. 
The movements of the troops under Sir Thomas Graham, 
and their possession of Gamarra and Abechuco, and of the 
Bayonne road, intercepted the enemy's retreat by that high¬ 
way to France. They were, the wore, obliged to turn to 
the road leading to Pamplona; and they were unable to hold 
any position beyond Vittoria for sufficient length of time to 
allow their baggage, stores, and artillery, to be drawn off. 
The whole, therefore, of the artillery which had not already 
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been taken by Lord Wellington's troops in their successive 
attacks of positions, together with all their ammunition and 
baggage, and nearly everything else they had, was ceptured 
close to Vi ttoria, a t have reason to believe/ J wrote his lordship, 
“that the enemy carried off with them one gim and one 
howitzer only. 77 As darkness set in, the French columns 
mixed and dispersed, running off in all directions. The in¬ 
truder Joseph had a very narrow escape; his travelling- 
carriage, his papers, were taken ; and se veral of his attendants 
were captured or cut down, or shot in their flight by the re¬ 
vengeful Spaniards. To the French it was an irremediable, a 
fatal defeat—it was the most complete reverse they ever expe¬ 
rienced in the Peninsula; and few battles anywhere have been 
more decisive. The immense quantity of artillery introduced 
by Bonaparte into his armies, bad made it imperative on 
Wellington to increase the number of his own gums; and 
never previously had so large a body of British artillery been 
engaged as at Yittoria. 

The French army rallied at no point of its line ; nor was 
tbeie the slightest effort made by them, after passing the 
city of Yittoria, to check the rapid pursuit of the allies. To 
escape with nothing but life, and the clothes on their backs, 
seemed to have become their sole object. Their artillery- 
drifers cut their traces, left their guns on the uneven rough 
ground, and galloped off with their horses. The amount of 
spoil gathered by the pursuers was immense, and of the most 
varied description, resembling, in many particulars, the spoils 
of an Oriental, rather than those of a European army- Joseph 
Bonaparte, who had been nicknamed by the sober Spaniard? 
i: King of the Cooks, 77 u Little Joseph of the Bottles/ 7 was 
a self-indulging, luxurious, sensual, voluptuous man; and 
wherever be went he carried with him all his luxuries and means 
of enjoyment, * His splendid sideboard of plate, bis larder, 
and his cellar, or its choicest contents, iell into the bands of 
the conquerors; his fine wardrobe, some of his women, and 
some of his plunder, including splendid pictures by the old 
Spanish masters, were taken also. Many of the French 
officers had followed Joseph’s example as far as their means 
allowed; and thus the finest wines and the choicest viands 
were picked up in profusion. 77 The wives and mistresses of 
• Pictorial History. 
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the officers had gathered together in one house, where 
they were safe, and from whence they were sent in their own 
carriages with a flag of truce to Pamplona, Poodles, par¬ 
rots, and monkeys, were among the prisoners. Seldom has 
such a scene of confusion been witnessed as that which the 
roads leading from the field of battle presented; broken- 
down waggons, stocked with claret and champagne, others 
laden with eatables dressed and undressed, casks of brandy, 
apparel of every kind, barrels of money, books, papers, sheep, 
cattle, horses, and mules, abandoned in the flight. The bag¬ 
gage was presently rifled, and the followers of the camp 
attired themselves in the gala-dresses of the flying enemy* 
Portuguese boys figured about in the dress-coats of French 
general officers; and they who happened to draw a woman's, 
wardrobe in the lottery, converted silks, satins, and embroi¬ 
dered mnslins into scarfs and sashes for their masquerade 
triumph. Some of the more fortunate soldiers got possession 
of the army chest, and loaded themselves with money ... * 
The camp of every division was like a fair, benches were laid 
from waggon to waggon, and there the soldiers held an auc¬ 
tion through the night, and disposed of such plunder as had 
fallen to their share, to any one who would purchase it/ 

“ The soldiers of the army,' 11 said Lord Wellington, ce have 
got among them about a million sterling in money, with the 
exception of about 100,000 dollars which were got for the 
military chest.” Among the innumerable trophies of the 
field was the baton or marshal's staff of Jour dan. Lord 
Wellington sent it to the Prince Regent, who gave him in 
return the baton of a field-marshal of Great Britain. Of 
arms and materials of war there were taken 151 pieces of 
brass ordnance, 415 caissons, more than 14,000 round of 
ammunition, nearly 2,000,000 of musket ball-cartridges, 
40,608 lbs. of gunpowder, 66 forage-waggons, and 44 forge - 
waggons. When the battle began, the numerical strength 
of the two armies was about equal. But on the side of the 
allies, the Spaniards, though they behaved better tb^n they 
had hitherto done, were not to he compared with the French 
soldiery. The French had in many actions made greater 
slaughter of a Spanish army; but they had never, in any 
one instance, reduced an army, even of raw volunteers, to 
§uch a state of total wreck. They saved themselves from 
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destruction or from captivity, by abandoning the whole 
materiel of the army, and by running like a mob. Only 
about 1,000 of them were taken, for, lightened of their usual 
burthens, they ran with wonderful alacrity ; the country was 
too much intersected with canals and ditches for our cavalry 
to act with effect in pursuit; and our infantry, who mo veil 
in military order, could not be expected to keep up with a 
rout of fugitives* Moreover—as Wellington deeply regretted 
—the spoils of the held occupied and detained his troops; 
and the money, the wine, and the other luxuries they obtained 
induced some degree of sluggishness- This has happened in 
all similar cases. And there still remains to be added, that 
the troops, in their long march fr om the Portuguese frontier, 
had worn out their shoes, and were, in good part, barefooted ; 
while, owing to the slowness with which his supplies had 
been sent up, Wellington had no new shoes to give them. 

The French acknowledged a loss, in killed and wounded, 
of 8,000 men j but their loss was unquestionably much 
greater. The total loss of the allies was 74G killed, and 
4,174 wuunded. Lord Wellington was liberal and even en¬ 
thusiastic in his praise of all emmged^ of off cel's and men. 
He particularly acknowledged his obligations to Generals 
Graham and Hill, General Morillo, and General the Honour¬ 
able W Stewart, Generals the Earl of Dalbousie, Sir Thomas 
Pic ton, Sir Lowry Cole ; to Ids Quartermaster-General, Sir 
George Murray, who had again given the greatest assistance f 
to Lord Aylmer, the deputy adjutant-general; and to many 
others, including Sir Richard Fletcher and the officers 
of the Royal Engineers. All the more scientific parts of the 
army bad indeed been vastly improved since the time when 
Wellington first took the command of our forces in the 
Peninsula; and the department of the quartermaster-general, 
upon which so much depends, and the service of the En 
gineers, had been brought from a very defective to an all bu 
perfect condition, by Sir George Murray, Aylmer, Fletcher, 
ymd other^ble and pamstaking men. Wellington also men¬ 
tioned in his despatch that his serene highness the hereditary 
Prince of Orange (afterwards King of Holland) was in the field 
as his aide-de-camp, and conducted himself with his usual 
gallantry and intelligence. 

The news of this decisive battle of Yittoiia gave strength. 
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spirit, and union, to the allied armies acting against Bona- 
parte in Germany, dissipated the last misgivings and inde¬ 
cisions of Austria, broke up the congress assembled at 
rrague, in Bohemia, which before would have treated with 
, . French, and have left them in possession of many of 
their conquests; and it gave to the voice of the British 
Government and its envoys a vast increase of consideration 
and influence. Without this battle of Vittoria and its 
glorious results in June, there would have been no battle of 
Leipzig in October. 

King Joseph hardly once looked hack until he had reached 
the strong walls of Pamplona, in Navarre, among: loftv 
mountains, the oflshoots of the Pyrenean e J 
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The battle of Vitoria gave Joseph Bonaparte his passport 
out of Spain, i£ The whole plunder of Spain was disgorged 
in a moment ; and he who had passed the Pyrenees ns a 
monarch, recrossed them as a fugitive.” * 

Sir Thomas Graham continued to push the enemy along 
the road, to Bayonne, beating them from every position in 
which they attempted to make a stand* In this cheering 
chase the Spaniards plucked up heart. The enemy were 
driven across the Bidassao, the boundary river between 
Spain and France, by a brigade of the Gallician army under 
General Castafios* By the 30th of June the garrison of 
Passages, a post with a harbour of considerable importance, 
surrendered to the Spanish general Longa, and St, Sebastian 
was blockaded by a detachment of Spanish troops. 

In retiring from the Ebro the French had left a garrison 
in Pancorbo, Against this place Lord Wellington detached 
the Spanish reserve under the Count de Bisbal, who, on the 
first of July, forced the castle to capitulate, and made all 
the garrison prisoners. 

After a very short stay in Pamplona, Joseph had with¬ 
drawn his wing T s from the Spanish territory, leaving three 
divisions of his centre, under General Gazan, in the Pyrenean 
valley of El Bastan, a fertile and very defensible country. 
But Wellington sent Sir Howland Hill in one direction, and 
Lord Dalhousie in another, to fall upon Gazan ■ and, after 
a few skilful manoeuvres and brilliant attacks, the French, 
driven from every post, wera compelled to evacuate that 
district, and to seek safety in their own country, on the other 
side the Pyrenees. 

I he day after our great victory, General Clause!, ignorant 
“ w “ at wd happened, advanced to Vitoria, which he found 
• Captain Hamilton, Aimak* 
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occupied by General Pakenham’s division. Informed, now, 
of the dismal catastrophe which had befallen Joseph and 
Marshal Jourdon, Clausel instantly retreated on Logronop 
where he remained several days in a state of bewilderment* 
Finding that Lord Wellington had completely barred his 
direct road to France, he now fell back upon Saragosa, by 
forced marches, and from that city he fled to the mountain 
pass of Jaca. Clausel entered France on the 2nd of July, 
but he had been compelled to leave his artillery behind him, 
and his heavy baggage and some hundreds of his people 
were captured by the famed guerilla chief Mina, who had 
hotly pursued him from Logrono to Saragosa, and from 
Saragosa to the borders of France. 

Thus with the exception of the garrisons of Pamplona 
and St. Sebastian, the French had now entirely cleared out 
of Spain. Pamplona was placed under blockade by a corps 
of Spaniards. St. Sebastian was invested forthwith j and 
Sir Thomas Graham, with the first and fifth divisions of our 
army, was left to prosecute the siege. 

After almost incredible exertions, and vexations and de- 
lays arising from want of provisions, want of military stores, 
and want of money y Lord Wellington fixed his he ad-quarters 
at Ostia, at the foot of the Pyrenees, and began to divide 
and dispose his troops so as to secure the passes of those 
mountains and the roads leading from France. This was no 
easy operation, for the mountain range to be guarded was not 
less than sixty English miles in length, the practicable 
passes were not two or three, but six or eight, and there 
were other rough roads or paths across the Pyrenees, and 
running between or turning the greater passes, which might 
he traversed by an enemy so light and active and so accus¬ 
tomed to mountain warfare as the French. Lord Wellington 
estimated all the passes, good and bad, at not less than 
seventy. It should seem as if the government at home 
fancied that he might defend the Pyrenees as he had done 
the heights of Torres Vedras,* without allowing the French 
to penetrate anywhere; but he showed them beforehand that 
this was impossible. * A change was now indeed about to 
take place in the character of the contest. It had already 

* Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, date a&th July, in 
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been proved that in a rase campaigner or in any situation 
apprcfaching to an open country, the veterans of France 
were not a match for the British infantry ; hut now the 
allied army was to defend a series of mountain defiles, in a 
country where neither cavalry nor artillery could be em¬ 
ployed ; our troops were about to enter into a struggle for 
which they were unprepared by any former experience; while 
the system of mountain warfare was one for which the 
lightness and activity of the French troops peculiarly fitted 
them, and in which they had hitherto been considered un* 
rivalled, * 

Our sentinels now looked down from the rugged frontier 
of Spain upon the level and cultivated plains of France, 
which lay in sunshine at their feet. Thus, in five and forty 
days from the opening of this memorable campaign, Welling¬ 
ton had conducted the allied army from the frontiers of 
Portugal to the confines of France; he had marched 400 
miles, had gained one of the completest victories, had 
driven the French right through a country abounding in 
strong positions, had liberated Spain, and was now standing 
as a conqueror on the skirts of France, who had been sending 
forth her armies to invade all the countries of Europe, f 

The Emperor of the French once more sent Marshal Soult 
to measure swords with our great commander, Soult was to 
take the entire command of the defeated troops, to re-equip 
them, to gather up formidable reinforcements, to lead his 
masses rapidly against Wellington, to clear the French 
frontier of the odious presence of the English, to re-open the 
passes of the Pyrenees, to relieve Pamplona and St. Sebas¬ 
tian, and to drive the allied army behind the Ebro. By the 
13th of July, Soult, to all appearance full of confidence, 
reached the frontier, and took the command* To revive the 
spirits of his soldiers he issued one of those ooastful pro¬ 
clamations, to which the French were so much addicted. 
** I have borne testimony to the Emperor,” said Soult, u of 
your bravery and zeal: his instructions are that you imist 
drive the enemy from these heights, which enable them to 
look proudly down on our fertile valleys, and then chase 
them beyond the Ebro. It is on the Spanish soil that your 

* Captain Hamilton, Annals of the Peninsular Campaign^ 

t Mfijjor Sherer, Militaiy Memoirs of the Duke. 
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tents must nest be pitched, and your resources drawn. Let 
the account of our successes be dated from Vittoria, and Jet 
the f&te day of bis imperial majesty be celebrated in that 
city! ” When that auspicious day arrived, the 15th of 
August, Marshal Soult and bis army, instead of being at 
Vittoria, were on the wrong side of the Pyrenees, after having 
been repeatedly beaten and scattered; and the allied army, 
instead of Laving been driven beyond the Ebro, was on the 
Bidassap, with a firm footing in franoa. 
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Haviko given tlae most minute instructions for rendering 
safe and effectual the blockade of Pamplona, a very strong 
fortress,wherein were shut up some 4,000 French troops, who 
had more than 900 cannon in battery, Wellington quitted 
the upper passes of the Pyrenees, and went down to the 
shores of the Atlantic, to superintend the sieg;e of San Sebas¬ 
tian, with some faint hope of carrying that formidable place 
before Soult should put himself in motion. But his lord- 
ship’s means for pressing a siege were, as they ever had been, 
exceedingly defective, and both the fortress and the garrison 
were found to be even stronger than he had expected. On 
the 14th of July, batteries were opened against the convent 
of San Bartolomeo and outworks. Leaving Sir Thomas 
Graham to conduct the siege according to a plan which his 
lordship had drawn up, the commander-in-chief returned to 
the main body of his army. 

On the 17th of July," the convent and a redoubt were 
carried by assault; but, on the 95th, one of our storming 
parties was repulsed, and hurled back, with the loss of 500 
killed and wounded, and 100 taken. Upon this disastrous 
intelligence, Wellington galloped back to the coast; and, 
finding that even the ammunition was almost exhausted, he 
gave his orders to suspend the operations of the siege for a 
time, and to blockade the place, and guard the seaward pass, 
to prevent the arrival of any succour from France* 

The night of this very day, as lie was riding to his head 
quarters, now established at Lezaca, Wellington received the 
reports that the great army of Soult, from 70,000 to 80,000 
strong, was in rapid motion; that the French had over¬ 
powered his troops in two of the mountain-passes on the right 
of the allied army, had penetrated with overwhelming mim- 
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bers into the valle}^ of tlie Pyrenees, and were pressing; on¬ 
wards for Pamplona* i( Well,” said the general to the officer 
who thus reported, u we must do the nest we can to stop 
them!” And stop them he did, after a whole week of 
brilliant manoeuvres, rapid movements, and almost constant 
fighting* 

Boult, with admirable diligence and ability, lad re* 
organized his army, in nine divisions of infantry, two of 
dragoons, and one of cavalry. He had been strongly rein¬ 
forced, other reinforcements were forming in his rear on the 
Garonne; and he had been well supplied with artillery, 
arms, ammunition, and stores- On the evening of the 24th 
of July, he had suddenly collected between 30,000 and 
40,000 men on the French side of the Pyrenees, at St- Jean 
Pied de Port, near the opening of the pass of Roncesvalies. 
At the same time, another column of attack, 13,000 strong, 
was assembled at Espeletta, near the pass of Maya. His 
plan was to attack at one and the same time the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles and the pass of Maya, the roads from which con¬ 
verge on Pamplona \ and, accordingly, under cover of some 
feints and manoeuvres, principally made by some thousands 
cf National Guards, attached to Ms regular army, which dis ¬ 
tracted the attention of the allies towards other roads or 
paths, the French rushed into those two passes early on the 
25th, Boult leading in person the greater column. 

In both of the passes, and on the heights above them, 
there was desperate fighting. They fought on the mountain 
tops, which could scarcely have . witnessed any other combat 
than that of the Pyrenean eagles; they fought among jagged 
rocks, and over profound abysses; they fought amidst clouds 
and mists, for those mountain tops were 5,000 feet above the 
level of the plains of France, and the rains, which had fallen 
in torrents during several preceding days, were evaporating 
in the morning and noon-day sun, were steaming heaven¬ 
ward, and clothing the loftiest peaks with fantastic wreaths. 

The British disputed nearly every foot of ground, onlj 
yielding, at last, to the immeasurable superiority of numbers, 
and then retreating, in admirable order, to good positions- In 
the Maya Pass alone, where a handful of men opposed, for a 
long time, an immense and condensed French column, and 
where General Stewart never had more than 4,000 or 5 ; 00G 
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men to bring into action against the 13,000 fighting men of 
General d 7 Erlon, the allies lost 1,600 men in killed and 
wounded; of this number, 1,400 were British troops. All 
here had fought heroically; but the 92nd Regiment suffered 
most in the unequal contest* The advancing enemy was 
stopped by the mass of its dead and dying; it never gave 
way until two-thirds of its men, who were principally natives 
of Ireland, bad fallen to the ground, and even then it 
rallied on the secondary position. ~ These dauntless Irishmen 
would, indeed, have graced Thermopylae. D’Erlon had pur¬ 
chased his very imperfect advantage at a dear price: the 
number of his killed and wounded could not be ascertained, 
but it was estimated roundly at 1,800 men; and, what was 
of equal importance, was the fact that, after the bloody lesson 
they bad received in the Maya Pass—after seeing how a 
diminutive number of British troops could stand, even when 
taken by surprise, in an isolated position—his men became 
uncommonly shy of fighting. 

Marshal Soultfs great plan was deranged by the protracted 
stay of this corps on the Col de Maya, and several ingenious 
theories have been spun to account for D 1 Ellon’s long delay; 
but if appears to us that this delay was chiefly, if not wholly, 
attributable to the discouragement of his troops. In the 
Roncesvalles Pass, General Cole, with 10,000 or 11,000 
bayonets, long opposed the 30,000 bayonets of Soult, and 
when he gave way it was only by a slow and orderly retreat, 
and to a position where the French did not dare to attack 
him. Cole lost about 380 men in killed and wounded, and 
Soult himself acknowledged a loss of 400 men. The French 
marshal had not gained ten miles of advance; and, from the 
two passes which he had forced, the distance to Pamplona 
was not less than twenty-tw^o miles, with strong defensive 
positions, and intrepid and increasing enemies between. 
(Jpon these considerations, and on account of the immoveable- 
ness and torpidity of D’Erlon’s corps, Soult must indeed have 
felt that this day’s operations were unsatisfactory. After 
the two passes had been forced, Picton, with the third and 
fourth divisions, retired leisurely, and in beautiful order, 
before Soult; and on the 27tb took up a position, in battla 
order, to cover the large Spanish division that was blockading 
Pamplona, the first great object of Soult’s advance. At the* 
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same time Sir Rowland Hill fell back and took post at 
Trurita. Sir George Murray, the Quartermaster-General, at 
the critical moment, bad taken upon himself some heavy 
responsibility; and bis movements and arrangements were 
approved and applauded by Wellington, who on this day 
joined the main body of the army on the field. The corn- 
man der-m- chief was received with enthusiastic cheers by tbe 
soldiers, who thus intimated the little doubt they had of 
being able to drive Soult back across the Pyrenees, There 
was the same enthusiasm everywhere* On his way to 
the main body, as he had ridden past the several corps, 
which were all instantly put in motion, with bis own clear 
orders for their guidance, he was loudly cheered by all the 
men. The disposable forces of the allies were now concen¬ 
trated to the right; but their numbers were much reduced 
by the blockades of Pamplona and San Sebastian. Soult 
formed his army on the right'of a mountain, right opposite 
to the allies; and on the evening of tbe 27th he moved down 
and made a partial attack on Wellington’s fourth division. 
The French were foiled and beaten—repulsed even at some 
points by the Spanish infantry, which they had so long 
despised." It was made evident that the French veterans, 
who had been engaged in Spain against the British, had lost 
much of their vivacity and confidence, and that a party of 
Soult’s reinforcements consisted of conscripts and new leviesj 
who were hardly equal to a contest with such of the Spanish 
regiments as had submitted to any degree of discipline. On 
tbe other side, the novel sight of the French flying from 
their levelled bayonets, gave the Spaniards gfeafc encourage¬ 
ment. But, unluckily, Spanish valour continued to the last 
to be subject to hot ana cold fits; and, through the had 
qualities of the great majority of their officers, their dis¬ 
cipline could never be perfect. On the following day—the 
28th of July, and the fourth anniversary of the battle of 
Talavera—Soult renewed his attack, and this time in Ml 
force. First he fell upon our left, and then be fell on the 
centre of the British position, which was drawn up on the 
hills. Nearly the whole brunt of this attack of an army was 
borne by a single division—by our fourth division under Sir 
Lowry Cole, who repulsed the French vvith the bayonet. In 
one single instance the French succeeded in overpowering a 
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Portuguese battalion, on the right of General Ross’s brigade. 
Tins obliged Roes to retire, and thereupon the enemy estab¬ 
lished themselves for a moment in the line of the allies. But 
Wellington directed the 27th and 48th Regiments to charge 
them, and the French were presently driven down the hill at 
the bayonet’s point, and with a frightful loss. Soon after 
the^ fighting ceased: the French had had more than enough 

The next day, the 29th, the two armies remained inactive; 
Soult evidently doubting of his power to break through the 
allies to relieve Pamplona. He resolved, however, to make 
one effort more before carrying his tamed eagles back to 
France; and, giving up all thoughts of forcing Wellington’s 
oentre, he moved off a large bodv on his right with the pur¬ 
pose of turning the British left by a sudden, heavy, concen¬ 
trated attack on Sir Rowland Hill. If this attack should 
succeed entirely, he might be enabled'to relieve, by a con¬ 
tinued movement to his right, not Pamplona, hut San Sebas¬ 
tian ; or, it it succeeded but partially, it would open to the 
French a better line of retreat than they now possessed, and 
put him in communication with his strong reserve on the 
Bidassoa, under the command of General Yillatte. 

On the 30 th, Soult, by manoeuvring on the left flank of 
HilPs corps, obliged that general to retreat from one height 
to another range about a mile in the rear; hut, when the 
French attacked Hill on that second height, they were 
impulsed with loss. They repeated their assault upon Hill’s 
front ; but Hill was reinforced by troops that marched 
rapidly from the British centre to the left, and the French 
brigade was driven down the slopes by the death-dealing 
bayonets. Every effort of the French ended in the same 
disaster ; and while Soult was vainly throwing his columns 
against Hill, Wellington attacked the French corps in hie 
own front. These corps had been weakened in order to 
strengthen their right and dislodge Hill, but they occupied a 
very strong position between the valley of the Lanz, and the 
valJev^ of the Arga; they ivere in possession of the strong 
village of Gstiz; they were protected by rocks and woods, 
and their ground was lofty, and, to a timid eye, impregnable. 
But Pieton was sent to turn the left of this position by the 
road of Eoncesvalles, and Lord Halhousie, with the seventh 
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division, was sent across other mountains to turn the right. 
Our soldiers scrambled over the steep and nigged heights 
like the goats that were native to them, Picton and JDai- 
housie turned the two flanks, and attacked with the greatest 
spirit, driving the French out of Gstiz : and, as soon as these 
flank movements had taken effect, Sir Lowry Cole attacked 
the enemy right in front with two British and two Portu¬ 
guese battalions* The French soon gave way, and fled pre¬ 
cipitately. They were pursued by Lord Wellington as far 
as Olague; and here, at sunset, a halt was called, this part 
of our army being in the rear of the great French light 
which had been engaging Sir Rowland Hill, and which had 
been so well beaten by him. Foiled at all points, every part 
of the French army began to retreat, under cover of dark¬ 
ness, and they kept marching throughout the night* Souit 
tried no more. At one time his foremost division had been 
within two short leagues of Pamplona, but he had not been 
able to do the least thing for that important fortress, the 
blockaded French garrison of which heard for several succes¬ 
sive days the not distant firing, telling them of the desperate 
efforts made by their countrymen to relieve them, and the reso¬ 
lute determination of the allies that they should not be relieved- 
On the morning of the 31st Souit 1 s scattered and dismayed 
forces were in full retreat into France, followed by the allies, 
who succeeded in taking many prisoners and much baggage* 
These various combats are called the “battles of the 
Pyrenees.” The fighting had been of the hardest kind. In 
a private letter, written just after the events, Wellington 
said, “ I never saw such fighting as we have had here. It 
began on the 25th of July, and, excepting the 29th, when 
not a shot was fired, we had it every day till the 2nd of 
August. The battle of the 28th was fair bludgeon work- 
The fourth division was principally engaged, and the loss of 
the enemy was immense. Our loss has likewise been very 
severe, hut not of a nature to cripple us,” The entire loss of 
the allies, including the casualties of the pursuit, amounted 
to about 6,20() men. “I hope,” says Wellington, “that 
Souit will not feel any inclination to renew his expedition. 
The French army must have suffered considerably* Between 
the 25th of last month and the 2nd of this, they were 
engaged seriously not less than ten times ; on many occa- 
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aions in attacking very strong positions, in others beat from 
►them or pursued, I understand that their officers say they 
have lost 15,000 men. I thought so ; but, as they say so, 1 
now think more. I believe we have about 4,000 prisoners. 
"V ls 0 f^ ra ? P? enough that our diminution of strength up to 
the 31st did not exceed 3,500 men, although I believe our 
casualties are 6,000.” 

i B , ut Welliu o torl ’ s orders had been properly obeyed 
by the officers m command of detached corps, if some of the 
(Spaniards had been where they ought to have been, and if 
many events which ought to have been in the English 
general s favour, had not turned out unfortunately, Marshal 
fcoult must have surrendered at discretion, and" scarcely a 
soldier of his army could have got through the mountain 
passes into France. General Hill overtook Soult's rear- 
.euard in the pass of Donna Maria, took many prisoners, and 
then joined Lord Wellington on the heights beyond the pass. 
Boult was m a deep narrow valley, but, not beings pursued* 
lie haUed in San Estevan. Three British divisions and one 
ot Spaniards were behind the mountains which overlook that 
town, and the Spaniards that Sir Thomas Graham had 
detached from the siege of San Sebastian, were marchin^ to 
block up the exits from the valley. Wellington thought he 
had Soult m a trap; he gave strict orders to prevent the 
tight mg or fires, the straggling of soldiers, and every thino- 
that might betray to the French the secret that the divisions 
of a great army were gathering round them, and lie con¬ 
cealed himself behind some rocks, whence he could dearly 
o sene every movement of the enemy* Three drunken or 
mamuding English soldiers destroyed the combinations, and 
saved Marshal Soult from a most terrible and inevitable 
disaster: these worthless fellows strolled down the valley* 
were surprised by four French gendarmes, and were carried 
to boult m San Estevan. Shortly afterwards Soult's drums 
heat to arms, and the French columns began to move out of 
* towar ds the French mouth of the pass. 

This was on the 31st of July, The way was steep and 
very narrow, the multitude was great, and the baggage, and 
the wounded men, borne on their comrades' shoulders, formed 
jruc a long line of procession, that Soult's rear was still near 
’ Kstevan on *he morning of the 1st of August, and 
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scarcely had they marched a league from that town, when 
they were assailed by a terrible fire from the skirmishers of 
our fourth division, and some Spaniards who covered the 
heights on the right side of the valley* The French could 
scarcely reply to this hot fire 5 their troops and baggage g-ot 
mixed, many of the men fled up the hills on the opposite 
eide, and Soult, who rode to the spot, could hardly prevent 
a general flight and dispersion. As it was, many prisoners 
and much baggage were taken by the allies at every step. 
As the French advanced, the valley narrowed to a mere cleft 
in the rocks, and they had to cross a mountain torrent by a, 
crazy narrow bridge/ The Spanish generals, Longa and 
Bareenas, ought, in accordance with their instructions, to 
have been with their whole divisions at the head of this 
chasm, and on the bridge; but there was nothing there but 
a single battalion of Spanish Cagadores, who were not 
capable of sustaining the French charge, headed by General 
d’Erlon. 

Thus Soult got out of that coupe-gorge. But his perils 
and his losses were not yet over, for the whole of Reilles’s 
division had yet to pass, and our hard-fighting, .hard* 
marching light division was now close at hand. As the 
shades of evening were deepening in that deep chasm, the 
head of otir light division, after marching for nineteen con¬ 
secutive hours over forty miles of rough mountain roads,, 
reached the head of a precipice near the bridge of Zanzi r 
and saw below them, within pistol-shot, Heilles’s division 
rushing along that liorrid defile. A crash of musketry and 
rifles i|rst told the French of the presence of their foes. A 
river flowed between them and the English; but the French 
were wedged in a narrow road, with inaccessible rocks on 
one side, and the river on the other; and at the same 
moment other light troops were coming np the pass from 
San Estevan, to take Reilles’s people in the rear. 

A British officer, an eye-witness, has thus described the 
terrible scene which ensued. u Confusion impossible t<* 
describe followed,; the French wounded were thrown down 
in the rush, and trampled upon; the cavalry drew their 
swords, and endeavoured to charge up the pass; but the 
infantry beat them back, and several, horses and all, were 
precipitated into the river; some fired vertically at the 
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wounded called out for quarter, while others pointed to them, 
supported as they were on branches of trees, on which were 
suspended great-coats clotted with gore, and blood-stained 
sheets, taken from different habitations to aid the sufferers/' 
Brave British soldiers could not fire at such piteous objects 
as these: they satisfied thamselvea with keeping 1 ■ possession 
of the bridge, and with charging or firing' at those who had 
still muskets, and bayonets, or sabres, in their hands, and 
who were trying to force the passage. The evening was 
rapidly succeeded by dark night, and then, finding out a 
side path, and climbing over rocks and mountains, the 
greater part of Reilles’s forces escaped and joined Boult at 
Echalar. But they left'behind them all their baggage, and 
a great many more prisoners* 

Yet Lord Wellington was greatly and justly discontented 
with the result of this day’s operations* Marshal Boult, who 
ought to have been his prisoner, rallied his shattered and 
disheartened divisions as best he could, during the night, 
bringing his right wing at the rock of Ivantelly, to commu¬ 
nicate with the left of ¥ 1110116 ’s reserve, which was found in. 
position on the French side of the Pyrenees. 

On the following morning, the 2ncl of August, Lord Wel¬ 
lington, who had come up towards this point with his 4th, 
7th, and light divisions* fell upon General Glausel, who was 
commanding Soult’s rear-guard, and who was in possession 
of an exceedingly strong position, near the town of Echalar, 
General Barnes, with his single brigade, about 1,500 strong, 
was the first to arrive at the foot of that hill; and, without 
waiting for the other divisions, Baines rushed up the steep 
height, under a tremendous fire of musketry and artillery, 
charged ClauseVs 0,000 men, and drove them from their 
position. ClauseFs men were the same who had failed in 
the attack near Sorauren, on the S8th, who had been tho¬ 
roughly beaten on the 30th, and who had suffered so severely 
the day before this action at Echalar, in getting from San 
Estevan. It was not in the nature of Frenchmen to stand 
such a succession of reverses and calamities; their spirit was 
evaporating like the late rains; and time, and effusion of new 
blood—an intermixture with other men, who still, in their 
ignorance, believed that the English were no soldiers, and Wel¬ 
lington was no general—was necessary to re-invigorate them. 
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On the same day, the 2nd of August, the French were 
dislodged from I van telly, a lofty motintain; and here, not¬ 
withstanding- their position and their numbers, the work was 
done by Colonel Andrew Barnard, with five companies of his 
rid emeu, supported by four companies of the 43rd, 

Sonlt now drew closer to his reserves behind the Bidassao. 
put some of his disorganized corps behind the line of his 
reserve, and called for reinforcements, and collected all the 
detachments and National Guards that he could, Wellington 
had, on the 1st of August, directed Sir Thomas Graham to 
collect all bis forces, to advance from San Sebastian, and 
bring up pontoons for crossing the Bidassao ■ but very weighty 
considerations induced him to abandon this design of fol¬ 
lowing Soult into France; and, therefore, after nine days of 
incessant motion, and ten serious actions, the two armies 
rested quiet in their respective positions. The English flag 
again waved triumphantly in the pass of Eoncesvalfes, where 
it had been seen, centuries ago, with Edward the Black 
Prince, and in the pass of Maya, and in all the chief defiles; 
the British troops again looted down upon the plains of 
France; they had a firm footing on the skirts of that king¬ 
dom; and the foraging parties of the Spaniards often pene¬ 
trated for miles beyond the frontier. The young* Prince of 
Omnge (the late King of the Netherlands^, who had now 
followed Wellington for two years, and who had a horse 
killed under him, in one of the recent engagements, was 
the bearer of his lordship’s despatches to the British 
Government. 
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The victories of the Pyrenees, and the consequent fall of 
San Sebastian and Pamplona, left the road into Prance open 
to the victorious army of the Duke of Wellington. Between 
the middle of October and the early part of November, the 
whole army crossed the Bidassao, which there forms the 
frontier between Prance and Spain. Marshal Soult retired 
skirmishing where he could, and making a stand in some 
strong positions, for his army had been greatly reinforced. 
There was some hard fighting on the Rive, “and on the 
Nivelle; but Soult was pushed back to the Adour, and across 
that river, on the further side of which positions strongly 
entrenched were preparing for him. 

By Lord Wellington’s earliest operations on the right, that 
flank of his array had been at once cleared, and the enemy 
had been driven from a country much intersected by rivers, 
and singularly difficult and defensible. 

The position Soult now occupied at Sauveterre was co¬ 
vered by a broad river, and in other points very advanta¬ 
geous. Lord Wellington made so strong a demonstration 
upon the front of the line on which Soult now rested that, 
while the attention of the marshal was wholly engaged by 
the movements in his front, Sir Rowland Hill crossed the 
Gave d’Oleron, at Villeneuve, without any opposition, on the 
24th of February, and turned his left. ” Upon this, Soult 
hastily abandoned his ground, transferred his head-quartern 
to Ortliez, and took up a formidable position behind the Pau. 
The third and light divisions, under Sir Thomas Picton, had 
followed the corps of Hill, and passed the Gave d’Oleron at 
the same spot; and the sixth division, Under Sir Henry 
Clinton, had crossed, also, between Montfort and Laas, with¬ 
out meeting any resistance; while Marshal Beresford, on the 
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left, kept the enemy close within their Ute-de-pont at Peyre- 
horade. Lord Wellington, now disposing his force in three 
columns, determined to attack the position of Orthez. The 
left, under Marshal Beresford, forded the Pan about four 
miles above Peyrehorade, and, marching up the right hank, 
joined the cavalry and General Picton's division, which had 
crossed by a ford below Berenx. Sir Howland Hill, with 
his own corps, supported by the sixth and light divisions, 
marched to force the bridge of Orthez ; but the approach was 
found so strongly guarded by defences and troops, that the 
attempt was countermanded* 

About eight in the morning of the 27th of February, the 
sixth and light divisions were moved down the river {to 
the spot where Pic ton had forded on the afternoon of the 
preceding day), and crossed over by a bridge of boats, which 
Lord Wellington had directed to he laid down for the artil¬ 
lery. The corps of Sir Rowland HOLl remained upon the 
high road to Sauveterre, opposite the bridge and valley of 
Orthez* The passage of the Pan, from the depth of the 
fords, and the force of the current, proved very difficult; but 
the soldiers, by supporting each other steadily, surmounted 
the danger, and crossed without loss. 

Lord Wellington, having carefully reconnoitred the enemy's 
position, decided to attack it. Their left flank rested upon 
the town of Orthez, and their line was posted upon a range 
of heights, extending* about a mile in the direction of Dax* 
Their right stood on a bluff, abrupt point, and was covered 
m front by the village of St. Boes. The centre of their line, 
owing to the form of the hill, stood considerably retired; 
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the enemy. The light division, under Baron AI ten, was 
directed to advance up a ravine between these two columns, 
and to give support where it might be wanted. Sir Rowland 
Hill was instructed to lead his corps across the river, by a 
ford about two miles above Grthez, to gain a point in the 
enemy’s rear, and cut off his communication with the town 
of Pau. 

The left wing of the allies began the battle. Sir Lowry 
Ole, with the fourth division, after a sharp contest, carried 
tfyj village of St. Boes with spirit. Marshal Beresford now 
moved forward, with the division of General Cole still lead¬ 
ing, to attack the right of the enemy on the bold hill above. 
The troops advanced in gallant order, but the approach was 
along a narrow ridge, with ravines on either side. Upon the 
summit of this, two lines of French infantry were drawn up 
to oppose them. It was not possible for the assailants to 
advance upon the enemy in a line of more than two battalions 
in front. The ground over which they marched was com¬ 
manded by a heavy battery of field artillery; and in the 
upper part of the ravines upon their flanks, the French had 
posted strong bodies of light infantry. The troops behaved 
admirably well, and made brave efforts to reach the summit 
of the position, but in vain. 

Thfy were beaten back by a terrible fire both of artillery 
and infantry, A Portuguese brigade was so roughly 
handled, that it broke in confusion, and was only saved by 
the timely support of a brigade of the light division, which 
moved upon its flank and covered its retreat Under these 
circumstances, Lord Wellington executed one of those sudden 
changes of attack which exhibit the ready resource and firm 
resolve of a bold and able general. 

He directed General Walker, with the seventh division, 
and Colonel Barnard with a brigade of the light division, to 
ascend the height by its left, and attack the enemy’s right - 
at that bend by which it was connected with the centre. °At 
the same time, he ordered Sir Thomas Picton and Sir Henry 
Clinton to lead forward their divisions, which had hitherto 
been waiting the result of Marshal Beresford’s assault. Thus, 
suddenly, the face of the battle was changed 5 for these 
orders were executed with such rapidity and boldness, that 
the crest of the position was soon gained, and, after some 
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fierce and desperate fighting on the heights, the enemy sud¬ 
denly retired, moving off at first in good order, and disputing 
their ground as they retreated handsomely. A body of 
French cavalry, in particular, made a gallant charge upon 
two corps of the sixth division, in an effort to seize the 
artillery of that division, but it failed, and they were repulsed 
steadily by the 42nd Foot* All the regiments of the third 
division fought hard, and were distinguished; and a brigade 
under General IngKs, made a most gallant charge with tne 
bayonet on the enemy's left dank; nor could anything be 
finer than the advance of the 52nd Regiment, under Colonel 
Colhorne, which, after the change of attack, led first ud 
the hill. 1 

Marshal Soult conducted his army to the rear in regular 
dchellons of divisions, and they held the several positions 
taken up till the allies closed on their front and moved upon 
their flank; but, as soon as he found that Lord Wellington 
had sent a corps across the river, and that Sir Rowland & was 
in full march to intercept bis retreat, he hastened the pace of 
his columns, till, as Sir Rowland pressed onwards noon a 
parallel line of march to cut him off from Sault de Navailles, 
the French broke their formation, and ran for that point 
with such speed, that the great body of them passed it 
in a crowd. However, nearly two thousand prisoners were 
taken in the pursuit; for wherever any obstacle checked their 
hurry, they suffered greatly. Near Sault de NavailW, Lord 
Edward Somerset charged them with his cavalry, and cap¬ 
tured a great number of prisoners; and they left several 
guns to the victors. The French loss in killed, wounded, and 
taken, exceeded 6,000, and some hundreds afterward de- 
serted, or rather disbanded, and went to their homes. The 
Joss of the allies amounted to 2 77 killed, 1,923 wounded and 
from sixty to seventy missing. The skill with which/at a 
critical part oi the contest, Wellington suddenly changed 
front and the whole face of the battle, excited both surprise 
and admiration. L 


In this battle. Lord Wellington was struck by a spent ball : 
happily, rt did but graze liis skin, nor did he quit his saddle 
till the day was won; bnthe then found himself so lamed 
ana stift tlmt he could not ride in the pursuit. This was the 
only time that our most fortunate and immortal chieftain waa 
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ever hit. In all his battles this was his only bodily hurt—a 
contusion rather than a wound. Yet wherever and whenever 
his presence was required, he exposed himself like a common 
dragoon. 

The French army retired in the night to Hagetman, where 
it was joined by the garrison of Dax, and continued its retreat 
to St. Sever. 

General Hill—who was afterwards Lord Hill, and boro 
the appropriate motto Avaneez —followed up the retreating 
foe, overtook him, on the 2nd of March, in front of Aire, 
and, in spite of the formidable ground he occupied, charged 
him, beat him from the field, made a great number of pri¬ 
soners, and drove Soult along the right bank of the Adouiv 
In this affair, when the Portuguese under de Costa displayed 
great bravery, the allies did not lose more more than twenty 
in killed, and 136 in wounded. Unhappily, the Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hood, of the Staff, was among the slain. 

After such a continuity of reverse and defeat, Bonaparfce^s 
best marshal—who, indisputably, was Marshal Soult—-ap¬ 
peared to lose heart, and he was every clay further discou¬ 
raged by the news he received of the progress in other parts 
of France of the grand allied armies against his master. His 
hopes had somewhat revived at Grthez, but on the loss of 
that field, his brow was clouded, and he was found that night 
in a fit of absent-mindedness and despondence. 

u He went lil:e one that hath been s turned, 

And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn/' 

But with his sadness he re-assumed the unflinching resolu¬ 
tion, and a good deal of the confidence of the veteran soldier 
and well-skilled chief; and to the last gasp, or to the last 
forlorn-hope of success, ho and his army contended with 
great steadiness and bravery with their pursuers.* 

* Wellington Despatches. Major Moyle Sherer, Military Memoir* 
of the Duke, Napier, Peninsular War, io. 
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TOULOUSE. 

A. D. 1814. Easter Sunday, April 10. 

There was some hard fighting after the battle of Orthez, 
as at Aire ; but Sou It was obliged to continue his retreat, 
and to leave the road to the important city of Bordeaux open 
to the British. The Duke of Wellington detached Marshal 
Beresford with a considerable force, to take possession of that 
city. 

On the 20th of March, Soult was driven from some heights 
he bad occupied beyond Tarhes. In the darkness of ni°ht, 
the marshal then retired by St. Gaudens on Toulouse^ to 
attempt a last stand in that strong neighbourhood. 

Being withont encumbrances, he marched rapidly, de¬ 
stroyed the bridges in his rear, and entered Toulouse on the 
24th. The cavalry, under General Fane, came up with his 
rearguard at St. Gaudens, and made some prisoners, but he 
\fras not further molested. The allies being* encumbered with 
a pontoon train, followed by most of their supplies, and mov¬ 
ing over bad roads under heavy rain, marched slowly, and 
did not arrive before Toulouse till tbe 2?th, when they 
halted upon the left bank of the Garonne opposite the city. 

Here Soult assembled every disposable soldier, and occu¬ 
pied a position, the local advantages of which he carefully 
improved by fortifying the approaches with skill, and con- 

strengtlf ° H the positlon itseIf redoubts of considerable 

°f Toulouse covers a space of ground, about two 

^\‘ n i e :f b from . 1 nortll , to soutl 'i and the breadth from 
east to west is a mile and a quarter. The Faubomu- St 

Cypnen stands on tbe left bank of tbe Garonne, and iasurl 

lX lf, 6 - i the i i C1 *?. 1 , tself> b y an ancient wall of brick, 
lofty, of considerable thickness, and flanked by towers. This 
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faubourg is connected with the city by a good bridge of 
stone. 

About two miles below the city the canal of Languedoc 
enters tbe Garonne. This canal and the river surround Tou¬ 
louse on three sides. On the fourth, or to the south, an open 
space extends from the Garonne to tbe canah To the east 
of tbe canal there is a range of heights, and beyond flows 
a river called tbe Ers. All the roads from the eastward pass 
aver these heights. 

Here was the field position of the enemy. Upon the left 
and centre five redoubts bad been constructed of a very strong 
profile, and they were connected by lines of intrenchment; 
but tbe right of this line, being covered by the river Ers at 
the distance of half gun-shot, had no such defences. The 
bridges on the canal were guarded by tttes depont , and com¬ 
manded by artillery from the old walls of the city. All the 
bridges over tbe Ers by which their right could be approached 
were broken down, except one at the village of Croix d’Orade, 
which they left standing for their convenience, with the in¬ 
tention of destroying it at the last moment. On the side of 
St. Cyprien, the enemy had thrown up strong field works in 
front of the ancient walls, and formed an impregnable tUe 
depont . The south front of the city is not covered either 
by the river or the canal; hut it cannot be directly ap¬ 
proached, owing to the badness of the roads, which are not 
practicable for artillery, and to those heights upon tbe easfr 
which command them. The width and rapidity of the 
Garonne completed the security of the enemy's position, and 
increased tbe difficulties of the assailant. 

In short, the marshal now occupied another intrenched 
camp of a very formidable description, on the eastern side of 
ffie city of Toulouse, on a range of heights between the river + 
Ers and the great canal of Languedoc. Some of his redoubts 
and tStes depont on the river and on the canal were tremen¬ 
dous, and both canal and river must be crossed by the allies. 
The marshal had pretty nearly an equality of numbers, while 
in artillery be had a great superiority. According Jo the 
best calculation which has been made, Soult had not less 
than 42,000 men, while Wellington had, in British, Germans 
and Portuguese, about 30,000 good troops, and in Spaniards 
about 15,000, which scarcely could he called good troops* 
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Nearly the whole position was bristling with Soultis guns ; 
and many of these were so planted in battery on the sum¬ 
mits of hills, that they could make a plunging fire into the 
ascending columns of attack. Moreover, there were many 
strongly built houses, which had been fortified and crammed 
with tirailleurs: and there were scattered villages, strong 
stone walls separating the vineyards and orchards, and a 
multiplicity of streamlets and of trenches cut for the purposes 
of irrigation. Even at the chance of a little repetition, we 
would impress upon the reader’s mind the difficulties of the 
locality. All the roads were detestable, some of them knee- 
deep with mud, or soft slippery clay, which was far more 
disadvantageous to those who had to march considerable dis¬ 
tances to get to the attack, than to those who were fixed and 
stationary, and who had to meet the attack behind prepared 
and fortified lines. It Lad rained pitilessly for many days: 
and the rain, besides rendering the bad roads worse, had 
swelled the river Garonne, had delayed the passage of Wel¬ 
lington, and had given Soult the more time to complete his 
defences. On the 28th, Lord Wellington attempted to lay 
down a bridge at Portet, a village above the town ; hut, 
when the sheer-line was stretched across, the width proved 
more than the pontoons would cover. Upon the 31st, a 
passable point was found higher up. It was some time, how- 
ever, before the spot was fixed on, when, after the difficulty 
m the ,8th, some officer had expressed an apprehension that 
it might not be practicable to lay down a bridge till the river 
had fallen, Lord Wellington observed instantly with cheerful 
animation, hut with strong decision, “ If it will not do one 
way, we must try another, for I never in my life uave ui> 
anything I once undertook.” 5 1 

4 -u ^!? 0B o aS P OIlt0OIls ^ere laid down, near Roques, on 
the 31st, Sir Howland Hill led his corps across the river: 
but, from the state of the roads, and the nature of the country, 
winch hao been soaked with the late rains, he found it impos¬ 
sible to march upon Toulouse from that point. The efforts 
^ me Persevered in ; but the road proving quite im- 
f countermarched, and returned to the left bank. 
On the 4th of April, a bridge was laid down considerably 
f Clt J' bend ? river, about half a 
above Gienade. Here, under the cover of flanking batteries 
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Marshal Beresford, with the fourth and sixth divisions ami 
some cavalry, crossed and established himself on the right 
bank. These troops were to have been followed by the 
Spanish corps under General Freive, and by the. light divi¬ 
sion ; but the river suddenly rose, and it became necessary 
to take up a part of the bridge instantly, and on the morrow 
to remove the whole. Thus Marshal Beresford was left, upon 
the right bank in a very anxious position, and might have 
been attacked by a very superior force* However, no attack 
was made. The flood subsided, and, upon the 8th, the 
pontoons were again put down, and the Spaniards of Freire 
crossed to the right bank. A brilliant affair of cavalry, in 
which the 18th Hussars, led by Colonel Vivian, overthrew a 
body of the enemy's horse in front of the village of Croix 
(fOrade, enabled that officer to seize the bridge, and thus 
secured an approach to the enemy's position of great im¬ 
portance. In the skirmish the French were pursued sc 
closely, that they lost 100 prisoners. During this period, 
the corps of Sir Rowland Hill remained in front of the Faux- 
bourg St- Cyprien; and the attention of the enemy was thus 
diverted from Marshal Beresford. On the night of the 8th, 
the bridge by which that marshal and the Spaniards bad 
crossed the Garonne, was removed and brought higher up 
the river, and put down near Auonne. This could not be 
effected so as to admit of the light division passing on the 9th^ 
soon enough for a general engagement on that day; but, early 
on the 10th, the light and third divisions crossed the river, 
and the whole army was in motion, or under arms to attack 
the enemy* 

The corps of Sir Rowland Hill observed the Faubourg 
St. Cyprien, nud confined the enemy closely within his works- 
The third division was to make a heavy demonstration against 
tlie canal bridge and the town immediately to the right of 
the river; and the light division was to act upon the left of 
the third, and to observe and shut up the road of Paris. 
Marshal Beresford was to lead the fourth and sixth divi¬ 
sions across the Erg, seize the village of Montbhmd! and 
moving' along the bank of the Ers, till he gained the right 
flank of the enemy's position, he was to form and attack 
it. The Spaniards under Freire were to ascend the left of 
the enemy's position at the same moment that Beresford 
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assaulted the right, and push forward upon the heights tit 
they should meet his column. Such were the dispositions 
for the attach. 

The heights upon the left of the enemy’s position, called 
La Pujade, were guarded by two divisions of infantry, having 
in their front a brigade of horse. Those of Mont Calvinet* 
on the right centre, were occupied by one division of infantry; 
and those of Mont And ran, on the extreme right, were held 
by one brigade of infantry, with a strong body of cavalry 
in their front, on the road to Bordeaux* Heavy columns of 
reserve were posted in rear of the heights. The canal, from 
the rear of La Ptijade to its junction with the Garonne, was 
guarded by strong* bodies or infantry. The suburb of St. 
Cyprien was occupied by a division; and that of St. Etienne, 
upon the eastern side, by another; and various posts in the 
faubourg and on the walls were defended by reserve con¬ 
scripts and national guards. * 

Most fortunate it was that the 18th Hussars, under the 
immediate command of Colonel Vivian, had attacked and 
defeated that superior body of French cavalry, had driven 
them through the village of Croix d’Grade, had taken those 
100 prisoners, and had given the allies possession of an im¬ 
portant bridge over the Ers. 

As day dawned on the morning of the 10th of April (it 
was Easter Sunday, the holiest of all Sabbaths, a day of 
peace and reconciliation, and the church-bells of the distant 
villages were calling the devout peasantry to matins and 
early mass), the columns of the allies began to move to their 
various points of attack, and to one of the fiercest and 
deadliest scenes that war can present. 

Marshal Beresford moved first with the 4th and 6th 
divisions, who crossed the Ers by the bridge of Croix d’Grade, 
gained after some hard fighting possession of the village of 
Montblanc, and then attacked and carried some heights on 
Soil It’s right, and the^redoubt which had been intended to 
cover^ and protect that flank: but the French were still in 
possession of four other redoubts, and of the intrenchments 
and fortified houses, from which they could not be dislodged 
without artillery— and to drag heavy guns up those steeps 
and aloi; g those execrable roads was work that must require 
* Slierer* 
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great time, and the exertions of men as well as horses. 
Nearly at the same moment that Beresford fell upon SouIPs 
right, Wellington threw forward the Spanish division of 
General Freire to fall upon Sculps left* At first these 
Spaniards were repulsed, and, being panic-stricken by the 
destructive fire of the French redoubts, and then being 
charged by French bayonets, they staggered, wavered, and 
began a flight down the hills, which might have been 
attended with very fatal consequences; but one Spanish 
regiment, the Tiradores de Cantabria, got well under the 
French intrench men ts, stood as firm as a rock, and then the 
British light division, coming up at the charging pace, 
rallied the Spaniards who had given ground, anti advanced 
with them to the attack with an irresistible fury, and with a 
contempt of wounds and death. 

General Mendizabal, who was in the held as a volunteer, 
General Espeleta, several chiefs of corps, and officers of the 
staff, were wounded, and the men were mowed down by 
whole ranks at a time; but there they stood on the brow of 
that bloody hill until Wellington was enabled to reinforce 
them, and until Beresford had made sure of the victory by 
breaking, crushing, and turning the French right. 

Beresford had been obliged, by the bgdness of the roads, to 
leave his artillery in the village of Montblanc; and, not¬ 
withstanding all the exertions that were made, some time 
elapsed before the gams could be brought up. During this 
trying interval, Beresford’s two divisions were exposed to the 
hottest Are of Soultfs batteries; hut the men sheltered them¬ 
selves as best they could behind the redoubt they had 
captured. As soon as his artillery arrived (it was about the 
hour of noon), Beresford continued his movement along the 
ridge, and carried, with the single brigade of General Pack, 
the two principal redoubts, and all the fortified houses in the 
enemy’s centre. 

The enemy made a desperate efforiffrom the side of the 
canal of Languedoc to regain those redoubts, but they were 
repulsed by the British bayonets with considerable *loss; 
General Taupin, who had led them on, was slain; and 
Beresford *s sixth division continuing its movement along the 
ridge of the heights, and the Spanish troops making a cor¬ 
responding movement upon the front, the French were soon 
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driven from the tvso redoubts and the intrench ments they 
had on their left; and the whole range of heights, which 
Soult and his engineer officers had taken such pains to fortify, 
remained in the undisturbed possession of the allies and of 
Marshal Beresford* 

The ground not admitting* of the operations of our cavalry, 
:hev had no opportunity of charging the retiring foe, who 
withdrew with some confusion across the canal of Languedoc 
into the town of Toulouse, which Soult at one time thought 
of defending. 

Victory could not be gained upon such ground, and in the 
teeth of so many strong works, without great loss: 600 of 
the allies lay dead on the field, about 4,000 were wounded ; 
Colonel Coghlan of the 61st was killed in the attack on the 
heights, General Pack was wounded, Colonel Douglas, of the 
8th Portuguese Regiment, lost his leg, and many brave officers 
were maimed and disabled. 

There is the usual difficulty in striking the balance of loss: 
Soult confessed to 8,200 in killed and wounded } and, as his 
people had fought in good part under cover, and had not 
contended long after they had lost their redoubts, fortified 
houses, and intrencliments, it is probable that his army 
suffered somewhat less than the allies. Our loss fell the 
heaviest on Marshal Beresford s sixth division ; for, although 
the fourth division had been exposed on their march along 
the Drench front to a galling fire, they were not so much 
engaged as the sixth. 

Other divisions of the army were not engaged at all. 
But Picton, with his fighting third division, got his Welsh 
head heated, and committed an act of imprudence, engaging 
in earnest wherfe he had been ordered only to make a feint, 
and storming a tremendous t&te de font which he had been 
ordered to observe. In the repulse sustained at this point a 
good many of the fighting men were laid low, Major General 
Brisbane was wonndeft, and Colonel Forbes, of tue 45tk 
was killed. 

It has been assumed by some that the total loss in the 
battle of the British and Portuguese exceeded 4,500 killed 
and wounded, while that of the Spaniards did not fall short 
ol 2,000, Several pi the British regiments, especially in the 
sixth division, lost more than half their numbers. In addi- 
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tion to the two French generals who were killed, three others 
were wounded and taken. 

Before the hour of Ace Maria x the allies were established 
on three sides of Toulouse, and the French were driven by 
Sir Rowland Hill from their exterior works in the suburbs 
on the left of the Garonne, within the ancient walls of the 
town. 

On the night of the 11th, Soult evacuated Toulouse by 
the only road which was yet open to him, and retired 
hy Castelnaudry to Carcassonne* He left behind him in 
the town 1,000 wounded men, three generals {Harispe, 
Batirot, and St. Hilaire), various pieces of artillery, large 
quantities of ammunition, and stores of every description. All 
these were taken by the allies. On the 13th, Wellington 
entered Toulouse, to the infinite joy of the inhabitants, who 
were thus relieved from the dread of a siege. His lordship 
found the white Hag of the Bourbons hying', and all the 
authorities and a large proportion of the inhabitants wearing 
white cockades and scarfs. The mayor had quitted the 
town with SQuit’s army, but his adjoint } with a numerous 
deputation, presented an address to his lordship, requesting 
him to receive the keys of the good and loval city, in the 
name of “our dear King,” Louis XVIIL, who had become 
the dearer through twenty years of cruel suffering; and also 
to accept on his own account the boundless gratitude which 
the people of Toulouse felt for his lordship’s grand, gener¬ 
ous, and (in history) unparalleled conduct. Lord Wellington 
told them, as he had told the people of Bordeaux, that the 
only wish of the government he served was, and ever had 
been, a peace founded upon justice, and the independence of 
Europe; that lie had every reason to believe that ambas¬ 
sadors of the allied powers were still engaged in negotiating 
such a peace, “if it were possible to obtain it from the 
actual government of France; 1 ’ that he saw that the city of 
Toulouse, like a great many other # towns of France, con¬ 
tained persons who were anxious to throw oft’ the yoke and 
to assist in the restoration of the House of Bourbon, but 
that they must judge for themselves whether, after the in¬ 
formation he had given them, it would be prudent for them 
to declare against the existing government. If they should 
declare in favour of the Bourbons, it would he his duty to 
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which the French themselves are compelled to admit was a 
complete and decisive victory, had Ms lordship spoken more 
decidedly, as to his having "beaten the enemy. In a private 
letter to General Sir John Hope, written sis days after the 
battle, he said, “We beat Marshal Sonlt on tWlOtk, in the 
strong position which he took up to maintain his position in 
Toulouse. The Iltli was spent in reconnaissances to wards the 
road of Carcassonne, and in the arrangements to be adopted 
for shutting him in Toulouse entirely* The 11th, at night, 
he evacuated the town, and marched by the road of Carcaa- 
sonnet Before sunset on the 10 th the allies had carried all 
the positions that it was necessary to carry, and Soult was 
driven into Toulouse, where he could not venture to stay 
much more than twenty-four hours. It has been well said, 
“ Hid Marshal Soult fight this battle to retain possession of 
the heights which he had fortified, and which commanded 
the town ? If so, he lost them. Did lie fight to keep pos^ 
session of Toulouse ? If so, he lost that ” * We have Mar¬ 
shal SouIt T s own words for the fact that he did intend to 
keep possession of the heights, to fight a battle for them, and 
to keep possession of Toulouse, cost him what it mMkt - 
and we have also his own words for the other fact that, after 
he had fought the battle, he found that he could not keep 
the town, and that nothing was left him but a quick retreat. 
And it a quick retreat, and the loss of 1,000 prisoners, of 
three general officers, and of cannon and stores, are good 
proofs of victory, Soult’s victory of Toulouse may remaiif un¬ 
questioned. J 


To remove any doubt as to the meaning of Soult’s words 
1 subjoin them, literally translated into English* 

On the ?th of April, just three days before Lord Welling¬ 
ton attacked him, Soult wrote to Suchet—“ I am determined 
to fight a battle near Toulouse, whatever may be the supe¬ 
riority of the enemy’s force* For this purpose I am fortify- 
mg a positmn which rests on the canal and the town, which 
^ih afford me an e ^rmcJml camp capable of being defended 
whether tire enemy attack from the side of MoStauban Sr 
fc tUe mp e ot C f 1 telnaudry. I hear the allies have entered 
defend S reat “^fortune confirms-my determination to 
oulouse at all risks; tor the preservation of this 
« Lord Burghersh, now Earl of Westmoreland. 
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city, which contains establishments of all kinds, is for us of 
the vei^y greatest importance.” On the very evening 1 of the 
battle, lie wrote again to Suchet, to tell that marshal, not 
that he had gained a victory, but that the battle had com¬ 
pletely overset all his determinations. “The battle/' said 
Boult, “ which I announced to you has taken place to-day. 
It has been most murderous. The enemy suffered horribly, 
but have succeeded in establishing themselves in the position 
which I had occupied on the right of Toulouse. I do not 
think I can remain long in Toulouse. It may even happen 
that I may have to fight my way out.”* And again, on the 
morning of the 11th, while his army was making 1 its pre¬ 
parations to fly bv night, Boult, who would have lessened his 
reverses to a rival in tame, and to a man he hated, as he did 
Sachet, if such deception could then have been practicable, 
wrote to his brother marshal—“As I intimated to you, in 
my letter of yesterday, I find myself under the necessity of 
retiring from Toulouse, and I am even afraid of being forced 
to fight for a passage bv Bazi^ge, where the enemy has sent 
a column to cut me off from that communication. To-mor¬ 
row I shall take a position atTillefranclie [twenty- four miles, 
be it observed, from Toulouse], for I hope the enemy may 
not be able to prevent my passing. Thence I shall* make 
for Castelnaudry— \Jffteen or sixteen miles farther ]. If I 
shall be able to stop there, I will do so; if not, I shall take a 
position at Carcassonne.” Carcassonne was twenty-six miles 
farther still, or at the respectful distance from Toulouse of 
sixty-five or sixty-six miles 1 

When an army marches twenty-two miles in one night, it 
Is not retreat but flight. It remained for the acuteness of 
French philosophy to discover in a headlong flight the evi¬ 
dence and proof of a victory. Nor was this retreat, rapid as 
it was, undisturbed by the allies. Boult was closely pursued; 
his rear-guard was repeatedly attacked \ and he confessed 
himself at the time, that in everv attack it was worsted. 
He says that he reached Castelnaudry on the 18th, and that 
ha was about to “continue Ms movement,” when he received 
intelligence of the political events at Paris, and relaxed his 
efforts. But what effort could he make, what movement 
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treat tiiem ns allies as long as the war lasted; but he must 
remind them that, if the allies should make peace with 
Napoleon, it would not be in his power, after such peace, to 
give them any more assistance or protection. 

But the people of Toulouse had already committed them¬ 
selves by hoisting the white dag, and they were now knock¬ 
ing the statue of Napoleon from its base, and pulling down 
and destroying the ean-Ies and other emblems of the imperial 
government; and in the afternoon of that day the English 
Colonel Cooke and the French Colonel St Simon arrived 
from Paris, with the news that the allies had entered the 
French capital, that a provisional government had been 
established in the name of Louis XVTIL, and that Bona¬ 
parte had abdicated at Fontainebleau as far back as the 4tli 
of April, or six days before the battle of Toulouse was 
fbimht. From Lord Wellington’s head-quarters. Colonel 
Cooke, and St. Simon, proceeded to those of Marshal Soult. 
they had a good ride for it, as Soult’s army had gone off at 
such speed, that they bad marched twenty-two miles in the 
hrst night. They were furnished with intelligence and with 
documents of the most undoubted authenticity, but the 
h reach Marshal said he could not think himself"justified in 
submitting to the provisional government, as he had received 
no orders or infomatiem from the Emperor Napoleon. In a 
polite and delicate letter, written on the 14th, Lord Wel- 
lmgton excused himself from accepting an armistice, unless 
the Marshal should previously acknowledge the provisional 
government of France. It seemed still imperative to pro* 
vent the junction of Soult and Sucliet, whose two armies 
might become the noyau of a civil war in France in favour 
ot INapoIeon s pretensions for his son, the King of Borne, oi 
Napoleon himself. That daring, desperate man 

Pivni v ' t S mtzed France ; bis act. of abdication might not 
be tery binding- npon one who had never been bound ty any 

* t i°J w- a prisoner, hut still surrounded by 

him“tf. 0f JA 1S t de Ii 0ted % th e route traced out for 

eO to the island of Elba, he must traverse the 

Kitjoin7tT CeS aCd appl '° acl1 Nobel’s army and might 

Thus the same reasons which induced the British 'General 

to give battle at Toulouse still continued, and werefrSba^ 
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strengthened by the information he now possessed on the 
real state of affairs; and therefore it was that he refused the 
armistice and made his preparations for pursuing; Soult, On 
the 16 th and 17th, the allied army marched towards Cast el- 
Ban dry and Carcassonne. On the 16th, Lord Wellington 
despatched another officer, who had been sent from Paris, 
to Marshal Soult, with fuller information; and in the course 
of the 17th, General Gazan came down from Soult ’3 head¬ 
quarters to inform his lordship that the Marshal had at 
length acknowledged the provisional government. Gazan 
also presented a letter from Soult himself, who stated that 
he had received orders from Marshal BertMer to stop all 
hostilities and conclude a friendly convention with Lord 
Wellington. This convention was settled and signed on the 
18th, and a line of demarcation was drawn, between tha 
two armies. The head-quarters of Wellington remained at 
Toulouse, On the next day, Marshal Suchet concluded a 
like convention. On the 21st, Lord Wellington, by general 
orders, congratulated his gallant army on the near prospect 
ol the termination of their toils and dangers, and thanked 
them u for their uniform discipline and gallantry in the held, 
and for their conciliating conduct towards the inhabitants of 
the country.” 

The last affair of this memorable war, was a savage and 
meaningless sortie and slaughter, made by General Thottvenofc 
and the French garrison of Bayonne, in which General Sir 
John Hope was severely wounded and made prisoner; but 
the battle of Toulouse was the last real battle, and the wind¬ 
up of Wellington's doings with Soult. It was, as we have 
sufficiently shown, a remarkable combat; but the most 
remarkable part of the story yet remains to be told:—the 
French claimed, and some of them to this day pertinaciously 
claim, the victory I 

The brief account of the battle, as given in this volume, is 
derived entirely from the despatches and private letters of 
Wellington, who never exaggerated an advantage or con¬ 
cealed a reverse, even when concealment, utterly impossible 
here, might have been practicable; who never spoke of his 
victories except in a brief, quiet manner; who never spun a 
rhetorical sentence in his life about his own exploits. On no 
former occasion, not even after the great battle of Yittoria, 
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could lie continue, except that movement of rapid retreat 
which he had begun on the night of tlie 11th? 

The most recent French account of the battle that I have 
read, is that of M. Capefigue. In general* this very volu¬ 
minous writer has less superstition for Bonaparte* and less 
prejudice and rancour against England* than the vast majority 
of his writing confraternity; hut even Capefigue clings to the 
Toulouse victory, as if the honour and salvation of France 
depended upon it* He seems, however, to be sensible that 
plain prose and circumstantial statements will not do* for he 
takes refuge in a rhapsody of prose-poetry* and describes the 
battle as Alexander Dumas or Eugene Sue might describe a 
purely fictitious combat* ff The day of April, sad but glori¬ 
ous date for Toulouse l The cannon roars; Lord Wellington 
attacks the French* intrenched on a line of three leagues. 
Marshal Sou It leads with him generals of the first order; 
Clause], D’Armagnac, Hey, Yilkte; he is alone; Sucket 
has not joined him* It is a day of manoeuvres [there mere 
no manmuvres at all , for none mere necessary, the allies 
merely marching up to attach the enemy's fixed positions] ; 
the losses on both sides are considerable, some of the French 
lilies are carried [all their positions mere earned] * the 
ground is littered with the dead. 

“On the morrow, file 11th* the allies under Lord Wel¬ 
lington recommence the battle [the allies did nothing of the 
sort, for the battle was finished on the 1 Qtli, and Boult, hj 
lying dose m Toulouse , gave Wellington no opportunity of 
attaching Mm, humanity and good policy alike forbidding 
his lordship to bombard the city, or even to make an assault 
upon the town, where friendly or peaceful citizens might 
have been exposed to as much danger as the 13onapartist 
troops ]. During three days, Marshal Soult intrepidly defends 
his intrenched camp at Toulouse. [He was driven from 
that intrenched camp in one day, the 10th; on the second 
day there was no fighting for the reason aforesaid, and on 
the third day he was at Castehuiudry, thirty-nine or forty 
mles from Toulouse.] He only evacuates his position step 

step* and on account of the news which reaches him from 
fkris. tells ns himself that the JParis news had no 

fffbet upon him or Ms movements until he reached CasieU 
naudry, and the vositions had all been evacuated three days 
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before that .J This "battle, which took the name of Toulouse, 
is one of the most glorious souvenirs of Marshal Soult: it 
has created a military confraternity between Mm and the 
Duke of Welliug-toru”* 

Some few French officers, who were present in the battle, 
have, however, left upon record their frank, soldierlike con¬ 
fessions that, though their positions were admirable, and 
bravely defended, the clay wns, beyond contradiction, lost by 
Soult: according to Colonel la Pene, the battle was consi¬ 
dered as lost as soon as Marshal Beresford carried the first 
redoubt on the French right, an achievement which was 
performed very early in the day. “ This irreparable loss,” 
says the French colonel, an eye-witness and a combatant, 
“ was a thunderstroke to us! we could not at first believe 
in so great a misfortune; we saw all of a sudden our hopes 
destroyed, and we abandoned the prospect of a victory which 
before seemed so certain.” 

Thousands of the combatants, officers and men, French 
and English, Spaniards and Portuguese, aTe yet living 
to hear testimony (if truth be in the French portion of 
these survivors) to the scrupulous veracity of Lord Wel¬ 
lington's despatch; and there are living "many hundreds 
upon hundreds of the inhabitants of Toulouse, who saw 
from the windows and the roof-tops of them houses (the 
great part of which commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the scene of carnage) how the battle began and how it 
ended, how redoubt was earned after redoubt, position after 
position, how the French abandoned all the heights, and 
rushed into the town, which was commanded by those 
heights, and how they fied, at the hour of night, from 
Toulouse, by the only road upon which there was any chance 
of escape. Yet, notwithstanding* all this evidence, tho 
French continue to claim the honours of Toulouse; and the 
government of his late majesty Louis Philippe gave its 
countenance to a project for erecting on the heights which 
Wellington conquered, a pillar or column to commemorate 
the glory of Marshal Soult and his army on the 10th of 
April 1814. f 

* LEurope pendant le Consulat et I’Empire, Paris, 1840* 

+ 1 Piet. Hist,* Reign of George in. E Quarterly Review,' vo3, 73* 
la this excellent review article* the whole of the vexed question about 
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When Strait proffered his allegiance to Louis XVIIL , a 
line of demarcation was drawn between the two armies in 
the south of France ; the head-quarters of Lord Wellington 
continuing to he at Toulouse. 

After visiting Madrid and Paris, and transacting an im¬ 
mensity of political business in those two capitals, Wel¬ 
lington returned to the south of France, and on the I4th 
of June, 1814, at Bordeaux, finally took leave of his noble 
army. 

Many of his best officers, and a very considerable portion 
of his most tried and veteran troops, were shipped off tor the 
war then unhappily in progress in the United States, and 
were in America, in the West Indies, or on the Atlantic 
Ocean, when they ought to have been with their great com¬ 
mander in the Netherlands, During the crisis of the bloodv 
day of Waterloo, not a few officers were heard wishing that 
they had on the field those “ Old Peninsulars,” instead of 
new levies and young troops, who had never before been 
under fire, or seen a shot fired in earnest. 

In the course of these remarkable campaigns, which 
extended from August 1808 to the middle of April 1814, 
and of which we have given only the great field-battles, 
Wellington had beaten, in succession, every French general 
that had been sent against him. Junot, Diaborde, Marshal 
Soult, Marshal Victor, Marshal Massena, Marshal Ney, 
Marshal Victor, Marshal Murmont, General Clause!, Marshal 
Jourdan, and Marshal Soult again, had all been foiled and 
defeated by forces, in nearly every instance, far inferior in 
numbers to their own. Nothing remained but for Welling ton 
to contend on the field with Napoleon Bonaparte himself* 
And this contest was soon to take place. No reflecting 
person acquainted with the condition of France, ought to 
have believed that the ex-Emperor of the French would Ion'* 
remain within the narrow limits of the Mediterranean island 
to which he had been consigned by the allied powers. 

the battle of Toulouse is discussed and set at rest. I have seen no 
h reuch attempt at refutation worth a moment’s notice* 
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On the 26th of February, 1815, Napoleon Bonaparte escaped 
from Elba. On the 1st of March he landed at Cannes, and 
on the night ofthe 20th of that month, having been joined by 
the whole French army, he triumphantly re-entered Paris. 
On the night of the 11th of June he quitted Paris to open the 
campaign in the Netherlands, where the English and their 
allies were concentrating their forces. As he stepped into his 
travelling carnage, his countenance, which had long been 
clouded, brightened up, and he said, with a confident tone, 
“«7e vais me mesurer avec ce Vilainton. ” (I am g'oingto 
measure myself with this Wellington). He had assembled an 
army of about 125,000 men, chiefly veteran troops, of whom 
25,000 were cavalry, and 350 pieces of artillery. With this 
force, he advanced' to the Belgian frontier on the 14th of 
June, and on the very next day the sfern conflict began. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Wellington had raised his 
force in the field to about 76,000 men, of whom not near one- 
half were British. Knowing that his adversary would bring 
with him a tremendous artillery, Wellington had applied for 
150 British pieces; but so miserably bad he been supplied by 
our government, and by those who kept the keys at Wool¬ 
wich, where there were guns enough to cannonade the world, 
that, when he united all his English pieces with those of the 
Dutch and German under him, he found he had only some 
eighty-four pieces. 

The Duke’s head-quarters were at Brussels, the capital of 
the country, which it was Bonaparte’s first great object to 
gain, and the possession of which would have given the 
French immense advantages—moral and political, as well as 
military. On the Duke’s left lay Marshal Bhicher, with the 
Prussian armv, estimated (after the junction ot Bulow’s 
jorps) at about 80,000 men. The old marshal was well 
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supplied with artillery, his government having' gent him 300 
cannon ; but, unluckily, his artillerymen were not very good, 
and he had to complain of the manner in which his guns 
were served wjien the French fell upon him. Blucher’e 
head-quarters were at Namur. 

The two armies were, of necessity, spread over a wide ex¬ 
tent of country. The Duke of Wellington's bad to preserve 
its communications with England, Holland, and Germany ; 
to be near enough to connect readily with the Prussian army, 
and to protect Brussels, BIucheFs army had to preserve its 
communications with the country in its rear and on his left, 
through which the reinforcements of the grand a Hied armies 
were to advance; be had to give the hand to Wellington, 
and, at the same time, he had to watch a long" extent of 
frontier; and on that north-eastern frontier of France there 
were many strong fortresses, which enabled Bonaparte to 
make his movements, and to attack wherever he chose 
without letting his attack he foreseen by the enemy. 

In front of the extended lines of the British and their imme¬ 
diate allies, the Hanoverians, Bruns wickers, &c., there were, 
besides country by-roads, no fewer than four great roads (paved 
roads, proper for the passage of artillery, and lor all military 
purposes); and it was became there were all these roads 
leading- from the French departments of the north, and the 
^rti-esses on the French frontier; and became the Duke of 
Wellington could not possibly tell or foresee by which of 
these roads the French might choose to advance, that part 
!{ 1S w ? r * widei J spread, in order to which them all, 

while the remainder ot his army was kept in hand, in order 
to be thro™ upon whatever point the attack should he made 
ngu in£t These men were every way better in and round 
Brussels than they would have been if bivouacked and can¬ 
toned on the h.g-h roads; and the artillery was also better 
upSki i°ti °t arm Wellington had not to spare • it was 
J* 1 - 1 ‘ at i skml ‘L ,ave a11 011 t,le field of battle, and 

at nd tL a k! v T SSlble }? which the ^ench might 
f B — general had, where it stood, the best 
eans of moving it rapidly to any one of them. If the 
guns had been collected on one point, and the enemy had 

% an0ther ’ ‘ he § lins couki have been so easily 
moved. If, as some commanders might have done, he had 
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Kept \m troops marching and countermarching from point to 
wint, he would very uselessly have wasted the strength and 
spirit of the men before the pay of battle arrived. 

Concentration of force is the finest of all things in war, in 
its proper place; and several of the continental armies, and 
especially the Austrians, had been, and continue to be, de¬ 
servedly censured for their practice of extension in line, and 
separation of parts. But there are cases in which the idea 
of concentration is an absurdity; and certain English writers, 
destitute of military study, and incapable of comprehending 
the simplest principles of the military art, have taken up the 
old criticism against the Austrian generals, and have applied 
it to a case to which it is utterly inapplicable* 

If, as he had once hoped, the Duke of Wellington had 
been enabled to commence operations by acting on the offen¬ 
sive, then he would have attacked Bonaparte on the French 
frontier in one or two condensed masses; and then Bonaparte, 
not knowing where the attack would be made, must have had 
his army stretched out in lines along that frontier, having 
merely reserved to himself (as Wellington did) the best plan 
and the best means of concentration when and where the attach 
should he made* But the Duke lmd net received from Eng*- 
land the accession of strength which lie had calculated upon; 
the grand army of Prince Schwartzmberg was still some¬ 
where in Germany, and, with none hut Blucher to co-operate 
with Jam, and with forces which, if united, would not have 
exceeded by 30,000 men the army which Bonaparte had 
actually in the field, it would incised have been rash to 
attack a frontier covered with numerous and well-garrisoned 
fortresses, or to invade France, where an army of reserve 
was collecting to support the army on the frontier. 

We trust that these few words will enable the reader to 
understand the absurd charge, that the Duke of Wellington 
was not only out-manoeuvred and out-generaled, but actually 
taken by surprise—an ignorant piece of babble, which \mb 
been recently and very ably exposed, hut wMch every pa¬ 
triotic and well-informed writer ought tc continue to hold up 
to scorn and derision, until the fallacy is utterly exploded, or 
left only in French hooks, where the truth in' such matters 
is never to he expected.* 

• See an admirable memorandum ss* &c batlie of Waterloo, by 
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It was on the 15th of June that Bonaparte crossed tlj| 
Sambre, and advanced upon Charleroi- At sunset, on the pre 
ceding; evening, all had been quiet upon the frontier, ana 
nothing bad been observed at the Prussian outposts. As tbs 
foremost of the French columns bad been put in motion as 
early as two or three o’clock in the morning, they feU sud¬ 
denly upon those outposts just as day was dawning. The 
outposts fell back, and then a report was sent to the Duke of 
Wellington, who gave his orders for holding his troops in 
readiness to march. But it was not as yet sufficiently clear 
that Bonaparte intended the attack upon Charleroi to be a 
serious one, and that he really intended to open his road to 
Brussels by the valley of the Sambre. The Duke, therefore, 
waited until correct intelligence from various quarters proved, 
beyond the reach of a doubt, that the advance upon Charle¬ 
roi was the real attack. 

It was useless to move, and he bad determined, all along, 
not to move, until he got information which could not be ol> 
rained before the event happened—that is, before the first 
French columns, advancing by the valley of the Sambre, were 
swelled to a great army—an operation which requires rather 
more time than is taken in the writing of a critical or 
rhapsodical sentence for a book* 

The certain and decided information was brought to 
Brussels by the Prince of Orange, who lmd so oftengone 
the pace” for the British general in the Peninsula. It was 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, and the prince found 
the Duke at dinner, at his hotel, about a hundred yards from 
his quarters in the park, which he had taken care not to quit 
during the morning, or even during the preceding day* 
The Prince of Orange was soon followed by the Prussian 
general Muffin, who brought accounts of the French 
onset, (£c.* 

Now that it was time to put his army in motion, Wei- 
iington put it in motion to his left. The orders for this 
memorable march were not decided upon in a scene of merri¬ 
ment and festivity, and at midnight, but in the Duke's hotel, 
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and at about five o’clock in the afternoon. These orders must 
have reached most of the corps by eight, and probably all the 
corps by ten o’clock at night. It Is quite true that the Duke did 
go to a ball that evening, and that many of Ins officers went 
* as well as he, because their business of the day was done, 
and because their presence was not required for such details 
as packing up the baggage, <fcc. The Duke’s being at the 
ball was a proof of his equanimity at the most critical 
moment of his whole life. The Duchess of Richmond’s ball 
was a gav one, and Wellington, and his officers present at it, 
were as cheerful as any part of that gay company. About 
midnight the general officers were quietly warned, and 
■quietly disappeared from the bull-room. Shortly after, the 
younger officers were summoned from the dance, but with¬ 
out any bustle, 

By this time the troops were mustering, and before the 
sun of the 16th of June rose, ‘‘all were marching to the 
field of honor, and many to an early grave*” 

Major M. Slierer, who seems to be in genera! very correct, 
follows the widely spread error (which Lord Byron has in a 
manner perpetuated in verse), that the Duke’s marching’ 
orders weredecIded upon at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball* 
We know that many persons present aft that ball believed tins 
to be the case; but the contrary is proved by the writer in the 
u Quarterly Review,” who has evidently had official sources- 
of information, and whose account we have followed. The old 
story is, moreover, at variance with the Duke’s memorandum 
for the deputy quarter-master general, of the 15th of June.* 
W e also gather from the latter valuable repertory that the 
Duke’s stay at the Duchess of Richmond's ball must have 
beeu but abort; for at halt-past nine in the evening, we find 
him writing to the Duke of Beni, and at ten to the Duke of 
heltre (General Clarke), who h:.d remained steady to the 
Bourbons. In the earlier part of the same day, the Duke 
had written a letter to General Sir Henry Clinton, and a 
very long letter, in French, and on the always difficult sub¬ 
ject of strategy, to the Emperor Alexander. And yet* 
forsooth, his grace was taken by surprise and flustered 1 The 

5 ** RcvieW) No* XC. Colonel Garwood, Welling'an I>&» 
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most surprising' tiling is liow so absurd a story ever obtained 
even a momentary belief. 

Before our officers, who Lad been at the ball* moved from 
Brussels, there had been some hard fighting. 

Jn the course of the loth Bonaparte had established his 
head quarters at Charleroi, and Bliieher had concentrated 
the Prussian army upon Sombref, occupying the visages of 
St. Amand and" Ligny, in front of that position; and 
Marshal Key, continuing his march along tlie road which 
leads from Charleroi to Brussels, had attacked, on the 
evening of the Ififch, with his advanced guard, a brigade of 
the army of the Netherlands, under the Prince of Weimar, 
and had forced it back to a farm-house on the road, called 
Quatre Bi ns, from the locaJ circumstances that the road from 
Charleroi to Brussels, and the road from Nivelles to Namur, 
intersect each other, and form, as it were, four arms or branches 
at that point. 

But the Prince of Orange had immediately reinforced 
Weimar's brigade, and had kept the farm-house as if it had 
been a fortress. This was the work of the loth. The time 
which would allow Key to bring up Lis main body, would 
also allow Wellington to bring up his, or, at least, a sufficient 
part of it to check mala the French marshal. 

But early on the morning of the 16th, the Prince of 
Orange pushed back Key’s advanced guard, and recovered 
some of the ground between Quatre Bras and Charleroi, 
which had been lost on the evening of the loth. A constant 
skirmishing was maintained until nearly mid-day, without 
any marked result in favour of either party.* At about 
half-past two in the day, General Pie ton came up to Quatre 
Bras with the 5 th division, and he was soon followed by the 
Duke of Brunswick's corps and the Nassau troops. 

Some hours before this the Duke of Welling ton had ridden 
Across the country to confer with Bliiclier, at Bry, about 
five miles from Quatre Bras. At that time Nov was not in 
strength in front of Quatre Bras, nor was Bonaparte in 
strength in the immediate front of the Prussians, at Li guy. 
But the French, having' all the advantages which are in- 

* Captain W. Sibome, Hist, of the War in France ami Belgium in 
1815, containing minute details of the battles of Quatre Bras, Li guy, 
Wovre, and Waterloo. 
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separable from offensive movements, massed their columns of 
attack quickly in Blithers from; and at the same time* 
iNey gathered his strength near Quatre Bras. 

r lbe game to he played was now opened* Bonaparte was 
to crush the Prussian marshal, while Way drove back the 
Bngiislx duke. As the Prussian corps of General Bulow had 
not joined, Bliicher, after making a most desperate resistance, 
particularly m the villages of St, Am and and Ligny, and afte? 
displaying the greatest personal bravery, was compelled to 
quit his position at Sombref. With a frightful loss, hut still 
wit i perfect order, the Prussians retired in the course of the 
nmbt upon Wavre. The French, who had suffered severely, 
did not pursue. But, in point of fhet, there could be no pur¬ 
suit, as the French did not know for some hours that there was 
any retreat; the Prussians had not ceased fighting until it was 
dark night. At daylight, on the next morning, it was easy 
to see that they were gone; hut it was not until the hour of 
noon that Bonaparte ascertained what route Bliicher had 
taken, and ordered Grouchy to follow Mm with 39,000 

mm. 5 


In tliis battle of Ligny, the veteran Bliicher, while chare- 
mg at the head of some cavalry, had his horse killed under 
him, and narrowly escaped the two perils—death and cap¬ 
tivity. lie had fought with all the hferoism 0 f a Paladin; 
even in the roar of artillery and tumult of the fi«ht, his 
voice was frequently heard as he shouted his well-known 
words of encouragement, “Forward! Forward, Forward, 
ray children! The active, intrepid, indefatigable Colonel 
(now \ iscoimt) Hardinge, who, for good reasons, had been 
sent by the Duke of Wellington to serve with the old mar¬ 
shal, was badly wounded and forced to submit in the course 
of that dreary night to the amputation of his left hand. 

About 10,000 levies, from the Prussian provinces on the 
.Kbme, behaved badly in the action, and dispersed as soon as 
it was over. This was not merely from their being raw 
recruits; the fellows were disaffected, and, in their hearts, 
inclined to Bonaparte and the French. 

w r j!. tIj f mea " time > JJey had failed in hh attacks upon 
Wellington at Quatre Bras. At a little after throe o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 10 th, the French marshal, who liad 
concentrated nearly 40,000 men, commenced his attack with 
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two heavy columns of infantry, a large body of cavalry, 
and a numerous and well served artillery. At that mo¬ 
ment there were not more than 19,000 of the allies at 
Quatre Bras, and of these only 4,500 were British infan¬ 
try, These last forces, and the Bruns wickers, were, how¬ 
ever, not to be broken by any charge or by any mode of 
attack; and Ney, after repeated efforts, was repulsed. 

We were very inferior to the enemy in cavalry and artil¬ 
lery. Ney had more than 50 guns, %vhile we had only 28, 
and no horse to depend upon except a few squadrons of 
Brunswick Hussars. We had indeed on the field about 
2j000 Belgian cavalry, but these were worse than nothing, 
for they could neither charge nor stand a charge, and at an 
early period of the battle, they fled for Brussels in the 
most disgraceful disorder. As they swept across the whole 
breadth of the road, and drew rein for no one, they carried 
away the Duke of Wellington and his staff as far as the 
village of Quatre Bras. The Duke and the officers with him 
soon got out of the vortex and re-appeared on the held 
of battle; but nothing more was seen of those mounted 
Belgians. 

The third division, under General Alton, now came up, 
and joined Picton’s unflinching fifth. Ney made another grand 
attack upon the left, but he was again met by impenetrable, 
immoveable squares of infantry, and was again repulsed. 
Ney then tried the right of the position of Quatre Bras, and 
advancing under cover of a little wood, and attacking in 
great force, and with wonderful impetuosity, he cowed some 
oi the worst of Wellington’s contingents that were posted 
'*&t right; but just as the Belgian infantry were giving 
way. General Cooke came up, and joined battle with some of 
the English guards, and the French were once more repelled, 
they gathered thickly in the little wood near the farm¬ 
house; but now the Duke of Wellington sent General Maife- 
aut an ns brigade to clear the wood, and it was presently 
cleared, and the French were seen retreating in great 


The enemy had never fought with more resolution or with 
greater funr. I hey liad come on shouting, “ Down with the 
Lng*li S !i! No quarter! No quarter!” Availing- theirwwes 
ot then great superiority iu cavalry, they had' made some 
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Haring and destructive charges. Catching the 42nd High¬ 
landers iu the middle of a field of rye, the cuirassiers 
charged them there, killed their brave colonel, and cut to 
pieces two companies which had not time to gain the square. 
But from that square there proceeded such a fire, and then 
such work with the bayonet, that only a few of the French 
horsemen got out alive from the rye field. In one instance 
the 44th, while engaged in front with infantry, were sud¬ 
denly attacked by lancers in their rear. There was no time 
for forming square, but the rear rank faced about in line, and 
in line they beat off the lancers and brought half of them to 
the ground. 

The conflict had been tremendous, the loss on both sides 
very great; but the British commander had completely 
repulsed Ney’s superior force, and had succeeded in his pre¬ 
sent great object, which was to prevent Ney from turning 
Blueher’s right, and thus throwing himself between the 
Prussians and the British. The two great battles fought on 
tliis day were only preludes to the greater massacre at 
Waterloo; yet at Ligny, Bliicher had lost, in killed and 
wounded, from 11,000 to 12,000 men, and Wellington 
had lost at Quatre Bras 2,3S0 in wounded, and 350 m 
killed. 

The latter loss wns made up entirely of British, Brun&- 
wicktTS, and Hanoverians. 

Among the slain was the brave Duke of Brunswick (he 
fell while rallying bis men who bad been shaken by an awful 
fire of artillery, and, like his father, he died the death of a 
hero, in fighting the inveterate enemies of his country), 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Cameron, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Robert Madam, and many other excellent officers, both 
British and Hanoverian. 

The loss of' the French amounted to about’ 4,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing; and on that side there fell a great 
number of distinguished officers. 

The glory of the day was all due to the British, the 
Hanoverian, and the Brunswick infantry. Among the 
British, the Highland regiments most signalized themselves* 
and among those Highlanders, perhaps, the 42nd bore the 
bell The long tried discipline and steadiness of this regi¬ 
ment, which was exposed to one of the most critical June- 
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^ires that can occur in war, never forsook it for a single 
moment 

Though surprised by a mass of French lancers before they 
could form the rear face of their square, they heat off their 
foes, hemmed them in, and either bayoneted them or took 
them prisoners, whilst the endangered face, restored as if by 
magic, successfully repelled all farther attempts on the part 
of the French, But the second battalion of the 44th (East 
Essex), and the 33rd (West Biding Y.}, which had once 
been Wellington’s regiment, and which long continued a 
favourite with him, may be said to have rivalled the 42nd. 

It must not be forgotten that during all the latter part of 
the action we were completely abandoned by the 2nd Butch 
Belgian infantry division, which amounted to no less than 
7,500 men! This gave our people good reason to anticipate 
how much they were to expect from such allies on the day 
of decisive battle. And at Waterloo the Dutch-Belgian 
troops confirmed tlieir evil reputation. 

The result of the two battles of Bigny and Quatre Bras 
was wbat has been stated, but lies of the first magnitude 
were thought necessary to keep Bonaparte’s cause up and 
alive in Paris; and Marshal Sou It, in a despatch to Marshal 
Davonst, now war juinister, did not scruple to announce 
that the Emperor Napoleon had beaten both Welling ton and 
Blucher, and bad completely separated their two armies— 
had separated them beyond the hope of ever uniting again 
in his front. u Wellington and Blucher, 17 wrote Soult, 
a saved themselves with difficulty. The effect was thea¬ 
trical : in an instant the firing ceased, and the enemy was 
routed in all directions.” It was announced that the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon would enter Brussels on the 17th i Another 
despatch, published in the Momteur , said, w The noble lord 
must have been confounded! Prisoners are taken by bands; 
they do not know what has become of tlieir commanders; 
the rout is complete on this side; and we hope to hear no 
more of the Prussians for some time, even if the} 1, should be 
nt ^} r * f° r the English, we shall now see what 
will become of them ! The Emperor is there ! ” 

Yerily they did very soon see what had become of the 
English, and at Waterloo they learned to their cost that 
Wellington was there. 
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As at Ligny, the fighting at Quatre Bras did not cease 
until the setting 1 -hi of night. “We fell back upon the road 
to Fra sues. The moon rose angrily—still a few cannon-shots 
were heard after daylight had departed ; but gradually they 
ceased. The fires were lighted; and such miserable provi¬ 
sions as could be procured were furnished to our harassed 
soldiery; and while strong piquets were posted in the front 
and Hanks, the remnant of the British and their brave Allies 
piled arms and stretched themselves on the battle-field. 17 * 
The failure of the French attacks on Quatre Bras, made by 
veteran troops in very superior numbers, seemed to most 
continental officers quite unaccountable; and Ney’s apology, 
for what all must admit to have been a defeat, is not main¬ 
tainable for a moment. Many of the Allies were raw sol¬ 
diers, and being a good many miles in advance of their 
reserve, the supporting troops reached the ground late in 
the day, Ney, afterwards, excused himself at the expense 
of the military reputation of his master, blaming him as the 
cause that the 1st corps of the French army u was idly 
paraded between Ligny and Quatre Bras without firing* a 
shot/' while he (Ney) was contending with Wellington* 
The French troops had never fought with more fury or 
ferocity. Horse and foot, they bad fallen upon our unsup- 
porte d i nfan try, screamIu g—“ D ow n with th e Bn glish ! N o 
quarter! IVo quarter!” The Brunswickers, witli their 
skulls and cross-bones on their caps, in commemoration of 
the bloody death of their former duke in battle with the 
French, and with the present death of that duke's son and 
successor, little needed such incentives; but the British 
troops were exasperated by the cries of the French, and 
were driven into an equal fury by seeing that the enemy 
really acted according to their words. The almost total 
absence of prisoners, after the battle, in the French and 
English camps, too clearly proves that little quarter was 
given on either side. 

On the following morning, the 17th of June, the Duke of 
Wellington made a retrograde movement upon Wnterloo, 
corresponding, indeed, to the retreat-movement of Blucher 
upon Wavre, hut in strict accordance with the plan and 
combinations which had been previously agreed upon by him 
* Stories of Yv aieiioo. 
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and the Prussian marshal. He retired leisurely by Genappe 
10 the excellent ground which he had chosen, and which, 
many dai s before, lie had most attentively examined. Per¬ 
haps the Held of Waterloo had an additional recommendation 
in the eyes of the Duke of Wellington, as it had once been 
selected by the great Duke of Marlborough as a battle-field, 
and as Marlborough had been prevented from gaining a great 
victory over the French upon that ground, wholly by the 
stupid obstinacy of the Dutch field commissioners, who had 
power to control his movements.* 

Although the retiring horn Qua tie Bras was made in the 
middle of the day, the French did not attempt to molest our 
march, except by following with a large body of cavalry, 
which was brought in from the right, or from the part of 
Napoleon's forces which had been engaged the day before 
against the Prussians at Ligny. A body of their lancers 
charged the English cavalry, and were charged in their turn 
gallantly, though ineffectually, by our 7th Hussars, who 
could make no impression on the front of their column, in 
the pass of Genappe. But when these lancers, elated with 
success, debouched ou a wider space, in front of Genappe, 
the Earl of Uxbridge (now Marquis of Anglesey) charged 
them with the 1st Regiment of Life Guards, and"fairly rode 
over them.f There was no standing against that charge of 
our heavy household ca?airy, on their large, powerful, and 
high-bred horses. In the enemy’s ranks, horses and men 
went down, and were literally ridden over. 

there appears to have been no more fighting on the road. 
Wellington gained the ground he intended to occupy ; and 
this brought him again parallel, ou a line running from west 
\o east, with BI tidier, who was at Wavre. 

Marshal was waiting to be joined by all the forces of 
which had fought Blticher at Ligny, except the 
tlL.000 men under Grouchy, who had been ordered by the 
Emperor to follow the Prussians, and, on no account, to quit 
their track. This junction took place in the course of the day 
and night of the 17th. That night, during which Welling- 

* Despatches of the Duke of Marlborough, edited by tt e late 
Senerd Sir George Murray. J 

+ Despatches, vol. xii, p. 480 . 
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ton's men lay upon tlie wet eartli, or among the dripping corn¬ 
fields, was a dreary night, with heavy rain, thunder, light-, 
nmg, and violent gusts of wind, A more cheerless bivouac 
was never occupied by an army. The dwq longed for the 
morrow* 
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WATERLOO. 

A. D. 1815. Sunday, June 18. 

That morrow came at las* ; but Sunday, tlie 18tb of June, 
was but a dull day; for, though the storm ceased, the 
sky was overcast with clouds, through which the sun rarely 
broke * 

“ All at once the scene became animated and exciting, 
Di ■urns, bugles, and trumpets were heard over the whole 
iieldj sounding the assembly ; and never was the call to arms 
in either army, responded to with greater zeal, alacrity, and 
cheerfulness. While the regimental inspections, telling-off, 
and preparatory arrangements of detail were proceeding, 
staff officers were seen galloping in various directions, and 
shortly afterwards the different brigades, which, by their 
bivouacs, had but family and irregularly traced the line of 
battle taken up by each army, were moved and distributed 
in the precise order prescribed by the two illustrious chiefs 
who had on that day, and for the first and only time, met tc 
measure swords,” * 

The position which the Duke had taken tip, was in front of 
the village of Waterloo, and crossed the high roads from 
Charleroi and Nivelles; it had its right thrown hack to 
a ravine near Merke-Brame, which was occupied, and its left 
extended to a height above the hamlet of Ter-la-Have, which 
was likewise occupied; and in front of the right centre, and 
near the Nivelles road, our troops held the house and gar- 
dens of Hougoumont, which covered the return of that dank; 
and m front of the left centre they occupied the farm of La 
Haye Suinte. By our left we communicated with Marshal 
±Siucher at_U av^e, through Ohnin, and the marshal had pro¬ 
mised the Duke that in case of his being attacked, he would 
* Captain Vv, Si borne. 
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support liim with one or more corps, as might be necessary.* 
In the rear of the British centre, was the farm of Mont St. 
Jcan 7 and a little further behind, the village of that name* 
The French often call the battle of Waterloo, (t the massacre 
of Mont St, Jean.”f 

The Duke’s force, united in the position above indicated, 
was 72,700 men. Of this number, including- the King’s 
German Legion, who merited to be classed with English 
troops, 3fi,273 were British, 7,447 were Hanoverians in 
British pay, and partly commanded by British officers, 8,000 
were Bruns wickers, and 21,000 were Belgian and Nassau 
troops, mostly of an inferior quality. There were good and 
brave men among the German troops that were classed under 
the name IVamru; but it is believed that the Duke would 
have given all the truly Belgian regiments for as m any com¬ 
panies of the Portuguese, who had Become under him nearly 
as good soldiers as our own. Let me repeat—and Jet it be 
borne in mind—that many of the troops, British as well as 
foreign, had never been under fire before this campaign ‘ 
while the enemy's troops were veterans almost to a man, 

Bonaparte had collected his army on a range of heights in 
front of the British position, and not above a mile from it j 
his right was in advance of Planch enois, his line crossed the 
Charleroi road at the farm of La Belle Alliance; his left 
rested on the Genappe road. Behind the French the ground 
rose considerably, and was skirted by thick woods; in the 
rear of the British and their allies, was the famed old forest 
of Soighies. Deducting* Grouchy's 32,000 men (who were 
looking after El tidier), and about 13,000 for the French 
killed and wounded at St. Arnand, Ligny, and Quatre Bras, 
and making ;i liberal allowance for stragglers, patrols, <£e., 
the troops collected must have been at least 75,000 in num¬ 
ber, Their order of battle was at once grand, simple, and 
imposing, H It presented to its skilful designer the most 
ample means of sustaining, by an immediate and efficient 
support, any attack, from whatever point he might wish te 
direct it, and of possessing everywhere a respectable fore# 
at hand to oppose any attack upon himself, from whatevei 
quarter it might be made. It was no less remarkable ibl 

* Despatch to Earl Bathurst, yoI xh. p, 481 , 

t “ FicL Hist.," Eeign of George III. 
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the regularity and precision with which the several masses, 
constituting thirteen distinct columns, advanced to their des¬ 
tined stations, than for the unusual degree of warlike pomp 
and 3d^h martial bearing with which the lines drew tip in 
their mighty battle-array. The French movements through¬ 
out were executed under the cheering and spirit-stirring 
sounds of bugles, drums, and trumpets, sending forth the 
long-cherished military airs of the republic and of the empire. 
The weather had now cleared up a little, and to the Anglo- 
allied army the crowning of the opposite heights by the 
French lines, with all its accompanying circumstances, pre¬ 
sented a magnificent spectacle/** 

Early in the morning, when Bonaparte mounted his horse 
to survey Wellington's position, he could see but few troops. 
This induced him to fancy that the British general, with 
whom he had come to measure himself, had beaten a retreat, 
and had left only a rear-guard* which would presently follow 
him. General Foy, who had served a long time in Spain, is 
said to have, replied, “Wellington never shows his troops j 
but if he is yonder, I must warn your majesty that the 
English Infantry in close combat is the very devil 1” ( &in- 

fanterie Anglaue en duel dm U diable.) * Marshal Sou It is 
said to have added his warning to that of 'Foy. But what¬ 
ever ivei-A the opinions 6? the marshals and generals who lmd 
really measured themselves with our great Captain in the 
Peninsula, it seems quite certain that Bonaparte began the 
oattle with a confident assurance of success, for he knew his 
own vast superiority in artillery, and he bad run into the 
woeful mistake that Marshal Blue her, dispirited bv the loss 
he had sustained at Ligny, would continue his retreat in 
order to avoid Grouchy, and would not rally anywhere near 
enough to support Wellington. 

Soan after ten o'clock on the Sabbath morn, a great stir 
was o jserved along the French lines ; and presently a furious 
attack was made upon the post at Hougoumont, on the right 
* centre. Hougoumont, with its farm-house 
% occupied by a detachment from General 
m guards, who maintained the post through- 
the teeth of desperate and repeated attack^ of 
the enemy- The first attack upon the right 
* Captain Siboiue- 
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of our centre was accompanied by a very heavy cannonade 
upon our whole line* This cannonade was kept up nearly 
throughout the day, being intended to support the frequent 
attacks of cavalry and infantry, now mixed and now separate, 
which were made along our line, from right to left, and from 
left to right. The Duke had nothing like the number of guns 
which Bonaparte brought forward; but such guns as he had 
were served to perfection ; and the advanced batteries of our 
centre, firing case-shot, committed a fearful havoc upon the 
French columns which successively attacked our post at 
Hougonmonk* The incessant roar of artillery on both sides 
for so many hours, gave to the combat a peculiar and awful 
character. There was no manoeuvring- either on the part of 
Bonaparte, or on the part of Wellington ■ the object of the 
British general was to maintain his position till the arrival of 
some Prusian corps should enable him to quit it, and crush 
his foe; the object of that toe was to drive him from hia 
position, and to crush him before Bliicher should be able to 
send a single battalion to his support. &nd to this end 
Bonaparte kept repeating his attacks with heavy columns of 
infantry, and with a numerous and brilliant cavalry, hammer¬ 
ing at us nearly all the time with his immense artillery. 
Never, throughout the whole of his career, had he received 
from his soldiers more unequivocal demonstrations of confi¬ 
dence in bis power, and complete devotion to his cause, than 
were manifested in this short and fatal campaign, by which 
that career was terminated. With an army Unis animated 
by one sentiment, and pi-esenting in appearance and material 
ail that his practised eye could deserve, it may readily be 
conceived that he fully participated in the confidence of a 
signal victory, generally entertained by his troops, and per¬ 
haps by all his officers who had not served against Welling¬ 
ton until now. 

At one moment the left of our position was in some danger 
through the sudden retreat of a whole brigade of Belgians. 

From each attempt, the French columns returned shattered 
and thinned \ hut fresh columns were formed and hurled 
against the same, or some other part of Wellington’s line* 
The repulses were numerous, the glimpses of success brief 
and few. In one of their attacks, the French carried the 
* The French haj 240 guns, the allies unly 150* 
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farm-house of La Haye Sainte, as a detachment of the light 
battalion of the German Legion which occupied it had ex¬ 
pended all their ammunition, and the enemy had cut oif 
the only communication there was with them. But before 
they yielded that farm-house, those brave Germans were, to 
a man, either killed or wounded, and as the French ^ave 
them no quarter, they all died* 

Fearful fighting took place at the farm-house of Hougou- 
mont, under the eye of the emperor’s brother, Jerome Bona- 
parte, who long' kept pushing' his columns of attack* Our 
Coldstream Guards and 3rd Regiment in advance of the farm, 
covered hy a hay-stack and the hedge-row of a lane, and 
our 1st Regiment, outside in the great orchard on the left, 
kept their ground and indicted great loss ; but the French 
rushed up to the garden walls, and were there sainted hy a 
deadly fire from loop-holes and platforms along those walls, 
winch laid prostrate their leading files. As more and more 
French infantry were pushed forward through the woods in 
support of this attack, Major Bull’s horse battery, recom¬ 
mencing its fire, spread destruction and confusion in their 
ranks. Fresh attacks, with vastly augmented numbers, were 
made upon the same point The covering hay-stack was set 
m a blaze by the French, but the Coldstream Guards held 
their ground until they saw themselves completely out- 
flanked and m danger of being cut off from all retreat* 
They then withdrew into the great court-yard, and endea- 
\ oui et o b oek up the gate with ladders, posts, planks, wheel- 
barrows, or whatever was nearest at hand. The French 

succ f ded “ forcing; the gate; but the defenders 
. too v themselves to the nearest cover, whence they poured 
fi, VP® n * he infers, and then, rushing for* 
Zi iS 1 * hand-to-hand struggle, which was dfe- 
tra B mshed hy the most intrepid courage on both sides. The 

Sn Wv„Z 8 U V- 1>e L rtenant-(folonel Maedonell, Cap! 
o j Gc * ch and Harvev, and Sergeant 

Graham, of the Coldstream Guards. Such of the French ns 

5ft tLe r^ ard feI1 a »«*&» to their daring 

her* beinf nieMi! t ! ie ■^ r ® n(dl “ sti *i increasing num- 
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die dying and the dead, remained in the hands of the 
British. 

Bonaparte ordered his cavalry to charge the British in¬ 
fantry in squadrons and in masses ; to charge home; to 
charge again and again ; and to find out some way through 
those ringing muskets, and those hedges of glittering 
bayonets! But this was work beyond the power even of his 
steel-clad cuirassiers, or of his long-armed Polish lancers: 
our infantry formed in squares, and the best of those horse¬ 
men hit the dust. At times the French cavalry were seen 
walking their horses about our infrangible squares, as if they 
had been of the same army. Some of their regiments gave 
proof, not only of great bravery, hut also of rare perseverance. 
All their efforts, however, were unavailing; and the dogged 
determination of Bonaparte in throwing them forward so 
repeatedly, to do what they were clearly incapable of doing, 
ended in their almost total destruction.* Their coup-de-grace 
was hastened by a magnificent charge of British cavalry.* 
Although the Scots Greys—“those terrible Greys!”—had 
astonished the French, and drawn from Bonaparte an in¬ 
voluntary exclamation of astonishment and admiration, our 
cavalry had hitherto been very little more than a spectator 
of the" field; it had suffered” somewhat from the incessant 
French cannonade, but all the horses *fchat were not wounded 
were fresh and vigorous ; and there were horses there of the 
true high English breed, and riders on them whom no conti¬ 
nental cavalry could hope to stand against! 

At the proper moment, the Duke of Wellington called up 
Lord E. Somerset's brigade of heavy cavalry, consisting of 
the Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, and the 1st 
Dragoon Guards, and directed them to charge the already 
crippled and disheartened cavalry of Bonaparte. These 
splendid regiments absolutely rode down and over their com¬ 
paratively feeble opponents; horses and men fell at their 
shock; the Cuirassiers, whose breast-plates had glittered in 
so many battles and victories, disappeared from the world as 
a corps, and became a thing that had been; they were com¬ 
pletely cut up. 

After this almost total destruction of his cavalry, and 
after the frightful reduction of his columns of infantry, 
* Piet, Hist. Rejgn of George III. 
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Bonaparte was, if not as good as beaten, at the least pat into 
a condition from which the Duke could have no thing to 
apprehend, even though no Prussians had come up. Except 
the Guards, every part of the French army had been en¬ 
gaged, repulsed, and flight fully thinned. Not a point of the 
British position bad been carried—not a single square had 
been broken; and though our loss in killed and wounded had 
been great, some of the Duke’s troops had not yet been 
engaged at ah, and all were full of heart and of confidence 
in their great leader. 

Bonaparte had invited Ney to dine with him that evening 
at Brussels ; and at six o'clock he is said to have remarked, 
that they would yet arrive there in good time. This is 
merely a say: at six p.m., and at no part of the day, did 
they see a chance of getting to Brussels. 

General CJausewitz may be taken as a competent, and as 
an unprejudiced authority as to the condition in which the 
two contending armies stood when the Prussians came up* 
Clause wits was chief of the staff to the third corps of the 
Prussian army. If he had prejudices, they were not likely 
to be in favour of Wellington and against Blucher. He 
knocks on the head the nonsense that has been circulated 
about the Duke having exhausted his reserves in the action : 
and he enumerates the tenth British brigade, the whole 
division of Chass£, and the cavalry of Collaert, as having 
been little or not at all engaged; and to these he might 
have added two entire brigades of light cavalry. Moreover, 
General Clausewifz expresses a positive opinion, that, even 
had the whole of Grouchy’s force come up at Waterloo 
(which it could not do, and which it was prevented from 
doing by Bonaparte’s lamentable mistake about Bliicher, 
and by the positive orders he had himself given to Grouchy), 
the Duke of Wellington could have had nothing to fear 
pending Bliicher’s march and arrival,* Had *} Marshal 
Forwards ” not come up when he did, the Duke wofchl have 
kept his own; and the last charges of the French, if made 
at all, would have been repulsed, as all their preceding 
attacks had been. But had the French retreated, there could 
have been no pursuit; and if Blucher had not been at hand, 

* Gcn^l ciatise^itz, as cited in Quarterly Review, No. 140 , article 
of £ Inciter.” 
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there miglr* have been a renewal of the combat on the 
morrow. 

Lord E, Somerset's heavy brigade of cavalry had made 
its annihilating charge: there was a pause in the battle; 
and it was about seven o’clock in the evening when artillery 
was heard at a distance, and a staff-officer reported to the 
Duke that the head of a Prussian column was now coining 
in sight. Very shortly after, Bulow’s corps, advancing upon 
La Belle Alliance, began to engage the French right- And 
now was the short agony for Bonaparte. He called forward 
his guard, which he baa kept in reserve for a last desperate 
effort. He led it forward in person, to the foot of our 
position; but, then, he turned aside, and took shelter behind 
some swelling ground. The guard moved onward, looking 
on Bonaparte as they passed him. “ Moritnn te mluiant”* 
He ought to have gone on with it, and to have died with it; 
but he neither headed it nor followed it ; nor did he, during 
any part of this day, expose his person freely in the melee of 
the battle, as he had done in the spring of 1814, in the battles 
of Craonne, Arcis-sur-Aube, and in other affairs on French 
ground. Hey went on with that great forlorn hope, and, 
unluckily lor himself, was not killed. The guard advanced 
in two massy columns, leaving only four battalions of the 
old guard in reserve, near to the sheltered spot where 
Bonaparte sat on his horse, sallow, rigid, and fixed like a 
mummy. The guards moved resolutely on, with supported, 
arms, under a destructive bre from our position. They w'ere ; 
met by General Maitland’s brigade of English Guards, and 
General Adam's brigade, which were rapidly moved from 
the right by the Duke of Wellington in person, who formed 
them four deep, and Hanked their line with artillery. That 
the Duke, on first moving them from some cover under 
which they had been screened, shouted out, u Up ! Guards, 
and at them!” is now recognized as a fable. His Grace, 
never did anything theatrically, and never used any such 
language to his troops. An aide-de-camp gave the^ order 
in the usual quiet maimer; tire officers in command of our 
Guards obeyed the order under the eye of their great chief; 
*md the Duke advanced with the Guards over the brow of 

r 


* Suetonius, in Claudian. 
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the low hill, and then stood to meet the last charge. When 
within fifty 3 T ards from the line oi the English Guards., the 
French Guards attempted to deploy; but the close foe upon 
them was too terrible ; their Hanks were enveloped; they got 
mixed together in a confused mass, and in that condition 
they were slaughtered, broken; and driven down the slope of 
the hit]. There was no more fighting; that Grand Army 
of Bonaparte—the last of all, and the most desperate of oil 
—never again stood, nor attempted to rally ! All the rest 
of the work was headlong, unresisted pursuit, slaughter of 
fugitives, who had entirely lost their military formations; and 
capture of prisoners, artillery, and spoils- The army was 
destroyed, as an army, before the pursuit began, Ir it had 
not been so, the Prussians could not possibly have found the 
pursuit such easy work. 

So long as his Old Guard had been kept in reserve and exposed 
to no lo^s, the Emperor might he said to have possessed the 
means of effecting a retreat. Under cover of those magni¬ 
ficent corps he might have withdrawn his shattered forces, 
and retired upon the French frontier, which was so near 
at hand. But this would only have given the English and 
Prussians the opportunity of leisurely completing their junc¬ 
tion ; and he knew that other armies were fast coming up to 
aid Wellington and Blucher in a march upon Paris, He 
had, therefore, felt that a victory at Waterloo, or utter ruin, 
was his only alternative, and, therefore, he had risked the 
Old Guard, and lost the only force which could have 
covered liis retreat. 

In flying, Bonaparte and his guards left about 150 pieces 
of cannon in the hands of the English. Before that flight 
began, Bliieher had been for a time hotly engaged at Planche- 
nois. At a farm-house called a Maison Rouge,” or 
" Maison du Hoi,” at a short distance behind Planchenoia 
and the farm of La Belle Alliance, the Duke and the Mar¬ 
shal met, and Bliieher, in the manner of the continent, 
embraced and hugged his victorious partner. Here Wel¬ 
lington gave orders for the halt and bivouac of his own 
fatigued troops, and handed over the task of further pursuit 
to the Prussians. Bliieher swore that he would follow up 
the French with his last horse, and his last man. He started 
off immediately with his two Prussian corps, who began the 
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chase with the encouragement of three cheers from the 
English army. * 

“ The guard dies, but does not surrender 1” This was a 
self-flattering fiction which the French afterwards recorded 
in prose and rhyme, in paintings, engravings, and sculptures, 
and in all manner of ways. But these flying French guards 
really surrendered in bands, and cried for quarter. Close to 
Genappe, Blucher captured sixty guns, belonging to the said 
imperial guard, together with carriages, baggage, 
belonging to Bonaparte himself. The moon had now risen, 
and in broad moonlight the Prussians kept up the chase, tne 
French abandoning all they had, and scarcely attempting to 
stop anywhere till they had got within the lines of their own 
frontier fortresses, from which they had issued with so 
much pride and confidence only five days before. The 
high-road, says General Gueisenau, resembled the sea¬ 
shore after some great shipwreck; it was covered with 
cannon, caissons, carriages, baggage, arms, and wreck of 
every description. 

In the meanwhile the British and their allies, hy the 
same broad moonlight, were counting their dead and picking 
up their wounded; or, rather, they were making a begin¬ 
ning, for those sad offices took up notion ly that night, but 
the whole of the following morning. 0 The loss had been 
immense. The British and Hanoverians alone had 2,432 
killed and 9,528 wounded, in the battle of Waterloo. The 
loss of officers was more than proportionate to the loss of 
men, above 600 having been killed or wounded in the British 
and Hanoverian corps alone. General Picton, who Imd been 
wounded at Quatre Bras, and who had concealed his hurt, 
was shot through the brain early in the battle, as he was 
leading his division to a bayonet charge. General Sir 
William Ponsonby, who was with the heavy eavalrv, was 
killed by a Polish lancer; his relative, General Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, was shot through the body by a Frenchman, was 
ridden over by the charging cavalry, and was speared, 
as he lay bleeding and helpless on the ground, by a 
savage Pole; but he miraculously recovered, and lived 
many years to charm all those who knew him, or who 

* Southey, in Quarterly Review, vol, sJii. Wellington Despatches, 
vol. xii, pp. 4, SI, 8. Sir Francis Head, Quarterly Review* General 
AlavAs account, &c, t &c. 
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ever approached him. Colonel de Lancy, the excellent 
quarter-master-general, was killed by a shot in the middle 
of the action. The Earl of Uxbridge lost his leg. General 
Cooke, General Halkett, General Sir Edward Barnes, 
General Barnn Alten, Lien tenant-Colonel Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, the Honourable T. Howard, the Prince of Orange, 
were all among the wounded, and most of them were 
severely wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Gordon, brother to the present Earl of Aberdeen, 
died of his wounds soon after being removed from the held. 
The gallant Duke of Brunswick perished, as we have seen, 
on tlie lfith, at Quatre Bras; he fell at the head of his 
own black hussars. The officers of several foreign nations, 
'Who came to volunteer their services to the Duke, did not 
escape unhurt: the Austrian general, Vincent, was wounded, 
and Count Pozzo di Borgo, who was then both a general 
and a diplomatist in the service of the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, received a contusion. The Spanish general, 
Alava, had some liair-breadth escapes. On the Duke s staff 
there was hardly an officer that escaped wounds or death. 
At one moment he had no officer near him to carry an 
immediate order, except a young Piedmontese gentleman of 
the noble family of eje Salis. 11 Were you ever in a battle 
before ?** said the Duke. “ Ho, my lord,” replied the young 
officer. u Then,” said the Duke, u you are a lucky map, for 
yon will never see such another,”* 

During the whole of the dreadful day the Duke was calm 
and collected, liis countenance was serene and even cheerful, 
except at times when his eve rested on the heaps of Ins 
killed and wounded. He stood for a long time near a 
remarkable tree with his spy-glass in his hand, and so near 
to some of the French posts that his features could he dis¬ 
tinctly seen by the aid of a glass. An Italian officer, who 
was with Bonaparte, told me, a few years after the battle, 
that the quietness of the Duke’s demeanour, and the tran¬ 
quillity of his countenance, struck him with dismay, and 
made him believe that he must have some enormous force 
concealed on the reserve of his position, or that Blacker 
was coming up hours before he did, I can conceive that tliii 
equanimity and perfect self-possession afterwards gave way 
for a time. 

* Sir Francis Head, in Quarterly Review* 
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u On the night of the memorable battle/* says a British 
officer, u the words and emotions of the conqueror will long 
be remembered with those who sat with him at supper, after 
the anxious and awful day had closed. The fountain of a 
great heart lies deep, and the self-government of a calm mind 
permits no tears. But this night, Wellington repeatedly 
leaned hack upon his chair, and nibbing his hands con¬ 
vulsively, exclaimed aloud, * Thank God, I have met him! 
riinnk God, I have met him! * And ever ns he spoke, die smile 
llmt lighted up his eye was immediately dimmed by those few 
and big tears that gush warm from a grateful heart.”* 

The conduct and movements of General Grouchy, upon 
whom the French would have thrown the entire blame of 
losing the battle, hns been grossly misrepresented and falsified. 
Grouchy, in tracking Blacker, could do little or nothing to 
injure him; and Grouchy was not up in time to take part in 
the battle with Wellington, simply because he could not get 
there in time, or, indeed, at all The Prussian general, 
/Phi el man, with 16,000 men, kept him and his 33,000 French 
fully employed on the river Dyle for several hours, during 
which Blucker threw himself between Grouchy and Bona¬ 
parte with his superior fore* s. When evening was setting 
in, when our cavalry was crushing the French, and when the 
Prussian Marshal was giving theo hand to the Duke, 
Grouchy was thirteen or fourteen good English miles off, 
with sorely fatigued troops. He was not at Waterloo, 
simply because he could not, by any possibility, be there. 
There was no treachery in the case. If Grouchy could even 
nave done that which Bonaparte too confidently expected he 
would do, he would not have been at Waterloo * but, in that 
case, no more would Bliicher. It was too much for the 
French to pretend they anticipated that Grouchy would 
prevent the junction of B1 tidier and Wellington, by driving 
the Prussians towards the Rhine, and be also on the field of 
Waterloo ! The day after that bottle he fell rapidly back 
upon the frontier of France, conducting his retreat in a 
manner which did honour to him as a general, t 

On the first day of his pursuit (the first after tl e battle), 


* Major M. Sherer, ‘Military Memoir/ 

* Piet. Hist, Reign of George IIL 
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brave old Blacker wrote to liis lady:—“My dear w.fe, you 
well know what I promised you, and I have kept my word. 
Superiority of numbers forced me to give way on the 17th; 
but on the 18tli, in conjunction with my friend Wellington, 

I put an end at once to Bonaparte’s dancing 1 . 

On the same day, the Duke (among other letters of con* 
dolenee and of business) wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen;— 
« You will readily give credit to the existence of the extreme 
grief with which"! announce to you the death of your gallant 

brother. He received the wound which occasioned 

his death, while rallying one of the Brunswick battalions which 
was shaking a little, and lie lived long enough to be informed by 
myself of the glorious result of our actions, to which he bad so 
much contributed by his active and zealous assistance, I can¬ 
not express to you the regret and sorrow with which I look 
around me, and contemplate the loss which I liave sustained 
particularly in your brother. The glory resulting from such 
actions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to me, and I can¬ 
not suggest it as any to you and his friendu; but I hope it* 
may be expected that this last one 1ms been so decisive, as 
that no doubt remains that our exertions and our individual 
losses will be rewarded, by the early attainment of onr 
just object. It is then that the glory of the actions in which 
our friends and relation have fallen, will be some consolation 
for their loss,” * 

There were many other officers of noble name and ancient 
lineage, whose loss was equally deplored by a wide circle of 
relatives, connections, and friends, as well as by all who knew 
them, and by the army at large. 

Major the Honourable Frederick Howard, f of the 10th 
Hussars, vvas slain, at the very close of the battle, in making 
a most gallant charge on the face and angle of a French 
square. Our Hussars charged home to the bayonets of the 
French guard, and a conflict of the fiercest kind ensued. 
Major Howard was killed at the head of his men He was 
slsot in the mouth, lie fell senseless to the ground, and then 
one of the imperial guard stepped out of the ranks, and 

• Despatches, vol. xii M p. 

+ Son of Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, and uncle to the present 
Earl of Carlisle, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Dowager Lady 
Dover, &c. 
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brutally bent bis betid with the butt-end of bis musket. It 
was said of him by a brother officer ,— u I never knew Howard 
do or say a thing one could have wished otherwise.”* 

“ Full many a warrior on that dreadful day. 

Brave, generous, gentle, breathed his soul away, 

But one more gentle, generous, or brave. 

Never in bottle found a soldier’s grave. 

# # * * 

Short were youi^angs, but ere the spirit fled, 

Heaven giant ybu saw that not in vain you bled; 

That your brave followers on the broken foe, 

With vengeance wing’d dealt many a deadly blow. 

Till mercy check'd each hand, and hade them spare 
The suppliant remnants of the vanquished square . tf + 

Such of the 10th Hussars as were up to make this daring 
charge (they were comparatively but a handful of men), were 
exasperated almost to madness by seeing the fall of gallant 
young Howard and three of his brother officers : not with¬ 
standing the rapid diminution of tbeir originally weak num* 
her, they continued cutting at the French infantry, parrying 
bayonet thrusts with their sabres, and spurring on to the 
very points of the bayonets. Although the square of the 
imperial guard, which was a very strong one, could not he 
said to have been broken, for the* veteran soldiers who 
formed it knew too well the strength of a square and their 
own power of resistance against such a handful of horsemen, 
yet, yielding to the pressure, that square continued to fall 
hack until it reached a narrow hollow in rear of La Belle Alli¬ 
ance, where it broke up and fled, in order to join the rest of 
the fugitives, who, for a length of time, seem never to have 
looked behind them, nor to have thought of their comrades 
in the rear. 

The loss of men and officers among the British, Hano* 
verian, and Brunswick divisions, was astounding! General 
Picton, when he went into action with the 5 th division, 
counted more than 5,000 men : at the end of their fighting 
that division could scarcely muster 1,800 bayonets. With 
two brigades of this force (counting about 3,000 men), ranged 

* Captain W, Sibome. 

+ Lines by a surviving officer of the 10th Hussars. See Appendix 
to Captain Sibome’s valuable work 
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side by side, in a tlnn two-deep line, Picton made head against 
three French columns, who amounted to nearly 12,GQ0 men, 
who had hitherto appeared to he victorious, and who, at the 
moment, were elated by the dastardly rout of the Dutch- 
Belginns. This was one of the noblest of the many heroic 
parts sf the battle, which are far too numerous to he enume¬ 
rated or even alluded to in a work like this. Though out¬ 
ranked and so enormously outnumbered, the British infantry, 
awaiting the word of command from the loud, and sharp, 
and well-known voice of their sturdy, dauntless old leader, 
stood as firmly as rocks, or as dwarf oaks rooted to the soil. 
Suddenly the French column halted and commenced a de¬ 
ployment to its rio'ht. Picton, seizing upon the favourable 
moment, ordered his men to fire a volley into the deploying 
mass, and the brief but full and condensed report of this 
volley had scarcely died awa) r , when Picton ’3 voice was 
heard loudly shouting, “ Charge ! Charge ! Hurrah 1” Some 
delay and considerable loss (particularly on the part of the 
79 tli Highlanders) were experienced in clearing the hedges 
in our front; but the check was brief, order was speedily re¬ 
stored, “ and thenj levelling their bayonets, the brigade dis¬ 
closed to view the glorious sight of a British line of infantry 
at the charge.”* 

It was during this*brief struggle near the hedges that 
Picton was struck by a musket-ball on the right temple. 
Though the wound was mortal, he did not roll from the 
saddle or fall to the ground—he died on the back of his war- 
liorse. ^ The mortal blow was first perceived by Lord Ux¬ 
bridge s aide-de-camp, Captain Horace Seymour, to whom 
Picton was in the act of giving orders for rallying the High¬ 
landers. Captain Seymour, whose own horse was just then 
mt and falling, called the attention of Picton’s aide-de-camp, 
Captain Tyler, to the fate of his general, and, in the next 
moment, the hero’s lifeless corpse was, with the assistance 
ot a private soldier of the nearest regiment, borne from off 
his charger by that meritorious officer, Captain Tyler. Thus 
fell the fearless old soldier, who, as the leader of the 3 rd, or 
fighting division,’' had acquired an imperishable renown 
with the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war. His 
spirit passed away amidst the roaring din of battle, and his 
* Siboma 
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eyes dosed on his last of Helds in the very moment of the 
advance of his troops to glorious victory.* It is said that 
one of Napoleon’s first inquiries on the morning 1 of this 
tragic day was— f< Where is Pic ton’s division ?” Long be¬ 
fore the dose of the day lie found out to his incalculable cost 
where it was! 

We have given the entire number of men with which the 
Duke commenced the action ; but it is to be borne m mind 
that out of this number—counting infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery—only 23,991 were British, and that of these 
our native troops many were quite new in the field of battle. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the Duteh-Belgian forces, who 
were so lukewarm or so untrue, and who did so little for us, 
counted as 18,384 in the Duke’s total. If, instead of these 
unworthy forces, at whom our indignant soldiers hissed and 
hooted on the battle field, and into whose Hying or sneaking 
ranks they would have fired, had they not" been restrained 
by their officers, the Duke had had but nine or ten thousand 
more troops of native growth and native courage, and innate 
loyalty and patriotism, the battle of Waterloo would neither 
have fasted so long nor cost us so much. The total loss of 
the British troops alone, in killed and wounded and missing, 
was (3,050, or within a trifle of one man in every four. 

The Hanoverian portion of the arnly, 11,110, was thinned 
by 1,818, or more than one in six; the King’s German 
legion, who counted 9,042, lost in the same way in killed, 
tvounded, and missing, 1,381 men. The small loss of the 
cowards or unfaithful need not be cyphered. 

Of the French losses in battle, since the commencement of 
these revolutionary wars, no accurate returns were ever 
made. After such a dolorous rout as that at Waterloo ther 
were less likely than before to count their killed and wounded 
—nor, in fact, could they have counted them at the time. 
Subsequently, however, estimates have been formed as well 
by French as by British and Prussian officers, and an ap¬ 
proximation to the truth is probably made in a received 
statement, that 25,000 French were put hors de combat on 
the field of battle* Add to this the multitudes that were cut 
or knocked down in the flight, or that perished on the roads 
from wounds and fatigue, or died in deserted villages from 
* Sibome. 
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want of food and surgical relief; and the list of mortality 
must ascend to a truly fearful amount! 

There was little more manoeuvring at Waterloo than there 
had been at Toulouse. It was all a battle n £ hard* direct 
fighting, consisting, until nearly the close of the day, of fu¬ 
rious attacks on the one side, and of indomitable defences on 
the other. Our success can he justly referred only to the 
admirable system of resistance formed by our great com¬ 
mander, and to the stamina and enduring valour of the 
soldiers whom he commanded. Chance had no effect upon 
results; Wellington's sure game was to act only on the de¬ 
fensive. Having' thoroughly matured his arrangements with 
Bliicher, for mutual support, he knew that, at the latest, be¬ 
fore night, the Prussians must be on the held. Bad weather 
and bad roads, swollen streams, together with the conflagra¬ 
tion of £ to wn on the line of march, which, to save the Prus¬ 
sian tumbrils from explosion, rendered necessary a circuitous 
movement,—-all these incidents, while they, of necessity, 
protracted tlm struggle on the actual battle-held for several 
hours beyond what might have been reasonably computed, 
only go to prove that the Duke, in accepting battle, under a 
w el Mounded belied that he should be supported by the fore¬ 
most columns of the Prussians in four hours (whereas single- 
handed he had to maintain the combat and hold his ground 
during the space of eight hours),‘had left nothing dependent 
upon accident, but, providing for the worst contingencies, 
mid formed his calculations with admirable skill, and with a 
justifiable confidence in the tenacity of his troops, and in 
what they would do ibr him if put to it. For hours the 
mass of our forces had only to stand still and act on the de¬ 
fensive, or to repel the assaults made upon them. In this 
long interval everything depended 1 * on their coolness, forti¬ 
tude, powers of endurance and patience, in the face of such a 
carnage as mortal man had rarely witnessed. Every mo- 
m e nt th e y stood brought Bliicher and his Prussians nearer 
to them. At one turn of the battle, when some of our 
squares were battered and reduced by his artillery, Bonaparte 
S ° uh ~“ How beautifully that English in- 
offiSAft j U w fc iv USt ° ive wa ? ! ” When some English 
JtlZ £ 1S ^ elh ^ to , withdKW the exhausted regi 
xuents, the Duke coolly said, “Will they stand?”—“Till 
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they perish!” was the reply. “Then let them stand, and 
we will stand with them till the lastj for the position must 
not he weakened,” said the Duke. 

To screen the fame of their Emperor and the glory of 
their veteran army, the French threw a heavy load of blame 
upon Marshal Key, and a still heavier one upon General 
Grouchy, But at Ligny Key had done his best, and had 
been foiled or beaten, and at Waterloo it was not he hut the 
Emperor who commanded. As for Grouchy, lie could not, 
as we have shown, be present in the light Had he dis¬ 
obeyed the orders which his master had pat upon him, and 
made a movement by Ids left, he would have effected nothing' 
beyond the delay of Napoleon’s overthrow for a night. Had 
he come up in the afternoon, the day would probably have 
ended in a drawn battle, and Wellington might have been 
obliged to retire before nightfall into the forest of Soignies* 
But in a very short time after Grouchy, Blucher, unimpeded 
and nnwatched, would have been up also; by dawn on the 
next morning the Anglo-Prussian army, issuing from' the 
cover of the woods, would have become the assailant, tc and 
with numbers far .superior to his own, who will pretend to 
say that Napoleon’s defeat on the 19th would not have been 
as certain and as signal as liis deroute on the 18th—upon 
that,fatal evening which closed upon a fallen empire and a 
lost feld?”* 

At Waterloo, in the 47th year of his age, the Duke of 
Wellington sheathed his sword never to draw it again on a 
field of battle. He won his last and crowning victory when 
full of health and vigour, and but little past the prime of 
matured manhood. 


'■* Maxwell. 
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NEPATJLESE WAR.—BATTLE OF MUKWANFOOB. 

A* D, 1810—February 27, 

With Waterloo our armies had done fighting* in Europe. 
In Asia our immense and constantly extending dominions 
continued to call upon our courage and skill, and to find 
employment, year after year, for many of our troops* When¬ 
ever we tried the pacific and non-aggrandizement system we 
were attacked by some of our neighbours or by some of our 
dependents, who, mistaking forbearance and a pacific dis¬ 
position for weakness, raised the standard of revolt, and 
endeavoured to form great hostile leagues against ns* 

Lord MintOj who assumed the governor-generalship in 
3807, and retained it to the close of 1813, was bound by his 
instructions, and inclined by his ow + n disposition, to eschew 
conquest and avoid war in continental India. His tranquil 
attitude only emboldefied the Nepaulese, the Burmese, and 
other turbulent people, to insult and even invade and ravage 
our frontiers, while other tribes in the heart of our territories 
began to form hostile combinations and to arm themselves. 
If his lordship’s government had lasted only six months 
longer he must—in spite, or rather in consequence, of his 
pacific policy—have found himself involved in extensive 
wars. His successor, the Marquis of Hastings, a brave old 
soldier, was compelled to draw the sword at once, for the 
Gorkhas, who domineered in Nepaul, retained that passion 
for war and conquest to which they owed their recently 
established dominion, and, except in the neighbourhood of 
our strong military stations on that frontier, it was found 
impossible to check their border forays. While some nego¬ 
tiations were opening, these Gorkhas of Nepaul attacked and 
murdered all our police officers stationed in Bootwnh 

Ihe Nepaulese war was rendered remarkable bv the spirit 
and hardihood of the Gorkhas, and by their rare skill and 
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rapidity in stockading- positions. As they advanced they 
covered their front, day after day, by strong- palisades, and in 
case of a retreat they fell back upon the works they had 
left in their rear—upon a long-, continuous series of stockades 
and fortified positions, whicli were generally placed in the 
strongest parts of the country, and which were to he 
approached only through dense forests, or narrow, steep, 
perilous mountain passes. It appears that while their army 
was on the advance, these positions were leisurely strength" 
ened by the Gorkhns, or by the other tribes who inhabited 
the country, and were in subjection to those fierce con¬ 
querors. 

The Kepaulese frontier was about 600 miles in length, 
and for the most part exceedingly rugjged; and the enemy 
had the command of all the passes of the mountains nnd 
forests. Very few parts of the country had ever been 
examined by Europeans. The Nepaulese were as jealous and 
vigilant, and as resolute in opposing the visits of strangers, 
as were the Chinese, from whom most of their tribes 
originally descended. * 

Lord Moira, however, resolved that his forces should act 
offensively along the whole line of the frontier, and break into 
the country from different points* For the whole plan of 
the campaign—which was clearly defective through want of 
local information — his lordship seems to be answerable. 
Major-General Marley, with the principal force, consisting of 
about 8 5 000 men, was to march upon Katmandoo, the capital; 
M aj or-Genera I Wood was to overrun all Bootwul and to 
menace Gulpa; Major-General Gillespie was to seize the 
passes of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, in order to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy to the eastward j and Major-General 
Ochterlony, with tlie 4th corps, was to invade the western 
provinces of the Gorkhas* The Gorkhas alone had at this 
time, about 12,000 fighting men, dressed, aimed, and dis¬ 
ciplined, in imitation of the Company's sepoys, and if this 
imitation was not very perfect, the men were robust, active 

* History of the Political and Military Transactions in India, 
during the Administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 1813-23. By 
Henry T. Prinsep* Esq. "Walter Hamilton. Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepaul and of the Territories annexed to this Dominion by the 
House of Gorkhb. 
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and courageous. The numbers of combatnnts collected from 
other tribes and disciplined only in tbe Nepaulese school, 
were high at some parts of the war. The strength of the 
country was great, being skirted and intersected by lofty 
mountains, and abounding in excellent defensive positions 
.As our forces advanced towards the frontiers, the Gorklia 
officers ordered that all the wells should be poisoned: bat 
this is a threat which has often been used, and ha.s never 
been carried extensively into practice. The Nepaulese mode 
. of making stockades in excellent positions, and the stubborn¬ 
ness with .which they defend them, proved more mischievous 
to the invaders. General Gillespie, who had had a narrow 
escape at the massacre of Vellore, fought his war well into 
the country, but was killed .on the 30th of October, 1S14 in 
a too hasty assault on the fort of Kalunga. General Wood 
failed completely in his operations, and General Marley failed 
so miserably, as to be taxed by the commander-in-chief with 
gross neglect and imbecility. The mistake common to all 
these commanders in the first Nepal campaign, appears to 
have been a too great contempt for these new and untried 
enemies. But the whole campaign must be considered as a 
war of expenment-as a war in a novel field, where almost 

Wna V , t0 > ilrn - “ Tt ^ allowed to the 
Goikhas, says the historian of this war, “that they were 

^r,nS e " enCed 39 well . as ® brave enemy: they had been con- 
Wai ’u m i t lS m enntains for more than fifty 
y ears, and knew well how to turn everything to the best 
advantage. Caution and judgment were, therefore, more 
equiredagamstthem than boldness of action.”* Genera! 
Oofaterlony, however, with his single division, gained Miant 
successes m the western provinces of the Goikhas defeated 
the enemy m several battles, drove them into the fort ofMn- 
cun, and there forced them to capitulate. By these vLtoHe 
the countries between the Jumna and Sutlej were effec u* 
al v cleared, to the great satisfaction of the Seiks and of the 
lull chieftains who were allied with the Company But X 

more'tlian^year W^ * bad al W lasted 
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tc ratify it, and then defied the English to another campaign 
in the heart of their own country. 

This second campaign in Nepaul commenced in February, 
1816, The entire management of it was left to Major-General 
Ochterlony, who had so ably conducted all his part of the first 
campaign? In opening it, Ochterlony had nearly 20,000 
effective men, including three excellent and entire European 
regiments, His Majesty’s 24th, 65th, and 87 th. The British 
soldiers were better suited to a war among lofty and bleak 
mountains, than were the sepoys from the hot plains of Hin- 
clostan. He divided his forces into four brigades, which 
were respectively commanded by Colonel Iielly, Lieutenants 
Colonel Nichol,"Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, and Colonel Hick* 
Colonel Kelly was detached to the right, Lieu tenant-Colonel 
Nichol to the left; the other two brigades, guided by Ochter¬ 
lony, moved straight through the forests to the foot of a 
pass, above which the Nepaulese were strongly posted behind 
their troublesome stockades. These works were altogether 
unassailable in front; but, after four days’ diligent search, 
Captain Pickersgill, of the quartermaster-general's depart¬ 
ment, found a route which turned the pass. In the darkness 
of night, General Ochterlony, in person, led Miller’s brigade 
through a deep and narrow chasm, and over the brow of a 
formidable barrier of hills. By seven o’clock on the follow¬ 
ing morning, the heights on the flank of the enemy’s position 
were occupied without resistance. Nearly at the same time 
Colonel Dick’s brigade, which had been left at the foot of the 
pass, moved up in front close to the other stockade; and in the 
course of the morning they found the triple fortification 
evacuated, in consequence of the success of Ochterlony 
operation for turning the position. Our troops were obliged 
to bivouac on the bleak mountain-tops for four days, waiting 
the arrival of their supplies and tents, as no laden animal had 
been able to accompany them, or to climb the hill which they 
had climbed. During the first two days, the men suffered 
extreme privations. But their gallant leader shared in their 
hardships, having no baggage, and sleeping under cover of a 
hut, hastily constructed for him by the men of the 87th, of 
boughs, cut from the gneen trees. By the 20th of February, 
the supplies and tents were brought up, and the roads were 
prepared for a further advance. The enemy, vexed and di*- 
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heartened at Oehterlony’s unexpected discovery of the routs 
across the first barrier of mountains, continued to retreat from 
stockade to stockade, until they came to the town of Muk- 
wanpoor, which stands on a hill, and which had both a fort 
and stockade. On the 27th, Qehterlony occupied a hill in 
front of Muk wan poor, and within two miles of that town. 
The Gorkhas endeavoured to recover this hill. In their 
first attack they drove in a weak outpost, and killed the 
commanding' officer, Lieutenant Tirrell, A small village on 
the hill, was, however, gallantly maintained, after the fall of 
Tirrell, by Lieutenant Kerr anti Ensign Impey (a grandson 
of Sir Elijah Impey), who were both publicly thanked in 
general orders for this service. Qehterlony threw forward 
the flank companies of the 87th, and the 27th Regiment of 
Native Infantry. On the other side, the Gorkhas poured forth 
2,000 men from their stockade in front of Mukvvanpoor, and 
showed a determination to gain the village and recover all 
the ridge of the hill. The English general then threw for¬ 
ward four more companies of the S?th, and the second bat¬ 
talion of the 12th Native Infantry, Again, on the other 
Land, the Gorkhas reinforced their columns of attack. Och- 
terlony brought his guns to play along the ridge j and there¬ 
upon the Gorkhas brought up some of their guns, and fired 
hotly on our camp and-line, where the general and his staff 
were conspicuous objects. After a stern contest, the enemy 
yielded to our superiority of artillery, and to a bayonet 
charge made by some of the British solders; and they fled 
beyond a deep hollow which separated the ridge from Muk- 
uanpoor. I here, however, and in a jungle, they maintained 
themselves for some hours, keeping up across the hollow a 
hot fire of artillery, which did little, and an incessant fire of 
musketry from the jungle, which did a good deal. But to¬ 
wards sunset, Ochterlony brought up a fresh sepoy battalion, 
and Major Nation, putting himself at the head of it, dashed 
across the hollow, charged with the baronet, and captured 
the nearest of the guns. After this the Gorkhas retired 
behind their stockades or into them fort, leaving their dead 
and wounded behind them. Hitherto they lied always shown 
the greatest devotion in carrying 1 off their wounded, Their 
loss was very severe; they acknowledged themselves that it 
exceeded 800 men. Our loss in killed and wounded was 
rather more than 200, 
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Tlie day after the battle. Colonel Nicol, who had been de¬ 
tached with his brigade to the left, joined Qchterlony, having 
succeeded in penetrating into die country by a pass near 
v Ramnughur and by the winding valley of a nver* Colonel 
Kelly, who had been detached with his brigade to his right, 
Lad also succeeded in finding a route which led him across the 
hills to the important fortress of Hureehurpoor. As usual, this 
tort Iiad a strong stockade in its front* But the Gorkhas com¬ 
mitted the same mistake here which they had committed at 
Mnkwanpoor, by abandoning an eminence at about 800 yards 1 
distance from their stockade* This ridge was instantly 
seized by a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel OTIallo- 
ran. The enemy sallied in full force to recover the ridge; and 
0 Hn]loran bad to sustain an unequal fight from six in the 
morning until near the hour of noon* But when a strong 
reinforcement from Kelly’s brigade came to the ridge of the 
hill, with two 6-pounders and two howitzers mounted on ele¬ 
phants, the enemy Led back to then* stockade* They left a 
considerable number of killed and wounded on the hill; and 
they made no further attempt to regain possession of it* On 
the side of the victors, only 4 Europeans and 4 natives were 
killed ; and 5 English officers, 23 English soldiers, and 25 
natives were wounded. Both the stockade and the fort of 
Hureehurpoor were evacuated in the course of the ensuing 
night* Colonel Kelly converted the fort into a depbt, and 
was preparing for a further advance, when he received in¬ 
telligence that the war was over. 

The defeat at Mukwanpoor had carried consternation into 
the court of Katmandoo. The Nepaui Rajah put the red seal to 
the previous treaty, which he had refused to ratify, and sent 
an envoy to General Ochterlony’s camp to notify that tho 
treaty was ready tor delivery* Other parties claimed to be 
partakers in the benefits of this peace, which, they protested, 
should, as far as they were concerned, be sacretl and last¬ 
ing. The Earl of Moira had wisely instructed Ochterlony 
^ot to conclude a treaty until the enemy were sufficiently 
humbled to make it safe to rely on their sincerity * but for 
the rest he had given the general in the held full powers to 
use Ids own discretion, in accepting the terms of the former 
treaty, or in advancing further demands, according to cir¬ 
cumstances and the state of the season* To humble th# 
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pride of these warlike tribes, and to destroy their prestige in 
the eyes of the peoples and rulers of India, was more impor¬ 
tant than to make acquisitions of territory. General Geliter- 
' Lony, however, determined to do both. He told the envoy 
that the Company must now retain all the territory in NV 
paul which their troops occupied, including the valley of the 
Rap tee, Hureehurpoor, &c.; that the Rajah must write a let¬ 
ter’to the Governor-General, to declare his submission to these 
demands ; and finalty, that he, the Gorkha negotiator, must 
present the ratified treaty on his knees at his (General Och- 
terlony’s) durbar, in the presence of all the vakeels in camp. 
To all these conditions the court of Katmandoo was obliged 
to submit The Gorkha negotiator knelt in the camp ; Och- 
terlony signed the treaty ; and then preparations were made 
for leaving a country which was becoming very unhealthy. 
Our army, however, did not quit the hills of jNepr.ul until 
two important forts were surrendered, as promised by the 
treaty, to our ally the Rajah of Sikhim* All the articles of 
the great treaty were executed with rare punctuality. The 
Governor-General, as a politic act of conciliation, restored some 
of the conquered territory, after a straight, plain, unmistake - 
able frontier for the Company’s dominions had been settled, 
drawn, and marked* at certain distances, with pillars ot 
masonry, in order to prevent any future disputes. This fix¬ 
ing of a frontier was of very great importance. The lesson 
which the Hepaulese received from Oehterlony made a last¬ 
ing impression ; they have never since given us any trouble; 
and, instead of fighting against us, some of their best ami 
bravest men have long been fighting* for us. The Gorkhas 
in our pay have been faithful to the Gompany, and valorous 
on the field of battle. 

The able officer who bad so well managed the second 
and last campaign was properly honoured and rewarded.* 
He was a man oh genius, and not above learning what 
was useful even from a semi-barbarous enemy. If he had 
been a man of routine, or a formalist and pedant attached 
exclusively to one art of war, either he would never have 

* He received the Order of the Hath, and was afterwards created a 
h&rortet. The East India Company voted a pension of 1,0001, per 
annum lo Ma jor- Gen oral Sir David Oehterlony, Bart,, and K.Cdh, in 
acknowledgment of Ms splendid services in the Nepaulese war* 
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threaded the passes and labyrinths of Nepaul* or he would 
have been sacrificed with his whole army ’long- before reach¬ 
ing 1 Mukwanpoor. But Gchterlony saw that the resource of 
stockades would be equally available to an invader ; that it 
might be made to cover and secure every advance of the 
British* and be thus turned against the invaded ; and that 
it placed the issue of the war in the power of continuance. 
He therefore adopted the Nepaulese system of stockading 
both in his first and second campaign* and to this he was 
principally indebted foy his success* By this means the 
operations of our divisions which penetrated the hills were 
converted into a war of posts* and depots and weak detach¬ 
ments were put in a position of security when the main divi¬ 
sions were far away. He also attended sedulously to his 
commissariat* establishing and stockading good magazines 
for provisions as he advanced. It* at any time* he had been 
compelled to retreat* his troops would have found food and 
shelter provided for them in these fortified depbts. 

Little advance was or could he made in Nepaul until we 
adopted the plan of stockading posts, which the nature of 
the campaign frequently rendered it necessary to place, be¬ 
yond the limits of prompt succour. Had this plan been 
adopted at the beginning, several serious disasters would not 
have happened. “It was, however*” adds Mr. Prinsep* 
** altogether a new thing to the Bengal army ; for, from the 
earliest days* there had never been works thrown up for the 
defence of an outpost. ... Sir David Ochterlony has 
the merit of having first resorted to this plan, and of having 
adopted it* too* as a resource of prudence which occurred to 
his own mind, not taught to him by the experience of disas¬ 
ter, as was the case with others/’* 

The strength of the Nepaulese stockades was* at the be¬ 
ginning of the war* greatly miscalculated. Made up, as 
they were* of rough hewn wood and stones* heaped together 
between an inner and outer palisade, they were* in appear* 
nnce* so contemptible as to invite assault without even seem¬ 
ing to require any previous breaching. On the plains* much 
more formidable-looking places were constantly carried in 
that way* But appearances were very deceptive] and the 

* History of Political and Military Transactions in India during the 1 
Administration of the Marquis of Hastings.—1813-1S23, 
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Gorkhas, having a just confidence in their defences, always 
stood boldly to them, and made the assailants pay dearly for 
their temerity* Our lighter artillery made little or no im¬ 
pression, and as the difficulty of bringing; up heavy guns was 
great, the stockades were, in truth, most formidable defences* 
The wood and other materials for raising them were ever}" 
where at hand, and the celerity with which they could be 
prepared in any position formed a mam source of the strength 
of the country* But this was a resource equally available to 
an invader. By the-adoption of the stockading system, the 
operations of our divisions were converted almost entirely 
into a war of posts.* 

The disasters attendant on our first campaign in the hills 
of Nepaul, were not without salutary consequences* To the 
officers of the Bengal army, in particular, were the lessons of 
the war much needed: precipitancy and want of caution 
were qualities bred in them, by an uninterrupted course of 
easy victory. From the days of Clive down to those of Lord 
Lake, they had, generally speaking, only to show them¬ 
selves, and march straight against their enemy, to ensure his 
rapid flight* They naturally carried into the hills the same 
contempt of the foe which their victories in the plains had 
engendered; and tluy were taught only by painf ul experi¬ 
ence to make sufficient allowance for the entire change of 
circumstances in this new field of action* f 

There is only one greater mistake than thinking too much 
of an enemy, and that is-—thinking too little or too meanly 

nf llim J 



*c. In this valuable work, fetches and 

are given* See vol* i*, p. 138, * 
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BATTLES OP NAGPOQR. 

A. D. 1817. November 20—December 16* 

Afteh bringing t]ie Nepaulese to reason, the Marquis of 
Hastings found himself at war, at one and the same moment, 
with the Pindarree free-booters, the treacherous Peishwa of 
the Mahrnttas, the Rajah of Nagpoor and other foes* The 
affair with the Pindarrees, though it lasted nearly two years, 
was rather a hot chase than a war, but the Peishwa and the 
Rajah gave occasion to some brilliant feats of arms. 

Apa Sabeb 3 Rajah of Nag poor, through the murder of hi$ 
cousin, irritated against the English resident, and disgusted 
with the treaty he had concluded with the Company, had 
fully made up his mind to join the Peishwa and the Pindar¬ 
rees. He was duly informed of the mighty preparation* 
made at Poonah, and of the promises of other Mahratta 
princes to make common cause with their nominal suzerain ; 
and he had been led into the belief that the British power 
was incapable of resisting the confederacy. Apa Salieb 
therefore began to collect his troops and to make new levies, 
protesting all the while to Mr. Jenkins, our resident, that he 
detested the treachery of the Peishwa and was eager to serve 
the Compan 3 % Yet was he but a clumsy hypocrite, for he 
received a dress of honour and a title from the court of Poo- 
nali, and went in state to his army to put on the dress and 
to assume the title in the presence of his troops. And at 
this time, though be might be ignorant of the facts, tli# 
Peishwa bad been beaten and driven from his capital by the 
British. Mr. Jenkins called in a brigade from its canton¬ 
ments, and posted it round the Residency, which was situ¬ 
ated a little to the west of the city of Nagpoor, and separated 
from it only by a small ridge. The brigade was scarcely 
posted ere infantry, cavalry, and artillery, began to gather 
round the Residency* 
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On the following day, the 26th of November, some of the 
Rajah’s infantry and artillery commenced a fire upon the 
ridge which was occupied by our brigade. This continued 
from sunset till two hours after midnight. Our troops suf¬ 
fered very severely ; Captain Sadler, the officer in command, 
was killed ; and Captain Charlesworth, the next in command, 
was wounded. But several assaults made to carry the hill 
were repulsed with considerable loss to the enemy. When' 
they ceased firing, our troops laboured might and main to 
strengthen their position, which had been taken up in haste: 
they had but few intrenching-tools to make artificial de¬ 
fences ; hut they placed along the exposed brow of the ’hill 
sacks of flour and wheat, and anything else capable of aflfbrfl¬ 
ing some cover. At daybreak the enemy recommenced their 
fire with greater fury, having brought more guns to bear 
upon the ridge, Masses of their cavalry showed themselves 
all round our position, and the Arab infantry in the Raj all’s 
service displayed great resolution and confidence. An acci¬ 
dent happening to one of our guns, these Arabs rushed up 
the hill, seized it, and pointed it with murderous effect 
against our next post, having first put to the sword all the 
wounded that had fallen round the gun. Their first shot 
from that gun killed Doctor Neven, the surgeon, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Clarke ; the second, a round of grape, killed the resi¬ 
dent’s first assistant, Mr. (Jeorge Sotheby, and totally disabled 
four men besides. The camp-followers and the women and 
children of our sepoys set up a wild shriek; and our position 
was mtamee by the fierce Arabs: the day seemed lost and a 
hoiTible butchery inevitable, when Captain Fitzgerald made 
a brisk and most gallant charge with the cavahy of om 
brigade, which consisted of only three troops of the 6th 
Bengal regiment. Heading the little column himself, and 
dashing across a nullah and over the ridge, Fitzgerald 
charged one mass of the enemy, drove them from their guns, 
turned them upbn them, and then retired towards the Re¬ 
sidency, dragging the captured guns with him and firing as 
he retired. Our people on the ridge set up a joyous shout, 
and a detachment of them advanced against the fierce 
A mbs, who kept their ground though those who ouaht to 
have supported them were running away. These Arabs, 
uowever, could not stand the bayonet charge; they were 
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driven from the post, the guns they had captured were re¬ 
covered, and two other guns which the enemy had brought 
up were takes. In heading this desperate charge, Captain 
Lloyd and Lieutenant Grant particularly distinguished them¬ 
selves, Grant was wounded three times, and his third wound 
proved mortal. Tire Arabs lay thick round the guns among 
the British and the sepoys they had butchered. As soon as 
this charge was crowned with success, Apa Sabeb's troops 
gave way on every side, and about the hour of noon they 
ded from the held in panic disorder, leaving all their artillery 
to the conquerors. 

Thus ended a conflict more desperate than any that had 
taken place in India since the days of Clive, when handfuls 
of the Company's troops repeatedly sustained and triumphed 
over the attacks of large native armies. Apa Saheb, at 
Nngpcor, like the Peishwa at Poonah, had reckoned with 
certainty on his ability to overwhelm the small force stationed 
at his capital. As soon as he was undeceived in this par¬ 
ticular, he expressed the greatest contrition, and endeavoured 
*o obtain the forgiveness of the English by his prostration 
and a prompt submission. When the battle was over and 
his army well beaten, he sent vakeels to the resident to ex¬ 
press his grief, and to disavow having himself authorized the 
attack. Sir. Jenkins would give no answer until the Rajah’s 
army was entirely disbanded. 

Anon Company's troops poured into the country from 
every quarter. As early as the 29 th Lieu tenant- Colonel 
Gahan a rived at the Residency with two battalions and three 
troops of horse, two galloper guns, supplies of ammuni¬ 
tion, Ac. 

The fighting on the 26th and 27th had been so hard, that 
our troops engaged had consumed nearly all their powder, 
they had only a few rounds left when the" Arabs were beaten. 
If the Rajalfs people had renewed their attack with any 
spirit, the conquerors must have been conquered through 
mere want of ammunition, but now they were safe; and the 
force collected round the Residency would have sufficed to 
beat the Rajah's army in the field over and over again. But 
it was of the utmost consequence that Apa Saheb should be 
entirely crushed with the utmost rapidity, in order that the * 
grand campaign should proceed against the Pindarrees and 
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then supporters, and that other vacillating allies should ba 
deterred from following his example by learning the teiTible 
example of English vengeance—by hearing, in one bmitk, 
that the Rajah of Nagpoor hud risen in arms, tiiat the Rajah 
of Nagpoor had been beaten and his power annihilated. 
Accordingly, the Marquis of Hastings, who was himself on 
the Nerbuddft, sent still more troops to Nagpoor. Major 
Pitman reached that city on the 5 th of December, find 
Brigadier-General Doveton arrived there on the 12th* Bri¬ 
gadier-General Hardy man followed, but did not arrive until 
after everything had been settled by Doveton. On the morn¬ 
ing' of the 35th of December, Mr, Jenkins informed the 
Rajah that the only means of saving his army from imme¬ 
diate attack, and himself from ruin, was to accept the follow¬ 
ing terms: lo acknowledge 'that by his defection lie had 
placed his territories at the mercy of the British government; 
to give up all Jiis artillery; to disband all Ins Arabs and other 
mercenaries, who were to march off and leave the city ami 
fort of Nagpoor to the sole occupation of the British f to go 
him j f art J^ res ^de at the British Residency, as an hostage 
for the performance of these conditions* His answer must 
be delivered at the latest by four o'clock the next morning: 
and it no answer came he was to be attacked at that hour. 
But he was given to understand that if he submitted to the 
terms proposed, no very great sacrifices would he required 
from him, Apa Sahel* endeavoured to temporize. Mr. 
Jenkins extended the period from four to seven o'clock the 
next morning* 

® ut « Opening of the loth, General Doveton beat to 
wma, ap p roached dosor to the town, and there bivouacked 
for the nigh*. At six o’clock in the morning, the Rajah 
sent to say that the Arabs would not allow him to come 

Ks t0 All 2a 8 ?i 8h >“ # fi *? for a res P ite of Uvo or three 
hour; • A , S,w Sp e t mt Dov ? to ? would Bitre was for two 
liouis. Apa Saheb must come in by nine o’clock, or abide 

the consequences. As nine o'clock came, and as the R<m). 

cw s«rsrR^^ vanced in or< i erof hmie to a p°^° n 
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artillery in tlio arsenal arid in the camp should he delivered 
up. General Dove ton, suspecting 1 mischief, if not from the 
treachery of the Rajah, from the desperation of the Arabs 
aud the other mercenaries, instead of sending- a party to 
take possession of the guns, advanced his whole line by open 
column of companies. The arsenal, wherein were thirty-six 
guns, was taken without resistance; hut as Doveton pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Rajah’s gardens a heavy fire of artillery 
was opened upon Ms front and right hank. Through the 
General’a prudence and foresight he was not unprepared for 
this attack: his cavalry and horse artillery were with him; 
and, while his infantry charged in front, they made a detour, 
and got on the flank of the enemy. In less than an hour 
all the batteries were carried, and seventy-five more guns, 
morfcai-s, and howitzers, were in our hands: the Arabs and 
all who had stayed to fight were put to flight, and the camp 
was also taken, with forty elephants and all Apa 3 a helps 
camp equipage. But the Are of the fierce Arabs had cost 
us in killed and wounded 39 British and 103 native soldiers. 
Part of the Arab infantry fled into the city, and occupied 
the fort, within which were the Rajah's palaces and other 
strong buildings ; and they maintained themselves with such 
desperation that it was not until the 30th of December that 
they could be driven out. DovetonV siege artillery had not 
come up, and in an attempt to storm the fort through an in- 
sufficient breach, he lost 90 killed and 170 wounded, in¬ 
cluding one officer among the killed and two among the 
wounded. With the departure of these daring Arabs resist¬ 
ance ceased; the Rajah and all his country were at our feet. 
Ihe fate of Apa Saheb remained in suspense for a few 
months* 

In the mean while the Pindarree forces, though not yet 
annihilated, had been shattered and scattered in spite of all 
the extensive combinations made to support them as the 
great van guard of the Mahrattas. The Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings, commonder-in-chief as well as governor-general, had 
resolved to take the field and to direct the main operations 
of the campaign in person. His preparations were all on a 
gigantic scale. The army of the Bengal presidency, com- 

* H* T- Prinsep. “ History of Political and Military Transactions, 
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roanded by the Governor-General in person, and called the 
Grand Army,” counted 40,000 fighting- men. The Ma¬ 
dras troops, which took the field under the designation of 
the “Army of the Deccan,” numbered 70 ,400 fio-htin<- 
men. A part of the Bombay army was put in motion from 
toe side of Gnzerat, to co-operate in' the general objects 
of the campaign; and, after the rupture with the Peishwa 
another division of the Bombay army was employed in re¬ 
ducing that prince’s fortresses in the Konkan. Counting the 
irregular cavalry supplied by the allies or dependents of the 
Company, the whole force brought into the field must have 
exceeded 130,000 men; and of these forces above 13,000 were 
British soldiers. No such army had ever yet marched under 
ZJ 0l :V “ W?' H wasnot P oss >hle to estimate the 
0f nr a ° ur enemies i b,lt it “ay he rouglily 
\ t ie , M ± atta eonfedei ' ac y had 130,000 hoim 
SO,000 foot, and o80 guns, while the different fragments 

Sm,f e nTAm d °V l el - Pm<lan ' ee aI1 'es would form a total of 
a - b jf M°,’ 00 , 0- . But it was not the number of these undis- 
ciphnedbarbarmns thatwas to be taken into consideration: 
it was ti e very extensive—the indefinable field of the war 
toe number and strength of the fortresses in Central S 
Jookan, amd elsewhere, the facilities which the Mab- 
rattas possessed for miking flying marches, and for emb ir- 
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E^ex after the brilliant combats at Nagpoor, the war con¬ 
tinued to spread, and other native princes and potentates, 
more or less openly, entered into it or supported our nume¬ 
rous enemies in the field. 

TJVhile the forces under the Marquis of Hastings, and the 
divisions under Hislop, Malcolm, Marshall, Keir, Adams, and 
other officers, were chasing- the Pindarrees from moor and 
mountainj valley and jungle, or reducing* the forts in Malwa, 
Brigadier-Gen era! Smith, Who had been reinforced at Poonah, 
prepared for an active pursuit of Bnjee Kao, tbe fugitive 
Peishwa, who had flitted hither and thither like an ignis 
fatmts. Mr. Mount stunrt El p bins tone, having organized a 
police and a provisional administration for the city of Foonah, 
nccompan ied General Smith’s division^ which began its march 
at the end oi November. Gokla, one of the Peishwa’s evil 
advisers, but one of his bravest officers, attempted to defend a 
ghaut leading to the high land where theKistna has its source, 
and where the Peishwa had found a refuge and a rallying 
point; but the Mahratta was beaten, and the pass was cleared 
by the British with great ease. No fighting, but rapid and 
most wearying marches ensued, the Peishwa’s army fly¬ 
ing in a sort of zigzag, and the Peishwa himself always keep¬ 
ing in advance of his main body. At last the Mahratta 
succeeded in getting round Smitlfa division ; and then, pass¬ 
ing between Poonah and Seroor, he moved northward as far 
as \\ uttoor, on the road to Nassik.* Here he was joined by 
his long-lost favourite Thimbu kjee, who brought with him a 
considerable reinforcement of horse and foot* Tnmbukjee 
bad collected these forces in various directions, but a good 
part of them appear to have been Pindarrees* But for the 
good fights made in front of (be Residency at Nagpoor, and 
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within the walls of that city, A pa Sahel) would ha\e accom¬ 
panied Trinibukjee with his large army and his desperate 
Arabs. After he had discovered the direction the Peishwa 
had taken, and had recruited his own worn-out cattle/General 
Smith, on the 22nd of September, started again in pursuit. 
This headlong* race to the northward brought Smith close 
upon the rear of the Mahrattas; hut, with the lubricity of 
eels, they slipped through his fingers, and, making a flank 
movement behind some hills, they turned suddenly to the 
south, and retraced their steps towards Poonaln Colonel 
Burr, who commanded in that city, apprehending an 
attack, solicited the reinforcement of a battalion from 
Seroor. 

Captain Francis French Staunton,* of the Bombay estab¬ 
lishment, was forthwith detached from Seroor with about 
COO sepoys, 300 auxiliary horse, and two six-pounders. The 
distance was only two short marches. Staunton began Ids 
march from Seroor at eight o’clock in the evening of the 31st 
of December, and at ten the next morning he reached the 
heights of Corregaum, about half-way to Poonah, when, 
■looking down upon the plain which lay between him and that 

S!4Jfi Saw tlie i ^ole of tlje Pcishwa T s army, estimated at 
-U,UOO horse and several thousand foot. His march to Poonak 
was intercepted, and be himself was in great danger of ieing 
cut oft, riie brave officer did what the circumstances of the 
case required: ho made a dash at the village of Carre-mum 
(which stood on the heights, and which was composed of a 
number of stone houses with strong stonewalls round the 
gardens), hoping to gain possession of it before it could be 
obtained by the enemy. But the Mahrattas, or rather the 
Arabs, who composed the main body of their infantry, worn 
as near to the village as was Captain Staunton; and as nj 
entered at one side, and took possession of some of th - 
r e + ^ nJ f CJltmd at th ? opposite side and took pos- 
ben vZ m° 10T2SeS ; ^ terrible struggle ensued, at first 

V iie Company s troops and the Arabs for the posses- 

ftd afmn T T e ° t and then between our liand- 

] f p ***&&* whol e Of the Mahrattn nrmv. Un- 
loi tmmtely Captain Svvanstnn, who commanded bur 300 

Subsequently Colonel F. Staunton, C.R 
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auxiliary horse, was wounded early in the day, and his weak 
squadrons could not show themselves in face of the masses of 
Mahratta cavalry. The enemy, who had been running' too 
fast to carry artillery with him, brought up only two guns; 
but if there was an equality in this particular arm, their in¬ 
fantry exceeded ours by ten to one. Nevertheless, our ad¬ 
mirable sepoys maintained their post, and kept up an incessant 
right from the hour of noon till nine in the evening, during 
which time they had no refreshment, and not even a drop o£ 
water to drink. Attack after attack was made under the eye 
of the Peishwa, who stood, no doubt, at a safe distance, on a 
neighbouring hill. They had all tidied, when Lieutenant 
Chisholm, the officer of artillery, with most of his men, hav¬ 
ing been killed at a post near a pagoda, and the European 
officers having been disabled except three, the Arabs charged 
and obtained possession of one of our two guns, which was 
stationed at the pagoda. Our wounded were lying thick 
round that building, and among them were Assistanfc-Sur- 
geon Wingate, Captain Sw&nston, and Lieutenant Connellon. 
The wild Arabs immediately began to massacre these help¬ 
less wounded men, and to mutilate the bodies of the slam, 
Po^ ^ ^ p ^ ^ was literally hacked to pieces, as was the 
aody of Lieutenant Chisholm, the officer of artillery. But 
the Arabs did not long' enjoy thei? bloody triumph; the 
three imdisabied officers, Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, 
and Assistant-Surgeon Wylie/ though almost exhausted, 
and with their men fainting from want of water, headed one 
more charge, the last of the many that were made during the 
day, recaptured the lost gun, and slaughtered the Aralis in 
a heap. The charge was utterly desperate, for every man 
felt that there was nothing’ between him and victory, except 
torture and death. On this occasion Lieutenant Pattinson, 

* The medical officers fought just as hard and as bravely as tha 
oilier officers. With so small a force, and so very few English officers, 
it was necessary for every naan to throw lnmself into the heat of the 
fight. 

£t The medical officers also led on the sepoys to charges with the 
bayonet, the nature of the contest not ad mu; lug of their attending to 
their professional duties; and, in such a struggle, the presence of a 
single European was of the utmost con sequence, and seemed to inspire 
the native soldiers with the usual confidence of sticeess - M —Division 
Orders by Brigadier General Smith, C.B. East Inti* Military Calendar* 
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who Had been mounded and earned into a house, appeared 
again at the head of his men, and continued to exert the 
little strength lie had left, until he received another wound, 
which proved mortal. Captain Swanston and Lieutenant 
Connell on. were rescued; and every man of the Arabs who 
had penetrated to the pngbda was bayoneted without mercy. 
By a little after nine, the enemy were completely driven 
from the village and all the ground near it, and our fainting 
sepoys were then enabled to obtain a supply of water, the 
only refreshment they got during the whole day and follow¬ 
ing night. Where tho idesperate Arabs had failed, there was 
slight chance that the cowardly Mahrattas would renew the 
attempt. Captain Staunton and his people passed the night 
without any molestation. 

At daybreak on the following morning, the Malmaita 
army was seen hovering* about the village, hut none of them 
would venture near; and this day also passed without any 
molestation. Captain Staunton had consumed so much pow¬ 
der during the nine hours’ fighting of the preceding day, 
that he had only a few rounds of ammunition left; and pro¬ 
visions in the camp there were none, and none were to be 
procured in the village. Despairing, therefore, of being able 
t6 reach Poonali, he determin ed to move back to Seroor^ He 
began his .retreat, in tile dark, on the night of the 2nd of 
January: he sacrificed much of his baggage in order to pro¬ 
vide the means of conveying his numerous wpunded ; but he 
brought off not only his gains, but likewise all his wounded, 
and with them reached Seroor by nine o’clock the nekt morn- 
fbe 3rd of January. The men had had_no refreshment 
but water from, the 31st of December. Three officers were 
killed and two wounded; sixty-two men were killed and 
113 wounded, exclusive of the auxiliary horse. The loss of 
men was most severe in .the artillery, twelve being killed 
and eight wounded out of a detail for two six-uounders 
only.* 1 

Li^ the defence of the Residency at Nagpoor, this was 
an. affair of which Clive himself might have been proud* 
Captain Staunton’s superiors were men quite capable of ap- 


^ ^ nSep * Dh l sion °* derB by Brigadier-General Smith, 

Hmtaiy C^endaT*** Seroofj 7th Januai 7> 181B >" in East Imlii 
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preeiatmg his heroism, and of expressing tlieii admiration in 
an eloquent and hearty manner. The Governor-General, who 
forthwith nominated Staunton an honorary aide-de-camp, 
and soon afterwards conferred on him the command of the 
important fortress of Alimednughur, repeated the obsrnwa- 
tion which General Smith had made in his official report to 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, that the action of Corre- 
gaum was u one of the most brilliant affairs ever achieved by 
any army, in which the European and native soldiers dis¬ 
played the most noble devotion and most romantic bravery, 
under the pressure of thirst and hunger, almost beyond hu 
man endurance.” And, two years after the event, in pre¬ 
senting a valuable sword which had been voted by the Court 
of Directors to Captain (by this time Major) Staunton, his 
Lordship said, “I need say little of the conflict which has 
obtained you this honourable acknowledgment. It is already 
well known to all who take an interest in the achievements 
of the British arms in the East. All know the situation in 
which your detachment was placed, surrounded by numer¬ 
ous and implacable enemies, cut off from all hope of suc¬ 
cour, and sinking under the pressure of thirst, exhaustion, 
and fatigue. In that hour of difficulty and danger it was 
your iirmness that afforded to your brave companions an op¬ 
portunity of displaying that devotioi? and gallantry which 
terminated in their triumph over the vast force opposed to 
them, and not only established for ever their own reputation, 
but threw a lustre over the character of their establishment, 
and added to the glory of the Indian army,”* Furthermore 
the Government of Bombay, over which the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone then presided, caused a monument to be 
erected on the spot to commemorate the glory of the defence 
of Corregaum, and to preserve the memory of those who had 
fallen there. The foundation-stone was laid in 1831; and 
the brass plate bears the truly noble names of ic The Most 
Noble the Marquis of Hastings, Govern or-general of In¬ 
dia,” and a The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay.” Indian exploits had been too often 
overlooked in England, and neglected by our parliamentary 
orators; but, on this occasion, Mr, George Canning, o» 

* Address of the Marquis of Hastings. East India Military 
Calendar. 
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moying the thanks of the House of Commons to the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings and the army in India, employed his 
eloquence and genius in extolling 1 the glory of the little band 
tfhich had repelled and kept at bay the Peiskwa’s 
aorse and masses of Arab infantry. 
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The Marquis of Hastings signally triumphed over all on* 
enemies in India, but Earl Amherst, who succeeded him 
(1823) as Governor-General, almost immediately found him¬ 
self under the necessity of drawing the sword against a new, 
untried, and very obstinate foe. The Birmans or Burmese 
had long been very turbulent and very troublesome neigh¬ 
bours, Elated by some recent conquests which they had 
made, and being brought in more immediate contact with 
the British iron tiers, they began, towards the end of the year 
182f3, to make sundry attacks upon us. Without notice 
given, and without any attempt at negotiation, they claimed 
possession of Shapuree, a small muddy island in the province 
of Bengal, hut close to the coast of Arracan, which the 
Burmese then possessed. Making a sudden night attack, 
they drove away a small guard of British troops stationed 
on the island, killed several of them, and took forcible pos¬ 
session of the island. This, coming close upon other out- 
rages, was not to he tolerated. Our government, however, 
resolved to consider the forcible occupation of Shapuree as 
the act of the local authorities of Arracan, and addressed a 
gentle declaration to the Burmese central government, re¬ 
capitulating the past occurrences, and calling upon the court 
of Ava to disavow their officers in Arracan. The court of 
Ava, as might have been anticipated, considered this gentle 
declaration as a pusillanimous attempt to deprecate the re¬ 
sentment of the Burmese, They triumphantly appealed to 
the paper as a proof that the British government of India 
dreaded to enter upon a contest with themy and they inti¬ 
mated that unless their right to the island of Shapuree was 
distinctly admitted, the victorious Lord of the White Ele¬ 
phant ^ and the Golden Root would invade the Company’s 
dominions. In the mean while two companies of the 20th 
Regiment landed on the disputed island, drove off the Bur- 
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mese. and stockaded themselves. And, on the other side, 
the commanding; officer and some of the crew of the Com 
pany’s cruiser Sophia were seized on the mainland and 
carried up the country. Both sides now actively prepared 
for war, the Anglo-Indian troops on the frontier being, how¬ 
ever, ordered to maintain a strict neutrality for the present. 
More and more confirmed in their idea that we were afraid 
of them, from 4,000 to 5,000 Burmese and Assamese ad¬ 
vanced from Assam into the province of Cacher, and began 
to stockade themselves at a post within five miles of the 
town of Sylhet, and only 228 miles from Calcutta. The 
town of Sylhet was on our frontier, and the whole of Cachar 
was under our protection, yet the Burmese claimed that 
province as their own, and called upon the Rajah of the ad¬ 
joining province of Jin tee a to submit to the government of 
Ava* Major Newton, the officer commanding on the Sylhet 
frontier, concentrated his detachment and marched against 
the invaders* It was at daybreak on the 17th of January* 
1824, that he came in sight of their stockade'and of a village 
adjoining, of which they had taken possession* The Bur¬ 
mese in the village presently gave way, but those in the 
stockades made a resolute resistance, and were not driven 
out until they had lost about a hundred men, and had killed 
six of our sepoys. They then fled to the hills* 

The Rajah of Jinteea, who had been imperiously summoned 
to the Burmese camp, and commanded to prostrate himself 
before the shadow of the Golden Boot, threw himself upon 
the British Government for protection y and various native 
chiefs whose territories lay between the frontiers of the Bur¬ 
mese empire and the frontiers of the British dominions, 
called loudly for English aid* This, the south-east frontier 
of Bengal, had in fact been kept in constant dread and 
danger of invasion for more than a year, while the adjoining 
and friendly territories had been exposed to the destructive 
inroads and the overbearing insolence of the Burmese and 
Assamese for many }*ears** 

Horace Hay man Wilson, Esq, (the distinguished Orientalist, Pro¬ 
fessor of banscrit, Oxford, &c.), ‘Documents illustrative of the Bur¬ 
mese War, with an Intoduetory Sketch of the Events of the War, and 
au Appendix. 1 Calcutta, 18:27, Major Snodgrass, military secretary to 
the commander of the expedition to Ava, and assistant political agent 
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Major Newton did not follow the Burmese he had routed, 
hut, after driving them from their stockade, he returned to 
Sylhet, and withdrew the whole of his force from Cachar. 
Almost as soon as the major was within his own frontier, the 
Burmese advanced again into the country from which he had 
driven them, and stockaded some stronger positions. They 
were joined by another considerable force, while another 
detachment, 2,000 strong, collected in their rear, as a reserve 
or column of support. Still advancing, and stockading as 
they advanced, the main body of the Burmese pushed theh 
stockades on the north bank of the liver Surma, to within 
one thousand yards of the British post at Bhadrapoor. 
Captain Johnstone, who commanded at that post, had but a 
very small force with him, yet he succeeded in dislodging 
the invaders from their unfinished works at the point of the 
bayonet, and in driving them beyond the Surma. This was 
on the 13th of February. On the following day, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen joined and took the command over Captain 
Johnstone, and instantly marched in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy * They were found stockading themselves in a strong 
position on the apposite bank of the Jetinghi river, a deep 
and rapid stream. The only difficulty encountered was in 
getting across this stream. As soon as our troops were over 
and had fixed their bayonets, the Buriuese cleared out of 
their stockade and fled to the hills. But there was another 
division of the army of the Lord of the White Elephant, 
which had stockaded a much stronger position at Doodpatlee 
where their front was covered by the Surma river, and their 
rear rested on steep hills. Each of the exposed frees of this 
intrenchment was defended by a deep ditch, about fourteen 
feet wide* a strong fence of bamboo spikes ran along the 
outer edge of the ditch, and the approach on the JantF side 
was through jungle and high grass. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eowen, however, marched against this formidable stockade 
and attacked it. The Burmese remained passive till our 
troops advanced to the bamboo spikes, when they poured upon 
them a destructive and well-maintained fire, which completely 


Narrative of the Burmese War, detailing the Operations of 
Major General Sir Archibald Campbell's Army, from its landing af 
Rangoon, m May, 1S24, to the conclusion of a Treaty of Peace at 
Yandaboo, m February, law.' Loudon, 1X27, 
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clicked their advance, although they kept their ground* 
When Lieutenant Armstrong had been killed and four other 
officers wounded, and about 150 of our sepoys killed or 
wounded, Bowen called off the attacking party and retired 
to Jatrapoor, at a short distance* On the 27th of February, 
Colonel Tunes joined the force at Jatrapoor with four guns, 
and a battalion of fresh troops, and assumed the command* 
But in the mean while the Burmese had retreated from their 
formidable position, and retired into their own country, 
evacuating the whole of Cachar. 

But before this time the great Burmese chief, the Maha 
Bandook, then high in favour at the court of Ava, and the 
projector of a scheme for the conquest of Bengal, had collected 
a, great army near the southern extremity of our frontier, 
and had marched into Arracan, provided with golden fetters, 
in which the Governor-General of India was to be led captive 
■to Ava. * This Maha Bandoola had convinced the king that, 
with 100,000 men, which he said his majesty could assemble 
with ease, the conquest of Bengal might be achieved ; and 
his majesty had consulted with a foreign resident at Ava as 
to the means of driving the English out of India* f The 
Lord of the Golden Foot laid claim to all the territories east 
of Moorshedabad, as having formerly belonged to the king¬ 
dom of Arracan, which he and his ancestors had conquered* X 
Exaggerated reports of the strength and ferocity of the 
Burmese troops carried alarm even to Calcutta; the peasants 
on our frontier fled in dismay from their villages, and every 
idle rumour was so industriously magnified" by timid or 
♦designing people, that the native merchants of Calcutta were 
with difficulty persuaded to refrain from removing their 
families and property from under the very guns of Fort 
William* 

As the two states might now he considered as actually at 
war, Lord. Amherst declared war in form, and promulgated 
the grounds of our quarrel in a declaration addressed to the 
Court of Ava and the different powers of India, and in a 
public proclamation dated the 5th of March, 1824* Orders 
had been previously given for the equipment of a force of 
hom OjOOO to 6,000 men at the presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras* It had been determined to act upon the offensive, 

• Major Snodgrass. + Id, + Deposition of Henry Gouger, Eag. 
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and to commence operations in the great river wlncli leads 
through the heart of the Burmese country (and is the highway 
of the trade of the country), where no attack was expected. 
The plan of the campaign, in short, was to ascend the Jra- 
waddi and to begin by capturing the city of Kan goon, the- 
principal port and trading-place of the Burmese empire. 

This was another war of stockades. By means of posi¬ 
tions so strengthened, the proud Burmese had made all 
their advances and secured all their conquests; and, in some 
respects, we found their stockades, with their curious under¬ 
ground excavations, obstacles almost as serious as those of 
the Nepaulese. 

All our conflicts in this war, if not entitled to the name 
of great battles, were attended with romantic or pictu¬ 
resque circumstances. We will give, in brief space, the 

most remarkable of them. 
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Our ships anchored within the bar of the Rangoon rivet 
on the 10th. 

On the very next morning-, the fleet proceeded tip the 
river. A few harmless shots from the guard-houses on the 
hanks were the only impediments offered to its progress. At 
] 2 o’clock, the Lrffy anchored dose to the principal battery 
in Rangoon, the transports anchoring in succession in her 
rear. Having furled sails and heat to quarters, a pause of 
some minutes ensued, during which not a shot was fired. 
On our side, humanity forbade that we should fire into an 
almost defenceless town, crowded with an inoffensive people; 
and the Burmese, on their part, were unwilling to begin 
the unequal contest. They stood for some time inactive at 
their guns \ hut at length, being urged by the threats of 
their chiefs, th ey opened their feeble battery on our shipping* 
The frigate's Are soon silenced the battery "and every gun on 
shore: the enemy fled from their works, and our troops, 
being landed, took quiet possession of a deserted town* 
Proclamations had been previously issued, promising British 
protection to the inhabitants, and prompt and liberal pay¬ 
ment for whatever the troops might want of them : but the 
Burmese governor had given orders for driving the whole 
or the inhabitants into the neighbouring jungles, where the 
men were to be organized into corps, and the women and 
children to be strictly guarded as pledges for the good 
conduct of their fathers, husbands, and brothers. And with 
the population, nearly everything which the town con¬ 
tained had been removed into the inmost recesses the 
mng es, oi carried far up the Irawaddi. As the people of 
Rangoon were very aquatic, and as the river was known to 
Bwarrn with boats, onr commanders had calculated upon fi»d_ 
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jog more than a sufficient number to cany the troops up the 
river to Ava, the capital - but not a boat was to be found— 
everything had been removed that was at all likely to be of 
use to an invading army—oxen, horses, were no more to 
be found than boats—there was nothing left in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rangoon except a little paddy. In the too 
confident hope of finding all that they vented in Rangoon, 
our troops had come unprovided with proper equipments for 
advancing either by land or by water; their supplies of 
provisions were scanty, from the same miscalculations; and 
they now found themselves cut off from all supplies except 
such as, in course of time, came by sea from Calcutta# To 
increase their embarrassment, the rainy monsoon was just 
setting in. Nothing remained but to take up a long resi¬ 
dence in the miserable and filthy hovels of Rangoon, situ¬ 
ated in tlie midst of swamps and paddy-fields# Everything 
in and about the place was in ruins, except the lofty Golden 
Dagon Pagoda# There was no passing the swamp and 
inundated paddy-fields, or the thick jungle beyond them, 
which was intersected only by a few narrow footpaths, like 
the forests and jungles of Ceylon; and behind this screen 
the unseen enemy plied their work, raising their levies and 
gradually collecting them so as to form a cordon round our 
cantonments. li Hid from our view/^says the historian of 
this war, (( on eveiy side in the darkness of a deep and, to 
regular bodies, an impenetrable forest, far beyond which the 
inhabitants and all the cattle of the Rangoon district had 
been driven, the Burmese chiefs carried on their operations 
and matured their future schemes with vigilance, seeresy, 
and activity. Neither rumour nor intelligence of what was 
passing within their posts ever reached us. Beyond tbo 
invisible line which circumscribed our position all was 
mystery or vague conjecture/ 5 A series, a perfect con¬ 
tinuity of stockades was erected, and was pushed nearer 
and nearer to Rangoon# {i Like the Nepaulese, the Birmans 
rarely met an enemy in the open field l their conquests had 
all been made through the system of stockades# Instructed 
and trained from their youth in the formation and defence of 
these works, they had attained to great skill and judgment 
m the use of them# By gradual approaches, and by care¬ 
fully stockading all their positions as they advanced, their 
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wars had for many years been an uninterrupted series of 
conquests ; and at the time of our landing at Rangoon they 
bad subdued and incorporated into their empire all the petty 
states by which it was surrounded-" The long and gilded 
war-boats of the Burmese, and the skill and spirit of the- 
draw ad di boatmen, were not altogether unknown at Calcutta 
when our expedition was planned. Every town on the river, 
according to its size, was obliged to furnish a gilt or a com¬ 
mon war-boat, and to man and keep it in constant readiness. 
These boats carried from forty to fifty men each, and the 
Lord of the White Elephant and the Golden Foot could 
muster from 200 to 300 war-boats. Jn actual war these 
boatmen were about the most respectable part of his majesty's 
force. At the royal mandate, the Irawaddi above Rangoon 
was speedily covered with warriors from the towns upon 
its banks. 

As their troops rapidly increased in numbers, the enemy 
that were making the cordon round Rangoon became more 
daring, and gradually approaching nearer and nearer, they 
commenced stockading themselves in the jungle within hear¬ 
ing of our advanced posts. On the morning of the 28th of 
May, when they had stockaded an advanced corps within 
more than musket-shot distance from picquets, Sir Archi¬ 
bald thought that it L was time to punish their temerity* 
With four companies of Europeans, two field-pieces, and 
400 sepoys, he moved against the foremost stockade. The 
work being incomplete, the Burmese quitted it, and retired 
through the wood, after firing a few shots. Sir Archibald 
and his column continued to advance through the wood by a 
winding and veiy narrow pathway, at every turn of which 
there was some breastwork or stockade. These- works, how¬ 
ever, wore hastily abandoned, the Burmese not having timo 
sufficient to finish them. After an advance of five miles,, 
our troops, emerging from the jungles, suddenly entered a 
wide open field, intersected by a morass and rivulet, across, 
winch there was a long narrow bridge. Here the retreating* 
enemy faced about, and attempted a formation for the pur¬ 
pose of defending the passage of the bridge j but they soon 
gave way before the fire of our two field-pieces, anti then 
continued their retreat towards other woods and jungles.. 
At this juncture a terrible storm began $ the rain fell in tor* 
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rents, and out two field-pieces could l>e dragged no far¬ 
ther. Sir Archibald Campbell, however, determined to 

I yoceed, hoping by a very rapid advance to he able to 
iberate the Rangoon women and children, being well as¬ 
sured that their release would be followed by the speedy 
desertion of them male relations, for whom they were held 
in pledge. Therefore, leaving the 400 sepoys to guard the 
guns, Sir Archibald pushed on rapidly with the four com¬ 
panies of British troops. After traversing another jungle, 
lie reached the edge of the extensive plain of Joamoang. 
Jrt the midst of this plain, and at a short distance from each 
other, stood two villages, closely flanked by jungle on either 
hand. On approaching the villages, they observed that 
they were defended in front by two stockades, filled with 
men, who seemed confident in the strength of their position, 
and who shouted and cried, “La^eel Lagee 1 ,7 (Cornel 
Come 1) At the same time large bodies of the enemv were 
moving from the rear of the villages and forming by the 
side of the jungle. Leaving one company to keep this force 
in check, &ir Archibald, with the three other companies, 
made a dash at the stockades. The enemy within them 
commenced a heavy fire, to which, from the wet state of 
their muskets, ours could at first make hut little return* 
But the works were not above eight ftet high, and our men 
forcing their way over them, brought their bayonets to bear 
upon a crowded, dense, and confused Jiving mass. The 
conflict was now short, hut very sanguinary. The works 
had only very narrow ways of egress, and the foremost 
fugitives, getting wedged in them, blocked them up and 
prevented the flig'kt oi the rest. When they could run 
away, they ran- but the Burmese never gave, and never 
expected quarter. Lowering their heads to a butting posi¬ 
tion, they blindly charged upon our soldiers 5 bayonets. 
They were killed in heaps, for our people had dried their 
muskets, and could now pour in volleys as well as use the bayo¬ 
net. Few or none were spared, as from the barbarous and 
treacherous mode of warfare practised by the Burmese, death 
alone afforded safety. During the attack upon the two stock¬ 
ades, the enemy in the plain, whose force was roughly esti¬ 
mated at from 4,000 to 5,000 men, made no movement in 
their defence^ but as soon as they saw that our troops were 
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in possession of the works, they set up a horrid }*ell and 
began to move towards tlie stockades- Tlie single company 
which Sir Archibald had left on the plain sufficed to keep 
them in check; and as our other three companies rapidly 
moved out of the works and formed, the Burmese host 
wavered and fell back. The British then collected their 
killed and wounded, and carried them from the field; and, 
as the day was drawing to its close, they marched back to 
quarters, slowly and without an}' molestation. r Ihe enemy 
left 300 dead in the stockades and adjacent fields, and many 
more were wounded. On our side Lieutenant Alexander 
Howard was killed, and Lieutenants Mitchell and O’Hallo- 
ran were very severely wounded j two rank and file were 
killed, and about twenty were wounded. In going and re¬ 
turning, the enemy’s advanced stockades were all destroyed* 
The"sharp lesson they had received shook the confidence 
of the Burmese commanders in their troops and stockades. 
Hitherto every effort to open communications with them 
had failed, but they now sent two deputies to the British 
general. These native chiefs conducted themselves with much 
ease and boldness, and with still more cunning and address. 
The senior, a stout old man in a scarlet robe, and with a red 
handkerchief tied round his head, opened the subject of 
their mission, with the question, “ Why are you come here 
with your ships and soldiers? 5 * The provocation they had 
given by invading our neighbours and dependants, by 
attacking our own territories, etc., was fully explained as 
being the cause of the war, and the nature and extent of the 
redress we demanded was fully stated- In spite of all their 
address, their real object was discovered, and they, indeed 
betrayed it themselves, when they refused to* remove the 
barrier placed in the way of communication and reconcilia¬ 
tion, and asked for a few days’ delay. Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell gave them to understand, that no delay would be 
granted, that their post on the river would be attacked forth¬ 
with. The two chiefs stepped into their war-boats with an 
air of defiance, and the boatmen went off with great speed, 
rising on their short oars and singing in chorus, u Oh, what 
a happy king have we! 1 The very next morning, the post 
on the river was attacked by our troops. It vms at the 
village of Kemmendine, a war-boat station, only three miles 
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above Rangoon. The enemy laboured incessantly, day and 
night, to strengthen this position. The ground behind the 
village, elevated and commanding, was surrounded by a 
thick forest in the rear. The heights had already been 
Strongly stockaded and albatised in front; and the approach 
on the land faces was rendered difficult by a thick jungle, 
while the swampy nature of the ground towards the lra- 
waddi strengthened the worits on that side. But these 
defences were not tenable against two divisions of vessels 
which proceeded up the river to attack the stockade in that 
direction, and nearly 3,000 men, who marched to the attack 
hy land, with four 18-pounders and four mortars. In a few 
minutes after the attack commenced, a great part of the 
extensive work was carried, and the enemy there stationed 
were driven into the jungle, leaving behind them 150 dead. 
At the rear-gate of this stockade were found the gilt um¬ 
brella, sword, and spear of a Burmese commander of hi^k 
rank; the umbrella, which chiefly denotes the rank, being 
shattered by a shower of our grape. The body of the chief 
himself was picked up a few yards farther in the jungle, and 
was recognized to he that of the stout and cunning old deputy 
who had visited our quarters the precedingday. This night— 
a night of storm and pitiless rain—was spent by our troops 
under arms, under the dripping trees 1 of the jungle or in the 
inundated rice-fields; but on the following morning, when 
they marched to storm the rest of the works, they found 
that they were entirely deserted, and that the Burmese had 
gone off in a panic to another stockade post, a good many 
miles in the rear of Kemmendiue, 
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BATTLES OF THE GOLDEN DAGON PAGODA. 

A D. 1824, July 1, August 30, 31, December 1, 5, 7, 15. 

Sir Archibald Campbell’s forces at Rangoon were much 
diminished by sickness and death, brought on by hard 
service during; an inclement season, by defective provisions, 
and bv the ordinary casualties of war. But the opportune 
arrival of the 80th British Regiment from Madras, and of 
parts of two detachments which had subdued the islands 
of Cheduba and Negrais, raised the effective strength just at 
the critical moment. By the end of June, the Burmese in 
this quarter appeared to have somewhat recovered from their 
dismay. Chiefs of the highest fame, who, until they came 
m contact with our troops, had always been victorious, wer» 
sent down the Irawaddi from Ava, and from Frame, with 
ordei s to slay or torture and mutilate every Burmese soldier 
that did not fmht to the utmost, and one of the brightest of 
golden umbrellas, Sykya Wongee, minister of state, was ap- 
pomted cormnanderdn-chief, with positive commands from 
e b olden Foot to attack and drive the British at once into 
the sea. On the first day of July, all the woods in Sir 
Ai chibald s front again exhibited bustle and commotion; 
«,UUU men had crossed to the Rangoon side of the river; 
ne jungles around all seemed animated; clouds of rising 
smoke marked the encampments of the different corps of the 
fnr ^* ie .(°. res * ; j an d their noisy preparations 

BrisiS"* “ n ‘ m ‘ “ the s ™ u " d < i" w 

The Shoodagon, or Golden Dagon Pagoda, was the kev 
of the British position. This epWdil edifice, in i3 
a fortress, is about two miles, or two miles and a hatf 
from the town of Rangoon-/ in shape it resemUes an 
inverted speaking-trumpet; it is 338 feet hifh and “ 
surmounted by a cap made of brass forty-five°Ll£k“ 
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the whole is richly gilded* The base of this pagoda k a 
conical lull, fiat at the top, and rising about seventy-five 
feet above the road. Here Sir Archibald Campbell placed a 
whole battalion of British troops. The two roads running' 
from the pagoda to the town were occupied by our forces, 
native and European* the minor pagodas, bonze bouses, and 
pilgrims’ houses along these two roads afforded good shelter 
to the troops against the inclemency of the season, and soma 
shelter from the attack of an enemy, whose artillery was but 
light. Two detached posts com pie ted our position—one at 
the village of Puzendown, about a mile below the town, 
where the Pegu and Rangoon rivers meet; the other at 
Kemmendine, about three miles above the town; this second 
post being chiefly intended to protect our shipping against 
the descent of the enemy’s fire-rafts* On tlie morning* of the 
1st of July, the enemy issued in dense masses from the 
jungle to the right and front of the great pagoda. Detaching 
to their left a column, which succeeded in setting fire to part 
of the village of Puzendown, their main body came boldly up 
to within halt’ a mile of Rangoon, and commenced a spirited 
attack upon part of our line* But two field-pieces, served 
with gxape and shrapnel, presently checked their advance, 
and then a brilliant charge by the 43rd Madras Native 
Infantry put them all to flight. In a very few minutes not 
a man could be seen of the Burmese host, except the killed, 
nor could anything he heard of them except a wild scream¬ 
ing which proceeded from the depths of the forests and 
jungle* 

Sykya Wungee was recalled to court and degraded, and 
a still higher minister of state, named Soomba Wongee, who 
had arrived with reinforcements, took the command, and 
commenced stockading his army in the most difficult and in¬ 
tricate part of the forest, at Kummeroot, about five miles 
from the Great Pagoda, intending, chiefly under cover of 
night, to carry on such a system of desultory warfare as 
would harass, and ultimately destroy, our sickly, worn-out 
soldiers. He also fortified a commanding point on the river 
about Kemmendine, in communication with his stockaded 
camp, hoping by this means not only to obstruct the naviga¬ 
tion of the rivor, but also to construct and employ numerous 
fire-rafts. But this new commander-in-chief had scarcely 
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finished his works ere he was driven from them with a terrible 
slaughter. On the 8th of July, Sir Archibald Campbell em¬ 
barked with one column for the attack of the position upon 
the river, and Brigadier-General MacBean, with a land 
column, marched upon the forest stockades at Kummeroot. 
The works on the river were found to be so formidable that 
It was judged necessary to employ breaching 1 vessels; and a 
brig and three Company’s cruisers, manned by seamen of 
his Majesty’s and the Company’s navy, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Captain Marry at, soon opened a heavy cannon¬ 
ade, and silenced the enemy’s guns. Our troops then pushed 
across the river in boats, entered the practicable breach 
which the firing of our seamen had made, and carried all 
those works with comparatively trifling loss. The Burmese 
suffered severely m killed, and many of them were drowned 
in trying to escape across the river. The operations of the 
land column, under MacBean, were equally successful. It 
was unprovided with artillery; but the storming parties, 
who escaladed stockade after stockade, consisted entirely of 
British troops. Here again the slaughter was dreadful. 
Soomba Wongee, and several chiefs of high rank, with 800 
men, were killed within the stockades; and the neighbonr- 
ing jungles were filled with the unhappy creatures who were 
wounded, and left to dfa from want of food and care. Some 
of these poor Burmese were found by the English soldiers 
and brought into our hospitals; but unfortunately none ot 
them recovered. The monsoon rains were now at their height, 
the adjacent country was almost wholly under water, nothing 
was to be obtained from it, and the sickness of our troops 
increased to an alarming extent. 

An expedition, consisting of his Majesty’s 89th Regimenf, 
and the 7th Madras Native Infantry, under the command of 
Colonel M lies, was detached from Rangoon, with a consider¬ 
able naval force, to subdue the maritime possessions of his 
Majesty to the eastward, in the hope that their loss might 
induce him to sue for peace. The success of the expedition 
was complete: Tavoy surrendered, Mergui was taken by 
storm; and the people all along the coast of Tenasserim 
gladly placed themselves under British protection. 

Towards the end of J uly, Sir Archibald Campbell attempted 
to lelease sucli ot the inhabitants of Rangoon as were desirous 
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of returning to their houses; and* by means of the sudden, 
unexpected, and, to the natives, Inexplicable* movement of 
our steamboat, a few families who had been driven to the 
villages at the heads of the numerous creeks which branch of! 
from the Rangoon river* were released from their guard* and 
joyfully took the opportunity of returning to their city. It 
was to the report of these people of the hind treatment they 
met with* that our army was afterwards indebted for the return 
of tbe great body of the people whose services and exertions 
contributed to the final success of the war. By degrees our 
foraging parties were enabled to take a wider range* the 
enemy were forced to draw their resources from a more 
distant part of the country *- and more of the people of 
Rangoon and the neighbourhood escaped from their guards 
and returned to their homes. 

The Lord of the White Elephant now sent his two brothers* 
the Prince of Tonghoo and the Prince of Sarrawaddy* with 
a whole host of astrologers and a corps of l( Invulnerables/* 
to join the army, and to direct the future operations of the 
war. The astrologers were to fix the lucky moment for 
attacking; the Invulnerables had some points of resemblance 
to the Turkish Belhis ; they were the desperadoes* or mad¬ 
men* of the arm}"* and their madness was kept up by enor¬ 
mous doses of opium. The corps of Invulnerahles consisted 
of several thousand men, divided into classes j the most 
select band of all being called the King’s Invulnerable s. 
The Prince of Tonghoo established his head-quarters at Pegu, 
and the Prince of Sarrawaddy took post at Bonoopew* upon 
the great river* about sixty miles from Rangoon. 

In the beginning of August, the Prince of Sarrawaddy 
sent clown a force to occupy a strong post at the mouth of 
the Pegu river, a few miles below Rangoon* giving his 
people strict orders to block up the channel of the river in our 
rear* that not one of the “ wild foreigners,” or {< captive 
strangers” might escape the punishment that was about to 
overtake them. Sir Archibald Campbell presently detached 
a small corps* under Brigadier Smelt* to dislodge Sarra- 
waddy’s warriors. Our land-troops were brought to a stand¬ 
still when within musket-shot of the place by a deep and 
impassable creek; but a party of sailors from his Majesty’s 
ship Larngj under Captain Mariyat,* threw a bridge over the 
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creak; and, as soon as the column of attack pushed forward, 
the enemy began to fly, leaving’ eight guns and a Quantity ©f 
ammunition in their stockade* A strong pagoda, with a 
numerous garrison, and with cannons pointing down every 
approach, was next earned with equal facility. Other posts 
on the rivers and creeks were successively and successfully 
attacked. Such of the enemy as had had any experience of 
our way of fighting seldom stopped to fight in their 
stockades- but anew set of people from the interior made 
a good stand in a succession of stockades on one of the rivers, 
and cost us the loss of a good many brave men* These 
affairs of posts were very numerous. 

At last the astrologers told the Prince of Sarrawaddy that 
the stars had told them that the moment was come for a 
decisive action ; and, on the night of the 30th of August, a 
body of the King-^s Invulnerables promised to attack and 
carry the Great or Golden Dagon Pagoda, in order that the 
princes, and the sages and pious men in their train, might 
celebrate the usual annual festival in that sacred place—a 
place now crowded, not with bonzes, but with English grena¬ 
diers. And, true so far to their promise, the Invulnerables, 
at the hour of midnight, rushed in a compact body from the 
jungle under the pagoda, aimed with swords and muskets. 
A small picquet, throv n out in our front, retired in slow and 
steady order, skirmishing with the Invulnerables until they 
reached the flight of steps leading from the road up to the 
pagoda. The moon bad gone down, and the night was so 
dark that the Burmese could be distinguished only by a 
few glimmering lanterns in their front; but their noise and 
clamour, their threats and imprecations upon the impious 
strangers, if they did not immediately evacuate the sacred 
temple, proved their number to be very great. In a dense 
column they rolled along the narrow pathway leading to the 
northern gate of the pagoda, wherein all seemed as silent as 
the grave. But hark! the muskets crash, the cannons roar, 
along the ramparts of the British post, drowning the tumult 
of the advancing column ; and seel—see by the flash of our 
guns, the column reels back, the Invulnerables fall, mortally 
’wounded, and the rest turn their backs on the holy place, and 
run with frantic speed for the covering of the jungle. Our 
grape-shot and our musketry broke the spell—-those Invul* 
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nerables ventured no more neai any of our posts. But a far 
more terrible enemy had gotten within our lines; the dysen¬ 
tery broke out among our troops, killing many of them, and 
reducing more to a most emaciated and feehle state. Scarcely 
three thousand duty soldiers were left to guard our lines. 
Floating hospitals were established at the mouth of the river; 
bread was now furnished in sufficient quantities, but nothing 
except change of season or of jlimate, could restore the sut- 
forers to health. Mergui and T-avov, portions of our recent 
conquests on the sea-coast, were represented by the medical 
officers who visited them as admirable convalescent stations £ 
and thither a number of our people were sent, and with the 
most beneficial result,* 

As all kinds of gilt umbrellas had been rolled in the dust 
—as fire-eating chiefs, ministers of state, princes royal, had 
all failed—the Golden Foot determined to call down from 
the mountains of Arracan his prime favourite, and to carry 
off the Governor-General in golden chains, Bandoola obeyed 
the call, and led his reinforced arm}' from the mountains of 
Arracan to the Irawaddi river. He began his march about 
the end of August, at a season of the year when none but 
Burmese could have kept the field for a week, much less hava 
attempted to pass the unhealthy jungles, and the pestilential 
marshes of the country. The distance, by the shortest route, 
vras more than 200 English miles j bui? Bandoola, gathering 
fresh forces in the latter part of his long march, reached 
Donoopew before Sir Archibald Campbell knew that he had 
left Arm can, f 

Happily our troops though woefully reduced in numbers, 
were now hist recovering their health and strength j and 
two fresh British regiments, some battalions of native in¬ 
fantry, a regirfient of cavalry, a troop of horse artillery, and 
a troop of rockets, arrived from Calcutta and Madras, to¬ 
gether with admirable draught cattle of the true Mysore 
breed. Five hundred native boatmen came round fronh 


Men who had for months continued in a most debilitated state at 
1, an goon, rapidly recovered on arriving at Mergui, and were soon 
restored to their duty in full health and beauty. 

+ Professor H. H. Wilson, * Documents Illustrative of the Burmese 
it or, Sir Archibald Campbell's Despatches. M^jor Snodgru?*. 
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Chittagong, and were busily empIo} r ed in preparing boats for 
river service. 

By the end of October the rains had entirely ceased at 
Eangoon; and, reinforced as he was, Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell was completing liis preparations for the ascent of the 
Irawnddi, and for an attack upon Prome, when he learned 
that the Maha Bandoola had reached Bonoopew with 60,000 
fighting men, a considerable train of artillery, and a body 
of Cassay horse, the best cavalry of this part of Asia. 
Bandoola’s musketeers were estimated at 35,000 men. 
Other numerous bodies were armed with gingnls, which 
carried an iron hail of from six to twelve ounces, and were 
mounted on a light carriage easily dragged about by two 
men; and great numbers were attached to the guns which 
were transported on the backs of elephants. The rest of 
the host were armed with swords and spears, and all were 
well provided with implements for stockading and intrench¬ 
ing'. Scattered through the army, there were also some 
more of the “ Invulnerables,” who had not yet tasted the 
sour grape of English guns, mid w r ho were amply provided 
with charms, spells, opium, bang, and betel-nuts. As the 
Maha proclaimed on all sides his intention of going at the 
head of his invincible army, with horses and elephants, and 
all manner of warlike stores, to capture and destroy the 
English at Kangoon, it was deemed proper to wait for him 
there. This would save our troops much fatigue, and a 
great, decisive battle might bring the court of Ava to 
reason. 

As a great part of the country was . still under water, the 
Burmese, for the most part, came down to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bangoon in boats. Our force was still but weak 
for the extensive line it was necessary to defend. But, to 
remedy this evil as far as possible, posts, consisting of re¬ 
doubts and fortified pagodas, were speedily constructed, 
connecting the great Golden Dagon Pagoda by two distinct 
lines with Rangoon and the river, and leaving a disposable 
force for moving to the support of any point that might 
require support. The post at Kemmendine was also strongly 
occupied, and was supported, on the river by his Majesty 
sloop Sophie Captain Eyves, a Company*s cruiser, and a 
strong division of gun-boats. On the 30th of November 
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Ban do ola's great army assembled in and behind the dense 
forest which almost touches at one point the conical hill and 
the Great Pagoda; and his line, extending from the river 
above Kem men dine in a semicircular direction towards Pu- 
zendown, might be distinguished by a curved line of smoke 
rising above the trees, “During the ensuing night the low, 
continued murmur and hum of voices proceeding from the 
enemy's encampment suddenly ceased, and were speedily 
succeeded by the distant, but gradually approaching sounds 
of a multitude in slow and silent movement through the 
woods; and we soon became aware that the enemy’s masses 
had approached to the very edge of the jungle, within mus¬ 
ket-shot of the pagoda, apparently in readiness to rush from 
their cover to the assault at the break of day, . . , . The 
day had scarcely dawned on the 1st of December, when 
hostilities commenced with a heavy fire of musketry and 
cannon at Kemmendine, the reduction of that place being a 
preliminary to any general attack upon onr line. The firing 
continued long and animated, and from our commanding 
situation at the Great Pagoda, though nearly two miles dis¬ 
tant from the scene of action, we could distinctly hear the 
yells and shouts of the infuriated assailants, occasionally 
returned by the hearty cheer of the British seamen, as they 
poured in their heavy broadsides upon the resolute and per¬ 
severing masses. The thick forest which separated us from 
the river prevented our seeing distinctly what was going 
forward; and when the firing ceased, we remained for a 
short time in some anxiety, though in little doubt as to the 
result of the long and spirited assault. At length, however, 
the thick canopy of smoke which lowered over the fierce 
and sanguinary conflict gradually dissolving, we had the 
pleasure of seeing the masts of our vessels lyin^ at their old 
station off the fort—a convincing proof that all had ended 
well on that side, 

u In the course of the forenoon Burmese columns were 
observed on the west side of the viver, marching across the 
plains of Dalla towards Bangoon, They were formed in 
five or six different divisions, and moved with great regu¬ 
larity, led by numerous chiefs on horseback—their gilt um¬ 
brellas glittering in .the rays of the sun—with a sufficiently 
formidable and imposing effect, at a distance that prevented 
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our perceiving anything motley or mobbish, which might 
have been found in a closer inspection of these warlike 

legions." * . ^ 

Opposite Rangoon the leading column of five or six Bur¬ 
mese divisions commenced intrenching and throwing up 
batteries, while their main body were stockading in the 
jungle. In the course of the day several heavy columns 
issued from the forest, and successively took up their ground 
along a woody ridge, gently sloping towards Rangoon. 
Here they commenced operations with their intrenching 
tools, and with such activity and good will, that in the 
course of a couple of hours their whole line was covered, 
their flags and banners, which had been flying in profusion*, 
all disappeared, and nothing was seen but a parapet of fresh- 
turned earth, gradually increasing in height. “ The moving* 
masses, which had so very lately attracted our anxious at 
tendon, had stink into the ground j and by any one who had 
not witnessed the whole scene, the existence of these -sub¬ 
terranean legions would not have been credited. The occa¬ 
sional movement of a chief with his gilt umbrella, from 
place to place, superintending the progress of their labour,, 
was the only thing that now attracted notice. By a distant 
observer, the lulls, covered with mounds of earth, would 
have been taken for anything rather than the approaches of 
an attacking army; but to us, who had watched the whole 
strange proceeding,it seemed the work of magic or enchant-, 
ment.” f But, thus working like moles in the earth, tho 
Burmese could no more see than they could he seen, and 
their men on watch must have been careless or fearful of 
exposing* their heads and shoulders by looking too often over 
the mounds. In the afternoon Major Sale, -with his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 13th Regiment and a regiment of Madras native 
infantry, moving rapidly forward upon the busily employed 
and too confident enemy, fell upon them before they were 
well aware of the visit, and drove the whole line from their 
earth-cover with considerable loss. Having destroyed a* 
many of their arms and tools as they could find, our detach¬ 
ment retired unmolested before the numerous bodies which 
were now forming on every side. u These Burmese trenches 
were found to be a succession of hoks, capable of contain- 
* Snodgrass. * Ibid. 
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ing two men each, and excavated so as to afford shelter both 
from the weather and the fire of any enemy: even a shell 
lighting in the trench could at most kill but two men* As 
it is not the Burmese system to relieve their troops in 
making these approaches/each hole contained a sufficient 
supply of rice, water, and even fuel for its inmates; and 
under the excavated bank a bed of straw or brushwood was 
prepared, in which one man could sleep while his comrade 
watched. When one line of trench is completed, its occu¬ 
piers, taking advantage of the night, push forward to where 
the second line is to be opened, their places being immedi¬ 
ately taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and so on 
progressively*” * 

During the same busy day (the 1st of December) repeated 
attacks were made on Kemmendine, and were all repulsed 
by our troops, or by the seamen of our little flotilla* But it 
was not until night that the Burmese made their last despe¬ 
rate effort to open their way down the river, and so get 
possession of the port of Rangoon* Our wearied soldiers 
had laid down to rest, when suddenly the heavens, and the 
whole surrounding country, became brilliantly illuminated. 
The enemy had launched their fire-rafts into the stream with 
the first of the ebb-tide, and had now applied the matcli to 
those huge masses of combustible materials, in the hope 
of driving the Sophie and our other vessels from their 
stations off Kemmendine ; and, as these fire-rafts came down, 
it was seen by the light of their dames that they were 
followed by a vast fleet of war-boats, whose crews were ready 
to take advantage of the confusion which might ensue if any 
of our* vessels should he set on fire* And, as the rafts 
floated rapidly down to Kemmendine with the ebbing tide, 
-columns of attack moved once more by land against that 
well-defended post, with artillery, with gin gals, and mus¬ 
ketry. But the skill and intrepidity of British seamen 
proved more than a match for the numbers and devices of 
the Burmese; after gazing for a while at the red, and blue, 
and yellow, and green flames of the mighty fireworks, our 
sailors leaped into their boats, pushed off to meet the flaming 
rafts, grappled them with their grappling irons, and con¬ 
ducted them past our shipping, or ran them ashore to $msk 
* Snodgrass* 
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their short life of fire and flame upon the river-hank without 
injury to any one. After this it is hardly necessary to say 
that the land attack on Kemmendine failed completely. 

If the fire-rafts could have inched the harbour ot Ran- 
n-ooUj which was now crowded with transports and country 
vessels of all kinds., the effect might have been verytragicalj 
hut the English sailors said that none should pass Keromen- 
dine Point, and not one did pass. Kemmendine, where the 
river makes a sudden angle, was the only point from winch 
the rafts could have been launched with effect. Fully 
aware of this, Bandoola ordered attack upon attack to be 
made, and for seven days no rest by night or by day was*, 
allowed to our troops or to our seamen there. But every 
effort of the enemy failed, nor were they more successful in 
any other part of their line of circumvallation. On the 5th 
of December, when the materiel and warlike stores of the 
Burmese left wing were brought forward from the jungle to 
their foremost intrenchment in front of Rangoon, and were 
fairly within our reach, Sir Archibald Campbell ordered a 
decisive attack to be made upon their army. Major Sale, with 
one column 800 strong, and a troop of British dragoons, who 
had only been landed the preceding day, was directed to fall 
upon their centre; and Major Walker, with 500 men, was sent 
to make a vigorous attack on their left wing. The opera¬ 
tions of these two columns of troops were greatly facilitated 
by Captain Chads of the navy, who proceeded up the Creek 
to within gun-sliot of the rear of the enemy’s line, with the 
man-of-war boats and a part of the flotilla, and commenced 
a heavy cannonade, which distracted the attention of the 
Burmese, and prevented their reinforcing in front* Our two 
columns broke through the intrenchments, and ^completely 
routed both the centre and the left with vigorous bayonet 
charges; but Major Walker and a good many of his gallant 
comrades fell. The loss of the Burmese was appalling; they 
were driven from every part of their works into the jungle, 
leaving the ground behind them covered with dead and 
wounded, with all their guns, intrenching tools, and a great 
number of small arms. ^On the 6th of December Bandoola 
was employed in rallying liis defeated troops* On the 7th 
the Burmese made their last and grand attack on the great 
pagoda. Here they were beaten, driven back to their 
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[ntren cbm cuts, then driven into them, and forced back into 
the jungle by the British bayonet* Qur troops at that post, 
worn out by seven days and nights of incessant fighting or 
watching, could not pursue the flying enemy, who left In the 
trenches a great number of dead—nearly all stout,tall, athletic 
fellows, who might almost have measured with English grena¬ 
diers, and who had evidently belonged to the elite of Ban- 
doola's army* During these seven busy and fiery days the 
Burmese, in addition to a prodigious loss of lives, had lost 
every gun they had, and the entire materiel of their army. 
The survivors were flying towards Donoopew; but they were 
stopped in their flight by some great and terrible chiefs, who 
had been sent down with numerous reinforcements, and they 
rallied at Kokeen, about four miles beyond the Great Pagoda* 
It is said that when Bandoola counted his forces, he found 
them reduced, from more than 60,000 fighting men, to less 
than 25,000. This favourite of the Golden Foot was alio wet l 
to retain the chief command; he Immediately began to intrench 
and stockade himself at JCokeen, and employed incendiaries to 
burn the invaders out of Rangoon, and destroy all their stores, 
powder magazines, etc. The latter attempt—which very 
nearly succeeded*—brought down a rapid attack upon his new 
position, and disgrace and ruin upon himself. On the 15th 
of December—three days after the 1 midnight fire at Ran¬ 
goon— 1,500 British troops and sepoys, unaided by artillery, 
under the command of Brigadier-General Willoughby 
Cotton, drove Bandoola and his mighty host from all their 
intrenchments and stockades at Kokeen, and strewed the 
position with dead and dying* Here ended the operations 
in front of Rangoon; the British troops returned in the 
evening to their cantonments, and the remnant of the Bur¬ 
mese army retreated upon Donoopew* 

* Outlie night of the 13th of December, the cry of fire resounned 
through the of Rangoon, and nearly the whole of that filthy, 
wood and bamboo-built place seemed to be immediately in a blaze. 
The incendiaries had placed their matches in various parts of the town, 
and had set fire to them at the same moment. Que-half of the town 
was burned; but the dames were prevented from reaching our depot of 
stores and ammunition* 
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WAR IN SCINDE.—MEEANEE. 

A. D, 1843. February 17, 

The forces of the Hyderabad Ameers made a ferocious attack 
on the British residency, outside their city. On moving 1 away 
from the bank of the Indus, Sir Charles*Napier found that a 
great force of the enemy was gathering in his rear, while the 
rest kept their post at Meeanee, fn his front. But he had 
read the Duke of Wellington's observations on Colonel 
Monson’s disastrous retreat before the Mahrattas, and lie 
had drawn from it this conclusion—never to give way before 
barbarians. He said, “Let there be sixty or a hundred 
thousand I will fic^ht/' He therefore rapidly advanced; 
nnd on the 17 th of February was fought the great battle of 
Meeanee, Our army was now reduced to 2,600 of all arms* 
including officers fit for duty in the field. 

The enemy’s positions "were formidable; they had a 
natural ravine in their front; they had more than 30,000 
infantry, with fifteen guns, supported by 5,000 cavalry. 
Their wings rested on large woods or bunting grounds, 
which extended on each side of the plain in front for n con 
eider able way, so as to flank the British lines on both sides 
when it should advance. These woods were very dense, vet 
Sir Charles Napier and his little force fell impetuously upon 
the enemy hy the front. The fighting was terrible, and as 
Lard as fighting could be. The dead level of the plain was 
swept hy the Beloochee cannon and matchlocks; and when 
mu troops got close up, after the ravine was crossed, our 
men had to ascend a high slopin'!' bank. 


-«mi, aim me result was not considerable; the 
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next moment the 22nd were on the top of the bank, 
thinking to bear down all before them, but they staggered 
back in amazement at the forest of swords waving in their 
front. Thick as standing com, and gorgeous as a field of 
dowers, stood the Beiooehees in their many-coloured gar¬ 
ments and turbans; they filled the broad deep bed of the 
ravine, they clustered on both banks, and covered the plain 
beyond. Guarding their heads with their large dark shields, 
they shook their sharp swords, beaming in the sun, their 
shouts rolling like a peal of thunder, as with frantic gestures 
they dashed forward, with demoniac strength and ferocity, 
full against the front of the 22nd, But with shouts as loud, 
and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, and hearts as big, and 
arms as strong, the Irish soldiers met them with the queen 
of weapons—the musket—and sent their foremost masses 

rolling back in blood.Now the Beloocliees closed 

their dense masses, and again the shouts of the rolling fire 
of musketry, and the dreadful rush of their swordsmen, were 
heard and seen along the whole line; and such a fight 
ensued as has seldom been known or told of in the records of 
war. These wild warriors continually advanced, sword and 
shield in hand, striving in all the fierceness of their valour 
to break into the opposing ranks ; no fire of small-arms, no 
thrust of bayonets, no sweeping discharges of jrrape from the 
guns, which were planted in one fearful mass on the right, 
could drive the gallant Soldiers back; they gave their breasts 
to he shot at, they leaped upon the guns by twenties at a 
time; their dead went down the steep slope by hundreds; 
but the gaps in their masses were continually filled up from 
the rear; the survivors of the front rank still pressed 
forward with 5 unabated fury, and the bayonet and the sword 
clashed in full and frequent conflict.”* 

When nearly all the foremost European officers had been 
killed or wounded, and when the sepoys, wanting leaders, had 
several times slowly receded, a charge made on the enemy's 
right, by our entire hut small body of horse, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Pottle, gave to Sir Charles all the glory 
of victory. The}- hod kept their ground for more than 
three hours, but now the Beiooehees began to retreat in 
masses, still keeping well together, with their broad shields 
* Major-General W. F. P. Napier, 1 Conquest of Srinde,' &<% 
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slung over their backs, and their heads half-turned towards 
their pursuers. 

“The victors followed closely, pouring in volley after 
volley, until tired of slaughtering; yet those stern implacable 
warriors preserved their habitual swaggering stride, and 
would not quicken it to a run, though deatfi was at their heels.”* 

Never had more personal courage been displayed by our 
officers and men. The greater part of the battle was a 
hand-to-hand fight. “ The noble soldier Pennefather,” as 
Sir Charles Napier called him, fell on the top of the bank, 
to appearance mortally wounded; and his place was in¬ 
stantly taken by Major Pool. Major Teesdale, animating 
his sepoys, rode desperately over the ridg-e into the midst oY 
the Beloochees, and was instantly killed by shot and sabre. 
Major Jackson followed the heroic example of Teesdale, and 
met the same fate. Two brave haviidars kept close to 
them in advance of their regiment, and, like their leaders, 
they were also killed, after they had slain several of the 
fiercest of the enemy. Lieutenant M'Murdogh, of the 
Generals staff, rode like Teesdale and Jackson, into the 
venr heart of the Beloochee mass; his horse was killed 
under him, yet he rose instantly, and meeting Jehan Mohu- 
bad, one of the most warlike of the chiefs, slew him in the 
midst of his clan. 'Then, while engaged with several in 
front,^one canae behind and struck at him, but a sergeant of 
the 22nd killed this enemy so instantly, that his blow fell 
harmless. M'Murdogh turned and did the same service for 
his preserver, cleaving the head of a Beloochee, who was 
aiming at his hack. Captain Jacob and Lieutenant Fitz¬ 
gerald performed similar exploits. Six European officers 
and sixty sergeants and privates were killed, 0 and fourteen 
officers and about 200 men wounded. As the sepoy grena- 

en S a S ed > tWs loss was nearly a 
Hxth part of our fighting force. The loss of the Beloochees 
was enraroeuaj a careful computation gave it as 6,000 ; 
1,000 bodies were heaped in the ravine alone. ’ ’ 

andrnm V i 10 i e j t °if the *!? em £ s artiller ^ ammunition, standards 
taken t^ h considerabIe stores > some treasure, were 

* Miyor-General W. P. p. Napier. 

♦ Sir C. Napier’s Despatches. 
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On the following: morning, at the break of day, Sir Charles 
Napier sent to tell the Ameers that he would immediately 
storm Hyderabad, if they did not surrender. Six of these 
sovereign princes presently entered his camp on horseback, 
and offered themselves as prisoners. They yielded their 
fortresses, and laid their rich swords and other arms at the 
British general's feet. « Their misfortunes/ 1 ' said Sir Charles, 
“ were of their own creation, but, as they were great, I gave 
them back their swords, 17 The Ameers were cowards, but 
the conqueror, both in his public despatches and in his pri¬ 
vate letters, gave full honour and praise to the brave Beioo 
ohees. 
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THE SIKH WAR.—M0OBKEK 


A. D. 1845. December IS. 


The following' table of the force on tlie frontier, Sir H. 
Hardin ge found it on his arrival in India, in July^ 1&44, and 
when the war broke out in Becember, 1845, is a complete 
refutation of the charge of want of preparation :— 

Men. Gun 3 . 


At Ferozpoor j 
At Loodiana 
At Umballa 


July, 1844, 4,596 — 
December, 1845, 10,472 — 24 
July, 1844, 3,030 — 12 
Becember, 1845, 7,235 — 12 

July, 1844, 4,113 — 24 
Becember, 1845, 12,972 — 32 t 


The force at the hill stations wois the same at both periods, 
1,800 men. Thus, in the first line from Umballa to the 
Sutledge, about 150 miles, there were, when Sir H. Har- 
dinge hmded in India, only 13,539 men and 48 guns. When 
the war broke out, there were 32,479 men and 68 gams. 
Increase, 18,940 men and 20 guns! The force at Meerut 
had also been augmented from 5,873 men and 18 gains, to 
9 844 men and 26 guns; which force, being 250 miles to 
the rear, was not considered available to repel invasion, but 
as a support to that in advance of Umballa. The force in the 
first line also comprised seven regiments of European infan¬ 
try out of the eleven at that time serving within the Bengal 
presidency. The battle of Ferozshuhr took place eight days 
after the Sikhs crossed the Sutledge; and if, out of the 
82,479 at and north of Umballa, in Becember, 1845,17,727 
rank and file only could be brought into action after a juno* 
lion with the Boodiana and Ferozpoor forces, what sort ol 
an army could have been brought into tire field had Sir IL 
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Hardinge left the force on the frontier as he found it, con¬ 
sisting as it did of 13,538 men? 

On the 2nd of December, 1845, Sir Henry arrived at Um- 
ball a. From this point we may take up his own words, as 
contained in a despatch to the Secret Committee at tho 
India-House:— 

a I had moved with my camp on the Gth of December 
from Umballa towards Loodiana, peaceably making my pro¬ 
gress by the route I had announced, with the intention of 
visiting- the Sikh protected states, according to the usual 
custom of predecessors. In common with the most ex¬ 
perienced officers of the Indian government, I was not of 
opinion that the Sikh army would cross the Sutiedge with its 
infantry and artillery. I considered it probable tha* some act 
of aggression would be committed by parties of plunderers, 
for the purpose of compelling the British government to 
interfere, to which course the Sikh chiefs knew I was 
most averse; hut I concurred with the Commander-in-Chiefs 
and the chief secretary to the government, as well as my 
political agent, Major Broadfoot, that offensive operations, 
on a large scale, would not be resorted to. Exclusive of the 
political reasons which induced me to carry my forbearance 
as far as it was possible, I was confident, from the opinions 
given by the Commander-in-Chief and Major-General Sir 
John Littler, in command of the forces at Ferozpoor, that 
that post would resist any attack from the Sikh army as long 
as its provisions lasted \ and that I could at any time relievo 
it, tinder the ordinary circumstances of an Asiatic army 
making an irruption into our territories, provided it had not 
the means of laying siege to the fort and the intrenched 
camp. Up to J this period no act of aggression had been 
committed by the Sikh army. The Lahore government had: 
as good a right to reinforce their bank of the river Sutiedge, 
ns we had to reinforce our posts on that river* The Sikh 
army had, in 1843 and 1844, moved down upon the river 
li-om Lahore, and after remaining there encamped a few 
weeks, had returned to the capital. These reasons, and, 
above all, my extreme anxiety to avoid hostilities, induced 
me not to make any hasty movement with our army, which, 
when the two armies came into each other’s presence, might 
bring about a collision* The army had, however, been 
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ordered to be in readiness to move at tbs shortest notice; 
nnd on the 7th and 8th of December, when I heard from 
Lahore that preparations were making on a large scale for 
artillery, stores, and all the munitions of war, I wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief, directing his excellency, on the 11th to 
move up the force from Timbal la, from Meerut, and some 
other stations in the rear* Up to this time no infantry or 
artillery had been reported to have left Lahore, nor had a 
single Sikh soldier crossed the Sutledge. Nevertheless, I 
considered it prudent no longer to delay the forward move¬ 
ment of our troops, having given to the Lahore government 
the most ample time for a reply to our rem on strung. On 
the 9th, at night, Captain Nicholson, the assistant political 
agent at Ferozpoor, reported that a portion of the Sikh army 
had approached within three miles of the river. On the 
other hand, the information received by Major Broadfoot on 
that day from Lahore, was not of a character to make it 
probable that any Sikh movement on a large scale was medi¬ 
tated* On the 10th no intelligence was received from Lahore 
confirmatory of Captain Nicholson’s report, and the usual 
opinion continued to prevail that the Sikh army would not 
cross the Sutledge. The troops, however, moved on th c e 
10th, 11th, 12th, in pursuance of the orders given on the 
7th and 8th ; and the whole of the forces destined to move 
up to the Sutledge were in full march on the 12th, I did 
not consider the force moving up from Utnballa to be suf¬ 
ficient to force its way to relieve Ferozpoor, if a large Sikh 
army, with a numerous and well-served park of artillery, 
should attempt to intercept it in its approach to Ferozpoor, 
as, in such case, it could with difficulty receive any aid from 
that garrison. Being some days 1 march in advance of the 
commander-in-chief, I rode over to Loodiana; and having 
inspected the fort, the cantonments, and the troops, it ap¬ 
peared to me most advisable that the whole of this force 
should be moved up with the Umballa force, restricting the 
defence of Loodiana to the fort, which could be securely 
garrisoned by the more infirm soldiers of the regiments at, 
that post, unless attacked by heavy artillery, which was a 
very improbable contingency. The risk to be incurred of 
leaving the town and the cantonments liable to be plundered 
was maturely considered and I had no hesitation in incur- 
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ring 1 that risk to insure the strength and efficiency of the 
force which might separately be brought into action with 
the whole of the Sikh army* I therefore ordered Brigadier 
Wheeler to be prepared to march at the shortest notice. 
The Umballa force, in march, was 7,500 men and thirty-six 
guns - the Loodiana force amounted to 5,000 men and twelve 
guns. 

u The Commander-in-Chief concurred in these views; and 
this fine body of men, by a rapid march on Basse ean, an 
important point, where the roads leading from Umballa and 
Kumaul meet, formed the advanced column of the army, 
and seeded the supplies which had been laid in at Busseean. 
Up morning* of the 12th, the information from Lahore 
had not materially varied; hut by the reports received on 
that day, the general aspect of affairs appeared more warlike. 
Still no Sikh aggression had been committed, and no artillery- 
had moved down to the river. 

u On the 13th, I first received precise information that the 
Sikh army had crossed the Sutledge, and was concentrating 
a great force on the left hank of the river.” 

The distance between the head-quarters of the British 
army at Umballa and Ferozpoor, was three times as great 
as > that between Ferozpoor and Lahore, the former being 
150 miles, the latter only fifty miles. Sir Henry Hardmge, 
in the despatch already quoted, has explained his reasons for 
not ordering the Umballa force to take the field sooner than 
it did; he, however, had ordered, so early as the 20th No¬ 
vember, that the force should be held in readiness to move, 
and it actually did march on the 11th of December, before 
the Sikh army had commenced crossing the Sutledge, which 
it did about six or seven miles from Ferozpoor on the 12th 
December, but the passage of the artiller}' was not completed 
till the 16th December* As the art of war consists in con¬ 
centrating the greatest number of men at the right place at 
the right time, the crisis when the Sikhs did cross, demanded 
the utmost exertion on the part of the Governor-General and 
Commander-m-Chief; and the celerity with which the troops 
moved towards Ferozpoor, was most admirable. 

The Governor-General, as stated in his despatch, being 
between Umballa and Loodiana, on the 13th of December, 
w len the news arrived of the Sikhs having crossed, he ordered 
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Brigadier Wheeler to march with 4,500 men, and twenty- 
one guns, early on the 14th from Loodiana to Busseean, 
which place had been filled with provisions, by arrangements 
made through Major Broad foot with the native chiefs, and 
upon which provisions the British army depended in its ad¬ 
vance to Ferozpoor. By the afternoon of the 14th, Briga¬ 
dier Wheeler was in front of Busseean. The main column 
under the Commander-in-Chief from Timbal la, did not reach 
Busseean until the 16th. . Had it not been for the force tin¬ 
der Brigadier Wheeler, the cavalry of the Sikhs Laving 
crossed on the 12th, they might have marched the 13fch and 
14th, and have reached Busseean the evening of the 14th. 
Had the provisions in Busseean been destroyed, che^^nee 
of the main column on Ferozpoor would have been delayed 
at least a week or ten days, during which time the 10,473 
men at Ferozpoor would have to withstand the whole of the 
Sikh army, and the safety of that post might have been 
compromised; as it was, the Sikhs had not completed tho 
passage of their heavy guns until the 16 th, and by the 17 tb 
the advance of the force under the Commander-in-Chief be¬ 
gan to tell upon them, for on the 17th the main bodv, con¬ 
sisting according to the Sikh accounts of 25,000 regulars 
and eighty-eight guns, under Lai Singh, took possession of 
the wells around the village of Ferozshuhr, whilst Tej Singh 
with 23,000 men and'sixty-seven guns remained opposite to 
Ferozpoor. 

The only road by which an army can march from Bus* 
Beeau to Ferozpoor (on account of the scarcity of water) 
passes through Moodkee, and is about twenty miles, Feroa- 
ahuhr being mid-way. 

The Sikhs commenced on the 17th December to throw u» 
intren climents around the wells at FeroashuhV, in order to 
stop the advance of the column under the commander-in- 
flnet, knowing that the Commander-in-Chief must carry these 
works before he could relieve Ferozpoor. 

By one o clock on the 18th, the Governor-General and 
commander-in-chief reached Moodkee, from which village a 
few Sikh cavalry retired, as the British column advanced r 
the troops had just taken up their encamping-ground,- and 
■vere commencing to cook, after a fatiguing march of twenty- 
two miles, when news was brought by one of the scouts, to 
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Major Broadfoot, tlie political agent, that the enemy was 
only three miles distant* The Sikh account is, that not 
knowing' the strength of the column under the Commander- 
in-Chief, and thinking it was only the advance-guard of the 
British array, 12,000 of them, chiefly cavalry, and twenty- 
two guns, under the command of Lai Singh, left the camp 
at Ferozshuhr, early on the 18th, and had taken up their 
position before the arrival of the British army at Moodkee. 
This must have been the case, for when the British troops 
halted at Moodkee, there was no indication of any large body 
of men moving in the neighbourhood, and a force of 12,000 
mem ji ipecially cavalry, could not move in that country 
withwtraising a column of dust, which would be seen at the 
distance of miles * 

The alarm being sounded, the British troops hastily got 
underarms and moved to their positions: Sir Hugh Gough 
says“T immediately pushed forward the horse-artillery 
and cavalry, directing the infantry, accompanied by the 
held batteries, to move forward in support. We had not 
proceeded beyond two miles when we found the enemy in 
position. 

} a To resist their attack, and to cover the formation of the 
infantry, 1 advanced the cavalry, under Brigadiers White, 
Gough, and Mactier, rapidly to the* front, in columns of 
squadrons, and occupied the plain. They were speedily 
followed by the five troops of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Brooke, who took up a forward position, having the cavalry 
then on his hanks. 

“ The country is a dead flat, covered at short intervals 
with a low, but in some places thick j how jungle, and dotted 
with sandy hillocks. The enemy screened their infantry and 
artillery behind this jungle and such undulations as the 
ground afforded; and whilst our twelve battalions formed 
bom echellon of brigade into line, they opened a very severe 
cannonade upon our advancing troops, which was vigorously 
replied to by the battery of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Brooke, which was soon joined by the two light field bat¬ 
teries. The rapid and well-directed fire of our artillery ap¬ 
peared soon to paralyze that of the enemy; and, as it was 
necessary to complete our infantry dispositions without ad¬ 
vancing the artillery too near to the jungle, I directed the 
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cavalry lender Brigadiers Wlnte and Gougli to make a flank 
movement on the enemy’s left, with a view of threatening 
and turning that flank, if possible* With praiseworthy 
gallantry, the 3rd Light Dragoons, with the second brigade 
of cavalry, consisting of the body-guard and 5tb Light 
Cavalry, with a portion of the 4tli Lancers, turned the left 
of the Sikh army, and sweeping along the whole rear of its 
infantry and guns, silenced for a time the latter, and put 
their numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst this movement 
was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed the re¬ 
mainder of the 4th Lancers, the 9th Irregular Cavalry under 
Brigadier Mac tier, with a light field battery, to t^aten 
their right, 

u TJiis manoeuvre was also successful. Had not the 
infantry and guns of the enemy been screened by the 
jungle, these brilliant charges of the cavalry would" have 
been productive of greater effect. 

“When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier 
Brooke rapidly pushed on his horse-artillery close to the 
jungle, and the cannonade was resumed on both sides. The 
infantry, under Major-Generals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, 
and Sir John M c Caskill, attacked in echellon of lines tli§ 
enemy’s infantry, almost invisible amongst wood and the ap¬ 
proaching darkness of uigbt. The opposition of the enemy 
was such as might have been expected from troops who had 
everything at stake, and who had long vaunted of being 
irresistible. Their ample and extended line, from their great 
superiority of numbers, far outflanked ours; but this was 
counteracted by the flank movements of our cavalry* The 
attack of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of Are 
from this powerful arm soon convinced the Sikh army that 
they had met with a foe they little expected; and their whole 
force was driven from position after position with great 
slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces of artillery, some 
of them of heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing 
weapon, the bayonet, whenever the enemy stood. Night 
only saved them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict 
was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandv plain, which yet more 
obscured every object.” 

Tlie British force engaged consisted of 3.850 Europeans 
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and 8,500 natives, making- a total of 18,350 rank and file 
and forty-two guns. Sixteen officers were killed and 200 
men. Forty-eiglit officers wounded and 609 men, of whom 
153 died subsequently of their wounds, or were disabled 
who fell was the hero of Jellalabad, Sir 
Hobeit Sale; lie hadIns left thigh shattered by grape-shot, 
and the wound proved mortal. Had there been more day 
light, the rout of the enemy would have been more comnlete* 
as it was, seventeen of their guns out of twenty were 
captured and their loss in killed and wounded was very 
severe. Ini j Singh, the eommander, was among the wounded, 
escaped being taken prisoner. 

The Sikhs fled rapidly to their camp at Feroaaimhr, 
and the British troopa returned to their« at Moodkee about 
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BATTLE OF FEROZSHUHR. 

A, D. 1845. December 91, 99, 

Gf the 79 th of December, two heavy guns reached Moodkee* 
escorted by Her Majesty's 29 th, "the 1st European Light 
Infantry, and two regiments of native infantry** Every 
possible care had been taken of these troops in their rapid 
advance by the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief* 
Elephants were despatched to Ohurruk, seven-and-twenty 
miles from Moodkee, to carry those who might he unable to 
walk* When near Moodkee, and almost overcome by fatigue 
and the terrible desert thirst, water was distributed to them, 
which had been brought on ton elephants from head-quarters, 
Moodkee, where the Governor-Gen erafs band welcomed them 
with a joyous burst of music. This reinforcement did not 
reach camp till nine or ten o’clock at night, and it was de¬ 
termined, in order to give them rest, that the army should 
halt on the 20th. During this halt of two days, the wounded 
and sick were cared for, and secured in the mud fort at 
Moodkee. It was now that Sir H. Hardinge magnanimously 
offered his services to Sir Hugh Gough. He was appointed 
second in command of the army, and all officers were directed 
to obey any orders emanating from him*, which they were 
not bound to do so long as "he (although the head" of the 
government) exercised only a civil authority. 

Expresses were sent to Sir .John Littler at Ferozpoor, ap¬ 
prising him of the victory at Moodkee, and directing him on 
the 21st to march with as large a force as lie could, and 
effect a junction with the army under the Commander-in 
Chief Arrangements were also made for leaving the 
wounded and the baggage at 1 Moodkee when the^armv 
marched ; a regiment and' a half being told off to protect 
them. This decision was a wise one. Had the British 
• The llth and 41st. 
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armv on the night of the 21st been embarrassed with a 
column of baggage, great would have been the suffering of 
our own camp-followers and wounded. Whereas, the fort 
at Moodkee, defended by a regiment and a half, was safe 
for a time against the enemy’s cavalry and loose plunderers, 
which alone could penetrate the rear of our army. Early on 
e morning of the 21st, Sir John Littler, leaving 5,000 men 
to hold his position and watch Tej Singh, moved off quietly 
bv his right, with 5,500 men and twenty-one guns, to join 
the Commander-in-Chief. The force from Moodkee marched 
at three o’clock in the morning, in two open columns of com- 
p nies, left in front ; the army had therefore only to wheel 
i to line to he in position. The march for the head-quarter 
column was a distressing 1 one, on account of the heat and 
dust and the scarcity of water, but was of no great length, 
certainly not more than twelve miles } ^ and the columns 
arrived opposite the Sikh camp at half-past eleven, a.m. 
The junction with the force from Ferozpoor, was effected at 
a few minutes before one, near the village of Misriwala. 
Skirmishers were then thrown forward, and some considera¬ 
ble time elapsed before the attack was made. 

The whole country is a dead flat, and studded with trees 
and jungle, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
villages. 0 What with dust and t«*s, the movements of 
troops became very difficult to direct. The British now con¬ 
centrated comprised 5,674 Europeans and 12,053 natives, 
making a total of 17,727 rank aud tile, and sixty-five guns. 
According to the Sikhs’ account, their force at Ferozshuhr 
consisted of 25,000 regular troops and eighty-eight guns, 
exclusive of the Yazedarees and irregular soldiers, making 
their force in namp upwards of 35,000. Besides this force, 
Tej Singh, with 23,000 regulars and sixty-seven gums, was 
only ten miles distant. Had it been possible for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to have delayed the attack on the Sikh 
camp till the next day, which it was not, the British force 
would not have been augmented by one man, whilst lej 
Singh, who was opposite Ferozpoor, only ten miles distant, 
would have been able to bring 1 at least 20,000 additional 
regular troops and sixty guns to the assistance of the 

enemy. . 

The Sikh intrenchment was in the form of a parallelogram 
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of about a mile in length and half-a-mile in breadth, in¬ 
cluding within its area the strong village of Ferozshuhr; 
the shorter sides looking towards the Sntledge and Moodkee, 
and the long one towards Ferozpoor and the open country** 
But the Sikhs were fully prepared to place their guns in 
position on whatever side the attack should be made. They 
were thoroughly acquainted with the country; and knowing 
by what roads their enemy could advance, they readily pre¬ 
pared for their reception. 

Thus it mattered not much whether our approach was made 
on the longer or shorter side, though the preparations on the 
side fronting Ferozpoor, showed that it was considered by 
the Sikhs as the proper front of their position. 

“The ground In front, like that at Moodkee, was jungly; 
the three divisions of the British, under the command of 
Major-General Gilbert, Sir John Lit tier, and Brigadier 
Wallace, were placed in line, with the whole of their 
artillery, in their centre, except three troops of horse- 
artillery, one on either flank, and one in support. The reserve 
was under Sir Harry Smith, and with the cavalry formed the 
second line.”f The artillery were ordered to the front, and 
after a reasonable time had been allowed for the mortar prac¬ 
tice, which it was speedily seen would never silence Lai Singl'd* 
guns, our artillery opened their fire to ascertain the position 
of the batteries, and the Sikhs then responded. Oar artillery 
then made a nearer advance, protected by the whole of our 
infantry* When several hundred yards nearer, our guns 
were nnlimbered, and several rounds of shot fired ; this was 
repeated until they approached within three hundred yards of 
the batteries. Then, seeing that these Sikh guns could not 
be silenced, the infantry advanced amidst a murderous shower 
of shot and grape, and captured them with matchless gal¬ 
lantry 4 

In the advance, General LittleFs division, marching 
direct on the village, edged away to the left, and caused 
an opening in the line between its right and Brigadier Wal¬ 
lace s division, lattices division, led with the greatest 
valour by its general, when close up to the enemy's batteries, 
which fired valleys of grape, was compelled to retire; the 

* The Commander m-CMef’s Despatch. 

+ U>id. j Ibid* 
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left brigade of tbe reserve, under Sir Harry Smith, was 
ordered forward to fill up the opening 1 , and advanced on the 
village with great energy. Wallace's and Gilbert's divisions 
forming the right and centre, were completely successful, 
but when all the batteries of the Sikhs seemed to be within 
our grasp, the night set in (and there is no twilight in 
India), the dry forage in the camp was on fire, the loose 
powder exploded in all directions, and it was impossible, 
under these circumstances, to retain the occupation of the 
enemy’s batteries, which had been so gallantly won. All 
military order and discipline must have been lost, and the 
troops were directed to form about 150 yards from the ene¬ 
my's camp, lying down in contiguous columns at quarter- 
distance- Sir Harry Smith's division pushed on to the vil¬ 
lage and maintained itself there till about 10 o'clock at 
night, when, not knowing the position of the troops on his 
right, he retired. Sir John Ltttler’s division, having ad¬ 
vanced against the strongest part of the work, suffered 
severely, especially her Majesty's 62nd Regiment, having 
seventeen officers killed or wounded, out of twenty-three* 
Having done everything that men could do, they were 
( obliged to retire. 

Just before dark, the gallant 3i d Dragoons, who were on tbs 
extreme right, were ordered to charge ; never for a moment 
considering the propriety of such on ol der, which was given 
by a staff-officer, now no more, they dashed headlong into 
the Sikh camp, carrying terror into the Sikh ranks, but at 
the same time losing ten officers and ISO valuable men out 
of about 400- 

About twelve o'clock at night, the Sikhs, finding that 
Sir Harry Smith had been forced to retire from the village 
and that their batieries were not occupied, brought soir 
guns to bear upon our column, the fire from which was vei 
destructive. The Governor-General mounted his horse an 
called to the 80th Regiment, which was at the head cf tla 
column, u My lads, we shall have no sleep until we have 
those guns,” The regiment deployed immediately, advanced, 
supported by the 1st Bengal Europeans, and drove a large 
body of Sikhs from three guns, which they spiked. The 
regiment then retired and took up its position again at the 
bead of the column as steadily as if on a parade, much to 
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the admiration of the Governor-General and Commander-in* 
Chief; tlie former of whom exclaimed, as they passed him 
u Plucky dogs! plucky dogs I —we cannot fail to win with 
such men as these.” For the rest of the night our column 
was left comparatively unmolested, hut it cannot be denied, 
that its position was one of danger—great danger. Dark¬ 
ness had covered our ranks, while the scarcely thinned foe, 
driven from his foremost intrenchments, had still a formid¬ 
able artillery remaining intact. Both Sir John Lit tier 
and Sir Harry Smith had been compelled to retire; and 
in the darkness the direction was not known to tlie 
Governor-General or Commander-in-chief. They were 
left, w'th not more than 8,000 men, within 150 yards 
of an enemy’s camp, whose strength they had no means 
of ascertaining. It could not be known whether Tej 
Singh had, during the action or during the night, marched 
up to reinforce Lai Singh. The noisy tramping of men, 
the fire of musketry and artillery, was continued by the- 
Sikhs during the night, and in the morning the expecta¬ 
tion most probable was, that the British army would have 
to encounter the whole concentrated force of the enemy. 

In this state of things, the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General determined to hold their ground, to waif 
patiently till the morning dawned, then to attack the ene* 
my*s batteries, if they still held them, by taking them in 
reverse, to make one united effort by a simultaneous attack, 
to beat them, or to die honourably in the field. The gallant 
Commander-in-Chief, kind-hearted, heroically brave, quite 
agreed with the Govern or-Gene ml. If ever confidence was 
inspired to troops by the conduct of their leaders, it was by 
Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough on that occasion. 
They knew that the struggle would be severe, but cheered 
all around them with the certainty of success. The whole 
of Sir Henry Hardin ge's personal staff having been put 
Jwrs de combat except his son, Captain A. Hardmge. who 
however, had bad his horse killed under him, Captain WesL 
of the Commander-in-Chiefs staff; officiated as his aide-de- 
camp. 

By daylight the British troops had deployed into line, 
and al! arrangements fbr renewing the attack being made, 
the Commander-m-Chief put himself in front of the ri-ht of 
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the line; Sir Henry Hardihge did tlie same on the lefand 
keeping thirty yards in front of the line to prevent tho 
troops from firing* they advanced against the Sikh batteries ; 
the troops being tolcf not to fire* or they would kill the 
G overnor- General. 

The Commander-m-Chief also led the right in front of his 
men, and the line advanced at a steady pace scarcely firing 
a shot. The opposition was slight* most of the guns being 
taken in reverse, and wheeling round past the village of 
Ferozslmhr, the British line swept down the whole left and 
rear of the enemy's position* halting when they had cleared 
the works at the opposite extremity. The two chiefs now 
rode down the line, and the regimental colours dropped, and 
saluted the Govern or-General, and the men cheered as they 
passed. The two chiefs must at that moment have felt a 
proud satisfaction and some recompense for the previous 
hours of anxiety, but these feelings were of short duration, 
for we had scarcely secured the enemy's guns, seventy-four 
in number, before Tej Singh appeared in view, showing the 
policy of making the attack at the earliest moment that 
returning light enabled the Gommander-in-Chief to do so. 

^ Littler's and Smith's divisions had now rejoined the Com- 
mander-in-Cliief, and the enemy was daunted by his defeat,— 
the beaten force retiring* on their countrymen coming up* 
carried dismay into their ranks. Within a mile and a half 
of their captured camp they halted, fired several hundred 
rounds from their zumhooruks, or camel-swivels* and after 
several demonstrations* and a distant cannonade* withdrew 
about three o’clock. 

The first roll of the tide of invasion had now been resisted, 
and the beaten enemy scarcely halted until he had placed 
the Sutledge between him and his victorious opponent* 
The Commander-in-Chief was too weak in cavalry to follow 
him up* having had at the commencement of the action 
only 2,000, and some by this time had gone into Feraz- 
poor, and those who remained on the field having been nearly 
forty-eight hours without food or water, were completely 
exhausted. 

The artillery also had consumed a very large proportion of 
their round shot in the attack of the enemy : under these 
circumstances, men and horses being completely worn out, it 
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was most judicious to be satisfied with the great victory 
gained* and forcing Tej Singh to retire gd the Sut ledge. Such 
hard contested fields cannot he gained without lorn; ours 
among- the Europeans was severe* they having 483 killed* and 
1*721 wounded, of whom 595 died subsequently, or were dis¬ 
abled. Every exertion was now made to alleviate the, suffer 
ings of the wounded* and by noon on the 23rd they were all 
in quarters at Ferozpoor* and quilts and cots were furnished 
in abundance. In fact* it was almost incredible how the 
commissariat and executive departments could supply so 
much comfort in such a short space of time. The wounded 
owed much to the unwearied efforts of Captain W. B. 
Thomson and Lieutenant Goodwyn (who responded to every 
call), for their comparatively snug condition on the 23rd and 
24th* and it was a gratifying sight to the Governor-General* 
when he visited them, to find so much comfort where he 
anticipated so little. He generously gave strict orders that 
everything- required should be supplied, and without the 
usual formality of an indent. Sir Henry Hardinge visited 
all the w ounded, men and officers* and had a cheerful word 
for alb If a poor man had lost an arm, the Governor- 
General consoled him by pointing- to his own empty 
sleeve, and assuring him he would soon be all right. If a 
soldier had had a leg shot away or shattered* he reminded 
him that one of his sons* who was with him, and who went 
into battle at his side* had long had only one foot. The men 
were delighted at the urbanity and kindness shown towards 
them by the Governor of India* and for u time forgot their 
own sufferings in the admiration which his kindness elicited.* 
Sir Henry visited the poor sufferers again and again* and 
watched over their welfare With a solicitude jhat could not 
have been surpassed if they had been his own children, 
Luring the terrible night he had spent by the Sikh camp, 
he had shared the privations of the soldiers* and had suffered 
pangs unknown to them, for the fate of his whole army, the 
late perhaps of all India* was hanging upon a thread. ~ The 
Commander-in-Chief* Sir Hugh Gough, whose arduous 
military duties did not allow him to visit the wounded until 
some days later, did everything in his power to cheer 
the men* praising their undaunted bravery, in one of the 
* Dr. Macgregor’s “ Histoiy of the Sikhs/ 1 
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hardest battles ever fought in India, He spoke to all and 
listened to all, and did his utmost to gratify their every 
wish. 

Major Somerset, Military Secretary to the Governor- 
General, on the morning of the 22nd, was borne to the rear, 
mortally wounded, ff while conducting himself with the 
hereditary courage of his race.” # Major Broad foot, political 
agent, also fell; “he was brave as he was able in every 
branch of the political and military service,” + Major 
Broad foot was the last of 1 three brave brothers who held 
appointments in the Company's army, and fell in battle. 
Captain P. Nicholson, assistant political agent from Feroz- 
poor, was also killed in the action of the 21st, With the 
exception of Captain Mills, who took the command of a 
troop of horse-artillery, all the political agents were either 
killed or wounded in this fierce struggle. Among the 
other truly distinguished officers who perished were Colonel 
Wallace, Captain Thomas Box, Cf a soldier every inch of him,” 
Captain D’Arcy Todd, Major Baldwin, a Peninsular officer, 
and Lieutenants Pollard and Bernard. Pollard had been 
wounded at Moodkee, but no persuasion could prevent his 
again joining his gallant regiment, her Majesty's 31st. 

* Among those who shared the dangers of this battle were 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia, and hjs staff, Counts Gmeben 
and Oriolo, and Dr. HoffmeilEer; the last officer was un¬ 
fortunately killed by a grape-shot. Prince Waldemar left 
the field on the morning of the 23nd, at the request of the 
Governor-General, who was unwilling that a foreign prince 
should be further subjected to the risk of losing his life. The 
issue of the battle was not then decided; but fortunately 
the prince returned to Ferozpoor, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing, that though the British had a fierce foe to contend 
with, victory had decided for tliem.t 
Fine phrases would be thrown away upon conduct and 
heroism such as were displayed at Ferozpoor. The plain 
professional despatches of Sir Henry Hardrnge and Sir Hugh 
Gough form the best eulogutm. All behaved nobly. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the hurry of the moment, Sir John Littler, in 
his despatch,used the words “panic-struck” as applicable 

* Sir Henry Hardinge's Despatch* ♦ Ibid. 

$ Dr. Mnogregor, 
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her Majesty’s 62nd Regiment, and attributed some irresolu¬ 
tion on the part of the native regiments in his division to 
the example of the G2nd. The charges were groundless. 
Before the 62nd fell back, it had seven officers killed and 
ten wounded, seventy-six rank and file killed and 154 
wounded. The regiment was numerically weak; its loss was 
greater than that of any other European regiment present. 
Both the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief did 
all they could to remove the injurious impression; and at 
home, in the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington stood 
manfully forward to vindicate the fame of the heroic band 
and apply balm to their wounded pride. 
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A, D* 1846. January 28, February 10, 

Great pains were taken by the Sikh army to conceal 
from the Durbar the extent of their discomfiture and loss at 
Ferozshubr; hut much anxiety and irresolution were be¬ 
lieved to prevail at Lahore, They believed that our army 
would follow up its advantages by crossing* the river im¬ 
mediately and marching on the capital; but this was a 
movement not to he thought of without a powerful battering 
train, now moving upwards with the 10 th Lancers, the 9th 
Lancers, and her Majesty’s 10th and 53rd Regiments of Foot, 
which, with the 43rd and 59th Regiments of Native Infantry, 
had composed the Meerut force under Sir John Grey. 

Upon this seeming indecision of the British, the Sikhs 
resolved to make another effort to maintain their position on 
J the left hank of the Sutledge; and for this purpose, they 
began to construct a new bridge of Jrnats, not very far from 
the spot where they crossed the river after having been 
driven from Ferozshubr, Our army of the Sutledge was 
stationed somewhat from the river, and no opposition was 
offered by them, The bridge of boats was soon constructed, 
and a Ute-de-pont thrown up in front of it with much mili¬ 
tary skill, in a position very favourable to defence, The 
opposite hanks were high, and the river, where the bridge 
was laid, made a slight curve inwards; so as to throw the 
opposite hanks sufficiently forward to afford protection to 
both flanks of the advanced position from heavy artillery 
placed in battery. Above the bridge, and not far from it, 
wns a good ford, which facilitated the communications with 
the forces on the opposite hank. Advantage had also been 
taken of the paucity of our troops at Loodmna, to effect a 
passage for a force of about 10,000 men of all arms, in 
the neighbourhood of that town. No attack was made 
either on the town or cantonment of Loodiana; the object 
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of this force appeared to he rather to intrench itself near 
the place at which it crossed, in order to obstruct our pro¬ 
gress and to cut off the passage of supplies m route to 
Ferozpoor, and to intercept the communication between the 
posts. As soon as the Meerut force joined the Cotnmander- 
in-Chiefs camp, immediate measures were taken to reinforce 
the Loot! i an a post and the station at Busseean; some native 
infantry, some light cavalry and some guns, were sent thi¬ 
ther, and the sick, the women, and the children, were re¬ 
moved thence to Umballa. Meanwhile Sir Harry Smith 
had been detached to reduce Dhurmkote, nnd keep open 
the communication for supplies and ammunition from our 
rear. Sir Harry was now reinforced, and having soon 

with him 7,000 men and twenty-four guns, it was 
confidently believed that he could at one and the same 
time relieve Loodiana and protect the whole of our rear. 
Dliurmkote was evacuated at Sir Harry's approach. In 
marching from Jugraon to Loodiana, Sir Harry lost a 
good deal of his baggage, and sustained some heavy fusi- 
lades, which he did not wait to return. His troops were 
much harassed when he reached Loodiana. His presence 
put an end to the consternation which was becoming general 
in that part of the country. The Sirdar Eunjoor Singh f 
had strongly intrenched himself at Aliwal, about eight miles 
to the westward of Loofliana; he had 15,000 men and fifty* 
six guns, and, on the evening of the 20th of January, he 
received a reinforcement of twelve guns and 4,000 regular 
troops. Sir Harry Smith most gallantly attacked the Sikhs 
on the 28th of January, with not more than 16,000 men in 
nlh The right of the Sikh force rested on Bimdree, and 
their left on Aliwal, they had advanced a short distance 
from their intrenched camp, and cannonaded the* British for 
half an hour, until our brave fellows stormed the village of 
Aliwal—the key of their position. The whole of the British 
fine then be* an to advance. Her Majesty's 16th Lancers 
charged m the most gallant'Style but the Sikhs lay down on 
the ground, and the lancers could not well reach them, while 
thev either fired their muskets at the 16th, or cut despe¬ 
rately at men and horses with their keen swords. This dis¬ 
tinguished cavalry regiment had upwards of 100 men killed 
or wounded. The great mass of Sikh infantry could b$ 
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broken only by our artillery. One Sikh camion after ano- 
tlier was captured. So ably were the orders of attack con¬ 
ducted, each column and line arriving- at its point of attack 
to the very moment, that the enemy were soon driven head¬ 
long back over the river; and all the Sikh g-uns were cap¬ 
tured or destroyed. Only one gun was carried by tbe Sil-U 
to the opposite bank, and there it was spiked bv Lieutenant 
Holmes, of the irregular cavalry, and Gunner Scott, of the 
horse-artillery, who forded the river in pursuit. The victory was 
complete, and tbe confusion among the Sikhs g-reat. Camp- 
carriages, munitions of war, all things that Runjoor Singh 
had brought with him, were captured. These were indeed 
glorious operations;” this was indeed a “ complete and de¬ 
cisive victory." * It cost us in all 151 killed and 413 wounded. 

There was now for a short time a perfect lull in the cam¬ 
paign, rhe Sikhs at Sobraon went on strengthening their 
position, and adding to their guns on their tete-de-pont: and 
ton- Huo-h Gough waited for liis artillery and reinforcements, 
l’rom the 14th of January till the beginning- of February 
the enemy were industriously employed in building- their 
defences, under the direction, it is said, of a Spanish engi¬ 
neer. 1 lie army under Sir Charles Napier, which had been 
assembled at Sitkkur, by order of the Governor-General, coa- 
sistingof l(i,000 men, was moving up to the left bank of 
the Sutledge, towards Ferozpoor, amt would have proved 
had the war lasted, a most valuable reinforcement to the 
army of the Sutledge. It had by this time reached Blia- 
wu poor, opposite Mooltan, and as the Nawab of that place 
had intimated to the British government his intention of 
remaining neuter, and of raking no part in the war, the 
Governor-Genera], feeling that the blow must be struck and 
the contest decided at Lahore, requested Sir Charles Napier 
to. come on with his stafl in advance of his armv, and to 
join him without delay, being desirous of Laving the assist- 
anec ol that distinguished officer in the pending stru°-"-le. 
Sir Charles Napier did not, unfortunately, arrive "in tirae° to 
participate in the glories of Sobraon, but came up with the 
army at Lahore. 1 


On the Oth of February, the heavy guns from Delhi 

•n * . n ®?r a tclics of the Governor-General, Sir Har-y Smith, and Sir 
Uu S" Gough. Maegi-egor’s ‘ History of the Sikhs. 1 
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reached the Commander-in-Chief’s camp ; on the 8tk, Sh 
Harry Smith had rejoined head-quarters from Aliwal 

After the battle of Ferazshuhr, the Governor-General had 
taken up his quarters at Ferozpoor, occasionally riding to 
the Commander-in-ChieFs camp, which was now twenty-four 
mles distant from Ferozpoor, to confer with his excellency 
In one of these rides, the Governor-General's horse fell, and 
so severely contused the Govern or-General's thigh, that he 
was obliged to be taken in his carriage to the field on the 
morning of the 10th* 

The enemy's works were very, strong, and although, on 
the first intelligence of the battle of Aliwal, and at sight of 
the numerous bodies which floated from the neighbourhood 
of that battle-field down to the bridge of boats at Solution, 
the Sikhs seemed much shaken and disheartened, they now 
appeared to be as confident as ever of being* able to defy us 
in their intrenched position, and to prevent our passage of 
the river. The soldiers were chiefly those who had been 
trained by the French and Italian officers* They had strong 
walls, only to be surmounted by scaling-ladders, which 
afforded a secure protection for triple lines of musketry. In 
all, they were 34,000 men, with seventy pieces of artillery; 
their position was united by a good bridge to a reserve "of 
SO,000 on the opposite bank, on which was a considerable 
camp and some artillet y, commanding and flanking the field¬ 
works on the side of the British,* 

The forces under Sir Hugh Gough consisted of 6,533 
Europeans and 9,691 natives, making a total of 16,224 rank 
and hie, and ninety-nine guns. Sir Hugh ordered this force 
to march at half-past three o'clock on the morning of Ties* 
day, the lOtli of February, when his men would beVresh, and 
there would be a certainty of many hours of daylight* ? To 
pass another night like that which had been spent within 
the enemy’s camp at Ferozshuhr, was by all means to be 
avoided. The troops began to move out of camp at the 
very moment appointed, and they marched in silence to their 
destination. Sir Hugh was now much stronger in cavalry, and 
very strong in artillery. He at once put his battering and dis¬ 
posable artillery in position in an extended semicircle, em¬ 
bracing within its fire the works of the Sikhs. It had been 
* Commander-irt-Chief f s Despatch* 
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intended that the cannonade should have commenced at day¬ 
break, but so heavy a mist hung over the plain and river 
that it became necessary to wait. It was half-past six before 
the whole of our artillery fire was developed. « Nothin- 
could be conceived grander than the effect of the batteries 
when they opened, as the cannonade passed along from the 
outledge to Little Sohraon, in one continued roar of guns 
and mortars; while, ever and anon, the rocket, like a spirit 
ot nre, winged its rapid flight high above the batteries in its 
progress towards the Sikh intrenchment. Well ini-ht the 
tom mander-in-Chief call the opening of the cannonade ‘most 
spirited and well-directed.’ tfhe Sikh gnns responded with 
a tot and shells, but neither appeared to do much execution: 
the latter were seen bursting in mid-air ere they reached the 
British batteries, while some of the shot passed over Rboda- 
wala, and struck the ground in front of General Gilbert’s 
division. It now became a grand artillery concert, and tbo 
infantry divisions and brigades looked on with a certain degree 
ot interest, somewhat allied, however, to vexation, lest°the 
artillery should have the whole work to themselves. 

. ‘ Commander-In-Chief, however, was determined to 
give full play to an arm which he did not possess to 
an efficient extent in other hard-fought battles. It was 
reported, that the guns were to May for four hours at 
least; but there is some reason to believe, that the rapid 
bring had nearly exhausted the ammunition before half 
that time had elapsed; and it was once more to be proved, 
tbat the British infantry were not to remain mute spectators 
of a battle. Notwithstanding/ wrote the Commander-in- 
, . > tiie formidable calibre of our guns, mortars, and 

howitzers, and the admirable way in which they were served, 
and aided by a rocket battery, it would have been visionary 
to expect that they could have silenced the fire of seventy 
pieces behind well-constructed batteries of earth, planks, and 
-ascines, or dislodge troops, covered either by redoubts or 
opaulments, or within a treble line of trenches ’ ” * 

Feroz f Lx,llr > the " 0, *S at Sohraon wer- 
regular fortifications, in the construction of which no labour 
tod been spared. The utmost ingenuity of the Sikhs and 
“* eir ■^"’opean advisers had been exerted to render this, 

. • Dr. JJacgregor'g « History of the Sikhs." 
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their lost stronghold, impregnable. A French officer w said 
to have assured Tej Singh, that it was utterly imnossihle for 
the British to make good their entrance, 'lhe British were 
now about to try with the musket and the bayonet. At 
nine o’clock, Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, supported on either 
flank by Captain Horford’s and Fordyce s batteries, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s troop of horse-artillery, moved to 
the attack in admirable order. The infantry and guns aided 
each other correlatively. The former marched steadily on 
in line, which they halted only to correct when necessary; 
the latter took up successive positions at the gallop, until at 
length they were within three hundred yards of the heavy 
batteries of the Sikhs. But notwithstanding the regularity 
and coolness, and the scientific character of tins assault, 
which Brigadier Wilkinson tvgIL supported, so hot was the 
fire of cannon, musketry, and zumbooruks,* kept up by the 
Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some moments impossible, 
that the intrenchments could be won under it. 1 1 There was 
a temporary check or pause, (t but soon persevering gallantry 
triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction to see 
the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs m 
confusion before them within the area of their encampment. Z c 
Every impediment was cleared, the intrenchments were 
paWd, and our matchless infantry stood erect and compact 
within the Sikh enmp. “ Her Majesty’s 10th, 53rd, and 
80th Regiments, with the 33rd,43rd, 59th, and 63rd Native 
Infantry, moving at a firm and steady pace, never fired a 
shot till they had passed the barriers opposed to them—« 
forbearance much to fa; commended, and most worthy of 
constant imitation, to which may he attributed the success of 
theirs first effort , and the small loss they sustained.” This 
attack was crowned with all the success it deserved, and led 
by its gallant commander, Major-General Sir Robert Dick, 
obtained the admiration of tile army, which witnessed its 
disciplined valour. When checked by the formidable ob¬ 
stacles and superior numbers to which the attacking" division 
was opposed, the second division, under Major-General Gil¬ 
bert, afforded the most opportune assistance by rapidly ad 

* Guns mounted on camels } and carrying pound shot 

t The Commander-in-Chiefs Despatches, 
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vancing to the attack of the enemy’s batteries entering; their 
fortified position after a severe struggle, and sweeping* 
through the interior of the camp. This division inflicted a 
very severe loss on the retreating enemy/ 1 * £C We happened 
to he with a portion of Gilbert's division/' says Doctor 
McGregor, u when the order arrived from the Governor- 
General, and the troops immediately advanced. Onward 
they went ; but, if intended to support Stacey on the right 
of the enemy’s position, they missed the object, for they un¬ 
fortunately came in front of the centre and strongest portion 
of the encampment, unsupported either by artillery or 
cavalry. Her Majesty’s 29 th and 1st European Light In¬ 
fantry, with undaunted bravery, rushed forward, crossed a 
drv nullah, and found themselves exposed to one of the 
hottest fires of musketry that can possibly he imagined; 
and what rendered it still more galling was, that the Sikhs 
were themselves concealed behind high walls, over which 
the European soldiers could not climb. To remain under 
such a fire without the power of returning it with any 
effect would have been madness—the men would have been 
annihilated* Thrice did Her Majesty’s 29th Regiment charge 
$lie works, and thrice were they obliged to retire, each 
time followed by the Sikhs, who spared none, and cut to 
pieces the wounded. Similar was thmfate of the 1st Euro¬ 
pean Light Infantry, who, in retiring, had their ranks thinned 
by musketry, and their wounded men and officers cut up by 
the savage Sikhs. To the latter, the nullah presented an 
admirable defence, for the slope was towards thorn, while 
the Europeans on the high hank were completely exposed. 
At length the second division, which at Ferozsliuhr had 
driven the Sikhs before them, capturing their guns at the 
point of the bayonet, and entering their encampment, were 
led to the right of the intrench ment at Sobrnon/'f The 
second division was emulated by the first division under Sir 
Harry Smith, which dashed against the enemy's left. Yet 
was it not until some of the 3rd Dragoons, under Major- 
General Sir Joseph Thaekwell, hud moved forward and 
ridden through the openings of the intrench ments in single 

* General Order by the Governor-General of India, da*ed Camp* 
ftessoora* February 14th, 184G. 
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file, and re-farmed as they passed them; and galloped over 
and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field- 
works ; and the weight of three entire divisions of infantry, 
with every field artillery gun which could be sent to their 
aid it was not until all this had been cast into the scale,, 
that victory finally declared for the British. The fire of the 
Sikhs slackened, then ceased nearly altogether; and the 
victors, pressing them on every side, swept them in masses 
over the bridge of boats, and into the Sutledge, which a 
sudden rise of seven inches had rendered scarcely fordable. 
In their efforts to reach the right bank through the deepened 
water, they suffered a terrible carnage from our horse-artil¬ 
lery. Hundreds fell under this cannonade; hundreds upon 
hundreds were drowned in attempting the perilous passage. 
This awful slaughter would have excited compassion, had 
they not, in the earlier part of the action, sullied their bra 
very by slaughtering and mangling every wounded soldie* 
whom the fortune of war left at their mercy. u The enemy’s 
shattered forces,” says the Governor-General, u were driven 
into the river, with a loss which far exceeded that which the 
most experienced officers had ever witnessed. Thus termi¬ 
nated, in the brief space of two hours, the most remarkable coi^ 
fliet, in which the military combinations of the Commander- 
in-Chief were fully and ably carried into effect. The enemy’s 
select regiments of regular infantry have been dispersed, and 
a large proportion destroyed, with the loss, since the cam 
pam-n began, of 920 pieces of artillery taken in action.”* 

Within the intrenchments above sixty-seven guns were 
captured, together with upwards of 200 camel-swivels and 
numerous standards. Before the hour of noon, this great 
battle was over* It might, indeed, be well termed a glorious 
hght, and complete in Us results* The battles of Moodkee, 
Ierozsnuhr, and Aliwal, had weakened the power of the 
bikhs, but the battle of Sobraon had completely broken it. 

T a ?J * * ourse > boil S M Rt a deap P rice > Her Majesty’* 
-.^thliegiinent alone exhibited a loss in killed and wounded 
ot thirteen officers, eight sergeants, and 157 rank and file. 
S® l° r s , 3 . of f the 1stJEuropeaii Light Infantry was still heavier. 
Her Majesty s 31st, which had fought mo,-t nohlv at Mood- 
kee Ferozshuhr, and Aliwal, had seven officers and 14? rank 
* General order 
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and file killed and wounded at Sobraon. Her Majesty’s 
50th, or Queen’s Own, had twelve officers and 22? rank and 
file killed and wounded. Her Majesty’s XOtli Foot lost three 
officers, three sergeants, and 127 rank and file. These 
regiments suffered the most, hut other regiments suf¬ 
fered severely. The total loss was 320 kilted, 2,063 wounded 
The brave Sir Robert Dick, who led the attack on the in* 
trenchments, received a mortal wound after he had entered 
them ; i£ thus tell, most gloriously, at the moment of victor 
this veteran officer, displaying* the same energy and intre 
pidity as when, thirty-five years ago in Spain, he was the 
distinguished leader of the 42nd Highlanders/’ Brigadier 
. Cliaides Cyril Taylor, who commanded the third brigade of 
the second division, also felh Brigadier AlacLaren was 
home off the field mortally wounded, while leading the 
fourth brigade of the centre division against the strongest 
part of the intrenchments, When put into his bed, he said 
he must cross the Sutledge with the gallant European light 
infantry, even though he were carried in a dooly* Major- 
General Gilbert was slightly wounded; and the gallant 
veteran, Colonel Ryan, of the 50th, was severely wounded, 
j Fearful had been the loss of the Sikhs, Five days after 
the action, and when the walls of the intrenchments had been 
nearly levelled with the ground, the 'jand-bank in the middle 
of the river was completely covered with their dead bodies, 
and the ground within their encampment thickR strewed 
with carcasses of men and horses* With the permission 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, they returned 
to carry off their dead; hut the task was found too irksome, 
and many hundreds, not swept away by the river, were left 
as food for the jackal, the wild dog, and the vulture. 

Scarcely was the action over when the Governor-Gen era! 
despatched his military secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, 
with the tidings of victory, to Sir John Grey, who was 
stationed half-way between Ferozpoor and Sobraon with 
two regiments of cavalry, three of infantry, and a field 
battery. Having directed, Sir John Grey to move with his 
three immediately to the ghaut opposite Ferozpoor, the 
military secretary proceeded to Ferozpoor, winch he reached 
in a a hour and twenty minutes, the distance from the field of 
action being twenty-four miles. He carried orders to Sii 
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John Lifctler (who had been warned before to he ready) to 
marc!) with every available man to the ghaut, and before 
daylight the next morning six regiments of native infantry 
and six guns had, by means of six country boats, crossed 
the Sutledge, at a point nearer to the capital than where the 
debris of the Sikh army was stationed. On the following 
day the bridge of boats was nearly completed by the able 
and indefatigable Major Abbott, of the Engineers. Had th© 
British then followed up the Sikhs, they might have made 
their way without resistance to Lahore, and have there 
renewed the conflict ■ but such was not the intention of our 
commanders, and the capital of the Pimjaub was destined to 
bo occupied by the British without any repetition of the life- 
consuming struggles which had occurred on the left bank of 
the Sutledge. If pressed, they would have fought hard in 
their despair j but the vaunted power of the Sikhs was in 
reality destroyed. Sham Singh, Dbubal Singh, Hera 
Smgh, Kishen Singh, Mobamck Ali, Newaz Khan, alt 
their bravest sirdars and leaders, had perished. The dis¬ 
comfited wamors who survived, being left to themselves* 
heg-an to disperse. Our army quietly crossed the river, and 
took undisputed possession of Kussoor, which, in former 
times, bad twice defied the power of Runjeet Singh. On th& 
I4tb or bebfiinry the Govern or-General announced by pro¬ 
clamation, dated from Kussoor, that the British army had 
crossed the Sutledge, and entered the Pimjaub, “in accord - 
ance with the intentions expressed in the proclamation of the 
Jdtli oi December last, as having been forced upon him 
for the purpose of effectually protecting the British pro* 
vinces, and vindicating the authority of the British govern* 
ment, and punishing the violators of treaties and the 
disturbers of the public peace ” Military operations against 
the ffovernme,!! a „d army of the Lahore state had not been 
undertaken by the government of India from anv desire of 
territorial aggrandizement. 

ThI L ™ a i» f . a e'T 1 ?' were soon fetched and agreed to. 
Si «° f Lah0re was t0 as a * indemnity for 

one milium five 1 a Cl °'j 6 an< ^ a ^ a lf of rupees, or about 
one million five hundred pounds sterling-.* All the guns we 

~ Be - “* ■"*«* 
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Iind Liken were to be retained, and all those which the Sikhs 
Lnd ever pointed against the British were to he given tip. 
The troops and their turbulent leaders were to be disbanded 

for ever* _ , _ . . _ 

Thus ended the first Pimjaub war- The British army at 
Lahore amounted only to 24,115 men of all arms, of which 
4,424 only were European infantry, and with the exception 
of 1,466 in progress from Seinde, there was not another 
effective European infantry soldier within 1,000 miles of 
Lahore, With such a force, annexation of the Pimjaub was 
impossible. The campaign had lasted sixty days. It cost, 
including* the donation of a years batta to the troops, about 
two millions sterling*; the Lahore durbar and Gboolab Singh 
paid an indemnity of a million and a half, and the revenue 
of the territory which the British government confiscated 
amounted, after all expenses, to about half a million an- 
nuallv. In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, this was 
the cheapest war that was ever waged, as well as the 
abated 
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A peace of nearly forty years’ duration had lulled the English 
people into false security. The efficien t strength of their armies 
had been, from time to time reduced, and no very energetic 
measures had been adopted for keeping up those “ wooden 
walls, upon which alone the safety of our shores must depend. 
Men began to imagine that the era of war had passed away, 
and that the blessed period, long the dream of the bard and the 
philosopher, nad at last arrived, in which the sword mi^ht be 
converted into the ploughshare, and mankind repose in secu¬ 
rity beneath the shadow of the olive. Rumours of wars in 
our distant Indian possessions had occasionally aroused the 
public from this false security, and disasters in Afghanistan 
excited a transitory feeling of alarm ; but the danger passed ( 
away, and with it the excitement that it had created. A 
tempoiaiy misunderstanding between the European powers 

J? - f the c f uarreI between Egypt and the Porte' 

the Tahiti affair, or the Spanish marriages, for a moment 
thieatened to dispel the delusion ; but diplomacy triumphed 
ovei iese difficulties, until political economists believed that 
the pen had superseded the sword. Yet, during these years of 
S 'r h a tT J ™ scattering the seeds of future 
JatehiL Xf* Euf< ft e W3S slee P in S- Russ » kept awake, 
N? wondSfi.r ° U, ; ab e °PP 0l- t™% to strike the fetal blow, 
no wonderful penetration was required to unmask her 

T& K Pe ° ple Pak ! kittle heed to what she wooing 
Ine age had grown too busy in the pursuit of wealth to im 
i estimate such matters. The man who can procure luxuries for 

ft l TSZ at? 
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which the nation was aroused from its lethargy. While 
we had been disbanding our armies and unmanning our 
fleets, the subtle Emperor of Russia remained true to the 
hereditary policy of his race* as it is traced out in the follow¬ 
ing passage from the Will of Petef the Great 1 “ We must 
keep steadily extending our frontiers, —northward along the 
Baltic* and southward along the shores of the Black Sea 
Sometimes by intrigue and menaces, and on other occasions 
by open violence, had the powerful sovereign of Russia 
assailed the independence of the Sultan, until at length, 
under a pretended anxiety for the welfare of the Christians 
of the Greek Church residing in the Ottoman empire, 
Nicholas demanded the right of exercising a protectorate over 
v about three* quarters of the subjects of the Porte. This 
demand was at last made in the most arrogant manner, and 
Prince MenschikofF, who presented it in an ultimatum on 
the 5th of May, 1853, declared that if not conceded in five 
days, the most serious consequences would ensue. 

Our space will not allow us to relate the negotiations that 
followed, nor to detail the efforts made by France, England, 
and Austria to avert the blow. It is certain that nothing 
less than the overthrow of the Turkish empire was intended 
by the Emperor Nicholas; for, on the 21st of February, 1853, 
he had pointed out to our ambassador at St, Petersburgh 
the probability of its speedy dissolution, at the same time 
declaring that he would never permit England to establish 
herself at Constantinople. Nicholas even went so far as to 
offer England a share of the spoil, in return for her con¬ 
nivance at this contemplated aggression. “ As to Egypt,” 
said this crafty ruler, “ I quite understand the importance to 
England of that territory. I can then only say, that if, in 
the event of a distribution of the Ottoman succession upon 
the fall of the empire, you should take possession of Egypt, 
I ghall have no objections to offer. I would say the same 
thing of Candia : that island might suit you, and I do not 
know why it should not become an English possession.* 1 

Unable to influence England by the offer of bribes, aod 
foiled in his object of driving the Sultan into submission by 
threats and bravado, the Czar withdrew his ambassador from 
Constantinople, and issued a manifesto announcing his inten¬ 
tion of occupying the Danubian Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, as “ material guarantees/ 1 The Russians 
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crossed the Prnth on the 2d of July, 1854, and on the 5th of 
October, the Sultan published a declaration of war, France 
and England prepared to support Turkey, the fleets passed 
the Dardanelles, and expeditionary armies were at once 
equipped for the defence of the Turkish soil. The English 
sent at first about 20,000, and the French 30,000 men; but 
these numbers were from day to day augmented by the 
arrival of reinforcements. Lord Raglan, an old associate and 
ally of the great Duke of Wellington, took the command of 
the English contingent, which was at first assembled at Galli¬ 
poli and Scutari, and thence sent to Varna and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The French were commanded by Marshal St. 
Arnaud, with Gene ml Canrobert as second in command. 

Whilst the allied forces were being mustered near the capital 
of the Ottoman empire, several battles were fought upon the 
banks of* the Danube, between the Russians and the gallant 
Turks, under Omar Pasha, in which the latter were victorious. 
The immense armies brought into the field by the Russians 
were routed by them iu every encounter, and the victories of 
Oltenitza, Citale, Kalafat and Giurgevo spread their fame 
throughout the world. The mem arable siege of Bill stria, 
which, after the most desperate struggle, the Russians were 
compelled to abandon in despair, convinced the allied com¬ 
manders that l'urkey c ,was safe from any invasion, and the 
expedition to the Crimea was at once resolved upon. 

The encampment at Varna and its neighbourhood proved 
unhealthy; the French and English troops were attacked by 
choleraj many gallant men falling victims to this terrible 
scourge. Rumours of an intended move at length raised their 
drooping spirits. Weary of inaction, and anxious to escape 
from the pestilential encampments, in which tfiey had lost so 
many of their comrades, the idea of marching against the 
foe kindled the liveliest enthusiasm. The transports made 
their appearance, and in September 1854, the most powerful 
armament that ever yet embarked upon the seas sailed for 
the Crimea. The Roman legions that eagerly pressed forward 
to the conquest of Carthage, the navies that grappled for the 
dominion of the world at Aetium, and the Spanish Armada, 
m modern times, sink into insignificance, both as regards 
power and numbers, when compared with the imposing flotilla 
which France and England, in alliance with the Porte, 
Jaunche the northern aggressor. Science, skill, 
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numbers, were all combined to render it terrible and irre¬ 
sistible, and a new agent was called into operation, by the 
aid of which even seas were bridged over, and the wearisome 
delays formerly caused oy opposing tides and contrary winds 
overcome. War was never before Conducted upon so grand 
a scale, nor with so fair a likelihood of success. 

On the 14th of September, the second anniversary of the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, a landing was effected at a 
place called Old Fort, about twelve miles below Eupatoria, 
and thirty from the famed fortress of Sebastopol, The 
Russians did not offer any opposition to the disembarkation 
of the allied troops, although detachments of Cossacks were 
seen prowling about in various directions, and from the 
reports of the Tartars it was ascertained that a large army 
intercepted the road to Sebastopol, 

The strength of the allied forces was as follows:—“ The 
English army consisted of four divisions of infantry, each 
division being composed of two brigades, each brigade of 
three regiments. To each division of infantry was attached 
a division of artillery, consisting of two held-batteries, each 
battery of four nine-pounder guns, and two twenty-four 
inder howitzers* The brigade of light cavalry was also 



elnbarked, the heavy brigade remaining at Yarna. With the 
cavalry was a six-pounder troop of horse-artillery* In all, the 
British mustered 26,000 men and §& guns; the French 
24,000 men, and, I believe, about 70 guns; the Turks 4,500 
men, with neither cavalry nor guns.” * 

Such was the force with which the invasion of the Crimea 
commenced* For many nights the English soldiers slept 
without tents, and, indeed, their bivouacs during the first period 
of their occupation of the enemy’s territory, were attended 
with much djscomfort. But the men thought little of 
danger or inconvenience, so eager were they to try their 
strength with the foe* 

On the morning of the 19th of September, the welcome 
order to march was given. The method of advance was by 
double column of companies, from the centre of divisions, 
the artillery being on the right of their respective divisions* 
During a temporary halt. Lord Raglan, attended by a brilliant 
staff of French and English officers, rode along the front of the 


* Captain Hamley “ The Story of the Campaign! 
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columns- In passing the 55th regiment. Marshal St Arnaud 
exclaimed: “English, I hope you will fight well to-day \ n 
The reply was given at the battle of the Alma. Some 
skirmishing took place between our cavalry and the Cossacks; 
but the Russians could hot be induced to make a stand, and 
the army pursued its march in eager expectation of meeting 
with the foe. That hope was soon realized, and on the 
memorable morning of the 20th of September the allied 
forces came in sight of the Russians, strongly posted on the 
steep heights beyond the river Alma, a stream rising in a 
lofty range of hills and Sowing towards the sea. Every heart 
beat high with patriotic satisfaction, for the enemy the troops 
had so ardently desired to encounter awaited their approach 
almost within gun-shot, in an attitude of stern defiance. 
The position occupied by the Russians was one of great 
natural strength. An eye-witness of the conflict says^ I 
afterwards rode over the field of battle, and it appeared to be 
perfectly astounding how any troops in the world could have 
forced it. Properly defended, it should have been impregnable 
against the world,” With such evidence as this, we can pardon 
the Russian general's boast to his imperial master, that he 
would hold it for three weeks against any force that might 
appear. e < 


The ground on which the Russians had entrenched them¬ 
selves was steep, and in some places precipitous, rising 
occasionally to an elevation of six or seven hundred feet, 
h very advantage had been taken of this formidable position, 
and art vied with nature in rendering it still more secure. 
Earthworks and batteries had been erected at every point 
of vantage, and ridge rose above ridge bristling with can¬ 
non and swarming with sharp-shooters. At each opening 
guns were planted, and the ascent was literally covered 
with Russian soldiers. Trenches of considerable depth, and 
extending for a mile m front of the elevation, had been dug 

’ nt ® rvals > aad evei 7 possible precaution taken to 
impede the advance of an assailant. In the centre of the 

e hw W ° rk , had beea coust ™cted, defended 
y 3. pounders, whilst on the summit a number of field- 

aTancin"L ran f d , hurl d cst rac tio„ "pen the 

, I “ deed ’ , Jt 18 ™7 doubtful whether such a 
ell foitified and almost inaccessible position was ever before 

“ med b > «““i iu » short a if uS 
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as that in which the battle of the Alma was won. The 
French, who marched upon the right* and were to a certain 
degree protected by the fleet* commenced the attack* and 
drove back the Russian skirmishers and sharp-shooters with 
incredible rapidity* The Zouaves* and Chasseurs d’Afrique 
crossed the stream a little after noon, scaled the heights facing 
towards the sea* and gained a footing upon the hills* 

Still the French commander did not think that he had 
accomplished enough to give the signal for the British to 
commence their attack upon the left and the centre of the 
Russian position, as had been previously settled by the allied 
generals* The fire of the enemy’s guns decimated our fore¬ 
most ranks* and some of the brave fellows had been ordered 
to lie down* when Lord Raglan* impatient of delay, gave the 
order for the advance* and in a moment the men were in the 
stream* The gallant old general rushed to the post of honour 
and three of his staff fell at his side* 

The execution caused by the murderous fire of the batteries, 
and from the volleys fired by the numerous riflemen, was 
terrific, and the English columns seemed to stagger under 
the fearful shower of shot* shell* and grape, to which they 
were exposed. Yet the men pressed bravely on, and the 
Light, the First, and the Second divisions were quickly 
engaged in a deadly struggle. The 55th regiment suffered 
severely, and the 7th Fusiliers, led bf Colonel Yea, were* to 
use the words of a chronicler of the battle* “swept down by 
fifties.” A brigade of the Light Division, consisting of the 
7th* 23d, and 33d regiments, under the command of General 
Codrington* had* at this juncture, advanced too far* and 
actually got into one of the Russian batteries* when the 
enemy swarmed round their ranks in such numbers that they 
were compelled to retire and re-form. 

The Grenadiers and the Fusiliers, the 95th* the 19th, the 
30th, and the 47th regiments* were at their side in an instant* 
and all pressed eagerly forward with the regularity and firm¬ 
ness of troops on parade. Just beyond the battery the heads 
of a strong body of Russians were visible, and these at last 
formed and charged down the hill in a compact mass upon 
the British troops toiling up the steep in face of the dreadful 
fire* that was doing such execution in their ranks* Some 
guns that had been brought up by the English artillery* with 
much difficulty, now opened upon this Russian column, and 
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bo true was the aim, that at every discharge a clear passage 
was made through the serried mass. This well-executed 
manoeuvre decided the day, the Russians turned, broke, and 
fled over the hill, , 

In this trying and painful ascent the indomitable valour of 
our men—-many of them in action for the first time in their 
lives—was fully displayed. Exposed to a continual roar of 
artillery, without being able for some time to return the fire, 
they kept on their course undaunted. The men never 
quailed nor paused in their toilsome and perilous march. 
After the retreat of this formidable battalion the battle was 
speedily won. 

Thus ended the Battle of Alma, the first victory of the 
alliance between the French and the English, and one 
that sheds lustre upon the military annals of both nations. 
It was not a fair fight between two combatants of nearly 
equal strength, but the assault of an army upon another little 
inferior in numbers, yet occupying a position all but im¬ 
pregnable, It was the expulsion of a numerous foe from a 
natural position almost unassailable, rendered doubly formid¬ 
able by entrenchment and fortification, A Russian general, 
who was found hiding himself, just after the action, stated 
that the Russians numbered 50,000, and in defence of theic 
rapid defeat, said that they had ct come to fight men, and not 
devils, as the red-coat£i seemed to be/ 1 

Silently and with stern resolution did our gallant fellows 
wend their way up the ascent. Each officer and man had 
resolved to drive the enemy from his fancied security, or to 
perish in the attempt* Nothing but this firm resolve could 
have availed in such a struggle. Had there been the slightest 
hesitation or faltering, the whole affair must have miscarried* 
It was this wonderful insensibility to danger 5 —-this fearless 
advance in the face of what appeared to be inevitable destruc¬ 
tion—that struck terror into the souls of the myrmidons of 
the Czar. J 

A victory so brilliant and decisive was not purchased 
without severe sacrifices. Many officers and men—the lions 
of the fight—had found a soldier's grave* The best blood of 
France and of England flowed freely in that fierce mid irre¬ 
sistible assault. The French lost about 1,400 in killed and 
wounded, and the English nearly 2,000* The Russian loss 
was never clearly estimated, but in killed, wounded, prisoners. 
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and deserters, it must have amounted at the very least tc 
0,000 men. The effect of the victory was greater than most 
people could have imagined, and even than our commanders 
knew at the time. ,The Russian army fled in fearful disorder, 
and had the expedition possessed proper means of transport, 
and a good cavalry force, Sebastopol might have been won 
without striking another blow. As it was, strong natural 
positions on the Kateha aiid the Belbek, which offered 
reasonable means of obstruction to an invading force, were 
abandoned, and the Russian hordes seemed anxious to get as 
far away as possible from the heroes who had scaled the 
heights of the Alma. 

Moreover, the wounded claimed the utmost solicitude, 
and from the want of a sufficient number of surgeons and 
a proper supply of remedies, some time occurred ere their 
wants could he properly attended to. Many were sent on 
board the fleet, which lay at a convenient distance. The sad 
and mournful duty of burying the dead was also performed, 
and the Russian wounded were brought in. Some of these 
misguided men fired at our brave fellows, who came to render 
them assistance. This exasperated the troops, and in certain 
cases led to terrible retribution. 

> Few trophies fell into the hands of the conquerors, in this 
sharp and sanguinary fray. Prince Menschikoff s travelling 
carriage was captured, containing private?papers, which showed 
how confidently he had looked forward to a very different 
issue to the encounter. Some guna were taken, and arms and 
accoutrements were scattered about in such profusion as to 
justify the suspicion that many of the Russians had fled helter- 
skelter from the field of action. The colours of the different 
regiments bore memorable marks of the deadly nature of the 
struggle, and the fight for the standard carried by the Scots 
Fusiliers will be remembered as long as the annals of British 
heroism exist. The army rested two days, fully occupied in 
removing the wounded and burying the dead; and then ex¬ 
ecuted the celebrated flank march, which brought them in 
sight of the far-famed towers of Sebastopol.* 

* For an account of this celebrated siege* see “ The Great Sieges of 
History,” by William Robson; published by George kentledge and Co. 
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THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA, AND THE CHARGE 
OF THE SIX HUNDRED. 

While the allied army was engaged in establishing itself on 
the heigths around Sebastopol, the Russians once more 
gathered courage, and stole back to the celebrated stronghold. 
As they had not been attacked, since the day of the fierce 
onslaught which drove them in headlong confusion from the 
ridges of the Alma, they breathed with greater freedom, and 
ventured once more to aspire to victory. Moreover, their 
commanders had received considerable reinforcements; for 
the Emperor Nicholas had the sagacity to perceive that 
everything depended upon striking a blow quickly and 
inflicting some terrible disaster upon the allied troops before 
they had time to establish themselves in the Crimea. Thus, 
when the first bombardment of Sebastopol commenced, on 
the morning of the 17th of October, the Russians appeared 
in great force, and were not only able to man the batteries 
and to defend the cit^, but could send a large army into the 
field to assume the offensive, whenever the chance of doing 
this with advantage might present itself. 

At half-past seven in the morning of the 25th of October, 
an orderly galloped up to the English head-quarters, with 
the intelligence that a strong corps of the Russian horse, 
supported by artillery and several battalions of infantry, were 
marching into the valley towards the Turks, 'with the pro¬ 
bable intention of cutting off our line of communication, 
and separating us from our stores and material of war, at 
Balaklava. In a moment the camp was in action, and 
everyone prepared to take his part in the defence of the 
position. It soon appeared that the Turkish redoubts had 
been attacked by overwhelming forces, and their occupants 
compelled to retire. The situation of these outworks was 
perilous in the extreme. About 3,000 yards in front of the 
heights occupied by the British army, on the plain facing 
towards the valley of the Tchernaya, appears a range of 
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isolated bills, upon four of which entrenchments had been 
thrown up, armed by artillery and garrisoned by Turks, 
These were in reality the outposts of the Allied camp, in the 
front of Balaklava* Against these the Russians concentrated 
their force, on tfle 25th of October, and the Turks fled 
from Nos. L 2, 3, and 4, redoubts, successively. Although 
they were at the time of the occurrence much censured for 
their somewhat precipitate retreat, military men who really 
understand the case admit that a prolonged defence was 
impossible. Some batteries on an eminence, as well as the 
field-pieces in the valley, opened out upon these outworks, 
and the gallant Turks, attacked on all sides, were unable to 
offer any effectual resistance to the masses of horse and foot 
that the Russian generals brought against them. 

The First Division, and part of the Light Division, had in 
the meantime turned out in the English camp ; and on the 
heights to the right of the valley, a little in advance of the 
town of Balaklava, Sir Colin Campbell bad drawn up the 
93rd Highlanders* The Turks, hotly pursued by the Russian 
horse, took refuge with the Highlanders, and formed upon 
their flanks. Thither they were pursued by the Russians; 
and the 93rd did not condescend to alter their formation 
to receive the charge. Sir Colin Campbell said, u I did not 
think it worth while to form them even four deep*” Their 
commander was right. As the Russians approached, they 
were received with a volley from the MiniG muskets ; aud 
when within one hundred and fifty yards, another volley was 
fired, with unerring aim. The Russians turned and retreated; 
baffled by a mere handful of British infantry. 

The English cavalry had now reached the scene of action, 
and prepared to take a glorious part in the contest. The 
1 dlls were crowded with eager spectators, anxiously watching 
the issue of that splendid passage of arms* The Russians 
having recovered from the effects of their panic, and being 
joined by large reinforcements, caught sight of our small 
cavalry force, drawn up in battle array. Probably they 
imagined that in the immense superiority of numbers they 
possessed, the favourable moment had come for wiping out 
past defeats* Re that as it may, they advanced against the 
English horse, their first line extending double the length of 
ours, and being quite three times as deep* Brigadier-general 
Scarlett at this moment puc the Scotch Greys and the Ennis- 
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THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN; 

THE SOLDIERS* BATTLE. 

There was a spot on the extreme right of the English lines, 
which had not been properly strengthened, and here the 
Russians made an attack the day after the battle of Balaklava. 
This weak part of our defences was approached from the 
ravines of the Tchernaya, and it overlooked the valley and 
the caverns of Inkermann. But Sir De Lacy Evans and his 
Division were on the alert; as the Russians found to theii 
cost. They commenced the attack about one, and in less than 
an hour from that time were utterly routed* Tho English 
artillery made some splendid practice, and the 1st, 3rd, the 
4th, and the Light Divisions, had all turned out to assist in 
the conflict, which was, however, brought to so glorious a 
termination by Sir De Lacy Evans*s Division, without other 
aid. That gallant officer, fully impressed with the insecurity, 
tf this extremity of the English lines, insisted upon the 
urgent necessity of having it strengthened, and made forcible 
representations at head-quarters on the subject. Steps were 
taken to remedy the evil; but, owing as much, perhaps, to 
the inadequacy of the force at the disposal of Lord Raglan, as 
to any other cause, enough was not done, and the results soon 
became apparent, in the sudden attack of the Russians upon 
this weak point, and the danger to which the allied armies 
were exposed therefrom. * 

The Muscovite hordes could not be easily induced to face 
those troops who had already snatched victory from them, in 
spite of numerous obstacles, so that new levies were brought 
into Sebastopol, It appears from information obtained after 
the battle, that the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas joined 
the army in tne Crimea, and that 50,000 Russian troops 
Irom the banks of the Danube and the interior of Russia 
readied the beleaguered city, vid Perekop and Odessa, during 
the first yeekof November. On the night of the fourth, a 
solemn military and religious festival was held in Sebastopol; 
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and the soldiers were addressed, not only by the sons of the 
Emperor, and their own commanders, bnt also by the eccle¬ 
siastical dignitaries of the Greek Church. The men were 
told that the jo ns of heaven and a crown of glory awaited 
those who fell in battle; that thb Emperor would liberally 
reward those who survived \ and that, in exterminating the 
English, they were fulfilling their duty both to God and to 
their Emperor. Every means was used to excite their enthu¬ 
siasm, and a liberal supply of raki , their favourite stimulant, 
was distributed to them, just before they set out, in the early 
morning of that cold and dismal 5th of November, for the 
purpose of driving the English into the sea. 

The English camp was dark and cheerless. The rain had 
fallen, almost without intermission, for four-and-twenty hours, 
and a thick impenetrable mist rendered the darkness of the 
night still more gloomy. The ringing of the bells in Sebastopol 
was heard plainly by the watchers in the camp, and one 
or two of the sentinels of the outlying pickets fancied that 
they could detect the noise of rumbling wheels ; but, as this 
was supposed to proceed from ammunition carts or arabas 
entering the fortress, little heed was paid to it at the time. 

Brigadier-General Codrhigtcn, according to his usual 
’custom, visited the outlying pickets of his brigade about five 
in the morning; and, in the course of conversation with 
Captain Pretty man, remarked that ^ it would not be sur¬ 
prising if the Russians availed themselves of the favourable 
opportunity afforded by the gloom and the wet, to attempt a 
surprise.” The words were scarcely out of this gallant soldier's 
mouth, when the noise of a rapid discharge of musketry 
resounded from the valley below, and General Codrington 
galloped back to arouse the sleeping troops. The camp was 
soon astir; and the men, many of them but half awake, 
scarcely understood the cause of the sudden alarm. The 
matter, however, turned out to be more serious than had 
been at first imagined; for the Russians were not only 
attacking in force, but had availed themselves of the darkness 
of the night to drag up artillery to every point which com¬ 
manded the English lines. So complete was the surprise, and 
bo numerous were the assailants, that the pickets of the Second 
and Light Divisions were speedily driven in, although they 
contested the ground inch by inch. Field artillery, and even 
Ifuns in position, were immediately raised on the evacuated 
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hills, and they opened a destructive fire upon cur men. 
Balaklava was threatened, and a feint made against the 
French lines, in order to distract the attention of our brave 
allies The Russians brought 50,000 men into action; more 
than enough to have driven the English army, now reduced 
to 12,000 men, from their position. _ 

Fortunately, a brigade of the Second Division, under Bri¬ 
gadier-General Adams, advanced to the relief of the retreating 
pickets, and checked for a moment the onward career of the 
Russians* The other brigade of the Second Division attempted 
to operate on the Sank of the enemy; when the guns, which 
the Russians had brought up in the night, opened a tre¬ 
mendous fire of round-shot and shell. The Guards had by 
this time reached the scene of the conflict, into winch thejr 
plunged with fearless alacrity. But so many points had been 
threatened, and the Russians directed such masses on each 
part, that nothing but the exertions of every man, and the 
perseverance of every chief, could possibly save the army. Sir 
George Cathcart, hoping to effect a diversion, led his Division 
to the charge; but was surrounded in a deep ravine, and fell 
like a hero at the head of his corps. Sir George Brown, who 
came up with the Light Division, was wounded ; Sir Colin 
Campbell, with the Highlanders, and the Third Division,, 
under Sir R. England, which acted as a reserve, were engaged 
before tlieend of the battle. 

The English line, from one extremity to the other, was 
now engaged in a dreadful struggle, in which about 8,000 of 
our troops endeavoured to arrest the progress of an army six 
times more numerous. Moreover, their powerful artillery 
had by this time concentrated its fire upon our columns, and 
our own guns being thus outmatched could do but little 
execution. An eye-witness declares : tl The battle of Inker 
mann admits of no description. It was a series of drcadfnl 
deeds of daring, of sanguinary hand-to-hand fights, of despair¬ 
ing rallies, of desperate assaults—in glens and valleys, in 
brush-wood glades, and remote dells, hidden from all human 
eyes, and from which the conquerors, Russian or British, 
issued only to engage fresh foes,—till our old supremacy, 
so rudely assailed, was triumphantly averted, and the bat¬ 
talions of the Czar gave way before our steady couiage and 
the chivalrous fire of France.”* 

* See « Thft f bv W. EL Russell CL Routledge and C* 
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The fight around and within the Sandbag battery, situate 
on a descent towards the T chernaya, was truly terrific. Here 
the Guards, outnumbered by fearful masses, and surrounded, 
fought like liouSj brought to bay. Their ammunition being 
exhausted, they continued the contest with then mask eta, 
and even hurled stones at their assailants. The Russians, 
confident in their numbel’s, returned several times to the 
encounter, gained a momentary triumph, and were again and 
again beaten back. But they hafi met with an antagonist 
whom they could not intimidate, and although they main¬ 
tained this deadly struggle for three hours, their ardour had 
somewhat cooled, wUen the brave French, led by fieri era! 
Bosquet, advancing at a rapid pace, turned the seme, and 
assisted to drive them headlong dewn the hills. 'The wild 
shout of defiance they uttered, as they joined the English 
lines, was the note of victory, and the Russian retreat changed 
to a total rout. Not more than 8,000 British and 6,000 
French troops were engaged in that fatal field; and they 
had defeated the Czar's best troops, to the number of about 
50,000 men, supported by a powerful artillery. 

A military man, who bore his part in the conflict, sums it 
up in these terse sentences ; <£ On our part it was a confused 
, and desperate struggle. Colonels of regiments led on small 
parties, and fought like subalterns,—captains like privates. 
Once engaged, every man was his om general. The enemy 
was in front, advancing, and must be beaten back. The tide 
of battle ebbed and Bowed, not in wide waves, but in broken, 
tumultuous billows. At one point the enemy might be re, 
pulsed, while at a little distance they were making their 
most determined rush. To stand on the crest and breathe 
awhile, was to our men no rest, but far more trying than the 
dose combat of infantry, where there were human foes with 
whom to match, and prove strength, skill, and courage, and 
to call forth the impulses which blind the soldier to death or 
peril. But over that crest poured incessantly the resistless 
cannon-shot, in whose rush there seems something vindictive, 
as if each were bestridden by some angry demon ; crashing 
through the bodies of men and horses, and darting from the 
ground, on a second course of mischief. ***** Rarely 
has such an artillery-fire been so concentrated, and for so 
long, on an equally confined space. The whole front of the 
battle-field, from the refine on the left to the two-gun battery 
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or the right, was about three-quarters of a mile. Nina hourr 
of Kuch close fighting, with such intervals of cessation, left 
the victors in no mood for rejoicing. When the enemy finally 
retired, there was no exultation, as when the field of the Alma - 
was won i it was a gloomy .though a glorious triumph. 11 * 

The English fought in a half famished condition ; many of 
them not having broken their fast. The loss was serious; 
especially when the diminished strength of the army is taken 
into consideration. Fifty officers were killed ; among whom 
may be mentioned Generals Cathcart, Strange ways, and 
Goldie; and about 100 wounded. The Guards lost 14 officers 
killed. About 2,500 non-commissioned officers and privates 
were killed, wounded, or missing. The Russian Joss must 
have been nearly 1 6,000. 

Thus were the great battles of the French and English 
alliance, in each of which the latter, by a strange chance, 
bora the brunt of the conflict, fought and won. At the Alma, 
£4,000 French and English drove 50,000 Russians from a 
strong position, which they deemed impregnable, in less than 
three hours. At Balaklava, a handful of English horsemen 
spread terror and confusion through the ranks of a Russian 
army. At Inkermann, 50,000 Russians, under the cover of 
a powerful artillery, were held at hay for several hours by f 
8,000 English troops, and finally routed by the allied forces, - 
at the most amounting to 14,000 men. These are deeds 
worthy of our ancient renown ; and posterity will admit that 
the three great victories of the French and English alliance, 
which established our footing in the Crimea, cemented the 
bond of union between the two peoples, and enabled them at 
last to wrest the proud fortress, reared for aggressive pur¬ 
poses, from an unscrupulous and a powerful foe, have added 
an imperishable lustre to the annals -of the 1 nineteenth 
century. * 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

a.d. 1857. 

ORIGIN OE THE MUTINY. 

At the end of January, 1857, symptoms of disobedience were 
observed among the Native troops in Bengal. There had 
been no such feeling exhibited fora hundred years,—that is to 
say, since the time that Lord Clive completely crushed a 
mutiny and overcame 50,000 soldiers under the command 
of Surajah Dowlah, the Nawab of Bengal, a victory which 
decided the question of the supremacy of the British power 
in India, and laid the deep and strong foundations of our 
Empire in the East. 

From that time India had been ruled with the aid ol a 
Native army, brave, faithful, and devoted to the interests, of 
lEuropean government. With the exception of a mutiny 
at Vellore, in the Presidency of Madras, which occurred in 
1806 and was immediately suppressed, there had been no 
suspicion of the loyalty of the Sepoy or Native troops. 

In Bengal, however, the Sepoys were men of higher caste . 
than those who made the bulk of the troops in the other 
Presidencies. The cavalry were mostly Mohammedans, and 
the infantry Hindoos of a high caste.. A large number of 
the men bad come from Oudc—a district containing a war¬ 
like population, who yielded only a nominal obedience to the 
Government of Lucknow', and frequently settled their own 
quarrels among themselves without referring to European 
authority. IT or sey&ral years the interference of the English 
Government with some of the practices of these Hindoo tribes 
had given great offence to the high-caste men. Widows 
were no longer permitted to burn themselves on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. A large number of Natives had been 
converted to Christianity, while several who did not profess 
the Christian religion had yet thrown aside the superstitious 
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of their early teaching. Then the European laws of succession 
and the inheritance of landed property were enforced; the 
kingdom of Oude had been annexed by the East India Com¬ 
pany-— a measure which, though it was beneficial to the poorer 
and most numerous part cf the population, was most detest¬ 
able to the fierce and tyrannical chieftains, who held the land 
with their bands of armed retainers, and exacted tribute from 
the labourers by oppressive laws. 

* All these things combined to make some of the more 
influential Natives dissatisfied; and the Mohammedans, who 
were very active in endeavouring to promote a spirit of 
mutiny, pretended that they were anxious to re-establish the 
ancient rule under the King of Delhi, a feeble old man 
upwards of eighty years of age. The great object of the 
plot was to inake the men of the Native army dissatisfied, and 
to induce them to desert their duty and take part against the 
Europeans. For a long time this endeavour was frustrated 
by the good faith of the Sepoys, who had reason to believe 
that they were better off under the English Government than 
they would ever be under the despotic sway of their Native 
princes; but, always ready to take advantage of every circum¬ 
stance, the chiefs of the conspiracy found means to persuade 
the men that the Europeans intended first to degrade them 
by breaking their caste, and then to force them to embrace 
the doctrines of Christianity. 

At this time a new kind of rifle, called the Enfield rifle, was 
introduced into Bengal for the use of the troops; and as 
greased cartridges were necessary for the effective use of this 
weapon, it was intended that a supply of these should be 
issued to the men. 

Now, for a high-caste Hindoo or a Mohammedan to place 
in his mouth anything contaminated with the fat of cows or 
pigs would be considered abominable among the Natives; 
and it was soon reported amongst the men of the Sepoy 
regiments that these cartridges were soaked in unclean grease, 
and that the intention of the European officers was to 
degrade the caste of the soldiers, that they might afterwards 
force them to accept the Christian religion. Not a single 
cartridge had been issued to the troops at that time; and 
when it was known how great an objection was entertained 
to the use of the greased cartridges, none were supplied* 
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It happened, however, that some of the cartridges made at 
Serampore differed slightly in the colour of the paper to those 
formerly used, and though at Barrack pore, where there was 
the greatest discontent, it was explained that the difference 
was not the result of grease, and that not a particle of fat was 
used in their manufacture, the men continued to suspect their 
officer’s, and a chemical examination oF the cartridges was 
ordered. The men were assured that there was no grease in 
the paper, and that there was no desire whatever to make 
them change their religion. But the emissaries of the con¬ 
spiracy were continually busy in the ranks, and on the 25th 
of February a regiment of men on parade refused to receive 
their ammunition. The same night these men broke open 
the huts where their arms were piled, took possession of their 
ammunition, and carried arms and ammunition to their lines. 
Upon this the Colonel called out the cavalry and artillery, 
and, going to the parade-ground, demanded that they should 
lay down their arms. This was done, and the men dispersed, 
A Court of Inquiry determined that the regiment should be 
disbanded ; but disaffection was so rapidly spreading, that 
5,000 Sepoys were already In arms within sixteen miles of 
Calcutta. The European troops were sent for from Burmah, 

1 and the mutinous Native regiment was ordered to Barrack- 
pore, with a wing of the 53rd Queen’s Begiment, two troops of 
artillery, and twelve pieces of cannot, which had been sent 
into the cantonment. 

1 On the 31st of March the mutinous regiment was marched 
into the square and there disbanded. The expenses of their 
journey were to he defrayed by the Government, and they 
were permitted to retain their uniforms; acts of clemency 
which they seemed to feel deeply, declaring that they had 
been misled 5 by false reports, and petitioning to be re-em¬ 
bodied, Two days before this a private Sepoy, named Mungal 
Bandy, who seemed to have worked himself into a fury by 
an intoxicating drug called “ bhang,” came suddenly on 
parade with a loaded musket and fired at the Adjutant of the 
corps. He missed his aim, and the Lieutenant tried to seize 
him, but was wounded in the hand by a sword which the 
Sepoy now brandished. The Serjeant-Major, who went to 
the assistance of the Lieutenant, was also wounded, and his 
life was only saved by the assistance of another Sepoy, who 
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was rewarded for his good conduct* The intending assassin 
was tried by court-martial and condemned to be hanged, a 
sentence which was carried out, and acknowledged hy the 
criminal to be a just punishment for his Obedience to evil 
advisers* Still the mutinous spirit increased, and more 
alarming reports were now made* In Futfcyghur a chawlcejdar, 
or village policeman, had been seen to run up to another and 
give him two chupatties, or little unleavened cakes, the 
common food of the poorer classes. He ordered the man to 
whom he gave them to make ten more, and give two to each 
of the five nearest ckowkejdars with the same order* He was 
obeyed, and in a few days the whole district was in commo¬ 
tion with chowJcejdars running about with these cakes. They 
passed on from district to district with ivonderful rapidity, 
and it was evident that the cakes were intended as some 
mysterious signal, the meaning of which was unknown except 
to the initiated, and perhaps only intended to keep up the 
excitement and expectation of the people* At the same time 
reports continued to be spread that the greased cartridges 
were to debase the Hindoos, and to help to force them to 
abandon their religion* This went on for two months, and 
on the 16th oi May the Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
issued a proclamation contradicting these rumours, and f 
warning the Natives from being led astray by false represen* 
tat ions. ° 


This, then, was the commencement of that Indian mutiny 
which forms such a dreadful page in the history of our Eastern 
Empire. 


At the time of the outbreak there were in the Presidency 
only three European regiments at Burmah, and three at Pesha- 
wur, the eastern and western extremities of the Empire. In 
the Punjab, which absorbed the greater portion of the forces, 
there was a regiment at Lahore, at Sealkote, Ferozepore! 
Julhmdur, Um ball ah, and liawul Pindee; while the lanrei 
portion of the artillery was also in the Punjab territory with 
a large local army of Punjabees and Sikhs. 

There wore throe European regiments at Simla, in the hills, 
and two at Meerut; hut in Oude, a country just forcibly 
annexed, and swarming with a hostile population, there was 
There was one regiment at Agra, one at Singapore, 
and one at Calcutta; but Delhi, a place inhabited by bigoted 
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Mohammedans, surrounded by strong fortifications, and eon- 
taming both military stores and treasures, was left unpro¬ 
tected by any European regiments, though there were three 
regiments of Native Infantry and a battery of Illative Artillery 
in cantonments on the high grouad about two miles to the 
north of the city. 

At Meerut, which is about thirty-eight miles from Delhi, 
eighty-five men of the Native Cavalry were brought up on 
parade to be tried by court-martial for refusing to lire with 
the cartridges that had been supplied to them, which were of 
the same kind as they had been using for several months. 
They were sentenced to ten years' imprisonment, and were 
marched off in chains to the gaol The European troops at 
this station consisted of detachments of the 60th Rifles, 6th 
Dragoon Guards (Carabineers), and the Bengal Artillery, who 
were posted about three miles from the Native camp. The 
court-martial was held on a Saturday, and on the next 
evening (that of Sunday) the Native regiments suddenly rose 
in furious mutiny, fired upon their officers, and at once 
marched off to the gaol to release the prisoners. The prison 
was set on fire, and above 1,000 convicts released These, 
with the rabble of the town, joined the mutineers, and eom- 
i mitted horrible atrocities on the European residents. Ladies 
and little children, as well as officers, were barbarously mur¬ 
dered, stripped, and their bodies hacked and slashed with 
swords. 

When the alarm was first given the European troops were 
preparing for church-parade, but they at once marched ou 
the Native lines and poured in a fire of grape and musketry. 
One regiment of Sepoy Infantry, and the cavalry which was 
also stationed there, fed in the direction of Delhi; and 
though the Carabineers pursued them and cut many of them 
down, a large number escaped Had they been all killed the 
mutiny might not have been so terrible. But the night was 
dark, the bungalows had been set on fire, and the women and 
children required immediate protection. The 11th Native 
Infantry remained without taking any part in the mutiny. 
They even protected their .own officers, but they did not 
attack the insurgents. They remained comparatively passive 
while the station was being reduced to a heap of charred 
ruins, and women and children were being cut to pieces, or 
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only effecting their escape by seeking some place of conceal¬ 
ment. The murderer of one of the ladies, whose body was 
shockingly mangled, was afterwards captured, and at once 
-tried and hanged without further delay, his n body being alter- 
wards burnt to ashes, 6 


THE FIGHT FOR DELHI. 

A. a 1857- May 1 Jth to Sept 

On Monday morning, the 11th of May, the Sepoys who had 
escaped from Meerut reached the walls of Delhi, the first to 
arrive being the vanguard of the 3rd Light Cavalry* These 
were but the forerunners of the great army of rebels which 
afterwards hocked from all quarters to the city. They entered 
the gates of Delhi without opposition, and immediately began 
to attack with swords and carbines every European whom 
they met. After several civil officers had been killed, notice 
was sent to the Brigadier, and the 54th Native Infantry, with 
two guns, was inarched down from the cantonment* This 
regiment passed through the Cashmere-gate in good order, 
but directly it had reached the city and met some of the c 
rebels, the Sepoys ran to the side of the road, and left their 
unarmed officers to the murderous fire of the enemy. After 
shooting down all these officers, the mutinous cavalry Sepoys 
were received by the men of the 54th with signs of friend¬ 
ship, and the work of carnage commenced, the infuriated 
wretches, drunk with “ bhang,” riding up to their victims at 
full gallop and shooting them down without mercy* The 
residents then made their way in a frightened crowd to the 
Flagstaff-tower in front of the cantonments* A company of 
Native Infantry was stationed there, and a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen, together with several officers who were 
weD armed, went up to a round tower which commanded 
the road to the palace* It waq evident, however, that the 
regiment stationed there was also mutinous. In the afternoon 
the magazine in the city exploded, and this was the signal 
for the men at the flagstaff to rush to their arms and join the 
insurgents* When this was known, it was determined that 
all who could do so should escape, and most of the ladies got 
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away in conveyances, the gentlemen escorting them on horse¬ 
back, Colonel Graves remained till the rest had gone off, 
and the larger number of the party reached Knrimul in safety, 
while others sought a refuge at Meerut, 

In the mean time the work of wnurder went on rapidly 
within the walls of Delhi, The Europeans who bad fled to 
the palace to claim protection of the King were butchered 
there, with his knowledge, and in the presence of his sons. 
Men were shot down, ladies hacked to pieces after being 
beaten and insulted, and infants were tossed on the points of 
bayonets before the eyes of their mothers. No cruelty 
seemed too horrible for the mutinous wretches to perpetrate : 
and those English officers who, as a duty, stayed with their 
regiments in order to try to prevent then- joining in these 
atrocities, were most of them sacrificed to the fury of the men. 

In a fortified bastion near the Cashmere-gate a number 
of Europeans, mostly women and children, had sought for 
shelter, and it was supposed that the Native troops there 
would protect them ; but towards the afternoon, when the 
place was quite full, these scoundrels began firing upon the 
defenceless creatures, who had no means of escape. Some 
few got away by dropping down into the ditch from a bastion 
»f the tower, and, with the help of two or three of the officers, 
escaped to the bushes and the jungle, whence they were 
afterwards rescued by an escort of cavalry from Meerut. In 
a house near the Great Mosque at Delhi a number of 
Europeans had taken refuge, and as they had no water to 
drink, they begged to be taken to the palace. The rebels 
swore that if they would lay down their arms, water should 
he given them, and that they should he taken in safety to 
the King, They did so, and were immediately seized, placed 
in a row, and shot without mercy. 

The principal magazine in Delhi was under the care of 
Lieutenant Willoughby and Lieutenants Forest and Kay nor. 
Directly they heard of the revolt, these officers ordered the 
gates to he closed and barricaded, while inside the gate 
leading to the barrack were placed two six-pounders, loaded 
with grape, beside which stood gunners with lighted matches 
in their hands ready to fire. 

The principal gate of the magazine was defended by two 
guns with cAemm de /rise on the inside, and two six-poundera 
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were so placed as to command this gate and a small bastion 
in the vicinity. Within sixty yards of the gate were three 
more six-pounders, and a howitzer, which could be so managed 
as to act upon any part of the magazine in jts neighbourhood. 
Arms were given to the * Native troops who were inside the 
magazine, but they received them so reluctantly that it 
was evident they only wanted an opportunity to join the 
mutineers. These arrangements had scarcely been made 
when guards from the palace came and demanded possession 
of the magazine in the name of the King of Delhi* 

Ho answer was given to this summons, and soon afterwards . 
scaling-ladders were placed against the wall, The troops 
inside immediately climbed up the sloped sheds of the 
magazine and joined the insurgents by descending the ladders, 
after which the enemy appeared in great numbers on the 
top of the walls, where an incessant fire was kept up on them 
by the two gunners, Buckley and Scully, who loaded and 
handled their guns with steady precision, firing round after 
round as long as a shot remained, although the Sepoys kept 
rip a volley of musketry within forty or fifty yards. . 

When the last round was fired. Lieutenant Willoughby 
gave the order for exploding the magazine, and Scully imme¬ 
diately obeyed by firing the trains* A terrific explosion 
took place, and those who escaped from beneath,the ruins 
rushed out through the sally-port on the river front. 

Lieutenant Willoughby was so severely wounded that he 
died shortly afterwards, but the two other lieutenants escaped 
without serious injuries, the survivors of as brave an exploit * 
as ever was recorded in the annals of war. 

General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, had gone to 
Simla just before the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut, and 
when tidings of the revolt reached him, he hastened down to 
Umballah, where he collected as many troops as could be 
spared, and proceeded towards Delhi. He only reached 
Kurnaul, where he died of cholera on the 27th of May. He 
was succeeded in the command by Major-General Heed, 
whose age and broken health, however, unfitted him for 
active service. This General left Kawul Pindee on the 28th 
of May, and on the 8th of Tune reached the camp of Major- 
General Sir Henry Barnard, at Alleepore, where a large body of 
troops was assembled. At the same time, Brigadier-General 
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Wilson came up from Meerut with, as strong a force as 
could bring together to join Sit Henry Earn aid. The in¬ 
surgents from Delhi attempted to intercept his march, near a 
small river called the Hindus hut a troop of our horse 
artillery crossed the stream, and turning the left flank of the 
rebels, put them to flight, !Next day, however, they renewed 
the attack, and were again defeated with the loss of twenty- 
six guns, so that General Wilson was able to push on and 
effect a junction with General Eamard at Alleepore, which is 
only one march from Delhi. On the 8th of June this com¬ 
bined force set out soon after midnight, and as General Beed 
# had fallen sick, the chief command devolved on General 
Barnard, 

The enemy occupied a fortified position at Badulee Ke- 
serai, which was defended by a battery of guns too heavy to 
he silenced by the light field-pieces, which were all the 
'British troops then possessed. The General, therefore, called 
on the 75 th Begiment to charge the mutineers with the 
bayonet. This was done in such a gallant manner that the 
position was almost immediately ours, the enemy abandoning 
their guns. Sir H. Barnard then divided his forces into tw<i 
columns, and ordered one to march along the main trunk 
road under the command of General Wilson, while his own 
division followed him to the left tlnpugh what had been the 
Delhi cantonment, now a mere heap of ruins, but on a ridge 
above which the routineers were strongly posted with guns in 
1 position. By a rapid flank movement, General Barnard 
attacked, this position in flank and rear, for his men were 
ready and their blood wa® up, from what they had heard or 
guessed of the atrocities committed by the rebels. After a 
fierce, sharp*, short fight, the place was carried, and the 
enemy forced to abandon their guns as they fell back before 
the British bayonets. At the same time, the column under 
General Wilson had fought as,fiercely, charging its way 
through gardens with high walls, and clambering over ob¬ 
stacles, driving the murderers of their countrywomen before 
them till they were compelled to retreat into the city; and 
the two Generals met at a place called Hindoo Bao’s house, 
about halfway between the old cantonments and the Morse- 
gate of DelIxi, In this sharp, swift combat, the Hativ^ 

Ghborkas, a hardy tribe of hill soldiers, gave proofs of t 
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courage and devotion which distinguished them aU through 
the campaign* 

The British troops now took up their quarters About two 
miles to the north of the qity. In their frdnt was the old 
cantonment* in their rear a canal ; on their left the river 
Jumna. The ground on which they took their position was 
high and rocky, so that it was well adapted for the siege 
in which that small force had for months to struggle against 
the attacks of the enormous rebel force which had swarmed 
into the city* The fortifications of Delhi extended about 
seven miles, with an area of about three square miles, the 
eastern side being defended both by the river Jumna and 
an irregular wall with bastions and towers, solid walls of 
masonry, parapets for musketry, and all the usual appliances 
of a great stronghold. On the western side of the city the 
tast spurs of the A ravel Ji mountains made a low ridge, 
where a number of ravines of considerable depth formed 
a kind of hollow way, which was of great use in protect¬ 
ing the besiegers, while the large quantity of trees, brush¬ 
wood, and masses of old building outside the city, were also 
of some advantage, as affording cover for the siege operations. 
A strongly-built brick house, before referred to as Hindoo 
Kao's house, on the top of a high hill in advance of the camp, 
was chosen as the position for bombarding the place, and 
here three batteries were erected for constantly throwing shot 
and shell into the city. 

For long weeks, this went on, the only events being 
attempts to surprise the camp on the part of the rebels, who 
would steal out under cover of the rocks and brushwood only 
to be driven back by the guides {a corps of Sikhs who are 
admirable soldiers) and the riflemen, who would pften pursue 
them to the very walls of Delhi. Every prisoner who was 
taken was shot or killed on the spot. Gradually, however, 
the British lines were extended, and yard by yard the small 
besieging force took each position, till it reached the ridge 
nearest the walls, and lay near Moree and A j meet gates. On 
the 23rd of June a desperate sortie was made by the enemy, 
amongst whom a report had been circulated that that day, 
which was the anniversary of the battle of Plassy, would wit¬ 
ness the final downfall of British power in India, Great num¬ 
bers came out, and kept up the attack upon our batteries during 
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the whole day* but only to he driven hack at last with 
crushing effect. 

July set in wet, and General Barnard's ill-health compelled 
him to relinquish the command, and it was once more as¬ 
sumed by General Keed, who, however* could not sustain it, 
and on the 17th he announced in a general order that he had 
made over the command of the army before Delhi to Briga¬ 
dier-General Wilson. 

Thus matters went on until the 25th of August, when 
information was received that a large body of the enemy had 
moved out of Delhi towards Bahadurghur, with the intention 
of crossing the canal and attacking our camp in the rear. 
Early in the morning, therefore* a column of our troops 3,000 
strong was ordered to march upon Nujufighur, which was 
the supposed point of crossing, in order to frustrate their 
movements. After a long and weary day's march, they found 
the enemy in position near the bridge, and their line was ex¬ 
tended between the bridge and the town, occupying the whole 
distance to the front and left of the British. General Nichol¬ 
son then gave orders for his troops to cross a deep and broad 
ford in order to force their left centre, and, directly the men 
had formed, gave the word to the infantry to form line and 

large. There was very little resistance, the enemy at once 
giving way before the advance of our troops and the fire 
of the Horse Artillery. Our men followed up then advantage, 
and, in spite of fatigue, drove out the rebels like rats from an 
old Serai , which they had fortified with four guns, and forced 
t hem to run in disorder to the canal, which they crossed, 
abandoning all their guns. After this General Nicholson 
blew up the bridge, and returned next day to the camp. All 
vliis time we were waiting for heavy artillery, without which 
it was impossible to force the strong walls and great forti¬ 
fications of Delhi. At last, on the morning of the 4th of 
September, a siege-train arrived from Meerut, and at the same 
time the besieging force was greatly augmented by reinforce¬ 
ments of troops from various quarters. Not a soldier, how¬ 
ever, arrived from the Lower Provinces, for the troops sent 
from England were entirely occupied in the operations against 
the rebels between Calcutta and Oawnpore, so that the whole 
brunt of the siege of Delhi was sustained by the forces that 
were collected In the Punjab and North-West. 

mm2 
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The time had come* however, when Delhi must be taken, if 
British courage and skill could win it. In order to silence 
the fire of the enemy from the walls in front of the intended 
point of attack, fifty-four ^iege guns were placed in position 
in different batteries, and on the morning of the 11th of 
September these kept up an incessant fire on the whole line 
of defence between the Water-gate and the Cashmere-gate. 
On the 13th the Cashmere bastion was in ruins, the curtains of 
the defence were shattered, and the Moree battery was almost 
entirely silenced, while the magazine at the Water bastion 
had been blown up and the whole work there nearly destroyed. 

Then out came this Order to the army:— 

“ The Major-General feels assured that British pluck and 
determination will carry everything before them, and that the 
bloodthirsty and murderous mutineers against whom they are 
fighting will be driven headlong out of their stronghold or 
will be exterminated; but to enable them to do this, he warns 
the troops of the absolute necessity of their keeping together, 
and not straggling from their columns. By this can success 
only be secured. 

u Major-General Wilson need hardly remind the troops of 
the cruel murders committed on their officers and comrades, as 
well as their wives and children, to move them in the deadly' 
struggle. No quarter ^hould be given to the mutineers : at 
the same time, for the sake of humanity and the honour of 
the country they belong to, he calls on them to spare all 
women and children that may come in their way.” 

So the moment had come to assault the city, and the sol¬ 
diers prepared for a life-and-deuth struggle, which was to be 
commenced by au act that required brave and devoted men to 
walk up to the very jaws of destruction in order to accom¬ 
plish it 

Before the British troops could enter Delhi, it was necessary 
to blow up the Cashmere-gate, and this splendid feat %vas per¬ 
formed by a handful of men who made up the explosion 
party Lieutenants Stone and Salkeld, Sergeants John Smith 
(was there ever any great deed done that a Smith had not 
some share in it ?) and A.B. Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess, 
all of the Sappers and Miners, Bugler Hawthorne, her 
Majesty s 52nd, 14th Native, and 10th Punjab Sappers and 
Miners, covered by the fire of her Majesty’s COth Bilks. 
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This was the party that undertook that desperate work, and 
did it in the face of death. The devoted band advanced at 
double-quick march, towards the Cashmere-gate ; Lieutenant 
Stone, with Sergeants Smith and Carmichael and Havildar 
Mahor, all the Sappers, leading ahd carrying the powder-bags, 
followed by Lieutenant Salkeld, Corporal Burgess, and a por¬ 
tion of the remainder of the party. These advanced men of 
the forlorn hope reached'the gateway unhurt to find that part 
of the drawbridge had been destroyed, but walking like cats 
across the beams that remained, they bore each his bag of 
powder, and laid it against the gate, through a wicket in 
which tbe enemy were firing on them as they advanced, 
Sergeant Carmichael fell dead as he lodged his bag in its 
place, and Havildar Mahor was severely wounded; but the 
work' was done, and the advanced party slipped down into 
the ditch to make room for Lieutenant Salkeld to bring up 
his party to fire the powder. Before lie could set fight to the 
charge the Lieutenant was shot in the leg, and handed over his 
slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded 

the moment that be liad accomplished the duty which he 
had undertaken. Havildar Tilluh Sing, of the Sikhs, was also 
wounded, Barn Loll Sepoy, of the same corps, was killed 
■during the operation, and Lieutenant Salkeld afterwards died 
of his wounds: but tbe match had taken effect—the Cashmere- 
gate was blown up, and amidst thu crash and roar the bugle 
called to the assault, and the entrance to Delhi was carried 
with a rush by the 75th, the 1st European Fusiliers, and the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under General Hicholson. This column, 
^fter having desperately fought its way into the city, re-formed 
and moved towards tbe right in the direction of the Cabul- 
gate; but the fall of its General, and the tremendous fire 
poured on 1 the men from the guns that commanded a narrow 
pathway, checked its onward progress. 

Meanwhile the second column of attack under Brigadier 
Jones forced their way through a breach in the Water-gate 
and took possession of the walls as far as the Cabul-gate, 
where they turned ono of tbe enemy's guns against the 
Lahore-gate from which the mutineers %vere firing heavily. 
Colonel Campbell of the 52nd commanded the third column, 
which rushed in at the breach of the Cashmere-gate, and after 
i desperate fight took possession of the Main Guard, the 
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round tower already noticed as the scene of a massacre. 
They then fought their way to tho Great Mosque in the 
centre of the city, but found that its side arches wero 
bricked up and its gates closed; so, as the^ had no means 
of facing it, and were surf-minded by the,fire of musketry 
from tho adjacent bouses, they were forced to fall back. 

Major Tombs with two troops of horse artillery, atid 
Brigadier Hope Grant with a cavalry brigade, formed in 
front of the walls and proceeded to the Cabal-gate, where, 
although they were exposed to a desperate fire, they prevented 
the enemy from attacking our batteries; but within the city 
our troops had terrible work to do, for it swarmed with armed 
rebels, and every advance had to he gained by determined 
fighting. But they had set themselves to the work, and by the 
morning of the 20 th they had taken the Labor e-gate, and 
thence advanced upon all the other works till the whole of 
the external defences of the city were in their hands. From 
the time of their first entering the city, an uninterrupted and 
vigorous fire from their guns and mortars was kept up on all 
the principal posts of the rebels; and as they took up their 
position in the streets, the light guns were brought for¬ 
ward and discharged on the houses of the neighbourhood- 
So steady was the advance of our determined troops that 
the King was compelled to escape from the palace; the 
people of the city left it and went outside the walls; and at 
last the rebel troops lied precipitately, abandoning their camp 
and a great deal of their property, their sick and wounded, 
and most of their field artillery; and from 4,000 to 5,000 o i 
them retreated across the bridge of boats into tbe Doab (tfre 
country between the Jumna and the Ganges), while the re¬ 
mainder took their way down the right bank of the river, 
leaving Delhi in uur hands. The gate of the pala6e was then 
blown in ; it was soon occupied by our troops, and the head- 
quarters of General Wilson established there* 

One of the officers, in a description of this building, says : 

.—“ On the 21st I rode down to see the palace* The wall 
and entrance are the finest parts* The interior is dirty, filthy, 
and in great disorder, Pandy 1 having revelled in its cool 

! ** Pandy 1 was the name given by our soldiers to the mutineers, 
*he Sepoy who shot his officer on parade, and %o being first tn tho 
tsbelhon, having been named Pandy. 
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archways. The Hall of Justice and the King's Throne are 
entirely built of white marble, and the latter is inlaid with 
stones and mosaics. I went all over the State apartments and 
the Harem. Th? latter is a curious place, and had a remarkable 
appearance, its floor covered wifrli guitars, bangles, &e., and 
redolent of sandal-wood. The fair daughters of Cashmere 
had their swing in the centre of the room. They had left in 
a great kuny; dresses, silks, slippers, were lying on all 
Bides. * 

“ On leaving the palace I met a doolie, surrounded by some 
cavalry, and a few Natives on foot. Its inmate was a thin¬ 
faced, anxious-looking old man. This was the King of 
Hind os tan, the descendant of the great Moguls, entering his 
palace in the hands of his enemies." 

The King, who in his treachery to the British Government 
had connived at the rebellion and the murder of so many 
Europeans, had fled with two of his sons when the victorious 
troops took possession of the palace ; and Lieutenant Hodson 
obtained leave to pursue them, having received information 
from a member of the royal family that the King would be 
willing to surrender himself if his Lite were spared. Lieutenant 
Hodson, with a small body of Horse, went to the place where 
the old man was concealed, and, after a promise of personal 
safety, took him in custody back to Delhi. He then went 
off, at the head of a hundred men, the tomb of the Mogul 
Emperor Humagoon, an immense pile of buildings at some 
distance from Delhi, where he had heard the King's sous bad 
taken refuge. After great difficulty they were induced to 
come out, and were put into a carrkge and sent off towards 
Delhi under a small escort. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Hodson 
had entered the Mausoleum, and found there some thousands 
of the rabble of the city armed with all sorts of weapons. 
These he commanded them to lay down, and, perhaps believing 
that he had power to punish them if they refused, they com¬ 
plied. Having collected these arms, he returned towards the 
city, and there overtook the escort, which had been stopped 
by a disorderly crowd, which showed an evident design to 
attempt a rescue. Lieutenant Hodson at once galloped up, 
and seeing the difficulty, exclaimed 

“ These are the mtfu who have not only rebelled against 
the Government, but ordered and witnessed the massacre and 
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shameful exposure of innocent women and children, and thus 
therefore the Government punishes such traitors taken in 
open resistance J" 

He then shot them both on the spot The effect is said to 
have been instantaneous* ‘The Mahommedans of the troop, 
and some influential Moulvies among the bystanders, ex¬ 
claiming :—- 

u Well and rightly clone I their crime has met with its just 
penalty 1 These were they who gave the signal for the death 
of helpless women and children, and now a righteous judg¬ 
ment has fallen on them 1 ” 

The remaining weapons were then laid down, and the crowd 
slowly and quietly dispersed* Soon afterwards two others of 
the King's sons were tried before a military commission, and 
ordered to he executed* The King Ihtnself .after a long trial, 
was sent to Kangoon as a State prisoner for the remainder 
of his life* Ko time was lost in organising a pursuit of the 
rebels; and a flying column under Colonel Greathed—and 
afterwards well known as Greatheds column for its activity 
in crushing the remaining elements of the rebellion—set out 
from DeLlii to cut off the mutineers from the attempt to cross 
the river into the Doab. Thus, in the words of General 
Wilson, were tc the forces of the rebellion and insurrection, < 
and the scene of so much horrible cruelty, taken and made 
desolate, the King a prisoner in our hands, and the muti¬ 
neers, notwithstanding their great numerical superiority, and 
their yast resources in ordnance and all the munitions and 
appliances of war, defeated on every occasion of engagement 
with our troops,^ driven with slaughter in confusion and 
dismay from their boasted stronghold*" 


THE STRUGGLE AT CAWN3PORE* 

A.n* 1857* Jam 5^ to July 

So widely-spread -was the mutiny, that the whole territory 
represented by the various stations of Meerut, Ferozepore, 
^ i i w Koorkee, Nundaur, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Kuasee- 
rabad, Neemuch, Benares, Hansi, liissar, Jhansi, Mehid- 
pore, Jullundur, Azimghur, Fntteghur, Jamipore, Bareilly, 
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Slmhjchanpore, and Allahabad, were in insurrection, and at all 
these places the rebels, many of whom at first pretended to 
be faithful that they might disarm suspicion, committed 
assassinations, while in those station^ where ladies and children 
resided the atrocities were appalling. 

At Allahabad the officers were shot down while quite 
unaware of the conspiracy, and a Mohammedan moulvie, 
having set himself up as the officer of the King of Delhi, 
all the Europeans who could be secured were barbarously 
murdered, and many of them tortured. Some are said to 
have been burned, and little children were cut to pieces 
before the eyes of their mothers, who were afterwards mur¬ 
dered. The place was taken less than a week after by re¬ 
inforcements of British troops and Sikhs, under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel O'Neill, who drove out the enemy, and 
burnt the villages to the ground. At Jhansi, in Bundelcund, 
to the south of the river Jumna, which joins the Gauges at 
Allahabad, the outbreak took place on the 4th of June; 
a few of the Europeans contrived to escape to Nagode and 
other places, the rest took refuge in the fort, to the number 
of fifty-live, including women and children. Here, for four 
days, they defended themselves with great resolution against 
a continual fire of musketry and cannon. At last, on the 
8th of June, two of the gates were forced, and the rebels 
promised the English officers that, if they would lay down 
their arms and cease further resistance, the lives of all in the 
fort should be spared. Unfortunately, the promises of the 
miscreants were believed, and the arms were given up, when 
the officers and the ladies were immediately seized. The 
former were tied together in a line between some trees, and 
their heads at once struck off The children were cut to 
pieces in the presence of their mothers, and then the poor 
women were killed one after the other. 

At Benares and the other places, similar atrocities were 
committed; and, till the arrival of the English troops, who 
after a series of attacks and skirmishes drove the mutineers 
out, each station was the scene of riot and bloodshed* It 
was at Cawnpore, however, that the most horrible tragedy of 
the whole rebellion was .enacted. 

At this station there were three Native Infantry regiments, 
and one Native regiment of Light Cavalry, which were in a 
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very disaffected temper. The English troops consisted of a 
company of sixty-one men of the Royal Artillery, and some 
soldiers of the 32nd and 84th Regiments, which with fifteen 
Fusiliers made a force of only 210 men, linger the command of 
General Sir Ilngh Wheeler, Seeing the dangerous temper 
of the Sepoys, this officer had begun to form an intrenched 
camp round the hospital barracks between the soldiers' 
church and some unfinished lines for European troops : this 
intrenchment was formed by connecting the buildings with 
a mound of earth about five feet high ; and there he collected 
a considerable stock of provisions. Before the 1st of June 
the whole of the European non-military residents at Cawn- 
pore had moved into the church and other buildings near the 
intrenchment, and in it were placed the commissariat treasure 
chests and the records, while a quantity of ammunition was 
buried under ground. 

On the 3rd of June the 3rd Oude Horse Battery, which 
had been sent from Lucknow to reinforce the troops at 
Cawnpore, was taken into the intrenchment, and not too 
soon, for two days afterwards the mutiny began, and the 
Xative regiments hastened to join a large body of rebels at 
Nawabgunge under the command of the infamous Hana 
Sahib,* The real name of this bloodthirsty wretch, who has 
become so well knowp, in connexion with the Indian mutiny, 
was Doondo, or Doondy Punt, and he was the adopted son of 
Bajee Rao, the ex-Peishwah of Poonah, who adopted him in 
the month of June, 1827, His father was a Brahmin of tho 
Deccan, who had come to Bithoor in the preceding year. 
After the Peishwahs death in 1852, he claimed a continu¬ 
ance of the pension of 800, lacs of rupees which haft been 
paid to that chief tain under the treaty of 1818, when he sur¬ 
rendered to Sir John Malcolm, and it is probable that the 
refusal of tho British Government to grant it added to the 
rage which he took an early opportunity to gratify. 

He had been allowed to retain a retinue of 200 soldiers 
with three field-pieces, and he lived in a fortified house at 
Bithoor, ten miles west of Cawnpore. When the rebels 
collected in such large numbers under his leadership, he lost 
no time in inarching upon the station, protected only by an 
open enclosure surrounded by a trench. 

I he rebels first took possession of the treasury, which they 
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plundered then fired the buildings and seized the magazine, 
which unfortunately had not been blown up. The 3rd Oude 
Battery, which was^ in the trench with the Europeans, then 
began to mutiny, and were at once disarmed and sent out of 
the place, leaving General Wheeler with eight mounted guns 
and some 300 men, including the officers of the Native regi¬ 
ments, while the non-combatants, including 160 women and 
children, numbered 590. Eor their defence there was only 
an open enclosure surrounded by a trench and a mound of 
earth, and containing a few barrack buildings, which formed 
almost the on3y shelter horn the incessant fire of the enemy, 
who, under cover of their guns—some of them heavy artillery 
—made frequent attempts to carry the place by storm, but 
were repeatedly beaten back by the garrison. 

There was but one well in the middle of the intrenehment, 
and the fire kept up by the enemy was so constant that it 
was a matter of life and death to go to draw a bucketful of 
water* No water could be drawn until night, when the firing 
ceased a little. There was no place to shelter the live cattle, 
and for the course of five or six days no meat was to be had; 
and though there were a good many casks of rum and ale, the 
sufferings of the little garrison were terrible. 

Several of the women and children died, and the dead 
bodies had to be thrown at night intq a well outside the 
mtrenchments. Scarcely a corner of the buildings had 
escaped the shot and shell of the enemy, who at last began 
to throw live, hot shells, in order to set fire to the barracks* 
The tents, therefore, had to be struck, and notwithstanding 
all the precautions that could be used, the building at last' 
took fire, and the wind carrying the flames, it was a hard 
matter to remove the women and children, while about forty 
of those who were side and helpless perished* The medicines 
also w r ere destroyed. It would be impossible to recount the 
dreadful sufferings of those who survived ; but at last, on 
the 24th of June, a message was sent from Nana Sahib to 
General Wheeler offering to suffer all the Europeans to go to 
Allahabad in safety if they would abandon the position and 
give up the treasure and stores in the camp. This was in the 
end agreed to, on condition that the rebel chief should pro¬ 
vide tonnage and permit every person in the intrenehment to 
go to Allahabad unmolested. 
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An agreement to that effect was drawn up, signed, sealed* 
and ratified by the Nana with a solemn oath. 

On the morning of the 27th, a number of carts, doolies, 
and elephants were sent, to the intrenchments to take the sick 
and the women and children to the riverside. The men and 
officers were allowed to take their arms and ammunition with 
them, and were escorted by nearly the whole of the rebel 
army. They all reached the river about eight in the morning. 
Those who embarked first contrived to let their boats loose, 
so that three or four boats got to some distance, although they 
were deserted by their crews ; but the rest had evidently been 
placed purposely high on the banks of mud, and before they 
could be pushed off the report of three guns in the rebel camp 
gave the signal for the massacre of the English, The boats' 
crews ran out of harm's way, and a murderous fire was poured 
upon the unfortunate people who bad believed the oath of 
the Native chieftain, A few boats crossed over to the opposite 
bank, but there they were met by a regiment of Native In¬ 
fantry which prevented their escape. 

By firing from two field-pieces as well as with volleys of 
musketry, half the small party was killed before the remaining 
boats got half a mile down the stream. Only one boat, on 
board which was General Wheeler, who had been bailly 
wounded some days^ previously, got away and floated for some 
distance down the stream ; but it was over-crowded, and the 
bloodthirsty wretches followed it for the whole day, firing at 
the helpless crew, until it was overtaken and sent back to 
Gawnpore. Those in the boats who had not been killed were 
also seized and carried back to tbe settlement, where the men 
were all shot and the women carried to a room formerly used 
as an assembly-room, hi which they were kept close prisoners. 

By this time-—but, unhappily, too late to prevent the 
horrible catastrophe that was to follow—General Havelock 
had landed at Calcutta. This admirable man, who had served 
with distinction in the Persian war, was famous among his 
soldiers, not only for the noble purity of his own life, blit for 
the almost brotherly regard with which he endeavoured to in¬ 
fluence the men under his control. He had been sent to 
Calcutta that he might at once organize the troops which had 
arrived at Allahabad in small detachments from various 
quarters as quickly as the imperfect means of transport would 
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allow. Here lie found about 1,200 men, and, forming them 
into a movable column, made a forced march to Futtehpore, 
a place about halfway between Cawnpore and Allahabad. 
On the road he wad joined by Major Eenard, who with about 
800 men had been actively employed in putting down the 
rebellion in the neighbourhood. The entire force consisted 
of about 1,400 British bayonets, eight guns, and some 500 
of the Native troops, altogether rather less than 2,000 men. 
At Tuttehpore, the enemy, 3,500 strong and with twelve 
guns, had drawn up in a commanding position. 

.Futtehpore was sub-divided by the hard, dry, trunk road, 
which was the only means of convenient access, since the 
plains on both sides were covered with heavy lodgments of 
water from two to four feet deep. It was surrounded, too, 
by garden enclosures of great strength, with high walls, and 
had within it many houses of good masonry, while in front 
of the swamps were hillocks, villages, and orange groves, 
which the enemy already occupied in force. 

The rebels pushed forward two guns, and began to cannom 
ade the British fronts, while a body of infantry and cavalry 
threatened the flanks. 

General Havelock was equal to the occasion, however; he 
fliade such rapid dispositions of his men that the eight guns 
were soon in the centre, either on, or close to the high road, 
under the command of Captain Maude, while skirmishers armed 
with Enfield rifles were thrown forward. It was the lire of 
the Enfield reaching them with such precision, and from sucna 
distance, that first astounded the rebels, and enabled Captain 
Maude to push his guns through the swamps by the roadside, 
and get within point-blank range. The terrible volleys bewil¬ 
dered them, and as the British line advanced, they abandoned 
three of their guns and fell back in disorder upon Futtehpore, 
But the General pressed on, and they were driven completely 
through and out of the town, where, when they attempted 
to make a stand, they were mowed down by the fire of the 
guns and the riflemen, so that they at length broke and fled, 
leaving twelve cannon in the hands of our men. 

The victorious column then marched on towards Cawnpore, 
and on. the15th of July, by a dashing charge, drove the rebels 
from tbe village of Aeng, and afterwards from the bridge over 
the Pandoo Huddee, about eight miles horn Cawnpore, a 
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position defended by intrenchments and two cannon, bat 
which was carried by the Fusiliers, who threw themselves 
upon it and captured it under the protection of Captain 
Maude’s artillery* 1 

It cannot be affirmed that the taking of this place was the 
cause of the horrible massacre that followed ? for probably the 
wretch Nana Sahib only retained the women and children at 
Cawnpore till he could either make them serve the purpose 
of* hostages or wreak his fiendish vengeance upon them. 
However, when he heard that the position at Pandoo Nuddee 
had been carried, and saw that nothing could stop the advance 
of Havelock's column, the detestable coward ordered that all 
the European women and children should be murdered. 
When the ladies heard of this order, they tried to fasten the 
doors of the place in which they were imprisoned by tying 
them with shreds tom from their clothing, for they had no 
other means of resistance. It was only a short delay. First 
the Sepoy Cavalry killed the Native doctor, the cook, and the 
mehanee, and afterwards jumped over the wall and began an 
indiscriminate slaughter* When the bloody deed was reported 
to Nana Sahib, he ordered the bodies to be cast into a well. 
Twenty-five women and children who were not dead, but 
were found under the heap of corpses, were killed by thb 
executioners, and some of the little children were murdered 
by being dashed against the ground. 

But General Havelock was even then advancing, if not to 
save, to avenge* Nana Sahib had taken up a position at the 
village of Ahirwa, where the Grand Trunk road united with 
the road leading to the military cantonment at Cawupore* 
His i utr en dim ents * rend e red both these Toads impassable, and 
along his position, which consisted of a series of villages, 
seven guns had been drawn up* Behind these, his infantry, 
consisting of the mutinous Sepoys and his own armed 
retainers, were disposed for defence* 

It rvas evident that an attack in front would expose the 
British to a murderous fire, so General Havelock resolved to 
manoeuvre to turn the enemy's left. He first baited his 
troops two or three hours in the mango groves, that they 
might cook their rations and obtain shelter from the burning 
sun, and then moved them off in front, the Fusiliers leading 
followed fimt by two guns, and then by the Highlanders and 
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the central battery of six guns under Captain Maude, The 
64th. and 84fch, with two guns more, were in their rear, and 
the Regiment of Perozepore closed the column. 

Soon the British began to defile round the left, shrouded 
for some time by clumps of mango, but directly their inten¬ 
tion was perceived, the enemy pushed forward a large body of 
horse and opened a fire of shot and shell from the whole of 
his guns. 

Steadily as ever our men kept on until his left was fully 
open to their attacks, and then forming in line, they advanced 
in direct echelon Of regiments and batteries from the right. 
The charge was commenced by the 78th Highlanders, who 
were ordered to advance upon three guns of the enemy which 
were posted on a lofty hamlet well intrenched. Led by 
Colonel Hamilton, these fellows went steadily on in the face 
of a heavy fire until they were close to the position, when, 
with a ringing cheer and the sound of the bagpipes playing the 
pibroch, they charged with the bayonet, drove the rebels out, 
and took both the guns. The enemy formed again in the 
plain only to be utterly routed by our troops, who, headed 
by the 64th, charged upon them in the face of a terrific 
storm of round and grape shot The British artillery played 
with deadly effect on the retreating mutineers, and our men 
well-nigh exhausted, bivouacked on the ground in sight of 
roofless barracks at Gawnpore. o 

Early next morning, before our column commenced its 
march,, a tremendous explosion shook the earth. It was the 
magazine at Gawnpore, which Nana Saliib blew up as he 
quitted the place and fell back upon his strong house at 
Bithoor. 

'ds fail to describe the horrible eight that awaited the 
British troops 'When they took possession of the place and 
gazed at the spot, where the walls and floor wore still red with 
the jlood of their countrywomen, and looked into the well 
where the yet quivering limbs were heaped in a hideous mass. 
It is not easy to imagine the bitterness of their thoughts. 
The soldiers are said to have divided among themselves the 
tresses of one poor murdered gild, and to have sworn that 
for every hair of her head a Sepoy should die. They kept 
their word. 

An officer belonging to General Havelock’s force thus 
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describes the spectacle i i( I was directed to the house where 
all the poor miserable ladies had been murdered. It was 
alongside the Cawnpore Hotel, where the Nana lived. I never 
was more horrified t the place was one mm a of blood. I am 
not exaggerating when E tell yon that the soles of my boots 
were more than covered with the blood of these poor wretched 
creatures. Portions of their dresses, collars, children's socks, 
and ladies' round hats lay about, saturated with their blood: 
and in the sword-cuts on the wooden pillars of the room 
long dark hair was carried by the edge of the weapon, and 
there hung their tresses, a most painful eight ! I have often 
wished since that I had never been thjsre, hut sometimes 
* wish that every soldier was taken there, that he might witness 
the barbarities our poor countrywomen had suffered. Their 
bodies were afterwards dragged out and thrown down a well 
outside the building, where their limbs were to be seen 
sticking out in a mass of gory confusion/' 

Nana Sahib did not long venture to make a stand at 
Bithoor. The murderous coward was afraid of what awaited 
him, should he be taken ; and General Havelock, after occupy¬ 
ing Cawnpore, took possession of the villain's palace, and 
captured there twenty guns without having to fire a shot 
General Neill soon afterwards arrived from Benares, and 
was left in command at Cawnpore, while General Havelock 
commenced his march* towards Lucknow. This is the account 
he gave of his mode of action ; and though we may lament 
the stem necessity for such retribution, no one can blame the 
lamented officer, whose own death took place so soon after, 
when they remember to what a terrible experience he had 
been summoned : “ Whenever a rebel is caught, he is imme¬ 
diately tried, and unless he can prove a defence he is sentenced 
to be hanged at once; but the chiefs or ringleaders I make 
first clean up a certain portion of the pool of blood, still two 
inches deep, in the shed where the fearful murder and 
mutilation of women and children took place. To touch 
blood is most abhorrent to the high-caste Natives, they think 
by doing so they doom their souls to perdition. Let them 
think so. My object is to inflict a fearful punishment for a 
revolting, cowardly, barbarous deed, and to strike terror into 
these rebels. The first I caught was a subahdar, or Native 
officer, a high-caste Brahmin, who tried to resist mv order to 
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clean up the very blood he had helped to shed; hut I made 
the provost marshal do his duty, and after a few lashes soon 
made the miscrermt accomplish his task. When done, he 
was taken out and immediately hanged, and after death 
buried in a ditch at the roadside. The well of mutilated 
* bodies,—alas ! containing upwards of two hundred women, 
and children,—I have had decently covered in and built up 
as one large grave.” 

Almost immediately after crossing the Ganges into the 
Oude territory, General Havelock had to engage the enemy 
' at the town of Unaov where their position was protected by a 
swamp, so that it could neither be forced nor tamed. The 
rebels had drawn up their advance in a garden enclosure like 
a bastion, and the rest of the force was posted in a village 
where the houses were loopholed. The passage between the 
village and the large town of Unao was narrow, and the town 
extended for three-quarters of a mile to the British right, so 
that an attack in front was unavoidable. It was commenced 
by the 78th Highlanders and the 1st Fusiliers with two 
guns, who drove the enemy out of the bastioned enclosure; 
but when they approached the village* such a fearful fusilade 
was opened on them from the houses, that it was necessary 
to order the 64th to their support under the command of 
Colonel Wilson. It was a terrible conflict; but our men, 
exposed to the cross-fire from the loopholes on each side, 
performed such deeds of bravery, that though the ranks were 
thinned by the number of poor fellows cut to pieces, the 
village was taken and fired, the guns captured, and the enemy 
driven out, followed by the whole force, which debouched 
between the village and the town and formed in line. Here 
the rebels bad; 1 rallied and formed in great force on the plain, 
with cavalry, infantry, and guns drawn up in line; but our 
brave fellows were ready to attack them again, and though 
during the whole action the left flank of the British was 
threatened by a large force of Hana Sahibs troops, we took 
the guns and put the whole of the infantry and cavalry to 
flight. The British halted three hours after this decisive 
battle, and then moved upon Busherut Gunge, a walled town 
with wet ditches. The gate was defended by a round tower, 
on and near which four pieces of cannon were mounted, and 
otherwise strengthened. In the rear of the town was a 
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broad and deep inundation* covered by a narrow causeway 
and bridge. The guns pushed on steadily* supported by the 
1st Fusiliers in skirmishing order, and the 78 th Highlanders 
and 64th Heglment'in lihe* The enemy opened a cannonade, 
against which our forces contrived to gain ground; and then, 
while the 64th were directed to turn the town on the left, * 
and penetrate between it and the swamp, thus cutting off the 
enemy from the bridge and the causeway, the Fusiliers and 
the Highlanders flung themselves on the earthworks, broke 
through the intrenchment, and captured the place. 

Finding that his force was not strong enough to proceed 
upon Lucknow, especially as he had many sick and wounded, 
and cholera had appeared in his force. General Havelock fell 
back on Hungalwar ; but* hearing that the rebels had re¬ 
invested Busherut Gunge, he again hastened to attack. 

The insurgents were about 4,000 in number, with six 
field-guns, and had intrenched a village in advance of their 
position The superior artillery of the British would have 
crushed the enemy but for the difficulty of bringing the 
batteries across the wide morasses, while the shot and shell of 
the rebels did so much execution on our ranks* Directly this 
obstacle was got over, however, the victory was speedily gained, 
for without firing a shot, the Highlanders precipitated them¬ 
selves with a cheer Uf on the principal redoubt, and captured 
two out of the three horse-battery guns with which it was 
armed, while the Fusiliers drove the enemy's . extreme left 
before them, so that the whole line was soon in full retreat, 
leaving 300 killed and wounded, the British killed and 
wounded being 35* 

^ The column, now worn out with fatigue, recrossed the 
Ganges to Cawnpore; but a large body of rebels had been 
menacing General Neill from Bithoor, and so, on the 16th of 
August, General Havelock, uniting his troops to those of Neill, 
marched his weary band to a fresh engagement, where 4,000 
mutineers, a portion of Nana’s own troops, and two guns, 
occupied an almost impregnable position. The plain, densely 
covered with thickets and flanked by villages, had two 
streams flowing through it not fordable by troops, and only 
to be crossed by two narrow bridges, the furthest of which 
was protected by an intrenchment armed with artillery. The 
road took a turn after passing the second bridge, which pro- 
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tected tlie defenders from direct fire, and behind were the 
narrow streets and brick houses of Bithoor. 

The English trsops were unable to turn the enemy, on 
account of the streams in the plain } but aided by a powerful 
fire of artillery, they attacked them in front, and after a 
severe struggle of an hour’s duration drove them from then: 
position in full retreat, and captured their guns. If General 
Havelock had possessed cavalry to pursue them, not one of 
them would have made good their escape. 

These were the kind of battles fought in that horrible 
mutiny, and nine of such engagements had reduced Have¬ 
lock’s column to 700 men, when, after repeated victories, it - 
fell back on Cawnpore, and there took up its quarters to 
await the arrival of reinforcements from Calcutta under Sir 
James Qutram, in order tq proceed to 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW, 

A,n. 1857. jS 'vpleinber and Nmwribtr I7£A. 

j At Lucknow, the capital of Oude, Sir Henry Lawrence was 
acting as Chief Commissioner in the absence of Sir James 
Outram. The first attempt at mutiny ftas committed by the 
7th Oude Irregular Infantry at Moosabagh, which was a 
palace belonging to one of the ex-King’s wives, situated a 
short distance from the city. This attempt, however, was 
promptly repressed by Sir Henry Lawrence, who brought up 
a detachment cf troops, and the mutineers fied in dismay 
when they saw the artillerymen at their guns with lighted 
portfires ready J to commence the attack. The rebels were 
pursued by the 7th Light Native Cavalry, who took some 
prisoners and persuaded others to return and give up their 
arms. A few days afterwards Sir Henry had the troops 
drawn up in the plain near the Eesidency, and addressed 
them in a spirited speech, pointing out the folly of attempt- 
ing to resist the power of England, and encouraging the men 
to remain faithful to their colours. At the same time he 
publicly promoted two Sepoys who had shown their loyalty 
by denouncing the seditious designs of emissaries sent into 
the ranks for the purpose of inciting the trpops to mutiny. 
kit % 
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.After tills Lucknow far some time remained tranquil; but 
Sir Henry, who looked forward to the probability of an attack, 
immediately began to strengthen his defences and make new 
fortifications. At the sanie time be sent out troops in various 
directions, in order to keep communications open, and to bring 
in supplies, which were stored in the Itesldency, and in the 
following distress enabled the inhabitants to hold their own, 
rather than submit to surrender. 

Some of the Native troops sent on these expeditions 
mutinied and murdered their officers; and on the 30th of 
May the rebellion broke out in the cantonments of the Tlst 
Native Infantry, and soon became general* The Sepoys burnt 
down some of the buildings and fired into the mess-room of 
the 71st, one or two more officers were shot dead, and it was 
not until a part of the 32nd Begiment charged the rebels 
and the artillery opened upon them, under the personal direc¬ 
tion of Sir Henry Lawrence, that they gave way and quitted 
the cantonments, retiring to Moodkipore, where they were 
joined by the 7th Light Cavalry, who murdered one of their 
officers on the spot. 

The state of Lucknow now became extremely perilous, 
and measures of repression were taken in order to prevent u 
general rebellion. Several emissaries of the conspiracy who 
were caught eonspirihg with the troops were hanged, and 
two members of tire royal family and a brother of the 
King of Oude were imprisoned. 

“ The llesidericy itself,” says an account written hy an eye¬ 
witness, “was crowded with ladies, women, and children, and 
every out-house was occupied. Preparations for defence were 
■continued, and thousands of coolies were employed at the 
batteries, stockades, and trenches, wlucli Were everywhere 
completing. We buried the treasure and ammunition, of 
which, fortunately, we had a large supply, and brought to¬ 
gether as many guns as we could collect. The Presidency 
and Mu tehee Hawn presented most animated scenes. There 
were soldiers. Sepoys, prisoners in chains, men, women, and 
children, hundreds of servants, respectable Natives in their 
carriages, coolies carrying weights, heavy cannons, field- 
pieces, carts, elephants, camels, bullocks, horses, all moving 
about hither and thither, and continual bustle and noise was 
kept up from morning to night. Tents were pitched, and in 
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fact there was scarcely a corner which was not in some way 
occupied and turned to account" 

On the 29 th of June, the vanguard of the enemy, whc 
had been accumulating in great numbers for the purpose of 
overwhelming the small European force at Lucknow, appeared 
at Chinn abut, a place about nine miles tom the Residency, 
The British troops were then withdrawn, from the canton¬ 
ment and divided between the Residency and the Mutchee 
Bawn, which commanded the stone bridge. Next day a de¬ 
tachment from the garrison 600 strong marched out to attack 
the rebels at Chinnahut, but were disastrously repulsed, the 
whole of the Native police going over to the enemy and the 
Native artillerymen deserting their guns, so that our infan try t 
unsupported by cannon, were overpowered by the masses of 
the enemy, A hundred Europeans, including five officers,, 
fell in the conflict, and the rest retreated to the Residency 
and the Mutchee Bawn, closely pursued by the rebels, who 
invested the intrenehments, so that it was deemed advisable 
to concentrate the garrison. To this end the Mutchee Bawn 
was abandoned and blown up, with the magazine of gun¬ 
powder which it contained, and the siege of the Residency 
jcommenced. 

It would be impossible to describe the attempts made by 
the rebel force to capture the place, ^nd the gallantry with 
which it was defended; but Sir Henry Lawrence was mor¬ 
tally wounded by a shell on the 2nd of July. For nearly 
three months, night and day, the brave garrison were 
employed in beating back their assailants, who were able to 
take up positions in the mosques and other buildings outside 
the town, where at a short distance they could fire tremendous 
volleys of mosketry into the British position. It is said 
that 8,000 men sometimes fired at J once on the devoted 
defenders of the place- For all this the British held then 
own, made sorties and spiked the enemy’s big guns, worked 
countermines, and everywhere foiled their assailants. They 
waited, hoping for and expecting relief which, did not come, 
and daily fighting the thousands of bloodthirsty wretches, 
who like wolves prowled round the place which they 
could not enter. Help, however, was at hand. On the 
19th and 20 th of September, the relieving force under 
General Havelock had crossed the Ganges. It consisted of 
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two infantry and one artillery brigades, with a few cavalry, 
amounting altogether to about 2,5G0 men and 17 gnus* It 
was at bTungulwar that this force first encountered the rebels, 
who-after a battle of four 1 hours were completely routed, two 
guns being captured in a cavalry charge headed by Genera? 
Outram, °On the 23rd the British force again came up with 
the enemy at Alumbagh, an isolated building with grounds 
and enclosure about two mil es from the Residency of 
Lucknow, Here the rebels had taken up a strong position, 
their left resting on an enclosure, and the centre drawn up 
behind a chain of hillocks. The head of tho British column 
at first suffered from the fire of tho guns, as it was compelled 
to pass the trunk road between morasses, but as soon as it 
could bo deployed along the enem/s front, it attacked the 
left, and captured five guns. Sir James Outram gallantly 
led on in advance, hut the artillery of the foe would not 
allow him to maintain his position, so that it was necessary 
to throw the force of the right wing on the Alumbagh, 
and re-form the left under a tremendous cannonade, while 
the rebel cavalry stole ronnd through the high shrubs and 
attacked the baggage in the rear. The soldiers of the 90th 
forming the baggage-guard received them with great gallantry,. 0 
but lost some officers and men, until two guns of a battery 
put the foe to flight, a 

As the troops had been marching under a deluge of rain, 
for three days, irregularly fed, and badly housed in villages, 
it was thought necessary to permit them to pitch tents and 
halt until the 24tli, The assault on the city was deferred 
until the 25 th, That morning the baggage and tents were 
deposited in the Alumbagh, under an escort, and the troops 
advanced. The 1st Brigade, led by Sir Janies Outram in 
person, drove the enemy from a succession of gardens and 
walled enclosures in the most gallant manner, supported by 
the 2nd Brigade commanded by General Havelock* Both 
brigades were established on the canal bridge, and from tills 
point to the Residency was a little over two miles; but what 
a two miles!—the road cut with trenches and crossed by 
palisades at intervals, the houses on either side loopholed 
and swarming with musketry. Progress in this direction 
was impossible, and so the united columns pushed on, 
detouring along the narrow road on the left bank of tho 
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canal. Its advance was not seriously interrupted till it 
reached a place whore two guns and a body of mercenary 
Veeps were intrenched; from this a fire was opened beneath 
which nothing could live. The artillery and troops had to 
pass a bridge partially under its range before they reached 
the houses, and as night was coming on Sir James Ontram 
preferred to halt within the courts of a building called the 
Mebal for the night; but General Havelock thought it so 
important that the beleagured garrison should know that 
succour was at hand, that they agreed to make the attempt. 
The main body of the 78th Highlanders and the Regiment of 
Eerozepore were then ordered to advance, and rushed on with 
desperate gallantry, led by the two Generals and Staff-Lieu¬ 
tenants Hudson and Hargood, through streets of flat-roofed, 
loop-holed houses, from which a perpetual fire was kept up. 
The troops overcame every obstacle, however, and under a 
fire which resembled that at the taking of Buenos Ayres or of 
Saragossa, established themselves within the enclosure of the 
Residency, It was not till the next evening that the whole 
of the troops, guns, tumbrils, and sick and wounded, con¬ 
tinually exposed to the attacks of the enemy, could be 
brought step by step within the fortification, and the advan¬ 
tage had cost us dear. The killed, wounded, and missing, 
amounted to above 500 officers and men. Among the former, 
General Heill, who was shot dead. 

Havelock's arrival, had it been delayed another day, would 
have been too late, as the enemy bad undermined the works 
to blow them up on the following day. Although the be¬ 
leaguered garrison was thus nominally relieved, however, it 
was impossible to convey the helpless women and children 
from Lucknoyr and carry them back to Cawnpore, Tile 
runted force ’under Gutram, Haveloc^, and Inglis, was far 
too small to fight its way through the swarming hosts of the 
enemy, and at the same time preserve a convoy. The 
Generals, therefore, determined to wait at Lucknow until Sir 
Colin Campbell, the new Commander-In-Chief, should arrive 
and effectually deliver them by fresh reinforcements from 
England, which were already pouring into Calcutta. During 
this time the column known as Grcatheds column had been 
performing prodigies of valour against the rebels in various 
places, and it may he said that the brilliant victories at Agra, 
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and afterwards at Canonj, folio wed by the continuation of 
the march of the column under Brigadier Hope Grant to 
Cawnpore, and thence to the Alumbagh on the 8 th of 
November, contributed largely to the rapftl success of the 
operations which stamped out the mutiny. 

By the end of September eighty ships had successively 
reached Calcutta from England, carrying 30,000 troops. As 
the regiments arrived they were sent up the country to 
Cawnpore as quietly as possible, but it was not till the 9th 
of November that Sir Colin Campbell was able to march 
from* Cawnpore for the final relief of Lucknow, then 
hemmed in by overwhelming numbers of the rebels. 

Meantime the defence of Lucknow had been an arduous 
undertaking. Week by week passed, and no succour came 
until, on the 15fch of November, the march of Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell to the Kesidency was telegraphed from the Alumbagh, and 
not heeding the danger, many gallant fellows mounted the 
tower of the fortress to watch the onward career of that cloud 
of fire and smoke winch marked the position of the veteran's 
army. In. order to reach the Alumbagh, however, some 
tremendous work had to be gone through, and on the 9 th o£ 
November the Commander-in-Chief, taking with him a de¬ 
tachment of the 9th Lancers and Punjab Irregulars, and the* 
Naval Brigade, with six 24-pounders, two howitzers, and four 
large mortars, crossed the Ganges, and proceeded rapidly to 
Nawabgunge, where he arrived the next day. The columns 
moved up one mile nearer to Lucknow, throwing out a main 
picket within three miles of Alumbagh. Sir Colin was now 
able to dispose of 6,00t) men, eleven heavy guns, two 18- 
pounders, eighteen field-pieces, and several mortars. 

He commenced operations on the 10th by clearing the 
Alumbagh ; and on the same day his troops, full of deter¬ 
mined enthusiasm, had captured two guns and reduced the 
fort of Jellalabad, which was afterwards blown up. Those 
Europeans who since the capture of Alumbagh by Sir Henry 
Havelock had occupied that position were at once sent to 
Cawnpore, and the Commander-in-Chief pushed on for the 
Kesidency without delay. 

Most of us have heard the story of the Scotch nurse who 
was in the fortification when hope had almost left the 
beleaguered garrison, and who suddenly started up, declaring 
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that she heard the sound of the pibroch of the Highland 
regiments, and that the British were on the march to deliver 
them. 

The troops uiider Sir Colin Qampbell must have been 
miles distant at that time ; but, if the story be time, ihe pro¬ 
phecy was correct, for the army of relief came in almost 
■without stopping, and the Highland regiments swept down 
on the cowardly foe with irresistible force whenever they 
were ordered to the charge, their bagpipes sounding the notes 
of war, and the men answering with wild cheers. 

By a running fight which lasted two hours, the British 
troops gained *ne position at Dilkhoosa and MartinRre, the 
former, which means Heart’s delight, M being a palace of 
brick, the latter a school, both strong positions near the 
canal, and on the road to the very heart of the Residency* 
So important were these points, that at three o’clock in the 
afternoon the enemy attempted to dislodge the British forces, 
but, after a severe struggle, were repulsed heavily ■ and on the 
16th, the Gommander«in-Chief advanced straight across the 
canal, and after a fierce fight, in which the rebels suffered enor¬ 
mous loss, Sekandnbagh was occupied, and then a post still 
nearer to the Residency, consisting of an extensive brick 
' structure already under fire from the Residency itself, and so 
exposed to a double attack, was taken after a fearful struggle, 
during which the place was bombarded 1 by our artillery. Early 
on the 17 th a communication was opened to the Residency 
on the west, a vigorous cannonade was kept up on the next 
house, and by the afternoon that also was taken by storm, 
the troops pushing on to secure the Motee Mahal, the largest 
of the palaces then in the hands of the enemy. This, too, was 
taken before dark ^ and then on the blood-stained and hardly 
won field, Sir James Outram, Sir Henry Havelock (who had 
received a title for his distinguished services), and Sir Colin 
Campbell met to congratulate each other, Sir Colin being 
slightly, but not at all dangerously, wounded* On the 20th 
the garrison ■ which had so long held the Residency was 
removed, the women and wounded were taken to the rear to 
be safely escorted to Cawnpore* Thus the relief of Lucknow 
was effected. The triumph was saddened by the death of Sir 
Henry Havelock, who, already worn out by the tremendous 
exertion lie had undergone, had also been suffering from 
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dysentery, which at last became incurable* He was removed 
to Dilkoosah, in the hope that a change to a more salubrious 
climate might mitigate the disease; but he died in a few 
days, and left to Sir Coliij Campbell, and the Generals who 
acted under his orders, finally to stamp out the remains 
of a mutiny which was the occasion of some of the most 
courageous deeds that have ever been recorded in tb# 
annals of war. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

October 4 th } 1867, to April 17$, 18G& 

S'ort many years few people had heard much about Abyssinia, 
except by reading the travels of some of the later adventurers 
into the Eastern interior of Africa. 

We knew that this almost entirely unexplored country, 
bounded on the KJL by the Bed Sea, and by Mibia and 
Senaar on the JSLW., spread out on the S. and the b.W. 
into unknown tracts inhabited, where they were inhabited at 
all, by the Gallas, the Shoans, the Wanikas, and other wild 
and almost savage tribes. Wo had learned from enterprising 
missionaries and others who bad penetrated the arid plains 
and dense woods of that vast territory, that the whole country 
’ formed a great irregular table-land projecting from the high 
regions S. of the line into the comparatively level tracts, 
bounding the basin of the Bile, and forming a succession of 
undulating plains of various altitudes deeply cut into by 
numerous narrow valleys and water-channels, which often 
descend 3,000 or 4,000 feet clear down below the level of 
plains that reach the great height of 8,000 or 0,000 feet. 

The population consists of three races; one of them like 
the Jkdouin .Arabs, another resembling the Ethiopians, and a 
third comprising the tribes of the South and South-west cjuite 
distinct from both, as all are distinct from the negroes, who 
are held there as slaves brought from the countries of the 
South and West, The majority of the Abyssinians profess 
Christianity in a strangely corrupted form, partaking oi a 
mixture of ceremonies, some derived from the Jewish ritual, 
and others from that of the Eomisli Church, so that they 
have hosts of saints and objects of veneration, observe fasts 
and other ceremonies, keep both Saturday and Sunday as 
Sabbaths, and have sacred places and pilgrimages. On the 
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•whole tliey are a debased and immoral people, and though at 
one time the country was under a powerful Emperor, it has 
now been divided into various tribes und^r chieftains who 
are mutually jealous and distrustful The two principal tribes 
hre the Shoans and the people of Tigre, both of whom are 
hardy and warlike. 

In 1850, the few missionaries and other Europeans who 
were engaged in visiting Abyssinia reported that a great 
movement was taking place there by means of the conquests 
made over the other tribes by Theodoras, or Kasai, a chief¬ 
tain who claimed to be a direct descendant of King Solomon, 
and while professing the Christian faith, refused to identify 
himself with Komish priests, to whom his A buna, or bishop, 
had a great objection, A succession of victories over the 
Gallas tribes, the Shoans, and the men of Tigr^, so raised 
the ambition of this half-savage ruler, who was a fierce, 
passionate, but at the same time brave, able, and ambitious 
man, that he called himself King of the Kings of Ethiopia, 
and at last Emperor of Abyssinia, his expectation being that 
he could claim or demand an alliance with England and 
France on equal terms. The arrogance and personal vanity 
of Theodore reached the pitch of insanity ; and among the 
acknowledgments of his dignity for which he was most im¬ 
patient, was that of a letter from Queen Victoria and the 
establishment of some kind of amicable treaty between him¬ 
self and tins country—a treaty the execution of which he 
endeavoured at length to urge upon the few Europeans who 
were in his territory, not only with persuasions but with 
alarming threats. 

It was in 1855 that this man, whose name was Dejaj match 
Kasai, assumed the style and title of Theodqrus, King of 
Ethiopia, there having been an ancient prophecy that a king of 
that name would reform Abyssinia, restore the Christian faith, 
and become master of the world. He had a new seal engraved 
with the motto, “King of Kings,” and his capital at Magdala, 
on a steep and lofty height, was so strongly fortified as to he 
deemed almost impregnable. He seems to have had a great 
desire to obtain Englishmen about him, and had already ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Bell, an Englishman, to be his grand-chamberlain. 
In 1860, Mr* Plowden, who had been British Consul in 
Abyssinia since 1848, went on a journey to M&asowah, and 
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’while on his y?ay was attacked near Gondar by a band of 
rebels, and received a wound of which he afterwards died. 

King Theodore, who seems to have had a great regard for 
him, sincerely lainented his death, and took signal vengeance 
on his murderers. 

In 1S61 Captain Cameron was appointed Consul, and at 
onee proceeded to Abyssinia, At the end of October in that 
year, Theodore addressed a letter to the Queen, declaring what 
he professed to he his mission, that is to say, the overthrow 
both of the Gallas and the Turks, and the restoration of his 
country, with himself as Emperor; he asked for the friend¬ 
ship of the Queen, acknowledged the arrival of Consul Cameron 
with letters and presents; and requested that the Queen 
would arrange for the safe passage of his ambassadors eveiy- 
where on the road, that they might not be molested by the 
Turks, whom he declared to be his enemies. It will be seen 
how contradictory was such a request, amounting in fact to a 
crafty endeavour to secure a material alliance with England 
against the Islams, He asked for a reply to the letter, which 
was forwarded by Mr. Cameron, who immediately afterwards 
went into the frontier province of Bogos, where, as the Christian 
inhabitants were under the protection of the British Consul, 
lie believed he had a right to go. This step, at least, was very 
injudicious, and was rebuked by our Government, which ex¬ 
pressly desired to avoid even the appearance of interfering 
in the disputes of Native tribes* residing on the frontier of 
Egypt and Abyssinia. Consul Cameron was not, however, 
without excuse, for he had been commissioned by the Foreign 
Office to report on the suitability of Son akin and Mass o wall 
as a consulate station, and also on the trade of the latter 
place. 

However, his visit seems to have, aroused the jealous sus¬ 
picion of Theodore, who had already been suffering from 
wounded vanity on account of no notice having been taken 
of his letter to the Queen, which, by some remarkable oversight, 
had been left unnoticed at the Foreign Office. Earl Kussell 
(then Minister of Foreign affairs) wrote to Consul Cameron, 
but made uo mentiou of the * Emperor’s ,r communication; 
*nd this, together with the journey of the Consul, who, he 
&aid, went to the Turks who do not love lue/’ so incensed 
the half-savage conqueror, that he determined to take revenge 
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by making prisoners of all the Europeans he p could seize in 
Abyssinia. 

Mr. Cameron -was of course made prisoner at the same 
time, and not only all the Missionaries tv ho 6ould be captured 
in the territoiy, bpt Dr. Blanc and a number of European 
artizans and workmen who had been induced by Theodoro 
to remain with him. Some of them were placed in irons 
and shut up in wretched huts or stone buildings carefully 
guarded, and most of them were treated alternately with 
kindness and severity, according to the insane whim of the 
tyrant, who caused them to be removed from place to place, 
and generally had some of them kept in durance in his 
camp. 

Among those captives afterwards made prisoners was Mr. 
Rassam, who being partially of African descent and accustomed 
to the manners of the country, had been sent out to endeavour 
to bring Theodore to some understanding with regard to the 
British Government, and to obtain the release of the captives. 
It need not be said, therefore, that his interposition was use¬ 
less ^ indeed, he was seized before he could properly open 
negotiations, and was taken to the camp, where, however, he 
was ultimately treated with some respect, and the other 
prisoners there had their sufferings mitigated through his 
influence. 

The good offices of the Armenian patriarch at Constanti¬ 
nople were then obtained,'and in February 1867, be sent 
a letter to the King, asking for his Majesty's clemency in the 
release of the prisoners. At the same time he sent Arch¬ 
bishop Sahak on a mission to the King, hoping that the object 
of his appeal might be accomplished by a personal interview. 
All sorts of endeavours were made to bring the half-say ago 
chieftain to reason before it was determined, to send a force 
from this country for the release of the prisoners, but when 
fmee that had been determined on, preparations went swiftly 
forward, and such arrangements were made as were intended 
to ensure success, even in that difficult and almost unknown 
country. 

2 $ever before in the history of the world was there such a 
combination of the inventions of science and the art of mili¬ 
tary organization with material supplies. And while elephants 
were sent for from India, and mules for transport wera 
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bought in Egypt, or wherever they could be picked up, hos¬ 
pital-ships were fitted out, and saddlery, stores, provisions, 
and machinery were prepared with, an alacrity that was truly 
surprising. General Sir Robert Napier, an Indian officer of 
Engineers, was selected for the command of the expedition, 
the force consisting of 11,770 soldiers (most of the regiments 
being Indian JNative infantry) and about 14,000 followers 
attached to the land-transport train, commissariat department, 
and regiments. 

To account for this immense addition, it must be under¬ 
stood that the war was to be one, not only by a great 
probability, against half-barbarous tribes, but also against the 
inhospitable tracts through which the army might have to 
pass. 

Beginning with the bare, sterile, sun-scorched rock of Aden, 
whence they were to reach Massowah, the whole expedition 
might have to be supplied with provisions only from their own 
camp, For this purpose, not only stores and provender for the 
large number of mules and elephants had to be provided, but 
in case of a deficient supply of water it was deemed necessary 
to take machinery for distilling fresh water by evaporating 
that to be obtained at the sea-coast In order to keep 
f up communication with this depot of the camp and a naval 
contingent at Annesley Bay on the coast, railways were 
constructed for several miles, and telegraphic stations were 
established for above a hundred miles further. This was an 
extraordinary mode of warfare, but it must be remembered 
that no means of victualling a large force existed in the 
country, especially if the Natives had proved unfriendly. 
They were most of them willing enough to sell such grain 
and bread and other provisions as they could spare, however; 
and as they had no friendship for the tyrant Theodore, 
the Shoans and the men of Tigre, with their rulers, were 
disposed to render all the aid in their power. This aid 
afterwards turned out to be of little value; for after all his 
protestations, the King of Tigre obviously waited to see whtv 
would gain the victory, though he showed his sagacity by 
hinting that in the event of the British being victorious he 
was the natural and proper successor to the tyrant Theodore 
as king of the district. It was not a war of territorial eon- 
quest, howevei; and we had determined still not to interfere 
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# ia Native quarrels after we had obtained the release of the 
prisoners and brought the self-styled King of Ethiopia to 
account 

The pioneer corps under the command *of Colonel Mere- 
wether, British Residential Aden, landed near Zoulla in 
Annesley Bay on October 4th, and formed a camp about a 
mile from the sea. Across a narrow plain about fifteen miles 
west from this camp was a pass between high and rugged 
rocks, at a place called Hadoda, and it was there that the 
first reconnoitring station was established. 

The reconnoitring party secured the attendance of two 
Shohos, sent as guides by the chiefs, who were well paid for 
this service, and, by pass after pass, where the lofty hills are 
covered with dense jungle, while the lower slopes are clothed 
with acacias, which give place to olives, peepul-trees, and 
cedars above, the party under Colonel Phayre learnt their 
way towards Magdala. The bottoms of these passes—above 
some of which the overhanging rocks almost met—were 
strewn with great boulders and blocks of stone, requiring the 
help of sappers and pioneers for their removal j but by the 31st 
the reconnoitring party bad returned, after marching about 
130 miles to and fro through a difficult country, and then 
horses, mules, elephants, artillery, and transport corps, had begun t 
to arrive rapidly, together with Native troops from India. 

The advanced guard under General Merewether then pushed 
on to iSenafe, on the highland of Abyssinia ; and on the 3rd 
of January, when operations for connecting the advanced 
post with the camp liad been completed, so as to keep open 
communications with transports and supplies, General Napier 
arrived at Annesley Bay 

It would be impossible to describe all the details of the 
wonderful march from Senafd to Attegrath,' and thence 
through the country to Magdala, the stronghold of Theodore 
—across wide plateaux, through deep and rugged ravines 
where the guns had to be unlimbered, and then again over 
wide tracts covered with short grass and huge stones, the 
releasing army took its way. Meantime Theodore, who 
seemed to grow alternately more savage and insane, went out 
to subdue the tribes, which were by that time in open rebellion 
against his cruelty and tyranny, and spared neither man no* 
woman whom he could take prisoner, while they imitated 
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ms Bad example Ly slaying any of his people whom thej 
nould find outside the hedge which had been built round the 
Royal Camp. There were famine and sickness, too, to contend! 
with; and those fcho endeavoured to desert were butchered 
by the score, while many womenJ daughters of chieftains, 
were tortured, and afterwards killed. It fared ill with the 
European prisoners; and yet to those of their number who 
had been sent for to the camp Theodore talked pretty freely, 
and expressed his satisfaction at, for once, seeing a disciplined 
force, even though it should come against him. He appeals- 
to have obtained such intelligence of the operations of the 
British army as made him almost hopeless of contending 
against it ; and the result seems to prove that he made little 
effort—if indeed any effort could have availed—to repel their 
attack. It was only to some of them that lie was thus con¬ 
fidential, howeverthat is to say, to Mr. Rasiarn, Lieutenant 
Prldeaux, and Mr, Mad, these with Dr. Blanc being allowed 
greater freedom, and being also occasionally summoned to the 
Royal presence. 

Early in April, 1863, the British troops reached a deep ravine, 
through which the river Bashiio flows in a muddy stream : 
and on the south side (the ascent towards Magdala) the whole 
Country is broken up into ravines. The hills of which Mag¬ 
dala forms one are a group of three, separated from the 
Talanta plateau by the Bashiio ravine; 1 and from the plain to 
the south by a great valley. On Good Friday, Colonel Phayrft 
was ordered to cross the Bashiio with a reconnoitring party, 
and to avoicl the road made by Theodore up through a pass* 
to the foot of one of the three hills of which Magdala is 
one. Colonel Phayre, however, instead of marching with ki£ 
whole force to the right after he had crossed the Bashiio, 
divided his trodps, and sent a body of troops and a mountain 
battery, under the command of Colonel Mil ward, up the pass, 
he himself proceeding over broken and precipitous ground to 
the right At the top of the pass stood the hill of Fahla, 
occupied by King Theodore, who opened fire upon the ad¬ 
vancing column under Colonel Mi Ward. Fortunately Sir 
Robert Kapicr had reached an eminence on the left, and 
seeing that Colonel Mil ward was unsupported, sent down the 
Punjab Pioneers to help him. A hot engagement now took 
place, in which one naval rocket brigade and the mountain* 

o o 
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battery did good service* In the meantime the 4th King's 
Own Regiment arrived, and their Snider rifles made terrible 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy. 

The fact seems to have been that, seeiCg only tlie small 
force nnder Colonel Mil ward, and not knowing that Sir 
Charles Staveley was close at hand with his detachment, and 
being also tempted by the sight of baggage to book the troops 
of King Theodore could not be restrained from dashing down 
the slope of the Pallia hill. The onset of the Abyssinians 
was that of the most barbarous nations* They rushed on 
with the bravery of ignorance, and held their ground for 
rome time, even though Sniders, mountain guns, and rockets 
had begun to get fairly at them; but in the end they were 
compelled to give way, and left 500 dead on the field, while 
our loss was only a few wounded. 

It cannot be denied that these fellow^ displayed a great 
deal of national pluck by the manner in which they tried 
to keep their ground, though they were forced to give up 
any point from which it was thought necessary to dislodge 
them. At length, night coming on, and Sir Charles Staveley 
not desiring to continue what was little else than a scene of 
carnage, sounded tlie retreat, and our men retired. The 
famous “guns” which Theodore had boasted of, and had had 
dragged to the fortress, were almost useless. The biggest 
hurst at the first fire, 'hnd seven others posted on Pallia kept 
up a steady cannonade, easily distinguished by the dull heavy 
“thud” of the explosion of the had powder; but not one 
of them did any execution. The Punjab Pioneers came in 
for the hottest part of the fighting. They surprised the 
enemy in a ravine, getting so close to them that bayonets 
and spears were used, and ghastly groups of from five to 
twenty Abyssinian®, huddled together in corners from which 
no escape was possible, showed next morning how fierce 
though unequal tlie contest had been there. 

After tins defeat Theodore made some overtures to obtain 
favourable terms j but the British CommUnder demanded th^ 
release of the prisoners before he would enter into negotia¬ 
tions, knowing tho cruel and crafty chieftain with whom he 
had to deal. Xn fact, nothing but the release of these un¬ 
fortunate persons and the relinquishment of the fortress 
could be entertained 
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At seven o’clock on the morning of the 11th, a tremendous 
hurrah drew all loiterers, first to the entrance of the camp, 
and then collected them in a group round the tent of Sir 
Hebert Napier? Mr. Plad and lieutenant Prideaux had 
come in, riding on two Abyssinian steeds, and escorted by 
two chiefs. Then for the first time the British learnt that 
two days before the action Theodore had butchered 318 Native 
political prisoners, cutting the throats of some and shooting 
others, and throwing the bodies half down a precipice. 

During tlio fight at Eahla our prisoners had suffered great 
anxiety, not knowing but that they might fall victims to the 
tyrant's fury. After nightfall the Abyssinian warriors re¬ 
turned, overwhelmed by the events of the day* Then 
Theodore sent for Mr. Nassam, and admitted that he had 
been beaten. At dawn he sent for Mr. Flad and Lieutenant 
Prideaux, and told them that he had thought he had been a 
man before, but that now he found he had his superiors, that 
the battle of the night before had ruined him, all his bravest 
men were gone, and only women were left, Flad and Pri¬ 
deaux must reconcile him with ns. 

These gentlemen returned in the afternoon to Magdala 
with a letter to the King from Bir Hobert Napier demanding 
1 -unconditional surrender. The two envoys entered the British 
camp again in the afternoon, as Theodore wanted Sir Hebert 
to enter into some arrangement, Sir pLohert, however, would 
commit himself to none but the terms already demanded, 
and though Messrs. Flad and Prideaux again set out for 
Mngdala, fears were entertained for their safety, Great, then, 
was the delight of all when it was announced that in a few 
minutes all the captives would be in the British camp. At 
about eight o’clock they arrived—a motley crew as far as dress 
was concerned—some in uniform, some in old-fashioned, and 
others in Abyssinian costume, Mrs. Kosenthal was the only 
lady of the party* It was strange to see men just released 
from death being formally presented to Sir Hobert by their 
official head, Mr. Pas sain. It did not turn out that all were 
there, however, for the German artisans did not arrive till 
the next day. Many of them were married to Native 
women* 

Nothing in the way of surrender could lie settled, and 
it was therefore determined to attack the strong}]old of 
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Magdala, an.operation for which the victory of Good Friday 
had prepared the way. Had the army of Theodore remained 
to protect the place* and had they showed the same spirit 
which distinguished them i q the first battle, 'our loss might 
have been very serious, for Magdala is protected by over¬ 
hanging cliffs perfectly inaccessible except at two points, 
north and south, at each of which a steep narrow pass led 
op to a strong gateway It was by the northern gateway 
that onr troops bad to effect an entrance, A tremendous 
the was opened on the place, and it seems that this had the 
effect of frightening away the rabble army that had been left 
after the defeat in the previous conflict. 

It was on Easter Monday, April 13th, 1868, that the 
storming of Magdala began. The troops, forming two brigades 
mustering about 5,000 men in all, were marshalled in order 
of attack under Sir Charles Staveley, on the terrace imme¬ 
diately under Fall!a. They were prepared to ascend by tho 
road made by Theodore for the transport of his guns, and 
carried through Islamjee (his camp) to Selassee, which pro* 
jects about a mile further on, slightly KK, and to Magdala, 
which projects S*"W. for about the same distance. These 
three hills, mutually protecting each other, form a sort of T 
shape, and as they are connected by a mountain, isolated, 
rising many hundred feet above the plain, and with its sides 
broken up into scarps and terraces, most of them perfectly 
precipitous, the stronghold is naturally the most impregnable 
in the world. There were fifty places between Fahla and 
Magdala where a determined repelling force might have made 
a stand • but Fahla was deserted, and Islamjee and Selassee 
were in the hands of friends. 

At about two o'clock a tremendous dre of shot, shell, 
and rockets was opened on the huts and gateway by which 
the storming party {the 33 d) was to effect an entrance to 
Magdala. The object of the firing was only to shew our 
strength and to test the resistance of the enemy, for it had 
scarcely any effect on the place itself. The whole Abyssinian 
army seems to have fled, and only a few devoted chiefs and 
adherents determined to die at their posts, after Theodore 
had attempted to leave the camp, only to find his retreat cut 
off by the fierce Wolloh Dallas, who were the most inveterate 
*>f Ills enemies. 
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Although the narrow path up which our men had to ad* 
vance could have been kept for a Wg time by a few deter¬ 
mined warriors, not one of the Brit was killed, and only 
ten were wounded. A sharp tjfid continuous fire from the 
Snider rifles had been kept up against every crack and 
crevice of the gate, and tills no doubt kept the way clear* 
When the head of the column reached the gate, all bring on 
our part ceased. The column stood still, a narrow red stripe 
against the grey hill side ; all in rear held their breath, as it 
was evident that the second brigade was in such a position 
that the men might be mowed down by wholesale by vigorous 
defenders; but there came a faint cheer, then a louder one, 
proclaiming that our meti were inside. The companies on 
the right-hand planted ladders against the parapet, pushed 
aside the bushes, and ran over. There the few Abyssinians 
who had kept up a fire till that moment all lied, the gate was 
forced from the inside with great difficulty, and the enemy 
retreated to the gate on the other side, where they made no 
resistance, but threw down their arms and fled. 

It was necessary to seek the King, but already it was 
Tumoured that he would not be taken alive. The bodies 
of his chiefs lay in the gateway, and at first it was thought 
either that he had disguised himself and escaped, or that he 
was among them; hut on the hill above he was seen lying 
with a sort of grim smile on his !ace* He had shot him¬ 
self with a pistol in the moment of his last defeat. It then 
only remained to blow up the magazine and the defences of 
the fortress of Masdala, and this was effected on the after¬ 
noon of Friday the 17th, when the destruction of the 
northern gateway, which was blown to fragments, and the 
flaming of the entire stronghold, which was burnt to the 
ground, was a sign that the British expedition had accorn* 
plished its work, not of conquering a country, but of setting 
free those who claimed its aid. 
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THE BED BIVEB AND ASHANTEE EXPEDI¬ 
TIONS. 

The lied River Expedition, 1S/0—The Asbautee War, 1873-74— 
A mo a f cl—Ordahsu—Co omassie. 


Is 1873-74 toot place our “little war” with Ashantee, 
an expedition which was chiefly remarkable as having* 
brought prominently forward a soldier, who, whatever 
his detractors may say of him, is the most remarkable 
General the British Army has produced since the time of 
Wellington, Lord Wolseley is the only British officer 
living, with the exception of Sir Frederick Roberts, who 
has earned on the Continent a European reputation, and 
that is saying a great 'deal, for Continental military 
opinion is jealous of anything British; and, while doing 
ample justice to our rank and file, denies to our officers 
the possession of special aptitude for war. 

A French General, the great Napoleon if I remember 
right, has said of our soldiers that they are “ an army of 
Hons led by asses/ 1 and this saying has been quoted 
against ns with approval ever since. Assuredly certain 
episodes in our recent military history bear out the truth 
of this dictum, such as the mistakes committed in the 
Crimea, notably tho terrible blander at Balaklava, which 
a French General declared was “ magnificent, but it was 
not war, ” and certain other blunders in Z ululand. But still 
our experiences in Afghanistan and Egypt show that Lord 
Wolseley is not “our only General,” but that with such 
experienced and accomplished soldiers as Roberts, Redvers 
Buller, and Evelyn Wood, not to speak of those brilliant 
officers who diqd the soldier’s death, Generals Gordon and 
&ir Herbert Stewart, this country has produced during the 
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present decade military leader equal to those of any Con¬ 
tinental army, and, doubtless, quite as capable of handling 
enormous masse? of men, like the armies that came into 
collision in the Franco-Germ an 1 War, as the Prussian 
Generals whose names are household words amon" mili¬ 
tary students* 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, though his name was little known 
beyond military circles before the Ashantee War, had 
acquired a high reputation for valour and skill among 
his brother officers, and had already conducted to a suc¬ 
cessful, albeit bloodless, issue military operations of an 
arduous character in an nnknown region* This was the 
Red River campaign, in which lie had taken a force of 
over 1,200 British and Canadian soldiers, and 400 
voyagenrs, through a trackless wilderness, without any 
transport animals, but only manual labour, and across 
lakes and rivers with rapids not less difficult than those 
on the Nile, and requiring equal skill for their passage. 
The objective point of the expedition was Port Garry, 
situated close to Winnipeg, then (we are speaking of the 
year 1870} a village of fifty houses on the left bank of 
jthe Red River. Almost insuperable were the difficulties 
involved in transporting a large armed force, with all the 
'mdt&riel of war, a distance of GOOmibjs, through rivers and 
lakes, and over no less than forty-seven “ portages,”—a 
w T ord applied to the breaks in the navigation between two 
lakes or between a river and a lake,—across which every¬ 
thing had to be “portaged,” or carried on men's backs, a 
necessity which caused a most serious addition to the 
labour of the route, as the portages varied in length from 
20 yards to 1£ mile. Of the entire distance of 300 miles, 
48 only—that from Thunder Bay to Lake Shebandowan— 
was by lahd transport, over a road only partially con¬ 
structed. From Lake Shebandowan to Lake of the Woods 
was a distance of 310 miles, by rivers and lakes, with 
about seventeen portages, and from thence to Fort Garry 
the route lay by the Winnipeg River, the navigation of 
w-hich was known to be so difficult and dangerous that 
none but experienced guides could attempt it. There 
were about thirty portages in this last portion of the route, 
the distance to Fort Garry being 230 miles. 
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Fort Garry wag reach eel* but the little army had the 
bitter disappointment to find that Kiel had fled from the 
place across the United States frontier* 60 miles distant. 
The escape of this refit! French half-breed has borne 
serious consequences, for we have recently seen how, after 
fifteen years, he again roused his ignorant compatriots 
to rebellion, and this time, having remained to meet 
General Middleton’s gallant Canadian militiamen in open 
fight, has suffered a signal defeat and capture. 

In his General Order to his troops a t Fort Garry, Colonel 
Wolseley, as he then -was, says :—“ You have endured ex¬ 
cessive fatigue in the performance of a service that, for its 
arduous nature, can bear comparison with any previous 
military expedition. In coming here from Prince Arthur’s 
Landing you have traversed a distance of upwards of 600 
miles. Your labours began with road-making and 
the construction of defensive works; then followed the 
arduous duty of taking the boats up a height of 800 
feet, along fifty miles of river full of rapids, and where 
portages were numerous. From the time you left 
Shebandowan Lake until Fort Garry was reached, your 
labour at the oar has been incessant from daybreak tq 
dark every day. Forty-seven portages were got over, 
entailing the unparalleled exertion of carrying the boats, 
guns, ammunition, stores, and provisions over a total 
distance of seven miles. It may be said that the whole 
journey has been made through a wilderness, where, as 
there w r ere no supplies of any sort whatever to he had, 
everything had to be taken with you in the boats. I have 
throughout viewed with pleasure the manner in which 
officers have vied with their men in carrying heavy loads. 
It has rained upon forty-five days out of ninety-five that 
have passed since we landed at Thunder Bay; and upon 
many occasions every man has been wet through for days 
together. There has not been the slightest murmur of dis- 
content heard from any one. It may he confidently asserted 
that no force has ever had to endure more continuous 
labour, and it may be as truthfully said that no men on ser¬ 
vice have ever been better behaved, or more cheerful under 
the trials arising from exposure to inclement weather, 
excessive fatigue, and to the annoyance caused by flies.’* 
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If this Bed River Expedition, which received little 
attention at the tijne, as the eyes of the whole world were 
rivet ted on the great struggle in progress between France 
and Germany, had no other results than to bring to the 
notice of the public that there was in the British Army 
an officer of original military genius and a singular 
faculty for administrative details* it would have been 
memorable in our annals. When, therefore, the chronic 
condition of invasion and rapine, to which onr settle¬ 
ments on the Gold Coast had been reduced by the 
Ashantees, who treated with well-founded contempt the 
cowardly Fantees and other tribes euphemistically called 
“ our allies,” had reached a point at which even the most 
pacific of Liberal Governments could no longer submit 
with impunity, unless they had resolved on abandoning 
onr possessions in West Africa, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was elected for the honourable task of driving out the 
enemy and evoking some system of defence among the 
settlements governed from Cape Coast Castle. He cheer¬ 
fully undertook the duty, without thought of the almost 
insuperable difficulties of the task, which can only be 
j compared to making bricks without straw ; for he was 
sent out to the West Coast without a single European 
soldier,* only twenty*seven Specia^ Service officers being 
placed at his disposal. These, however, included some of 
the most distinguished officers of the British Army, men 
who have since made themselves a name in many cam¬ 
paigns under their leader. Among them were Bed vers 
Buller, McNeill, HcCalmont, and Butler (all of whom 
had served in the Red River), Evelyn Wood, Baker 
Russell, Maurice, and Bracken bury. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had not been long in the country 
when, though only having at his disposal a weak West India 
Regiment, and 400 seamen and marines from the fleet, 
he struck a blow at Essaman, near the coast, on the 
Ashantee Army, and taught them and our allies that their 
boasted invincibility was of no avail against British 
troops. The Ashantees now commenced to retreat from 
the Fan tee Protectorate, and by the 1st of the New 
Tear—Sir Garnet having only arrived at Cape Coast 
on the 2nd October and fought his successful action at 
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Essaman eleven days later—three British regiments, with 
which Sir Garnet had been supplied by the Home 
Government, were landed and on the march to the Ffah, 
the boundary between Ashantee and Fantee land. Some 
desultory operations had taken place meanwhile, all 
favourable to oar troops, and on the 20th January, 
1874, the General, with his staff, crossed the river and 
commenced his memorable campaign for the destruction 
of the power of King Koffec Kalkalli* 

On the 31st January was fought the action of 
Amoaful, in which Sir Garnet Wolseley, w T ith 134 
officers, 1,375 European troops—consisting of the 42nd 
Highlanders, 2nd Battalion Ride Brigade, a detachment 
of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers and Naval Brigade— 
and 208 native levies, utterly routed the Ashantee Army, 
which lost between 2,000 and 3,000 men, including 
Amanqnatia, their famous commander-in-chief, the 
British casualties being one officer. Captain Buckle, 
R.E., and three men killed, and 21 officers and 173 men 
wounded*ineluding Colonel Wood and Majors Home, R.E., 
and Macpherson and Baird, of the Highlanders. Push¬ 
ing on, according to his wont, without delay or parley, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley crossed the river Ordah, and, on the 
2nd February, again defeated the Ashantees at Ordahsu, 
the British loss being one officer. Lieutenant Eyre, and 
one man killed, and six officers, including Sir Garnet 
himself, and sixty men wounded. 

Leaving a strong guard to hold the place and protect 
the baggage, the General pushed on with his little 
army, and, regardless of Sank attacks, entered Coomassio 
at six o’clock the same day. It was impossible, owing 
to the lack of supplies and the season, the rivers being 
almost impassable owing to the rains, that the British 
Army could remain in Coomassie, and as the King 
declined to come to terms, on the 6th February Sir 
Garnet Wolseley evacuated the town, and commenced 
his return march to the coast, which was reached 
without any noteworthy occurrence. Meanwhile the 
advance guard of a native force operating from the 
direction of the river Volta, under Commander Glover, 
R.N, so frightened the King that ho accepted the terms 
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of peace imposed by Sir Garnet Wolseley. So salutary 
has been the impression of British prowess produced by 
this brilliant campaign, that the Ashantees have never 
given further trouble to their lo^s martial neighbours 
across the Prah. Besides greatly raising the reputation 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who displayed some of the 
rarest qualities of generalship, this Ash an tee campaign 
brought to the front a band of excellent officers, some 
of whom have since held high command, suuh as Sir 
Archibald Alison. Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir George Greaves, 
Sir Eedvers Buller, Sir John McNeill, and General 
Brackenbury. 
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THE KAFFIR AND ZULU WARS. 

The Kaffir War—The Transkei Campaign—Submission of the Kaffirs— 
The Zulu War—Isandhiwana—Inyezane—Gingilhoro—Kambula Kop 
—Zlobani Mountain-—Ulimdi—Storming of Sektikunfs Stronghold. 


Amo^g the least profitable of our Colonial wars may be 
enumerated the campaigns the British Army have 
waged in South Africa, There have been many “ Kaffir 
Wars/* including those of 1819 and 1846, and the more 
considerable affair of 1851-52, known as the Great 
Kaffir War. In 1877 occurred the Transkci campaign, 
against the Gaikas and Gaiekas, tribes located beyond 
the Kei River. The troops engaged, under the command of 
Sir Arthur Cunninghams and Lord Chelmsford, included 
the 88th and 90th Regiments, the 1st and 2nd Battalion^ 
of the 24th Regiment, a battery of Artillery, a Nava! 
Brigade from H.M.S. Active, besides some Mounted 
Police, Volunteers,' and Burgher Corps, and our Bingo 
allies. 

The Kaffir War of 1877 was begun on the 24th of Sep, 
tember by an action between some 4,000 or 5,000 Gaiekas, 
whose country lies between the Kei and Bashes Rivers, 
led by their paramount chief, Kreli, and a mixed force 
of 80 Police and 1,500 Pingoes, near* Ibeka^ the principal 
police post in Galekaland. The Pin goes, or “ Gogs,” as 
they were contemptuously called, displayed cowardice, 
and the police were forced to retreat. But when, five 
days later, the Gaiekas advanced, about 7,000 or 8,000 
strong:, against Ibeka, they were met by 180 of’the 
1 rentier Police, with three 7-pounder guns, and 2,000 
Fmgoes, under Mr. Griffiths, and were compelled to 
retreat. This action decided Sandilli, the chief of the 
Gaik as, who are located in different parts of the frontier, 
chiefly m the King William’s Town district, to keep quiet. 
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On the 9tii of October, Commandant Griffiths, with 
about 450 Police, 100 Mounted Volunteers, and a strong 
body of Fingoes, ^dvanced against Kreli’s stronghold, 
about 6 miles from Ibeka, and drovjp him out, burning the 
hfraals. On the 17th of October, Mr. Griffiths marched 
into G&lekaland with a force of about 1,000 Mounted 
men, Police and Volunteers, and some 5,000 Fingoes, and 
scoured the country ; but, on his retiring, the Galekas 
returned, and in December recommenced hostilities, 
attacking a small party of Police and Volunteers, with two 
guns, who, however, drove them off. On the 24th of 
December, Kiva, one of Kreli's generals, crossed the Kei 
into the Gaika location, and that tribe, under its chief, 
Sandilli, joined in the Kaffir rebellion. Five days later, 
Major Moore, of the 88th Regiment, was attacked near 
Komgka, a military post about 40 miles from Kang 
William's Town, by the, Gaikas, and his small party of 
about 30 Mounted Police were speared, he himself receiving 
an assegai through his arm after shooting three Kaffirs 
with his revolver. On the following day, Major Moore, 
with 40 men of his regiment, and 30 Police, set out for 
Komgha, and fought a successful action with the Gaikas, 
the young soldiers just arrived from England displaying 
the steadiness of veterans. This affair had the effect of 
closing the road and opening comnfunications with the 
Transkei, and as reinforcements con tinned to arrive in 
King William's Town, the offensive was soon taken 
against the enemy. 

In addition to the newly-raised Volunteer and Burgher 
Corps, there were three quasi-regular corps raised, com¬ 
manded by three officers, two of whom have since become 
known to fame, and the other met a soldier’s death in 
Zululand. These corps were the Diamond Fields Horse, 
200 men, under Captain (now Major-General Sir Charles) 
Warren, RE., who did such good service in Griqualand 
West, and since in the Bechn anal and Expedition, where 
he not only taught the Boer freebooters from the Trans¬ 
vaal to respect the name and authority of England by 
yielding up the farms they had taken by force, but 
acquired for this country a magnificent extension of 
empire without the loss of a single life. The two other 
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corps were the Frontier Light Horse, 200 men, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant (now Colonel) Carrington, whose 
name is well known throughout South Africa as a daring 
and successful leader of irregular cavalry; aud the 
Rangers, 400 men, under Lieutenant-Co] on el Pallelne, <9t 
the 24th Regiment, who fell at Isandhlwana. 

Sir Arthur Cunningimme, having sufficient troops to 
carry on an aggressive war, assisted by his able Colonial 
Lieutenants, Commandants Griffiths, Brabant and Frost, 
conducted operations with great vigour and sue cess, not 
only against the Kaffirs in the vicinity of the Kei, but 
against the Tambooldes, located near Queen's Town, lying 
about 120 miles almost due south of King William's Town. 
On the 7th of February, the combined forces of Kreli 
and Sandilli, about 6,000 men, made a determined attack 
on a camp of 400 Europeans* and 55G Fingoes, formed 
at Quintana Mountain, about 12 miles from Ibeka, under 
the command of Captain Upclier, of the 24th Regiment. 
The Kaffirs commenced the attack about 8,30 A.M., and 
were drawn within range of the camp by a simulated 
retreat, when they were driven back on all sides with 
heavy loss, pursued by the Mounted Corps. 

Early in February, the 90 th Regiment, and a battery of 
British Artillery arrived, and "were despatched to garrison 
Fort Beaufort, neai‘ the location of a Gaika chief, Tini 
Macomo by name, who had declared against the Govern¬ 
ment. On the 25th of this month, Sir Arthnr Gunning- 
liame was succeeded in the command of the army in 
South Africa by Major-General Thesiger, better known as 
Lord Chelmsford, to which title he succeeded a few 
months later on the death of his father, the ex-Lord 
Chancellor. The month of February was occupied in 
preparing for the campaign against Sandilli and Tini 
Macomo, who was attacked on the 4th of March by 
Colonel Palmer, 90th Regiment, with a mixed force of 
regulars, burghers, and native allies. The operations, 
though conducted in a country dreaded for its difficult 


* T ^ e ? uro P ea * portion of the force consisted of 200 of H.M.’s 
70 R m ° n 90 Mounted Police, 

L g *u ?° r3e ' and a d etachment of the Gaoo Town Volun¬ 
teer Artillery with two guns. 
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nature, and the scene in a previous Kaffir War of severe 
losses to our troops, were successful, and the Kaffirs were 
driven out of the difficult positions they occupied in the 
Water Kloof, And confidence was restored among the 
inhabitants of the district of Fort Beaufort. 

Two columns were at this time operating in the Trans- 
kei, under Colonel Glyn, of the 24 th Regiment, and 
Major Elliott, a British officer, acting as Resident with 
tho Timhus, located south of Galekaland, whose influence 
had induced them to remain faithful to us* On the 9th 
March, Saudilli, the great Gaika chief, succeeded in elud¬ 
ing Commandant Griffiths, and made his way to the 
Amatola Mountains; but this disadvantage was balanced 
by the death of Kiva, the celebrated fighting chief of the 
Galekas, who was killed by a body of lingoes, led by a 
European officer. 

The scene of operations was now transferred to tho 
Amatolas, where, owing to the very difficult and rugged 
nature of the country, with its Kloofs (hush and tree- 
clad ravines), there was continuous fighting, with in¬ 
decisive results between the 18th and 21st of March, and 
skirmishing for ten days afterwards,* The troops engaged 
J were 555 regulars of the Artillery and 24th Regiment, 
1,185 Mounted Volunteers, and 1,295 native levies, with 
four 7-pounder guns. During April there was a suspen¬ 
sion of operations, owing to the expiry of the period of 
service of the Burghers and Volunteers, but fresh men 
being enrolled. Lord Chelmsford, on the 29th April, re¬ 
sumed operations, which were conducted with vigour, and 
ultimately commanded success. Fighting of a desultory 
character took place on the 80th April, and during tho 
first w + eek of 1 May ; but the event that, perhaps, most con¬ 
duced to tho conclusion of the war (of which every one 
engaged was heartily sick, as the work was arduous and 
the glory to be acquired of a doubtful character) was tho 
death, by a stray shot, on the 29th May, of Sandilli, the 
implacable old Gaika chief. 

In June an armistice was declared to all those who would 
lay down their arms, and the war was virtually at an end 

* See a ** Sketch, of the Kaffir and Zulu Wars/* hy Captain Henry 
HaFain Farr, 
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by the exhaustion of the Kaffir racesf, whose losses had 
been very severe, Sandilli, Dnkwana, Kiva, and many 
other chiefs of note being slain; Tini Macomo, Gopgu- 
bell a (the Tambookie chief), and others 1 ; prisoners; and 
Kreli, the prime mover of tSfe war, a fugitive in the bush. 

Lord Chelmsford now returned to Cape Town, where, 
and throughout tho Colony, the 1st of August was kept as 
a day of public thanksgiving. But the act of the legisla¬ 
ture was premature, and Sir Bar tie Frere, who had pro¬ 
rogued the Assembly on the 2nd August, with a speech 
announcing the close of the Kaffir War, on the 24th of tin? 
same month, wrote to the Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, supporting Lord Chelms¬ 
ford’s demand for reinforcements, as he had resolved on 
adopting a spirited policy towards the Zulu King, Cetewayo, 
the maintenance of whose army of 40,000 warriors was 
considered a standing menace to the neighbouring colony 
of Natal, and our then newly-acquired possession of the 
Transvaal. The military despotism in Zululand, which 
moulded the whole fighting manhood of the country into 
a machine obedient to the will of one man, was the work 
of Chaka, who found tho Zulus an unimportant clan, and 
left them the most martial native race in South Africa. c 
After the Boers w T ere compelled, in 1876, to return foiled 
from the mountain stronghold of Sekukuni (the con¬ 
quest of which a few years later was effected by a British 
force, under Sir Garnet Wolseley, an officer who has never 
known defeat), it became a saying among the native 
tribes—“ If the bull-calf (Sekukuni) has to be left alone, 
what will happen when the elephant (Cetewayo) attacks 
the white man ? ” Chaka was assassinated and liis son 
Dingaan reigned in his stead. Dingaan was d, sanguinary 
monster, without the military ability of his predecessor, 
and, in 1840, was killed by the Swazis, whoso country 
lies to the north of Zululand. The Dutch, who had 
defeated Dingaan and driven him from the country, 
placed on the throne his brother, Panda, who, until his 
death in 1872, recognized the suzerainty of the neighbour¬ 
ing European Government, whether Dutch or English, 
which it became in 1846, when the Boers u trekked ” from 
Natal to the Transvaal. The Natal Government, at the 
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request of the Zulu nation, acknowledged tLe late King’s 
sou, Cetewayo, as his successor, and Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone was present, in 1872, at Ms installation on the throne* 
as the representative of the Que^n of England. 

Cetewayo possessed all the kingly qualities of Chaka, 
and at once turned his attention to disciplining his army 
and training them in the tactics which we found so 
effective in more than one sanguinary encounter, Cete¬ 
wayo armed his men with guns instead of only the shield 
and assegai, and he revived and elaborated the Zulu attack 
formation of three divisions—two “horns ” to attack the 
flanks and rear of an army, and a main body, or “ chest, !J 
to complete the victory. 

In December, 1877, three battalions had been despatched 
from England to the Cape, and by the dose of 1878 the 
British forces in South Africa numbered eight battalions 
of the Dine, besides Artillery. This force was manifestly 
only sufficient to act on the defensive* throughout 
the vast possessions of the Queen in South Africa, 
with restless Kaffir tribes, some cowed by defeat and 
others on the verge of rebellion, and with the enormous 
territory of the Transvaal, containing a population of 
1 some 40,000 Boers, of whom 8,000 were capable of bear¬ 
ing arms, many of them being crack shots. But, never¬ 
theless, Sir Barilo Prere, with a rasduess not justified by 
subsequent events, despatched an ultimatum to the Zulu 
King, demanding, among other conditions, the disband¬ 
ment of his army and the payment of a heavy fine m 
cattle for a violation of the Hatai territories by the 
sons of Sirayo, a Zulu ch ief. Cetewayo was willing to 
meet the British High Commissioner more than half-way, 
but the lattef would abate nothing of his terms, and so 
a state of war ensued. As usual, we undervalued onr 
enemy, and Lord Chelmsford was directed to invade 
Zululand with a heterogeneous force, of whom 5,000 only 
were British soldiers. Thearmy of invasion was divided into 
three columns—with two smaller, or subsidiary columns, 
under Colonels Durnford, B.K, and Howlands, V.C.’ 
which were to join the main columns—the whole to effect 
a junction near Ulundi, On the llth January, IR?9, the 
time allowed by the ultimatum having expired, the British 

F F 
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crossed the Buffalo and Tugel a Rivers and entered Zulu- 
land* TIi e co I u m ns w ere un cler tli e co mm and of B rigadL r- 
Generals Charles Pearson and Evelyn Wood, V*C., c and 
Colonel Glyn, and thcrq were detachments for keeping 
up the communications at Grey town, Helpmakaai\ Rorke’s 
Drift, Stanger, Port Pearson, and Durban* The grand 
totgl strength of the army, including the garrisons, was 
about 10,000 officers and men, with 20 guns, an im¬ 
posing array as far as numbers were concerned, but the 
only reliable portion of which was the British Infantry, 
5,128,* the Royal Artillery, 203, and the Mounted Infantry 
and Colonial Cavalry, 1,193 sabres, led by some daring 
officers, as Barrow, Cecil Russell, Carrington, Duller, and 
Lonsdale, all of the British Army. The mounted natives, 
315, and the infantry of the native contingent, 9,035, 
were not equal in bravery to the enemy they were to en¬ 
counter, and being deficient in morale t became useless 
after the great disaster which, has rendered this Zulu War 
memorable* 

# No* 3 Column,t commanded by Colonel Glyn of the 
24th Regiment, after crossing the Buffalo River on the 
11th January, marched inland, and Lord Chelmsford, who 
accompanied this column, having met atcertain rendezvous c 
Colonels Bumford and Evelyn Wood, commanding the 2nd 
and 4th Columns, whom he furnished with instructions, 
on the 20th January, encamped near an isolated conical 
hill known as Isandhlwana* On the following day his 
Lordship despatched a reconnoitring party to Matyan*s 
Kraal, about 10 miles distant, the force consisting of some 
Mounted men and natives, under Major Dartnell and 
Commandant Lonsdale* Later in the day it was decided 

No* 5 Column, commanded by Colonel Rowlands, was too far from the 
scene of hostilities to take part in the operations, so that the 80th 
Regiment, 834 strong, must be eliminated from the above total of 
infantry available to coerce the Zulu King. 

t No. 3 Column consisted o£ N Battery, 5th Brigade R*A*, Lieufceimnt- 
Colond Harness ; No. 5 Company R.E., Captain Jones; 1st Battalion 

Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Pull erne ; 2nd Battalion 24th Regb 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Degacher; a squadron of Mounted Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Co I on el Cecil Russell; some Mounted Police and Volunteers* 
and t*o Battalions Native Contingent* Sis 7-pounders, and two rocket 
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that this force, instead of returning to camp, should 
bivouac near Maty aids Kraal, but as the Zulus were re-* 
ported to be in the vicinity in great strength, at 4.30 
on the foil owing 1 morning, 22nd January, Lord Chelmsford 
marched to their assistance with the 2nd Battalion 24th 
Regiment, the Mounted men, four guns, and a battalion 
of natives, under Colonel Glyn. Colonel Durnford, who 
was at Rorke’s Drift with 500 natives and a rocket battery, 
was directed to move up and take command of the camp. 

Unfortunately the Commander-in- Chief, before leaving 
his camp at Isandhlwana, neglected to fortify it either 
by throwing np entrenchments, or adopting the Boer 
method of “ laagering ” the waggons, of which there 
were 977 with the column, a method quick and easy of 
adoption, and which has been proved by experience to be 
effective in breaking a rush, of these wild warriors and 
giving time for the deadly fire of the rifle to take effect; 
just as in the Soudan, where waggons are unknown, and 
the country is overgrown with mimosa or camel-thorn, 
the “ zereba,” or breastwork of these bushes, with steady 
troops behind them, is proof against the fiercest assaults 
of the desert tribes* 

* Lord Chelmsford left behind him to protect the camp 
a mixed force of Europeans and natives, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Pul lei ne, until Colonel 
Durnford should join, and proceeded to encounter the 
enemy, who, with the wiliness of the savage, inveigled 
him into following them, retiring as he advanced. Mean* 
time, an army of 15,000 to 20,000 Zulus, including some 
of the bravest regiments, led by Dabalamanzi, the King's 
half-brother, fell upon the camp, which Colonel Pulleine, 
waiting for the arrival of Colonel Durnford, had taken 
no steps to fortify ; while that officer, who assumed com¬ 
mand when the fight had already begun, was almost too 
late to adopt any steps to rectify an omission which cost 
England the lives of many hundreds of brave soldiers, 
shook her dominion in South Africa, and impaired her 
military prestige throughout the world* 

Lord Chelmsford having decided that the camp at 
Isandhlwana was to be struck, and the troops to join those 
with him at a selected position, started with the Mounted 
r p 2 
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men on his return* When about six miles from the camp. 
Commandant Lonsdale, who had ridden on unsuspicious 
of anything being wrong, returned with the alpioat 
incredible report that the camp was in possession of a 
Zulu army* Au officer was scut back to the bivouac to 
direct the troops to join Lord Chelmsford with all 
despatch, and ou their arrival, at 7.30 F.M., the General, 
whp throughout displayed great calmness and intrepidity, 
briefly addressed the men. He told them what had 
happened and what he expected them to do, which was 
to recapture the camp at all hazards, and expressed his 
confidence in their ability to retrieve the honour of the 
dag and avenge the death of their comrades* Darkness 
was closing on the scene, but the handful of British 
soldiers, though weary and horror-stricken, responded 
with a cheer to the call of their General, and advanced 
without faltering on the fatal hill of I sandhi wan a, the 
four guns being in line in the centre, with three com¬ 
panies of the 2nd Battalion 24th Begimeut on either 
Sank, and the two native corps and Mounted men on each 
flank of the Europeans* 

When within 2,000 yards, the line vue halted, two 
rounds were fired from the guns, again ours moi e round atf 
a rang© of 1,200 yards, and then, with fixed bayonets, the 
column advanced ri&hi into the camp, which was found 
to be tenanted only by the dead, the tents being upset, 
waggons destroyed, and the whole place strewn with 
corpses of men and horses, and camp equipment* And 
what had happened to cause this terrible scene of blood¬ 
shed and disaster ? 


It appears that it was intended that the Zulu attack 
*"*British camp at Isandblwana should take pW on 
the 2.3rd January, but owing to the position of one of 
the corps being accidentally discovered after the depar¬ 
ture of Lord Chelmsford, about 10 o’clock an organized 
attack was made on the camp. The whole Zulu «impi ” 
or army, moved round to the left front of the English 
camp,* sending out two horns to make the flank attacks 


* The position is thns described by Captain H. U Parr in k;„ 

!* * h< ‘ Zul “ Wars/* to which Z ZtW U greatly indebted - 

The Isandblwana camp fronted nearly east, and wa/pnrUy pitched on a 
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At 8 A.m:,, the enemy were first reported in sight, but it 
was not till two hours later that an attack appeared 
imminent, and tlje troops stood to their arms. About 
9*30 Colonel Dumford arrived in tamp with 250 mounted 
Basutos and the rocket battery, and took over command 
from Colonel Pulleme, 

As it was reported that the enemy were retiring to¬ 
wards Matyan's Kraal* Colonel Dnrnford proceeded with 
two troops of his Basutos and the rocket battery, with an 
escort of a company of natives, sending a troop, under 
Captain George Shepstone, over the hills to the left front. 
The rocket battery, being in rear of the Monnted escort, 
was suddenly attacked about 11 unlock, when some three 
miles from camp, and cut to pieces, and Captain Shepstone, 
realizing the overwhelming nature of the Zulu attack, 
returned to camp to report. Colonel Dnrnford, aftei 
advancing five miles, came upon the main body of the 
enemy, and also retreated steadily. The waggons had 
been 11 inspaTmed,” but no attempt was made to laager 
them, which might oven now, at the eleventh hour, have 
proved the salvation of the entire force* Two companies 
of the 24 th were on picket to the front, near the “ donga” 
(deep ditch), about 600 yards from the hill, which, with 
the assistance of the Police and N^tal Volunteers and 
Burn ford's Basutos, they doggedly held against some 
6,000 men ; while, on the left, Shepstone’s Basutos, rein- 

reek between two small fulls, the hill on the left or north being the 
higher and being inaccessible, and partly on the slopes below this 
inaccessible bill* This hill gives its name to the position, and is joined 
on its side remote from the neck hj a range of low rorky hills, which 
curve round to the left and left front of the position. ^ he front of the 
position is open ground, but broken by watercourses and 1 dongas. 1 To 
the rear of the position the ground sinks steeply to a little stream fall¬ 
ing into the Buffalo. Down this incline, eroding the stream, winds the 
waggon road to Koike’s Drift. The crow's flight, however, to the river, 
would be to the right rear of the position, nearly following the course of 
the little stream above mentioned. 1 ' Tim following were the troops in 
camp Koyal Artillery, 2 guns, 1 officer, and 65 men; 5 companies 
1st Battalion 24th —U officers and 350 men ; one company 2nd Battalion 
2±tb—5 officers and about SO men. Also 26 of the Natal Police, 4 offhers 
und 32 men of the Natal Volunteers, about 70 officers and non iommis- 
tinned officers of the Nara! Contingent, and 350 natives. In addition 
there were over 100 camp followers, bandsmen, servants, clerks, 
cooks, &c* 
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forced by two other companies of the 24th, under Captain 
Hostyn and Lieutenant Cavaye, were retiring steadily 
before a force of some 8,000 Zulus, This was therposi- 
tion about noon. On the left of the troops fighting at 
the donga, and in rear nearer the camp, were the two 
remaining companies of the 24th, facing towards the left 
front of the camp, one near the guns in extended order, 
and the other held in reserve* 

The two companies on the left, m support of Shep- 
stone's Easntos, fell back, fighting, for more ammunition, 
their pouches being empty* The men were even yet 
quite hopeful of success, as the Zulus, shaken by the 
tremendous fire, showed signs of wavering, but an un¬ 
expected and terrible development of the Zulu attack 
suddenly changed the aspect of the conflict, and brought 
home to the gallant and hard-pressed little band the 
desperate nature of the position* Behind the range of 
hills on the left, while the British soldiers were holding 
in check the enemy’s centre and left, the Zulu right horn, 
unseen and un thought of, was advancing swiftly to over¬ 
whelm their foe. About 4,000 warriors, leaping and 
bounding in the air with savage exultation, and encourag r 
mg each other with wild gesticulations, silently made 
their way to th© j;ear of the inaccessible hill beneath 
which the camp was pitched, and just as the ammunition 
was being hurried out to the companies engaged on the 
left, they advanced on the position in reverse. At sight 
of this diversion, the Zulu column in front, hitherto kept 
in check by the companies in the donga, which were also 
retiring to replenish their ammunition pouches, advanced 
on the camp regardless of loss, one of the Zulu regi¬ 
ments taking the troops in flank, and in an instant all 
s became confusion, the whole camp being filled with a 
surging mass of infuriated warriors thirsting for the 
blood of the invaders of their soil* 

The fight was maintained to the last with desperate 
valour, to which the enemy gave an ungrudging meed of 
praise* The gunners of the Mountain Battery were a-sse- 
gaied on the limbers, and the drivers on the horses. 
Major Smith, being killed while ineffectually 

attempting to spike a gun* The Basuto Mounted men 
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made a clast and some managed to escape, bat tbe Euro¬ 
peans—officers and men of tbe 24tb s Mounted Police, and 
Vdunteers—stpck together in companies, or in groups, 
back to back, and fought doggedly with the bayonet and 
revolver until the last fell. 

Said one Zulu chief : “ The red soldiers killed many of 
ns with their bayonets 5 when they found we were upon 
them they turned back to back. They all fought till they 
died. They were hard to kill. Not one tried to escape." 
Another said, £ * Ah, those red soldiers! How few there 
w F ere, and how they fought l They fell like stones, each 
man in his place.” Many deeds of gallantly came to 
light, hot none more devoted than the desperate but 
unsuccessful attempt of Lieutenants Cogbill and Melvill 
to save tbe Queen’s colour of the 24th, They rode 
off the field and tried to swim their horses across the 
Buffalo River, when Melvill*s charger was killed, and 
Coghill, returning into the river to Lis companion's 
assistance, his horse was also shot. The two young 
officers managed to reach the Natal bank in safety, but 
after struggling up the rocky sides a distance of 300 
yards, were utterly exhausted, and finding their pursuers 
gaining on them, they sold their Jives dearly. Their 
bodies were found lying side by side, and received in¬ 
terment on the spot, where a st&ne cross, with a suit¬ 
able inscription, records their glorious .death. The 
colour, to save which they died, was found ten days 
after in the rocky bed of the Buffalo River. 

The Zulus did not achieve a bloodless triumph. It is 
estimated that between 2,600 and 3,000, including those 
who died of their wounds, perished in this battle, while 
the Brltisfi. loss was 27 officers of the Imperial Army, 
22 Colonial officers, and 775 European non-commissioned 
officer’s and men, and some hundreds of natives, besides 
two guns (which were afterwards recovered), and a large 
quantity of arms and stores. Lord Chelmsford, whose chief 
anxiety now was for the little garrison at Rorke’s Drift 
and the Colony beyond, marched at early dawn for the 
Drift, some 12 miles distant, expecting to find the post in 
the hands of the enemy, as the garrison consisted of only 
104 officers and men of the 2nd Battalion 24th Regiment, 
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witk 35 sick. But this little band, with a heroism unsur¬ 
passed in history, had beaten off a force of 3,000 or 
4,000 Zulus, fresh from the slaughter o£ their country¬ 
men, after a conflict whlcji lasted from 5 p.m. on the 22nd 
January till 4 A.M. on the following morning.* The little 
garrison had 17 killed and 10 wounded, while over 3Ql) 
dead Zulus were counted lying close to the parapet; and 
probably their loss could not have been less than 500. 

W6 will now briefly detail the services of tho other 
British invading columns, and the army that avenged the 
defeat of Ieandhlwana. 

N"o. 1 Column,f under Brigadier-General Pearson, num¬ 
bering 2,055 Europeans and 2,342 natives, commenced 
to cross into Zululand, by the Lower Tugela Drift, on the 
11th January, and on the 18th began its march into tho 
interior. On the 22nd January, the same day that the 
disaster at Isandhlwana took place, a portion of tho 
column attacked and defeated, near the Inyczano River, 
a Zulu army, estimated at from 5,000 to 8,000 men. 
The Zulus held their ground stubbornly for three hours, 
but were defeated with the loss of 300 killed, the British 
casualties being 2 officers and 7 men killed, and 15 
wounded, Colonel Parnell, commanding the Buffs, having 
his horse shot under him. The Zulu attacking force 
consisted of the coast Regiments, and was not equal to 
the crack corps that had defeated the main column. At 
noon on the following day the column arrived at Ekowe, 
and on receipt of intelligence of the disaster at IsandhU 

* ** A worse position,” says Captain Parr, “ could hardly be imagined. 
Two small thatched buildings, about thirty-nine yards apart, witb thin 
walla 1 comm an led by rising ground on the south and wfsfc, completely 
ovci looked on the south by a high hill. On tho north side, An orchard 
and garden gave good cover to an enemy up to within a few yards of 
the houses.” During the two hours afforded to strengthen the position, 
the troops loopholed and barricaded the buildings, and joined them by 
bi cist works formed oi a few waggons, sacks of ,l mealies ** and biscuit* 
box<s. 

f The following were the troops comprising this column :—The 2nd 
Battalion 3rd Regiment (the Rads), 733 ; dx companies of the 99th Regi¬ 
ment ; Naval Brigade, from ILM.S. Active, 172 men, with two T-pouaders, 

I Gatling, and 2 rocket tubes ; Royal Engineers, 104 men ; Royal Artil¬ 
lery, 30 men, with two 7-poundera ; Mounted and Natal Volunteer 
Horse, 190 j and two battalions of the Native Contingent, 
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wana, General Pearson, to whom Lord Chelmsford gave 
carte blanche to do the best for the safety of bis troops, 
determined to hold the position 'with the Europeans of 
his force, the 9 Natal Native Contingent and Mounted 
Corps being sent hack to the Lower Tugela. Under the 
superintendence of Captain Wynne, ILK, the post was 
soon made impregnable to the assaults of any native 
force, nnprovided with artillery, and the garrison of 1,397 
European and 461 natives were never seriously menaced. 
At first the health of the troops was very good, hut 
owing to the unsanitary nature of the site of the fort, due 
to the constant rain and the overcrowding, the numbers 
in hospital gradually increased, and, on the 4th April, 
when the garrison was relieved, there were nine officers 
and nearly 100 men on the sick list, four of whom died. 
As regards shelter, there was only room for a few tents 
in addition to those required for hospital purposes, and 
officers and men lived under the waggons, over which 
tarpaulins were spread, propped up with tent poles.* 

No. 4 Column of the army of invasion was also con¬ 
demned to enforced inactivity on the news reaching 
Brigadier-General Wood of the disaster at leandhi wana, 

* until, under instructions from Lord Chelmsford, the 
Brigadier-General fell back and took up a strong posi¬ 
tion at Kambula Kop, about 20 miles from the Blood 
River, thus covering the town of Utrecht on the Trans¬ 
vaal side. General Wood was not the man to remain 
idle, and as he had with him that splendid soldier. Colonel 
Red vers B idler, in command of the Frontier Horse, rein¬ 
forced by the remnants of cavalry of Colonel Glyn’s 
Column and by some Boer horse, led by Piet Uys, a very 
t gallant and Capable partisan leader, the time was employed 
in making attacks on the kraals of Zulu chiefs, and harass- 
ing the enemy, whom they astonished by the distances 
traversed in these marauding expeditions. 

Among successful forays were those of the 24th January, 
to the slopes of the Zlobani Mountain, the stronghold of 
a native chief, Umbelini by name, and another early in 
February, when 400 cattle w x ere captured. The Zulus 

* See Low's “Soldiers of the Victorian Age." 2 vote. Chapioaa 
and Hall. 
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cow strongly fortified lie Zlobani Mountain with stone 
walls and other defences, and when Lord Chelmsford ad- 
vanced to the relief of Ekowe (pronounced Etshowe). 
General Wood was directed to make a diversion in the 
direction of the Zlobani. Accordingly, he divided his 
force into two columns, one under Colonel Cecil Bussell, 
of the 12th Lancers, consisting of 250 Mounted men and 
some natives, to make a feigned attack on the western side, 
and che second column, under Colonel Buller, of 400 
horsemen and a battalion of natives, to attack and clear 

o™ a ™ tem i P Iat f a ' u -* columns quitted camp on the 
27th March, and about 8 a.m., on the following morning, 
General Wood joined Colonel Buller. There was some 
severe fighting on the mountain side, as the Zulus clung- 
tenaciously to their defences and inflicted heavy loss on 
the British, who had to assault almost impregnable posi- 
* l °”% P ? U * ical Assistant, waf mortally 

f? e Sld ® of General Wood, whose horse was 
hm. Seeing that some of the Border Horse 
CamnKlt° pledge the enemy, Captain the Hon. Ronald 
T? o Coldst f f. m Guards, and Lieutenant Lysons, of 
5"? Regiment,the General’s Staff and Orderly officers, 
“S”? jumped over a low wall and ran forward 

Lysons' 

whmh & he^Sved "hft.WS 

«hen he sighted a large Zulu Army marching in five 

one to three°mile 3 . n in 

most being the lowest,led conneoted ^r^ !** the wesrem- 

this neck the ground rises ClStr the . other h S a neck. From 
of which is a stone wall, as an extra derMs» P r CIP,t0 “® r ° c1 '*’ tho Bumnlit 
natural strength. The eastern vLttw forni^ p ?* lt,0, i ot alrea,i J 8™at 
sides of which are indented by numeroof feTonf the 

three miles. The ascent of th? U lta ' e ”8 th being about 
rugged, is comparatively easy and the J* 10 ^® e i ^jjbough steep and 
and a half before the n£uf mehed * " level £#t ab ° Qt » 
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columns, with the object of cutting off the line of Colonel 
Boiler’s retreat from the mountain. Owing to a inisap- 
pr^hension of Colonel Rnssell’s, the native irregulars were 
eht np, and B&ller, who had reached the summit of the 
mountain after some smart skirmishing, found bimself in 
a critical position, as his retreat was cut off. The Zulus 
were advancing on him, when he commenced to descend 
the precipitous mountain side with his Mounted men by 
paths declared “ utterly impracticable for even led horses” 
General Wood says, u Colonel Buffer was enabled by his 
great personal exertions and brave conduct, not only to 
bring away all his men who had lost their horses, but also 
all his wounded who could make an eff ort to sit on their 
horses.” The retreat down the mountain side became a 
rout, as in the heterogeneous force there w as wanting the 
discipline which alone can save an army from degenerat¬ 
ing into a disorganized mob* Down the narrow path came 
a confused crowd of men and horses struggling on the 
rocks, closely followed by the Zulus, who used the assegai 
with fatal precision. Major Leet and Commandant Darcy 
strove to restore order,^ and gained the V *0* by their de¬ 
votion in taking up wounded troopers on their horses* 
Captain Graaf and Piet Dys, the gallant Boer leader, who 
fell while trying to save his son, displayed equal heroism, 
but the Mounted men felt they were caught in a trap, and, 
as at Majuba Hill, discipline was relaxed and a general 
sauve quipeut ensued. 

Once dow n that precipitous path the worst w'as over, 
ahd the retreat being covered by Colonel Russell, the re¬ 
mainder of the discomfited force reached Kambula Kop 
at 7 p.m*, the loss during the day being ninety killed) in¬ 
cluding thirteen officers, and thirty wounded Among 
the officers who fell were Colonel Weatherby, a settler 
(formerly of the 6th Dragoons), and his son, a boy of 
fourteen; Captain Barton, of the Coldstream Guards, who 
owed his death to his devotion in attempting to carry off 
a wounded trooper; and Lieutenants Poole and Dun- 
combe, tho latter of whom shot three Zulus before he fell. 
That Colonel Buffer escaped was almost a miracle, as he 
freely exposed himself, and w T as one of the last of his 
men down the rocks. 
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Fished by their success, the Zulu Army, numbering 
23,000 warriors,; which had left Ulundi on the 24th March to 
destroy the British force at Kambula, poshed on and made 
their appearance before the camp, expecting to achieve an 
easy triumph. At II a.m. began a most determined 
attempt to repeat the horrors of Isandhlwana, hut 
General Wood and his officers and men were ready to 
receive them, the cattle being laagered, and the tents 
struck, and every man at his post. The 13th and 90th 
Regiments, with a battery of artillery, snstained the 
brunt of the attach with all the coolness and spirit of 
British soldiers; and when the enemy, foiled in every 
endeavour by the deadly hail from the British infantry, 
began to retreat. Colonel Bnller and his gallant horse¬ 
men poured ont of the laager and avenged the disaster of 
thirty-six hours before, the bodies of hundreds of 
slaughtered Zulus strewing the way for a distance of 
seven miles. This great success was achieved with the 
loss of only two officers. Lieutenants Nicholson, It.A., 
and Bright, 90 th Regiment, and twenty-five men killed, 
and four officers—including Major Hackett, V.C., of the 
90fch Regiment, a very gallant officer, who led his men 
into action with a pipe in his month, and lost the sight 
of both his eyes by a bullet through the bead—and sixty* 
three men wounded. 

When Lord Chelmsford organized his army for the 
advance into Zulu!and, Brigadier-General Wood's Brigade, 
forming a Flying Column, numbering 3,900 of all arms, 
formed the van of the invading army, and at the battle 
of Ulundi, which concluded the war, the General and his 
brigade increased the renown they had achieved. 

In the meantime the Home Government straiiied every 
nerve to send out reinforcements to enable Lord Chelms¬ 
ford to retrieve the British name, and rescue the small 
garrison cooped up in Ekowe, regarding whose safety 
there was much concern throughout England. News of 
the disaster of the 22nd January arrived in London on 
the 11th February, and within three weeks over 8,000 
men and 1,800 horses had been despatched to Natal, a 
result largely due to the energy and capacity of Sir Daniel 
Dysons, the Quartermaster-General. 
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On the 29fell March Lord Chelmsford marched from 
Fort Tenedos, on the Lower Tugela River, with a column, 
organized into two brigades, having a strength of 8,840 
European soldiers and seamen, and 2,280 natives. The 
march was arduous, owing to the heavy rains, and, on the 
2 nd April, a successful action was fought with a Zulu army 
of 11,000 men at Gingilhovo, fifteen miles from Ekowe, 
The enemy attached the laager with great spirit, hut, of 
course, with so large a force of British soldiers behind 
entrenchments with their arms of precision, the result 
was never for one moment doubtful. At 7,80 a3t., 
within 1| hour of the commencement of the attack, the 
Zulus were in full retreat, with the loss of 1,000 men 
that of the British Army being one officer. Lieutenant 
Johnston, 99th Regiment, and four men killed, and three 
officers and thirty-four men wounded. Ekowe was re¬ 
lieved on the 4th April, and the place was evacuated, the 
whole force retiring to the Lower Tugela. 

Lord Chelmsford now turned his attention to organizing 
his army* for the invasion of the country, and after con¬ 
siderable delay, due to the difficulty of transport, in June 
advanced into Zululand with three columns, the First 
Division, under Major-General Oealock, from the Lower 
Tugela, inarch ing along the sea coast; the Second Division, 
under Major-General Newdigate,, moving from Koppie- 
ALlein, and the Third, or Flying Column, under Brigadier- 
General Wood, accompanied by Lord Chelmsford, acting 
as the advance of the Second Division. The commence¬ 
ment of hostilities was signalized by a sad fatality, one 

* By the end of May, there were under Lord Chelmsford's orders, as 
appears from a statement made by Colonel Stanley in the House of 
Commons, od the 23rd of that month,’—** 16, £59 British troops, in 
addition to 1,064 more m passage, and 1,615 under orders to embark. 
The Colonial troops were something like 4,453 of all arms. This was in 
addition to the Naval Brigade, which numbered,” said the Ftebt Lord of 
the Admiralty on the same occasion, ie 85Q blue-jackets and marines. 
These numbers, mating a total of 25,000, equal the force with which we 
fought the battle of Alma, and exceed in the number of British soldiers 
any army collected under our standard in India. And yet they were so 
much scattered that, in the decisive battle of the war, there were only 
4,000 Europeans assembled under Lord Chelmsford^ command, about the 
number that Lord Napier, out of 13,000 men t bad with him at Magdala, 
400 miles from his base at ZooJla. 
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that exercised far-reaching con sequences on the destinies 
of a neighbouring nation. We refer to the death, while 
engaged in a reconnaissance, of the Prince Imperial of 
France, who came out as a volunteer on Lord Chelmsford’s 
Staff. 1 

On the 5th June there was a cavalry skirmish, in which 
Lieutenant Frith, of the 17th Lancers* was killed. Lord 
Chelmsford pushed on slowly and cautiously with General 
ilewdigate’s Division and the Flying Column, making 
secure his communications and establishing posts, and, 
on the 3rd July, sent Colonel Duller, with 500 cavalry, 
to reconnoitre the country between his camp at Mageni 
and the White Umvalosi, near Ulundi. In this affair 
Colonel Duller was nearly cut off, and his horsemen had 
to ride for dear life, when Lord William Beresford, of the 
9th Lancers, gained the Victoria Cross for his gallantry 
in rescuing on his horse, from the advancing Zulus, the 
Sergeant-Major of the Frontier Light Horse. 

At daybreak on the 4th July, Lord Chelmsford, leaving 
a garrison in camp, crossed the river with the remainder 
cf the force, 4,000 Europeans and 1,100 natives, with 
eight guns and two Gatlings, and engaged the enemy at 
Ulundi, the King’s Kraal Forming his men into a 
hollow square, he received the repeated charges of the 
Zulu Army, variously estimated at from 15,000 to 23,000 
warriors, led by Dabulamanzi, Strayo, aud other great 
chiefs, who advanced steadily in the teeth of a storm of 
shell and rifle-fire with unsurpassed heroism. But all in 
vain were their repeated efforts to break the square of red¬ 
coats ; aud at length, they retreated, when the cavalry, led 
by Colonel Drury-Lowe, of the 17th Lancers, emerged from 
the sqhare, and pursuing them over the bush-girt plain, ^ 
slew hundreds of the dying foe. In this action, which 
concluded the Zulu War, the British casualties were—one 
officer, Captain Wyatt-Edge] 1, 17th Lancers, and ten men 
killed, and five officers, including Colonel Drury-Lowe, 
and eighty men wounded. The Zulu loss was very heavy, 
being, it was supposed, 1,500 in killed alone. 

But peace could not be assured so long as 
Cetewayo was at large; and Sir Garnet Wolseley, who 
had been despatched from England to supersede Lord 
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Chelmsford, lost no time in organizing two columns for 
the pursuit of the Zulu Monarch, Sir Garnet joined 
General Crealock's Column at Port Dumford, on the 
July* and, after holding, on the 19th, a meeting of 
twenty of the principal Zulu chiefs, including Dabula- 
manzd, returned to Durban* where the principal officers 
of the army, including Generals Lord Chelmsford, 
Kewdignte, Crealock, Marshall and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
and Colonels Duller and Drury-Lowe embarked^ for 
England. Sir Garnet reached Ulundi on the 10th 
August, whence he despatched two columns in pursuit of 
Cetowayo, under Brigadier-Generals Clarke and Baker 
Bussell, For sixteen days detachments of cavalry and 
natives dogged the footsteps of the fugitive King, giving 
him no rest day or night, and, at length, on the 28th 
August, his capture was effected on the confines of the 
Ngome Forest, by Major Marter, of the 1st Dragoon 
Guards. Among others specially prominent in this 
pursuit were Major Barrow, 19th Hussars, Lord Gifford, 
A,D.C,, and Captains Barton and Herbert Stewart,* 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, an officer whose activity, while Staff 
Officer of the Cavalry Brigade under General Marshall, 
first brought him to the notice of Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

On the 1st September, 1879, the sixth anniversary of 
the day when Cotewayo was crowded King of Zulu!and 
by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and on the same spot, Sir 
Garnet held a great meeting of chiefs, and announced 
the dismemberment of the kingdom into districts nnder 
thirteen Kinglets. This arrangement was, a few years 
later, changed by the reappointment of Cetewayo, the 
British Government retaining a small territory called the 
Reserve \ bujt the return of the King gave rise to a period 
of civil war, rapine, and bloodshed, which was not ended 
by his sudden death, as a new element of disturbance 
was imported by the intervention of the Boers. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley now proceeded into the Transvaal, 
but though he had only a small body of troops at his 
disposal, such was the awe inspired by his name, and 
so admirable were his arrangements for upholding British 

* The late M*jor-Genpral Sir Herbert Stewart, JCO.B., who died of a 
vfDQiiJ received at Abu Klea. 
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authority, that it was not until his retorn to England, 
when Sir George Colley held the supreme military and 
civil command, that the Boers attempted the rising which 
was crowned with such success, and reunited in great L>ss 
to ns both in men and prestige. 

Before leaving South Africa, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
undertook an expedition against Sekukuni, a Basnto 
chief, who had established himself in a difficult country 
abo^t 120 miles as the crow flies from Pretoria, between 
the Olifant and Steel Poort Rivers. Sekukuni had not 
only defeated a Zulu army, but in 1876 had foiled the 
efforts of 3,000 Boers to reduce him to submission ; and 
two years later, a small British Golumn, under Colonel 
Rowlands, had been compelled to retire without effecting 
his submission. Sir Garnet now attempted the task of 
reducing this redoubtable chief, with a force of 2,200 
Europeans, of whom 1,400 were British Infantry (and a 
contingent of 10,000 Swazi Auxiliaries, under Major 
Bushman, 9th Lancers), advancing in two columns on the 
‘‘Fighting Koppie,** a natural fortress of singular 
formation and strength, formed of huge boulders and 
rocks, covered with trees and brushwood. Sir Garnet’s 
masterly dispositions for the concentration of these 
columns and the Swazies were crowned with complete 
success, and the strQjighold was stormed on the 28th 
November, 1879, the day fixed by bim before starting 
from Pretoria, m letters to the Secretary of State for 
War and the Duke of Cambridge * The final operations, 
which began at 4.30 A.M., embraced art attack on Seku- 
kam s town from the western side, subdivided into aright, 
central and left attack; and an attack by the Swazies 
against the eastern face of the mountain, with tlio object 
tL riT™ 2 th i he ‘ shts ? vorlo °king the town, moving down 
force ^TbT combination with the western 

hWim •«, attack was led by Commandant 
heireira, with lus own corps of Colonial troops, six 

and i 03 men ’ Ma POch’s Native Contm<*erd: who 
IS**? an 7 distance, and two complies of a 

native levy, the Rustenbcrg Contingent. Commandant 

R. 0t Gencral Lord Second edition. 1882. 
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Ferreira achieved the seizure of-the kraal and the heights 
bordering the south of the town. Major Carrington, 
21th Regiment, commanding the left attack, was equally 
successful in occupying the defensive positions to the 
north of Sekukuni’s kraal, with a column consisting of 
the Mounted Infantry, Border Horse, Transvaal Mounted 
Rifles, and some native levies, who, however, retreated at a 
critical period of the attack. Major Bushman also gained 
-the top of the ridge overlooking the town with his 
Swaaies, who, taking advantage of the success of the two 
attacks, swarmed down the hill and through the town. 
The u Fighting Koppie ** being completely su rrounded by 
these operations, was first pounded with two Krupp guns 
and two 7-pounders, under the direction of Captain Knox, 
II.A., and at 10* ajk. was* stormed by the central column, 
consisting of the 94th and 2nd Battalion 21st Regiment, 
and detachments of the 80th Regiment and Royal 
Engineers, under Lieu tenant-Colonel Murray* After an 
obstinate struggle the place was carried ; and on the 2nd 
December, the chief, Sekuknni, who had taken refuge, 
with some followers, in a cave in a neighbouring 
ridge, where he was surrounded by Commandant 
Ferreira, surrendered to Major Clarke, R.A*, Special 
Commissioner, Sir Garnet Wolpeley now returned to 
Pretoria with his prisoner, leaving a garrison temporarily 
at a post upon the Lulu mountains, above the now 
devastated town, and the district was pacified by a Flying 
Column under command of Colonel Murray, acting under 
the instructions of Major Clarke, The British loss on 
the 28th November was three officers, Captains Lawrell, 
4th Hussars, Macaulay, 12th Lancers, and Randolph 
Campbell, and seven men killed, and six officers and 
forty-three men wounded* The Swazies lost, it was said, 
1,000 killed and wounded, while almost all the 5,000 
warriors defending the Fighting Koppie were killed, no 
quarter being given by our savage native allies* In this 
;irief but brilliantly-conducted campaign, among the 
officers who distinguished themselves were Colonels 
Baker Bussell, to whom Sir Garnet Wolseley confided 
he command of the Field Force, Commandant Ferreira, 
Majors Carrington, Bushman, and Clarke, R.A., and 

q q 
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Captains Maurice, R.A., Knox, R.A., and Herbert Stewart, 
Staff Officer, who especially displayed untiling energy and 
tact in dealing with the heterogeneous elements of t^e 
force. Early in Aprils 1880, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
returned to England, accompanied by Major Herbert 
Stewart, now chief of his Staff. 

We will not enter into the painful history of the Boer 
rising^ that took place in the Transvaal soon after Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s departure, with our defeat at Laing’s 
Keck, the Ingogo River, and at Majiiba Hill, where the 
almost unexampled spectacle was witnessed of a body of 
seasoned soMiers—some of whom had campaigned with 
Sir Frederick Roberts in Afghanistan, and had made the 
celebrated march from Cabul to Gan da liar—fleeing at the 
sight of a handful! of Boers. It was fortunate for the 
luckless and incapable, but personally brave, commander. 
Sir George Colley, that he was killed ; but the event 
proved that even the best troops are liable to panic when 
they lose confidence in leaders whose dispositions are 
manifestly faulty, and find that the most rudimentary 
principles of war have been neglected, and that they have 
in short been sacrificed by an incompetent commander. 

More culpable is that system by which, for the sake of 
a short-sighted economy, military garrisons in hostile 
occupation are reduced to a point of weakness inviting 
attack and encouraging disaster, and when British 
soldiers are called on to undertake operations for which 
they are altogether numerically too weak. The Zulu 
War was undertaken with less than 5,000 British troops 
in the field; and a year later it was attempted to garrison 
the Transvaal, a country larger than France, occupied by ^ 
hardy farmers, every man of whom was a practised sharp¬ 
shooter, intimately acquainted with the country, with a 
garrison consisting of two weak regiments, the 58th and 
94th, and without any cavalry, the arm which the Boers 
most dreaded. To this policy—due largely to our political 
institutions, in which both parties in the State seek for 
popular approval by fits of economy, following on profli¬ 
gate expenditure when the fever is over, and .the 
selection of incompetent commanders, who have Court or 
i arliamentary influence—most of the military disasters 
mitered by this country are mainly attributable. 
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THE SECOND AFGHAN WAB, 


Capture of Ali Musjid—Surrender of Candahar—Operations on the 
Helm and—Services of the Thal-Chotiali Field Force — Operations 
mgainst the Afreedees—Action of Futtehabad — The Capture of the 
Pel war Kofcul—The Battle of Charasia — Capture of Cabnl—The 
Investment* of Sh^rpnr—The Battle of Ah me 1 Khd—The Disaster 
of Mai wand "S ir Frederick Heberts* Marcli from Cabui to Candahar 
— Battle of Caadahar. 


In September, IS7S, the Ameer of Afghanistan, Shere 
Ali Khan, instructed the Commandant of the fort of Ali 
Musjid, in the Khyber Pass, to refuse permission to the 
British Special Mission, under Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
to proceed to Cabui. As the Ameer had received a 
Russian Envoy in his capital, and treated him with 
marked consideration, Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India, 
issued a formal declaration of war, and three columns 
were joined for the invasion of Afghanistan by the Khyber 
and Rolan Passes and the Knrram 5 Valley, These were 
placed respectively under the command of Lieutenant- 
General s Sir Samuel B rowue, V.0„, K. C. S.L, and Donald 
Stewart, C.R., and Major-General Frederick Roberts, 
V.G, C.B., RA. There was also a fourth column, called 
the Thal-Chotiali Field Force, under the command of 
k Major-General Michael Biddulph, It A., C.B H , which was 
F placed under' the orders of Lieutenant- General Donald 
Stewart, in Southern Afghanistan, and a reserve column 
I was formed at Jnmrood, at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, 
Samuel Browne leaving British territory. We 
w ill briefly detail the operations of these columns. 

On the 16th November, Sir Samuel Browne, command¬ 
ing what was officially known as the 1st Division Peshawar 
Valley Field Force, a cavalry officer w ho had served with 
distinction in the Indian Mutiny, where he had lost an 
arm and gained a V.C., made a reconnaissance of the 

q q 2 
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fort of Ali Musjid, a place of great strength, held by six 
Afghan regiments of infantry (3,000 men), and 600 local 
levies* 200 cavalry, and four batteries of artillery (twenty- 
four guns), Ali Mnsjid is a fort on a detached hill com¬ 
manding the Khyber defile, and has always played an 
important part in operations undertaken for forcing the 
pass from Peshawar. Within the works were eight guns, 
on cliff some forty or fifty yards helow it two more* 
and below that again, a few yards above the stream, 
another gun. All these guns bore on any force advancing 
from Jnmrood at the entrance to the pass. The extreme 
right of the enemy zested on a ridge, with a line of breast¬ 
works, broken by three peaks, commanding the fort, on 
which were placed eight pieces of artillery. 

The position was one of great strength, but it was 
feebly held against the attack made on the 21st November 
by the artillery under Colonel W. J* Williams, C.B., 
and the 3rd Infantry Brigade, under Brigadier-General 
Appleyard, C.B. The 1st Brigade and part of the 2nd 
failed to reach the position assigned to them in the plan 
of attack, but their movements and those of the remainder 
of the 2nd Brigade, together with the arrival of the 
Guides and 1st Sikhs, struck terror into the hearts of the 1 
defenders of Ali Mus^id, who abandoned the place during 
the night. Sir Samuel Browne pushed on through the 
passes and established himself at Jellalahad, so famous in 
our military history a£ the scene of the gallant defence 
made by Sir Bobert Sale, with some 2,000 men, including 
the 13th Begiment of Foot and 35th Bengal Native 
Infantry, against the Afghan Army. 

The 2nd Division Peshawar Valley Field Force, under d 
the command of Lieutenant-General F. F. ilaude, G.B., M 
V.O*, operating from Jurarood, acted in co-operation with 
a force from Sir Samuel Browne’s Column, starting from i 
Dak ha, at the end of the Khyber Pass, under tho command 
?. B^g^dier-General Tytler, O.B., in an attack on the 
^iakka Khels, a dan of Afreedees, in the Bazar Valley The 
operations lasted between the 19th and 22nd December, 
and were successful, the enemy’s towrers being blown up. 

V> hat little fighting took place was done by General Tytler’s 
Lolumn, which had to undergo long and fatiguing 
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marches in a difficult country, while the dispositions for 
the retirement, the test of good generalship in hill-warfare, 
were ably executed by the officer in com maud. But the 
JSreedees weib not thoroughly cowed, and another 
expedition was despatched in January, 1879, consisting of 
three columns operating- from Basavvul, under Brigadier- 
General Tytler, from Jumrood by the direct road to Bazar, 
and from All Muejid, under Brigadier-General Appleyard, 
by the Olacliai road. The operations began on th$ 24th 
January, and terminated on the 3rd February, when the 
columns, having inflicted some losses on the Afreedees, 
left the Bazar Valley. Brigadier-General Tytler had 
again to take the field. On the IStli March the 
Shmwarrees of the Deh Saruk villages, beyond Posh 
Bolak, attacked a detachment of the 27th JT.L, protecting 
a convoy of camels and mules, whereupon Sir Samuel 
Browne directed General Tytler to proceed from Basawul 
with portions of his own brigade and that of Brigadier- 
General Doran, C.B., of the 2nd Division. The village 
was carried by assault, and the towers of Darwasi were 
blown up, with considerable loss to the enemy, 

A brilliant action was fought on the 2nd April at 
Futtehabad, beyond Jolla! abaci, in which Major Wigram 
Battye, one of a family of ten brothers, renowned in onr 
Indian annals for their gallantry, was killed. Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough, C.B., Y.C., advanced with hia 
cavalry, consisting of t the 10th Hussars and Guide 
Cavalry, and four guns of Royal Horse Artillery, against 
tbe enemy, and opened fire ; but as they occupied a strong 
position, he fell back with the hope of inducing them to 
fallow him This they did, when the infantry—the 
17th Regiment, and 27th and 47th 25T.L—advanced; 
but the enemy showed so determined a resistance, that the 
cavalry charged on the right, three troops of Guides to 
the front, and the 10th Hussars to the right front. The 
entrenched position was carried and the enemy were 
completely defeated, but Major Battye fell dead from a 
shot in the chest, having previously received a wound 
through the thigh, though he refused to leave the field. 
TUe command of the Guides now devolved on an equally 
gallant officer, Lieutenant William Hamilton, whoso 
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tragic fate not long after at Cabiil lias rendered his taame 
memorable in the annals of the Afghan War. The enemy 
]ost between 300 and 400 killed, and the British loss vf as 
two officers and four men killed and fort/men woumML 
Lieutenant-General Donald Stewart advanced through 
the Dolan and Kojuck Passes, and, in January, 18 ?9, 
occupied Candahar, but not" without some sharp fighting. 
On the 4th January the advanced guards of the 1st and 
2nd (Divisions of his army, under the command of 
Brigadier-General C. H. Palliser, C.B., and Colonel T. G. 
Kennedy, while moving in concert by two separate passes, 
from the Mel Manda Valley towards that of Takt-i-Pul, 
came into collision with some 1,000 or 1,200 Afghan 
cavalry, who were defeated and compelled to return in 
the direction of Candahar, 

The services of the Thal-Chotiali Field Forqp, under 
Major-General Michael Biddulph, which formed part of 
General Stewards Army Corps, were not of a brilliant 
nature from a military point of view, but a service of an 
enduring character for the protection of India was per¬ 
formed by Engineer officers of the column, includm*- 
,aptam htoldich, in the surveys they executed of 
the little known country between the Bo! an and Khyher 
Passes. The Zhob, Borai, and Thal-Chotiali districts, cover¬ 
ing an area of 14,000 square miles, which once formed 
one of the most productive provinces of Afghanistan, 
having an almost perfect climate, were explored, and 
passes, formerly known as the best for the invasion of 
India, the existence of which had been almost forgotten, 
were^mapped out. At the head of the Zhob Valley was 
a f 1 - a n a called Baz, a position of immense 

rnfd^ Ca V^ P ^ ta ? Ce l all the foutes from 

Candahar to India, including that through Quetta stZd 

mg at an elevation of 5,500 feet, and Surrounded by a 
fertile country, from which large supplies can bo drawn * 

mate W BulanXrfh/T 1B > 1880 «»”- 

Khoja Aniran Pas,.,, or on Zsf rf thp Trtl !lny influynce on A>e 
tions back to tuo plain* ot itis Th C ° Unt 7, in Ta ™“* <H*ec- 

of it, or doses them a » pleasure ll?wT- r us " 8 . t le rou, «* in fr ‘'"t 
pleasure. Jialosm is a position of the l>iglie,t 
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The results of this Afghan War were almost nil as regards 
accession of influence and extension of territory ; but if 
the Indian Government become aware in time of the 
n^irits of this >magnificent military position in the Zhob 
Valley, and torn them to advantage for the protection of 
onv Indian Empire* all the blood and treasure expended 
between the years 1878-80, will not have been wasted. 

In February, 1879, General Stewart despatched from 
Candahar to the banks of the Helmtmd, they 2nd 
Division of his Army Corps, under Major-General 
Biddulph, and, on the 26th of the month, a detachment, 
covering the withdrawal of the division from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Giriskh, came into collision with the enemy. 
The detachment, which was moving one march in rear of 
the main column, was commanded by Colonel J. Malcolra- 
son, and consisted of five European and twelve Native 
officers And 266 men of his regiment, the 3rd Scindo 
Horse, and three Native officers and 118 men of the 
29th Bombay NX, under Colonel (now Sir Oriel) 
Tanner. During the afternoon, when the detachment bad 
encamped, some 1,500 men from Zamindawar and districts 

importance, and is situated at a meeting oi plains and valleys. From 
here there are fair open vales descending gradually towards Quetta and 
Pishin ? and close by we find the passes which lead to Zhob, llorai, and 
Tal. Quetta fails eotbely to command th^sc passes, while Balozai does 
so perfectly. The further requirements of a military position are not 
wanting. The continuous plains are suited for the action and watching 
of cavalry, and present routes in every direction for internal communi¬ 
cation. The produce of the country in flocks and grain is considerable, 
and will increase, and the neighbouring valleys on all sides will contribute 
to the market winch a military occupation will give rise to. The climate 
has extremes of cold and heat, and the surrounding hills and high 
plateau offer sites for residence in a charming locality. found three 
great valleys, having their origin in the highlands east of Pi&hin. so dis¬ 
posed as to offer a choice of routes to India, We never could have 
anticipated that this hitherto unexplored country would prove to be laid, 
out so favourably for the routes we were in search of/ 3 Mr. Griffin 
Vyse T Field Engineer during the late Afghan War. at the Society of Arts, 
March 28, 1884, said, in bis lecture on “ Routes through Afghanistan ” ; 
— “The Zhob; Borah and Tal-ChotiaSi districts once formed one of the 
most productive provinces in Afghanistan. In a climate which nearly 
reached perfection, tW fruits of temperate and tropical countries grow at 
various elevations in pension, and the soil teemed with vegetation and 
abundance. The land still remains 1'nli of hidden riches and of mineral 
wealth untold. 1 * 
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on this side the Helmund, inclu4i n £ ^00 Ghazics, made a 
determined attach, but were gallantly charged and dis¬ 
persed. by the 3rd Scinde Horse, which had one officer. 
Major W. Reynolds, and four sowars killed, and Coloiu-l 
Malcolmson and twenty-three troopers wounded. The 
enemy lost 200 killed and 120 wounded. 

On the 20th March the troops of General BiddulpVs 
force, forming the leading column of a movement by the 
Thal^pliotiali route towards JDera Gbazi Khan, engaged 
at Baghao the tribal levies from the Zhob and Borai 
Talleys, numbering some 3,000 men. Major Keen, 
1st Bengal N.L, commanding the column,—which in¬ 
cluded his own regiment, seven officel's and 499 men, 
Peshawar and Bombay Mountain Batteries, three officers 
and 124 men, with four guns, and three officers and 256 
troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry and 2nd Scinde 
Horse,—on receiving notice of th© approach of the enemy, 
completed his dispositions for a counter attack, which he 
skilfully executed, killing 150 of their number. Three 
days later a detachment of 200 infantry and cavalry under 
Major Humphrey, 30th Bengal N.I., w T hile on the march 
from Khelat to Pishin as escort to the Political Assistant 
of the Governor-Gener al T s Agent at the Court of the 
Khan of Beloocbisian, came into collision with a body 
of Barechi Afghans at Syud-Boot, in Shorawak, and 
drove them from their position on some sand-hills. 

The chief laurels of the Afghan War were, however, 
carried off by Major-General Frederick Roberts, who, littie 
known at its beginning earned before the termination 
of hostilities a reputation second, if at all, to that of 
only one officer of the British Army. General Roberts, 
at the outbreak of the Afghan War, hejd the im¬ 
portant post of Quartermaster-General of the Bengal 
Army, and was appointed by Lord Lytton, who deserves 
great credit for the discernment he displayed in the 
selection, to command a Field Force destined for the 
invasion of Afghanistan by the Kurrarn Valley. The 
force* placed at his disposal was numerically scarcely 

* The fallowing we the troops forming the Kurram Field Force : — 
Engineers—seven companies of the Benical Sappers and Miners; 23rd 
B.N.I. (Pioneers), Colontl Currie j Engineer Field Park, Artillery— 
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sufficient for the object sought to be attained; but it 
included some of the finest regiments of Goorkhas and 
Pupjaubees in the Indian Army, and two British regi- 
n&nts. 1 

General Roberts joined the* Kurram Field Force at 
Kohat on the 9th October, and having completed its 
organization, on the 18th November proceeded to Thull, 
sixty-three miles distant, where two months 1 provisions 
had been collected and preparations made for an advance 
across the frontier. On the 21st November, “the 
Rubicon was passed," and, crossing the river at Thull, he 
commenced the invasion of Afghanistan, and four days 
later the fort of Kurram was occupied. The first object 
was to dislodge the Afghan army from the strong 
position they had taken up on the Pei war Kotul,* an 
almost impregnable pass. Having reconnoitred tho 
enemy S s position, and formed his plans without reference 
to any one, at 4 p.m. on Sunday, the 1st December, Genera! 

•Roberts convened a meeting of his Brigadiers and 
Commanding officers, and apprised them of his intentions. 
He proposed, while making a feint attack in front on the 
Peiwar Rotnl, to he developed into a real attack later on, 
to make a flanking movement to the right rear, round by 
the village of Peiwar, and thence, by the Spingawi 
ravine, to the plateau of hills or .j the right of the KotuL 
This flank march of nearly 10 miles, to be performed at 
night, he intended to conduct in person, and no more 
hazardous operation was ever undertaken in war, for 
discovery would have incurred failure, if not annihilation. 
The entire force at his disposal to capture a strong position, 

F Battery, A Brigade, R.H.A. , Lieutwant CoIcmel Stirling ; G Battery, 
3rd Bngid57 R A, Major & Fatry ; No. 1 Mountain Battery, Captain 
Kelso; a»d No. 2 Mountain Battery, Captain G, Swinlej ; Ordnance 
Field Paik, Captain Colquhoun, It.A. Cavalry—10th Hussars, I squadron. 
Captain Berkeley ; 12th Be^gitl Cavalry, Colonel Hugh Gough, C.B., Y.C. 
First Infantry Brigade, Brigadier-General A, H. Cobbe—2nd Battalion 
Sth Regiment, Colonel Barry Diew ; 29th Bengal N. L, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. H. Gordon; 5th Punpnb N.L, Major McQueen. Second 
Infantry Brigade, Brigadier General J. B. Thelwall, C.B.—72nd High¬ 
landers, Lieu tut* ant-Co Ion el F. Srownl ov j Wing 21st N.L, Major Collis ; 
2nd Funjaub Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Tyndall; and 5Ik Goorkha 
Regiment. Major Fits Hugh. 

* Kotul menus a " saddle / 1 
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defended by a, force of 3,500 regular Afghan troops, with 
eighteen guns, besides tribesmen, was 3,314 men, of whom 
only 900 were Europeans. p 

While the attention of the Afghans was ‘decupled wi#a 
a demonstration in front 6f their position, at 10 P.M. on 
the 2nd December, General Roberts marched with a 
column, numbering forty-three officers and 2,200 men, 
to make the flank attack. /The first part of the march, 
3^ mi-’es, was over broken ground, the tracks, for there 
was no road, passing through jungle, and crossing many 
ravines and dry watercourses; but at length the unculti¬ 
vated land surrounding the villageof Pel war was reached, 
when the road ran along a terrace to the edge of the 
Spingawl nullah, along the bed of which flotved swiftly a 
stream, the hanks of whieh and the boulders on the slope 
were thickly covered with ice, rendering the footing, 
during the descent, insecure for man and beast. There 
was a cutting wind blowing during the march of six miles 
from the village of Peiwur, which had an elevation of. 
7,000 feet, to the summit of the Spingawi Pass, 2,400 feet 
higher. 

The troops pushed on doggedly and without a word 
being spoken in the ranks; but an act of treachery on the 
part of some Pa than soldiers of the 29 th P.lflM,, heading 
the column, nearly proved fatal to the safety of the entire 
force. Two shots were tired in rapid succession.^ when 
General Roberts, w ho was riding close in rear of the 
advance party, ordered the 5th Goorkhas and two 
companies of the 72nd Highlanders to head the column. 
At length, shortly before 6 A.M., when daylight was 
breaking, the head of the column reached the foot of the 
pass, where the track left the ravine, and turned up the 
spar, and soon after two shots, fired in rapid succession, 
warned every one that the Afghan outposts had discerned 

i * on court-martial was subsequently held on the treacherous soldiers of 
the 29th fv.I,, when & sepoy was condemned to deal h and hauged, and 
another was sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for two years. 
The Jemadar, or native lieutenant, was also sentenced to be t cans ported 
for seven yea.is for not disclo^in^ the criminal act to bis superior officer* 
and seventeen other sepoys of the same rejtunent were sentenced tairrms- 
portation for varying periods of jears, for having quitted the ranks with¬ 
out leave and retained to camp. 
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the advancing foe. The first to spring upon the enemy 
was the advance party of the 5th Goorkhas, gallantly led 
hy l^fajor FitzHugh and Captain Cook, and soon the firing 
het&me general hn both sides, and the dense pine woods 
were illuminated by the discharges of rifles. Stockade 
■ after stockade was carried by the gallant little Goorkhas, 
assisted by the Highlanders, and by the Are of the guns, 
under Captain Kelso, who was killed. General Roberts* 
on foot, himself advanced on the right with some Cbm* 
panies of the Highlanders, led by Colonel Browniew, and 
within half an hour of the first shot being fired, all the 
stockades had changed hands, and the line of the enemy's 
defence being turned, he withdrew towards the Pei war 
Kotnl, and along the edge of the wood to the north, 
whereupon General Roberts hediographed the news of his 
success to Brigadier-General Cob be, and instructed him 
to carry out the front attack on the Kotnl. 

With only a portion of his troops, the Goorkhas, 72nd 
and 29th, General Roberts, at 9,30, pushed ou to dislodge 
the enemy from the dense woods surrounding the plateau 
in the direction of the KotuL The Punjaubees reached 
the crest of the opposite, hill, a very steep acclivity, but 
J were met with so heavy a fire that, being unsupported by 
the Goorkhas and Highlanders, who had lost their way in 
the dense forest, they fell back, notwithstanding that the 
General sought both by voice and example to rally them, 
and freely exposed his person. At this anxious time the 23rd 
Pioneers arrived, and, soon afterwards, the Goorkhas and 
Highlanders came on the scene, and the action of General 
Cobbe’s brigade—the 8th Regiment and 5th P.N.L—on 
the enemy’s front soon compelled the Afghans to evacuate 
their strong position. General Cohbe, who was wounded, 
bivouacked on the Kotnl, and General Roberts, pushing 
on in ox*der to get round the enemy’s rear, so as to attack 
them the following morning, encamped that night at an 
elevation, of nearly 10,000 feet, the thermometer marking 
25 degrees of frost. The loss in this action, as brilliant 
in execution as it was bold in conception,* was twenty- 

* TVe following is General Heberts' order 1o the troops * “Major- 
General Huberts congratulates the Kurrara Field boree on die successful 
result of the operations of the 2nd December against the Peiwar Kotnl, 
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one killed, including Major Anderson of the 23rd Pioneers, 
and Captain Kelso, It.A., and seventy-two wounded, 
including General Cobbe and Lieutenant Munro, 72nd 
Highlanders. The enemy lost heavilyj’ and six fi&tcl- 
pieces and eleven mountain guns were captured. 

General Roberts arrived at All Rheyl on the 6th Decem¬ 
ber, and, three days later, reached the crest of the Shufc&r- 
gardan (literally 11 Gamers Neck ”) Pass, which the enemy 
had Evacuated, when he saw at his feet the fertile Logar 
Valley and the road that led to Cabnl, some fifty miles 
distant.* As the Government had decided to defer an 
advance into Afghanistan till the spring. General Roberts 
returned to Ali Kheyl, w-hence he inarched with a portion 
of his troops to the Kurram fort, by the northern route, 
over a range of hills occupied by the hostile tribe of 
Man gals, his object being the exploration of the country 
between the Hurriab and Kurram Valleys, a route by 
which the Pei war Kotul could be turned. The column 
threaded the Sappri defile, through a wild and difficult 
country, with safety; but w hen the more open part of the 
ground was reached by the main body, the Mangals 
attacked the baggage, and the rear-guard became hotly 
engaged. In this affair, which ended in the repulse of 4 
the mountaineers. Captains Goad and Powell were 
mortally wounded; hut Major FitzHugh, of the fith 
Goorkbas, commanding the rear-guard, brought bis convoy 
safely into camp without the loss of a single camel. On 
the following day, the 4th December, General Roberts 
arrived at Kurram. 


The troops were now dispersed into winter quarters, 
but General Roberts was not the man to remain in idle* 

a position of extraordinary strength, and held by an on Imy resolute ami 
well-armed. Not only bad the enemy the advantage of ground but also 
ol numbers, as they were largely reinforced from Cabnl the evening 
previous to the attack. A position apparently impregnable has been 
gained, a considerable portion of the Afghan Army h,s been completely 
routed, and seventeen gunsmith large stores of ammunition and mpuiul 
have been captured The remit n most Wearable* and could ouh Lave 
been attained by troops in a high state of discipline, capable of enduring 
8ht “ S ° 1,iierS 0f the Blitiab Ar “* kave lilwaja 

1883 S * a t ° W S " Life of Sir Frederick Boberts." W. H. Allen A. Co. 
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ness, and, on the 27th December, marched with a portion 
of bio force through the Darwaza Pass to Ha sir Fir, and 
thence, on the 2pd January, 1879, into the Khost Valley, 
hitherto marked as a blank on qpr maps, with the object 
of investigating its resources in men and supplies, and 
ascertaining the capabilities of its inhabitants to obstruct 
his line of communications during the ulterior operations 
that might be decided on. The survey was admirably 
conducted ,by that indefatigable officer. Captain TV bod- 
thorp 0 , ILK, who mapped out the whole of the country 
during the stay of the expedition in the valley. On the 
6th January, the column, numbering 2,0GG men, reached 
Matnn, where is the fort occupied by the Afghan 
Governor of Khost, who made his submission to the 
British General. But the neighbouring clans were 
very unfriendly, and on the following day an attack on 
all sides of the camp was made by about 6,000 men of 
the combined tribes, who were defeated and dispersed 
with considerable loss. General Huberts made a tour 
of the Khost Valley, addressing meetings of the Maliks, 
or headmen, but the people remained recalcitrant, and, 
on the 27th January, the return march was commenced 
from Matnn to Knrram, whence the General proceeded 
to the Pei war Kotul, and having inspected the troops and 
positions, proceeded to Thull, and thence to his base at 
Kohat, 

General Huberts now busied himself with making pre¬ 
parations for the advance on Cabul, which was inaugu¬ 
rated early in March by his return to Knrram, the Field 
Force having been reinforced by that splendid regiment, 
the 92nd Gordon Highlanders. But the signature of 
the Treaty of Guudamuck appeared to have ended all pro¬ 
bability of further hostilities, and General Roberts accom¬ 
panied, as far as the Shutargardan Pass, Major Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, the newly-appointed Envoy at the Court of 
Yakub Khan, the son and successor of Shere Ali, who 
had died in exile after his withdrawal from Cabal. In 
the East nothing is so certain as the unforeseen - y and the 
unfortunate Envoy, together with the members of his 
mission, and Lieutenant Hamilton, V.C., and almost all 
his escort of fifty infantry, and twenty-five cavalry soldiers 
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of liis own regiment, the Guicles, were slaughtered at 
Cabal, on the 3rd September, after a gallant defence. Sir 
Frederick Roberts (as he now was) hfid returned to 
Simla, where he was fetfd bj Lord Lytton, who spoke 
o£ him without exaggeration as tc the hero of the Afghan 
War,” when news arrived of the massacre, and, on tho 
afternoon of tho following day, the 6th September, 
he had started for Ali KheyJ, with orders to advance 
rapidly on Cabal with aboat 6,500 man. 

Within six clays, by dint of rapid travelling, the 
General arrived at Ali Klieyl, whence he had already 
directed by telegraph a small colnmn to occupy th^ 
Sliutargard&n Pass, General Stewart, who had evacuated 
Candahar, had been also ordered hy the Viceroy to return 
to the city, whilst Jellalahad was re-occupied by the 
Khyber Division, and a reserve of 5,000 men was assem¬ 
bled between Rawul Pindee and Peshawar. The great 
difficulty was transport, as nearly all the camels, mules, 
and bullocks had died or been rendered inefficient with 
over-work, but, by dint of the greatest exertions, the 
energetic commander managed to collect sufficient cattle 
to make an advance, with three or four month^ supplies 
for his 6,000 troops and 3,500 camp followers, and six 
weeks 1 forage for his 3,500 animals. 

On the 27th September Sir Frederick Boberts moved 
from Ali Kheyl, and, after experiencing a narrow escape 
from a party of Mangals, who fired on his escort, he 
pushed across the Shntargardan Pass, and, on the 28th, 
was at Kooshi, where he was joined by the Ameer Yakub 
Khan, with his eldest son and ministers, who were now 
virtually prisoners in his camp, and ultimately, as their 
complicity in the massacre of the British Mission was 
proved to his satisfaction, were sent from Cabal across the 
frontier to British India, where they have since been 
retained as State prisoners. Pushing on towards Cabnl 
with, his small but gallant army,* the mobility of which 

* The following was the strength of the force that accompanied Sir 
Frederick Eoherta to Ca.hu I :—Divisional at*1 Brigade Staff, 60 officers. 
ArttHery—F Battery, A Brigade, 125 ; Q Battery, 3rd Brigade, 

77 * * ^o. ^ Mountain Battery, 226; two Gatling guns, 35. 

Cavalry—9fch Lancers, 122 ; 5th Bengal Cavalry, 332 ; 12th Bengal 
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was seriously crippled by the convoy being 1 only sufficient 
to move one of the two infantry brigades at a time* Sir 
Fred crick Roberts, on the 6th October, encountered the 
Afghan Army, which had occupied an almost impregnable 
position at Oharasia, eleven miles distant from Oabul, 
In this brilliant action only one brigade of infantry, that 
of Brigadier- General T. Eaker, strengthened by the 92nd 
Highlanders, was engaged, as Brigadier-General Macpher- 
son, who was at Zahidabad, one march in the rear, 
protecting the reserve ammunition and Commissariat 
stores, did not arrive till the day was over. 

As at the capture of the Pei war Kotul, Sir Frederick 
Roberts put into execution his favourite flanking tactics, 

“ Their position, 5 * he says, “was so strong, and could only 
have been carried with such loss, that I determined the 
real attack should be made by an outflanking movement 
upon the right of the enemy, whilo their left continued 
to be occupied by a feint from our right.” Dividing his 
force into two paints, he entrusted to General Baker the 
difficult task of dislodging the enemy from the heights 
above the Chardeh Valley, which formed their extreme 
right, and*placed at his disposal a force of about 2,000 
men, while a second column, under Major White, of the 
92nd Highlanders, w as directed to^ proceed towards the 
Sang-i-Kawishta defile, where the enemy bad concentrated . 
all their guns in the belief that the main British attack 
would be on that point. Owing to lii& numerical weak¬ 
ness, Sir Frederick Roberts could only retain in camp a 
small force, and as General Macpharson’s Brigade was 
advancing from the rear, he determined to incur the risk 
of an attack on his camp, and left for its defence only 
700 infantry and 450 cavalry. 

Having secured his base in the wooded enclosures of 
Charasia, a collection of detached villages, General Baker 
advanced over some bare, undulating hills, forming a 

Cavalry, 334; 14th Bengal Cavdrv, 414. Infantry—67th Eegiment, 
704 ; 72nd Highbinders, 769 ; 92nd Highlanders, 734 ; 5th Punjaub 
Infantry, 618; 23rd Pioneers, 677; 2Sth Punjaub NX, 644; 5th 
Goorkh&3, 5B1 ; No. 7 company Sappers and Miners, 98 : tolaj, 192 
officers, 2,558 Europeans, and 3,367 natives, with eighteen guns and two 
Gatlings. Also about 6,000 camp followers and 3,500 transport animals. 
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position easily defensible, and flanked by sleep, rocky 
or&gs, varying in Height from 1,000 to 1 } 800 feet aboye 
the sloping plains which, onr troops had to cross, agkHst 
the main position of the enemy, about 400 feet higher, 
which commanded his entire front, and was only 
accessible in a few places. Major White was directed to 
continue threatening the Sang-i-Nawishfca defile, to 
pro vent the enemy occupying the village of Charasia, and 
to advance to within artillery fire of the enemy’s main 
position, and finally, as soon as the outflanking movement 
was fully developed and the enemy were in full retreat, 
to pursue through the pass with his cavalry.* A portion 
of the 92nd Highlanders and 5 th Goorkhas advanced to 
crown the heights on the left, while the remainder of these 
regiments and 200 men of the 5th Pnnjanbees made the 
direct attack, and, after some spirited fighting, about two 
o’clock the British troops succeeded in seizing the ridge 
on the left of the position, when the general advance was 
sounded p The Afghans retreated to a position about 600 
yards in the rear, but from this they were driven by onr 
troops advancing in rashes, supported by the fire of the 
mountain guns. By 3,45 the entire ridge was gained, 
thus exposing the enemy’s line of defence to being taken 
in reverse, which caused them to retire precipitately 
. from their position on the Sang-i-Nawishta, in which 
quarter the operations were conducted by Major White 
with a judgment and skill that fully justified the trust 
reposed in him by Sir Frederick Roberts. When the 
enemy, perceiving that the real attack was on the right 
of their position, weakened their left resting on the defile. 
Major White attacked with spirit, himself,,leading his 
men with characteristic gallantry. The Afghans gave 
way, leaving some guns in his hands, on which he 
pursued them through the pass and effected a junction 
with General Baker in the rean of the enemy’s position. 
The Afghan loss was estimated by Sir Frederick Roberts 
at upwards of 300 men killed, besides a large number 
wounded, and all their guns, twenty in number, brought 
out from Gabul to assist in the defence of the position, 
were captured. Sir Frederick Boberts calculated that 
* See Sir F* Eobertsa despatch of October 20, 1879. 
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tliirteeh regimerits of regular infantry were opposed to 
him, and the enemy were aided by contingents from the city 
^aiid neighbouring villages, and by a large number of 
tribesmen, chiefly Crhilzies, on tho hills which lay to the 
east and west of the camph General Maepherson’s 
advance fron? Zahidabad was opposed, but he easily drove 
off his assailants, and, after his arrival in camp, all anxiety- 
on the score of its safety ceased. The British loss in the- 
action of Charasia was sixteen soldiers and four ^camp 
followers hilled, and three officers, fifty-nine men, and five 
camp followers wounded ; of the soldiers, thirty-eight * 
belonged to the 72nd Highlanders, of whom several died.* 

Sir Frederick Roberts, with characteristic promptitude, 
marched eSrly on the following morning through the 
Sang-i-Natfvishta defile to Beni Hissar, on the Cabul 
Road, and on the 8th October the great cantonment of 
Sherpnrt was occupied by the cavalry brigade, under 
Brigadier*General Massy, who captured seventy-thre& 
guns. Sir Frederick Roberts occupied the Bala Hissar, 
or citadel-palace of Cabul, through the streets of which 
the British Army marched, and those concerned in the- 
massacre of the Mission were brought to justice and 
executed/ Meanwhile the Ghilzics and other tribes had 
attacked the troops left at the Shutargardan Pass under 
Colonel Money, bat Sir Frederick Roberts sent Brigadier- 
General Hugh Gough with a force to his assistance, and 

* See Low’s "Life of Sir Frederick Roberts.” 

t Sherpur is thus described by the Times correspondent i —Shere AliV 
great straggling cantonment of Sherpur takes the shape of a huge 
parallelogram, the long sides of which lie north and south. The length 
of the long sides is about 2,700 yards, and of the short sides about 1,100. 
When our troops entered it in October the west and south faces only were 
completed, and even these were much out of repair. The nor;h side waa 
formed by the Behmaru heights, a round-topped ridge of bids, broken m 
the centre by a broad gorge, and rising, perhaps, S00 feet above the 
plain. The fourth side, that on the east, was only traced. Shore Ali's 
original design was believed to have been to carry the walls all round the 
Behmaru heights, and thus to form a great square with the heights in 
the centre, upon which he had already taid the foundation of a citadel- 
He had also laid the foundation of a palace for himself at the southern 
foot pf the heights. When the war broke out he possessed 379 guns, tf 
which 34 were of siege calibre, *145 held, and 150 mountain. He had 
also 50,000 small arms of all sorts. 
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the tribesmen were defeated with considerable loss. As 
the winter season forbade the pass from being usei as a 
line of commnmention with India, which in future would 
have to be earned on by the Khyber Route, General Gough 
and Colonel Money evaluated the Shutargardan and 
arrived at Sherpnr on the 4th Novemb^I 1 with their 
troops. 

On the 16th October there were terrific explosions of 
gunpowder, cartridges, and shells in the Bala Hissar, and 
Captain Shafto, R,A. t and some soldiers and many natives 
were killed, and the British troops were all marched into 
the Sherpnr cantonments, where was ample barrack 
accommodation. The General had learned the wisdom of 
concentrating his troops by the sad lessons taught by the 
events of the first Afghan War, in which his father, the 
late Sir Abraham Roberts, had been employed and had 
vainly sought to induce the commanders to prepare for 
the outbreak which overwhelmed our army iu 1841^12, 
With a people so fierce and independent as the Afghans, 
nothing was more probable than an attempt to repeat the 
scenes of that terrible winter, when the infuriated Cabulees 
besieged the small British Army in the cantonment 
partially situated on the site of that occupied thirty-eight 
years later by another British force* But the commander 
of 1879 was of different mould from General Elphinstone, 
and the tpoops also were animated by a sense of supe¬ 
riority and not cowed by repeated defeats, the result of 
incapacity and vacillation. The events that happened 
throughout the first Afghan War, including the massacre 
of a British Enyoy, and the destruction of a British force, 
were faithfully repeated in 1879, even to the investment 
of the British cantonment ; but as the disasters of 1842 
were wiped out by British triumphs, so the leaguer of 
Sherpnr ended, not in disgrace, but in a crushing defeat 
for tile besiegers. 

It was in December, some two months after his arrival 
at Cabul, that the people and tribes of this portion of 
Afghanistan, instigated by an aged fanatic Moollah, 
Mooskh-i-AIum (literally “ Scent of the World”), Sultan 
Jan, from the Maidan and Ghu z nee districts, Meer Bufcdia, 
from the mountainous Kohistan country to the north of the 
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city, and oilier so-called rebel leaders, rose to tlie number 
of about 100,000 combatants to expel the invaders from 
the^oil of their country. Sir Frederick Roberts was at 
first unaware oi the strength of, the coalition, but took 
immediate ste^p to disperse the large bodies of tribesmen 
before they could effect a junction, and, on the 8th 
December, sent General Macpherson with a brigade to¬ 
wards the west, via Urghandeh, in order to engage tbe 
enemy coining from Maid an, and General Baker with a 
column via Cliara sia, also towards Maidan, with the 
object of placing himself across the line by which the 
enemy would retire. The troops at Sherpur were now 
reduced to a point of dangerous weakness, notwithstand¬ 
ing tliat they were reinforced by the arrival of the Guides 
Corps from Jugdulluck ; and had it not been for the 
promptitude and military skill of Sir Frederick Roberts, 
after the check received on the 11th December by the 
cavalry, it is certain that a great disaster must have 
ensued. This was the only miscalculation General Roberts 
made throughout the war, and we know, from the dictum 
of the great Napoleon, who was himself guilty of 
strategic mistakes, that the greatest General is he who 
makes the fewest blunders, hence implying that the 
commander must not be expected to be exempt from the 
failures that await the action of all Human agency. 

Acting under orders, General Macpherson changed his 
line of advance, and marched to disperse the Kohistances; 
and, in order to cut the enemy’s line of retreat, the cavalry 
and Horse Artillery, under Brigadier-General Massy, were 
despatched from Sherpur to his assistance. Without 
waiting for orders from General Macpherson, General 
Massy attacked a force of about 10,000 infantry, in a 
position in which his cavalry could not act with ad¬ 
vantage, and the result was that he lost two guns, and 
the cavalry were forced to retreat after delivering two 
charges, in which they lost twenty-seven killed, including 
four officers, and twenty-five wounded, the 9th Lancers 
being the chief sufferers. Sir Frederick Roberts imme¬ 
diately proceeded from Sherpur with the 72nd High¬ 
landers to secure the Del Mazung defile, barring the road 
to the city of Cabul, and was barely in time to prevent its 
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falling into the hands of the enfemy. Here he was joined 
by General Macpherson, and on the following morning 
recalled General Baker’s Brigade, the guns lost having 
been recovered by C61oneI C. Macgregor, Deputy AdmTfinT 
and Q uartermaster-General* On the moral ng of the 12th 
General Macpherson, advancing from the Bala Hissar - 
and Del Mazung, sent Colonel Money with a portion of 
his force to attack the enemy on the crest of the 
Takt-i-Shah. The fighting lasted ail day without result, 
and on the following day, General Baker, who had re¬ 
turned to Sherpur, acted in concert with Macphersou’s 
brigade, and after some desperate fighting, the 92nd 
Highlanders and Guides, led by Major White, reached 
the summit, where the 72nd Highlanders, the 3rd Sikhs, 
and 5th Goorkhas, under Major Sym, had arrived a few 
minutes before* Meanwhile large bodies of the enemy, 
issuing from the city, collected on the Si ah Sung heights 
and the villages towards Beni Hissar. From the latter 
they were driven out by General Baker’s brigade, when 
returning from the Takt-i-Shah, and by a detachment of 
the 5th Punjaubees under Major Pratt, and the masses 
collected at Siah Sung were dispersed by dashing charges 
made by the Guides cavalry, under Colonel G. Stewart, * 
5th Punjaub Cavalry, under Colonel Williams, and 9th 
Lancers, which lost Captain Buhson and four men killed, 
and two officers and eight men wounded. 

The Afghans, nothing daunted by their defeats in the 
west and north-west quarters, and reinforced by great 
masses of men, now occupied the Asmai heights. In 
order to drive them from this position and cut their 
Communications with the north, General Baker was sent 
on the 14th to dislodge them. Colonel Jenkins, of the 
Guides, was successful in driving them from a conical 
hill, and the Asmai heights were gained ; but large masses 
of the enemy were seen marching from Indiki to their 
assistance, with the object of retaking the original position, 
and after a stubborn defence of the conical hill, in which 
Captain Spens, 72nd Highlanders, heroically sacrificed 
his life, Colonel Jenkins’ column were compelled to retreat 
with the loss of two guns. At this time, in a dashing 
cavalry charge with twelve men of the 5th Punjaub 
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Cavalryj Captain Vou scion ’killed five Afghans with his 
own hand, for which he received the V.C, 
a As it was evident that the Afghans were in overwhelming 
force, General Roberts abandoned the Bala Hissar and 
Asraai height, which were occupied by the enemy, and 
by the night of the 14th December concentrated his 
troops in Sherpnr, where, with considerable foresight, 
he had collected some months 1 stores in preparation for 
all eventualities* While waiting for the reinforcements 
for which he had applied to the Government of India, he 
employed his troops in strengthening the defences of 
Sherpnr* 

The losses during the operations between the 10th and 
14til December were eight officers and seventy-five men 
killed, and twelve officers and 185 men wonnded. Two 
of the officers, Colonel Cl eland, 9th Lancers, and Major 
Cook, 5tli Goorkhas, who had gained the V.G* for 
gallantry at the Peiwar Kotul, died of their wonnds. 
“ Had Major Cook survived/' writes the General, <f he 
would have risen to the highest honours of his pro¬ 
fession.” 

There was desultory fighting with the enemy between 
the 14th and 21st December, and on the 23rd, the anni¬ 
versary of the murder of Sir William Macnaghten at this 
spot in 1841, they delivered their long-prepared attack, 
but were repulsed with great slaughter. The fighting 
lasted between daybreak and nightfall, and the Afghans 
brought scaling-ladders to enter the works; but they 
w ere never able to plant them, and so rapidly did they 
disperse that by night not a trace of them could be seen 
by the cavajry, which sallied out in pnrsnit through a 
heavy snowstorm* The casualties during the investment 
of Sherpur were two officers and eight men killed, and 
five officers, including Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, 
and forty-one men wounded.* On the 24th reinforce¬ 
ments arrived, under Colonel Hudson, from Lutterbnnd, 
and from Gundamuck, under Brigadier-General Charles 

* The grand total of losses from tbe 10th to the 24th of December 
wart? 103 officers and rank and file, including 6 camp folk Wei'S, killed ; 
and 263 officers and men, including 21 camp followers, wounded* Many 
of tba wounded died, including Lieutenant Montana.™, ft.A. 
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Gough, who now occupied the Bala Hissar, while a 
column was despatched, under General Baker, to punish 
the Kohistanees* f 

Some months later General Roberts sent a force, 
under Major-General Ross, to Shekabad, aa the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which they had successful encounters with 
the enemy on the 25th, 26th, and 2 7 fell April* A severe 
action was fought on the 25 th April, on the old battle- 
field: of Charasia, by a small force of 833 officers and 
men, under Colonel Jenkins, C.B,, of the Guides, which 
was reinforced from Sherpur, during the action, by 
General Macpherson’s brigade* The enemy, about 4,000 
or 5,000 strong, attacked Colonel Jenkins, who remained 
on tlie defensive until the arrival of Macphereon, when 
the gallant officers made a combined movement in 
advance, and the enemy were defeated with great loss, 
after which the whole force returned to Sherpur, The loss 
incurred during the day was four killed and thirty-four 
wounded* 

On the 2nd May General Donald Stewart arrived from 
Oandahar, leaving behind a division of his troops, under 
Lieutenant-General Primrose, the object of his march 
being to break up any hostile combination at Ghuznee, 
and open communications with Cabul, # and as he was 
senior to Sir Frederick Roberts, be assumed the chief 
command. His march was remarkable for a sever© 
action fought on the 19th April at Ahmed KheL The 
route from Candabar was through a country deserted by 
its inhabitants, where supplies were scarce, and though 
the advance was not so striking in its rapidity and results 
as the famous march made a few months later by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, it deserves greater commendation 
than it has received. For several days previous to the 

* The following was the strength of General Donald Stewart's Army 
Corps: — Artillery—A Battery, B Brigade, R.H.A., six 9-pr, gun-; 
TCo ; fi Battery, 4th Brigade, R*A,, six 9-pr, guns; No. 6 Battery, 11th 
Briz;idc, R.A., two 40-pre,, and two 6-inch howitzers; No* 11 Battery, 
11th Brigade, R.A. (Moontain Battery), six 7-pr. guns* Cavalry — 19th 
Bengal Lancers, 350 ; 2nd Funjaub Cavalry, 349 ; 1st Pnnjaub Cavalry, 
316, No*. 4 and 10 Companies Bengal Sapper*and Miners, 80. Infantry 
—79th F o% 436 ; 2nd Battalion 60th Rifles, 506 ; 19th Puniaub N.I., 
470 ; 3rd Uooikha Regiment, 2S9 ; 15th Sikhs, 570 ; 25th Pnnjanb N.I., 
465* Ordnance and Engineer Parks, 
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approach of the troops to Ghuznee, a hostile gathering 
was observed marching about eight miles on the 
rjght flank, ,and on the 19th April, when about 
seven miles from the last $amp at Mushaki, the 
enemy were observed in position at Ahmed Khel, three 
miles in advance of the head of the column, which 
covered in the order of march no less than six miles. 
The leading brigades were under the command of 
Brigadier. >Generals C. EL Palliser and It. J, Hughes' the 
three batteries of Artillery being in column of route, the 
infantry of General Hughes’ brigade advanced to the left, 
and the cavalry to the right, of the guns. Brigadier- 
Geueral E, Barter, commanding the rear-guard, was 
directed to Bring forward half of his infantry, and the 
advance was ordered at eight o’clock. When the force 
was about 1| mile from the enemy’s line, the guns came 
into action, but scarcely had they opened fire, and before 
the intended attack of the position was developed, the 
crest of the range occupied by the enemy was observed 
to be swarming with men along a front of nearly two 
miles, a body of horsemen on the right outflanking the 
left of the British line. In an incredibly short space 
of time, says General Stewart, in his * despatch, an* 
enormous mass of inon, with standards, formed on the 
bill-top, a considerable number of *horsemen riding along 
the ridge, with the intention of sweeping to the rear of 
on 2 - line to attack the baggage. From the central mass 
out rushed successive waves of swordsmen on foot, 
sti-etching out right and left, and seeming to envelope the 
position. The horsemen turned the British left, forcing 
the leading squadron of the 19th Bengal Lancers to its 
right and rear; while the 3rd Goorkha Eegiment, the 
infantiy of the left, formed rallying squares. The 
situation was critical, as tbe squadron could not he 
rallied till it had passed to the right of the line of infantry, 
then hotly pressed and giving way. The onslaught of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 fanatic swordsmen was at this 
time so rapid, and was pushed with such desperation, 
lhaf it became necessary to place every man of the 
reserve in the firing line. The enemy, however, 
continued to push on, and approached within a few 
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yards of the guns, when, the "whole of their case-shot 
being expended, both batteries were withdrawn a dis¬ 
tance of 200 yards, At this time the infantry of tfy© 
right was forced back and a fresh position was taken up. 
But the attack had spent Itself, and time bfdag given for 
the guns to check the forward movement of the enemy's 
horsemen ronnd the left flank, and General Barter having 
come np and reinforced the right centre, the action was 
overeat ten o’clock, within one hour of its commencement. 
The enemy, who numbered between 12,000 and 15,000 
infantry and 1,000 horsemen, broke up and’ dispersed 
over the country, their Joss being estimated at from 2,000 
to 3,000, while that of the victors was seventeen killed 
and 124 wounded, including nine officers* After a halt 
of two hours, the army continued its march * with the 
baggage In close formation, over the enemy’s position, 
completing a march of seventeen miles to Nani, where 
camp was pitched. 

On the following day Ghuznee was entered by the 
advanced cavalry, and as the Afghans were reported to 
have taken np a position at some villages about 16 miles 
from camp, on the 23rd a strong force, under General 
Stewart's immediate command, marched out to dislodge 
them, and the enemy were driven off with the loss of 400 men. 

No important military operations were undertaken by 
the large army now assembled at and near Cabul, amount¬ 
ing to some 18,000 men, under the two most distinguished 
of our living Indian Generals. On the 1st July, the cavalry 
brigade of the 3rd, or Major-General Hill's division, 
numbering 577 sabres, under the Immediate command 
of Brigadier-General Falliser, utterly routed 'at Patkao 
Sliana, in the Logar Valley, a body of 1,500 tribesmen 
belonging to Zermut, of whom 200 were killed during the 
pursuit, the British loss being only three killed and 
twenty-nine wounded* 

Everything now portended a speedy return of the Ex¬ 
peditionary force to India. Since March, Sir Frederick 
Roberts and, on his arrival at Cabul, Sir Donald Stewart, 
assisted by Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin; the Political 
officer sent from India by the Viceroy, bad been in treaty 
with Abdurrahman Khan^son of Afzui Khan, elder 
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brother of Shere Ali, and grandson of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, the great Ameer of Afghanistan,— t- who, for ten 
^eats, had be^n resident in Russian Turkestan, and a 
pensioner of the Czar. Incens^yl at his exclusion, Ayub 
Khar, a yo&?ger brother of Yakub Khan, now a prisoner 
in India, quitted Herat on the 27th June, resolved to strike 
a blow for power, and moved upon Candahar, with the 
intention of seizing the southern capital of Afghanistan. 
At this time an Afghan force was stationed at GirisSb, on 
the Helmund, under the Wali, or governor, of Candahar, 
and to check the advance of Ayub Khan, who was known 
to have left Herat with a force of 6,000 men and thirty 
guns, a British brigade of 1,500 infantry, 500 cavalry, and 
six guns, left Candahar on the 3rd July under Brigadier- 
General G. Burrows, who was accompanied by Colonel 
St. John, chief Political officer. 

On the 14th July the Walls troops mutinied and 
deserted to Ayub Khan, and, as this increased the 
difficulties of his position, and the river Helmund was 
fordable, General Burrows, on the night of the 15th July, 
marched from Giriskh to Khusk-i-Kaknd. On the 26th 
July the General, "who had received imperative instructions 
that Ayub was not to be permitted to slip past Candahar 
towards Ghuznee without being intercepted, learned that 
2,000 of the enemy V cavalry and a large number of 
Ghazis had arrived at Gar mao and Mai v-and, and that it 
was AyuVs intention to follow with the main body of his 
army immediately. 

Accordingly, at 6.30 on the morning of the 27th July, 
General Burrows marched with his brigade* for Mai wand, 
twelve miles distant, encumbered by an enormous quan¬ 
tity of Ordnance and Commissariat stores and' baggage, 

* The entire force at General Burrows' disposal consisted of— 
B B&tteiy, B Brigade, R, H.A. —five officers and 141 men, with 
six 9-jjonodcrs ; smooth-bore Battery of (J-pounders taken from the 
Wall's mutinous army, and manned by one officer and forty-two men 
66th Foot ; 66th FootAnineteen officers and 497 rank and file ; 3rd lugbt 
Cavalry—six officers and 310 sabres ; 3rd Sind Horse—five officers anti 
255 sabres ; Sappers and Miners—one officer and forty four rank and 
file 1 ; 1st JO. (Bombay Grenadiers)—seven officers and 640 rank and 
fi e : 30th N,L (Jacobs Rifies)—eight effiors and 617 rank and filo. 
Of these, thirty-four Europeans and fifty Natives were in hospital. 
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which, owing to the hostile state of the country, he could 
not leave behind without weakening his already small 
force. After proceeding about eight mile^ large masse* 1 
of the enemy were discovered about four miles distant, 
moving in a diagonal direction across bis right frout. As 
it was evident that a collision with Ayub Khan's Army 
must take place before he reached his destination, General 
Burrows placed his baggage in the village under a guard, 
and dh the higher ground beyond deployed bis infantry 
into line, with guns in the centre, and the cavalry on 
the left, covering the movement with two Horse Artillery 
guns escorted by a troop of cavalry. General Burrows 
estimated -the number of the enemy, judging by the 
extent of country covered, at 25,000 men. 

At 11.45 A,si. the action commenced by the advanced 
guns, under Lieutenant H. Maclaine, coming into action 
on the left, followed shortly by two Horse Artillery gnus 
and the smooth-bore Battery in the centre. The remain¬ 
ing two 9-poimders were soon after brought up from the 
rear-guard. In about half an hour the enemy began to 
reply from their right, gradually extending along their 
front, and concentrating their fire on the British position. 
The infantry were ordered to lie down, and the wing of 
Jacob's Bifies, which bad been in reserve, was brought up 
on the flanks, which %We threatened on the right by 
Ghazis, and on the left by the enemy's regular cavalry. 
Thus the brigade remained for nearly three hours, the 
artillery making excellent practice, the cavalry holding 
the enemy’s cavalry in check, but losing heavily in horses 
under the accurate artillery fire, and the infantry keeping 
up a steady fusillade on the Ghazis on the right. A large 
body of the enemy's regular infantry were on the British 
left front, and about the middle of the day they advanced 
in line, but well-delivered volleys checked them, and they 
did not come on again. 

Between two and. three o'clock the fire of the enemy's 
guns slackened, and swarms of Ghazis advanced rapidly 
towards the British centre. “Up to this time,” says 
General Burrows, “ the casualties among the infantry had 
not been heavy, and as the men were firing steadily and 
the guns were sweeping the ground w ith ‘ case-shot, full 
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confidence was felt by the little army as to the ^esnlt. ,, 
But a rapid change came ever the scene. The chief 
lesson inculcated by our Indian military history is that a 
^British force*should act on the offensive. It has ever 
been so—a*,"j?lassey, Assaye, Meeanee,and in all the battles 
where a determined charge, even by a handful of British 
infantry, has turned the day. Encouraged by their foe 
remaining on the defensive for so many hours—a tacit 
acknowledgment of weakness—the Ghazis* regardless of 
the British fire, came on in overwhelming numbers, and, 
making good their rush, seized the two advanced Horse 
Artillery guns. With the exception of two companies of 
Jacob's Hides (the 30th N.I.}, which had displayed 
unsteadiness early in the day, the conduct of the troops 
had been splendid up to this point; but now, at a critical 
moment, when a firm resistance might have achieved a 
victory, these companies,, which had lost their European 
officers, gave way, and soon the remainder of the Native 
Infantry fell back on the 66th, which maintained a steady 
front. General Burrows in vain used every effort, assisted 
by his staff, to rally the troops, who, he says, “ commenc¬ 
ing from the left, rolled up like a wave to the right 1 * 
As a last resort he called upon his cavalry, under General 
Nuttall—the 3rd Light Cavalry and the 3rd Sind Horse 
—to charge across the front, and thus give the infantry 
a chance of re-forming; but the terrible artillery fire to 
which they had been exposed, and from which they had 
suffered severely, had so demoralized them, that only 
the officers and a few men responded to General Nuttalbs 
Order. 

All was now over, and the gallant 66th and a portion 
of the l&t Bombay Grenadiers, retreating across the 
nullah and the gardens near the village, reached a small 
walled enclosure, where about 150 men with several 
officers made a stand, and checked the enemy for a time. 
Seeing, however, that they were rapidly being out-flanked, 
and that their line of retreat would presently be cut off, 
the General gave the order to retire. A scene of disorder 
jnsued, but a remnant of the infantry succeeded in joining 
the guns and cavalry in rear of the baggage, which w as 
Dy this time stretching for miles over the country towards 
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Candahar, over forty miles distant. Fortunately no 
vigorous pursuit was made by the enemy, though after 
daylight the fugitives were fired on fron^ every village 
they passed till they reached Kokeran, where they met 
a small force, under Brigadier-General B^oke, which 
cleared the way for them into Candahar. 

Of the Horse Artillery and smooth-bore guns taken into 
action, four of the former and one of the latter were 
brought safely into Candahar; the five other smooth-bore 
guns had, one by one, to be abandoned during the retreat, 
the horses being unable to bring them on, Nothing 
could exceed the determined valour of the 66th, which 
died fighting, like the 24th at Isandhlwana, and the dis¬ 
cipline and bravery of the Artillery was also a redeeming 
feature in this sad disaster. "Exposed," says General 
Burrows, “ to a heavy fire, they served their guns coolly 
and steadily as on parade, and when the guns were rushed, 
they fought the Ghazis with handspikes and sponge-rods." 
Several fine oflicers were killed, including Colonel Gal¬ 
braith, commanding the 66th, and Major Blackwood, com¬ 
manding the battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
^othing could exceed the devoted bravery of Captain 
Slade, RA., who, throughout the long and trying retreat, 
worked with unflagging energy, encouraging his men and 
tending the wounded Officers and soldiers who crowded 
on his guns Major E. F. Leach, V.C., R.E., was also 
foremost at this time of trial. 

Ihe losses w^ere heavy, * amounting to twenty officers, 

° mGe ™ and 276 lank and file killed, and two 
officers and thirty men wounded out of a total of 516, those ,av,d 
being mostly on duty as baggage guard. The Artillery had two officers 
d tudve men killed, and one officer and twelve men wounded A\ o 
one officer, Lieutenant Maclaine, and seven men mS S offi r 
commandingthe Sappers and Miners, Lieut. Benn, R jj f and Lhte'n 

Heatb, «, MM. In the Native 

Klile(! i and seven wounded. Tne Art; 11m m a i , , 

rom6a *> rendering them non effective. ? 8 horE t 3 hor * de 
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290 Europeanj and 64o Native soldiers, and 331 camp 
followers killed, besides one officer and seven Europeans 
missing. Ei^ht officers, forty-two European, and 118 
Native, soldiers were woundetb i^s soon as the shattered 
remnants of-.freneral Burrows'force arrived at Candahar, 
General Primrose hastily evacuated the cantonment out¬ 
side the city, and concentrated his force in the citadel, in 
preparation for standing a siege against the forces of 
i\yub Kh^in, who, advancing leisurely, took up a position, 
for beleaguering the British garrison.* General Primrose 
made a sortie, but it was mismanaged, and Brigadier- 
General Brooke and a large number of officers and men of 
the 7th Fusiliers and Native Infantry were killed and 
wounded. After this the garrison remained inactive until 
relieved. 

It was on the 29th July, as Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
Frederick Roberts were engaged concerting measures for 
withdrawing the army from Cabul Into India by way of 
the Khyber Pass and Kurram Valley, that the startling 
news of the disaster at Maiwand, like “a bolt out of the 
blue, 1 ’ was received at the British headquarters. Sir 
Frederick Roberts immediately offered to assume com¬ 
mand of a force of 10,000 men to relieve Candahar and 
rehabilitate British honour, and the offer was accepted by 
the Indian Government. An aitangement having been 
already concluded with Abdurrahman Khan for taking 
over the Government of the country, on the 8th August 
the troops selected marched out of Sherpur into camp, 
and Sir Frederick Roberts issued a characteristic order 
before commencing one of the most famous marches 
recorded in history. 

The exadt strength of the Cabul-Candahar Field Force,f 

The garrison of Candahar consisted of one squadron of Poona Horse, 
an * details of 3rd Light Cavalry and 3rd Scinde Horse j four puns 
of C Battery, 2nd Brigade, R.A.,and No. 5 Battery, 11th Brigade* B h A.; 
ttifc 7th Fusiliers j the 4th* 23th, and a wing of the 19th Bombay 
N.L 

t The following is a detailed strength of the column Staff officers, 
seventy-nine; Royal Artillery—6th Battery. 8th Brigade, 101; 11th 
Battery, 9th Brigade, 101; No. 2 Mountain Battery, 149, Cavalry 
Brigade, Brigadier-General E. Gough—9th Lnuccrs, 337 ; 3 k! Bengal 
Cavalry, 401 ; 3rd Punjaub Cavalry, 417 ; Central India Horse, 506. 
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ns it was officially called, was 1*0,148 combatants, 223 
medical staff, and 8,134 camp followers, including 2,192 
doolie bearers* As wheeled artillery were unsuitable fpr 
the country to be traversed, a battery of 7-pounders 
(jointed guns) was carried on mules, p- 

The army set out on its adventurous march of nearly 
300 miles on the 9th August* On the 15th, Ghuznee, 97£ 
miles distant, was reached, and on the following day the 
army passed over the battle-field of Ahmed Kip eb The 
strong fort of Kkelat-i-Ghilzye,, held by a small column, 
under Colonel Tanner, was reached on the 23rd August, 
the distance traversed in eight days being 13d miles, or 
16& miles per day. The division halted here on the 
24th August, and, on the following day, accompanied by 
the garrison of that fortress, continued the march to 
Candahar, 88 miles distant, by the Tumuk Valley route* 
Communication was opened with General Primrose by 
the cavalry on the 27th August, at Bobat, the infantry 
encamping at a point 39 miles distant from the city ; and 
after a halt of one day at Bobat, 19 miles distant, the 
Field Force moved to Momund on the 31st August, 
and on the following day arrived before the city. 

Though suffering from fever. Sir Frederick Roberts 
quitted his doolie and mounted his horse, and reconnoitred 
the enemy’s position, ‘frhen he determined to turn the 
Baba Wali Pass, where they had posted heavy guns, instead 
of carrying it by direct assault, which would entail heavy 
loss* A reconnaissance in 1 force was made the same day 
by Brigadier-General Gough, accompanied by Colonel 
Chapman, R*A*, Chief of the Staff, who had acted in the 
same capacity with Sir Donald Stewart, and was familiar 
with the country, and at 8 A.M*, on the following morning. 

First Brigade, Brigadier-General Macpherson—92nd Highlanders, 670 ; 
23rd Pioneers, 709 ; 24th Funjaub Infantry, 582; 2nd Goo r kbits, 5OS* 
Second Brigade, Brigadier-General Baker—72nd Highlanders, S10; 
2nd Sikhs, 619 ; 3rti Sikhs, 577 ; 5th Goorkhas, 569. Third Brigade, 
Brigadier-General C* Macgregor—2-60th R : flea, 637 ; 15th Sikhs* 660 ; 
4th Goorkhas, 637 ; 25 th Punjaub Infantry, 044* Total, 274 officeia 
and 2,562 Europeans *and 6*873 Natives, besides 278 Native drivers* 
The total number of animals was 10,819, inclusive of 415 pun based on 
the line of march* Among these the casualties were 733 due to hard 
work* 
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tlie 1st September, the ’Isfc and 2nd Brigades of the 
Cabnl Field Force, with the 3rd in reserve, advanced 
adjust the enemy’s position at Gtmdigan and Pir 
Paimal, while the Cavalry Brigade was posted so as to 
cut off the e^my’s line of retreat to Giriskh, and the 
1 Candah&r gamson were directed to hold the city and pre¬ 
cincts, and make a feint attack on the Baba Wall Pass. 

The village of Gundi Mulla Sahibdad was stormed by 
the 92nd Highlanders and 2nd Goorklias, supported by 
the 2nd Brigade, and it was while engaged clearing some 
enclosures that the gallant Lieutenant-Col oriel Brown! ow, 
commanding the 72nd Highlanders, who had faced death 
so often since the capture of the Pei war Kotul, met his 
end. Soon after noon the village of Pir Puimal was carried 
at the point of the bayonet, and, pushing on, the 1st and 
2nd Brigades, at 1 fju., entered the enemy’s camp, where 
the freshly-slaughtered body of Lieutenant Maclaine, 
R.H.A., taken prisoner at Maiwand, was found. In this 
advance. Major White, of the 92nd Highlanders, “gal¬ 
lant and ever foremost,” as Sir Frederick Roberts said 
of him in bis despatch, greatly distinguished himself. 

The rout of Ayub Khan was complete, among the 
trophies being thirty-two pieces of ordnance, including five 
in position at Baba Wall Kotul, abandoned by the enemy, 
and the two Horse Artillery guns captured at Maiwand. 
Leaving 1,000 dead on the field, he fled towards Herat 
with a handful of infantry and cavalry, the remnants of a 
force of 4,000 regular infantry, 5,000 Ghasiis, 800 regulars, 
and 3,000 irregular horsemen. The British loss was 
forty killed, in eluding three officers, and 228 wounded, 
including eleven officers. Kot another shot was fired 
during the 'remainder of the stay of the British force 
at Candahar, which was evacuated in accordance with 
the promise of the British. Government and the advice 
of many officers of distinction, including Lord Wolseley 
and General Gordon, though others equally qualified to 
^ive an opinion, as Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick 
Roberts, were opposed to the measure. 
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THE EGYPTIAN AND SOUDAN CAMPAIGNS. 

v 1882-85. «- 

The Seizure of the Suez Canal and Disembarkation at Ismailia—Actions 
nt Tel-el-Miihuta and Kassas^in—The Battle of Td-eLkobir The 
Surrender of Oairo-The Battles of El Teb and Tamai—The Stile 
Expedition—The Action* of Abu Klea and Gabat—The Second 
Campaign in the Eastern Soudan*—Conclusion* 

In 18S2 this country was involved in hostilities with 
Egypt? wi tli which some of the most interesting military 
and naval events of our history are connected. Here- 
Nelson achieved perliapa the most brilliant of all his 
successes and here Abercrombid fell, and our Army 
triumphed over that of Napoleon. The bombardment of 
Alexandria, on the Ilth July, 1882, by a British fleet, 
nnder Sir Beauchamp Seymour, necessitated the landing 
of a military force, and Sir Archibald Alison was 
despatched from England to take command* With a 
very inadequate body of troops and assisted by the Navy, 
this distinguished officer kept the Egyptian Army at bay 
until the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley with an army* 
Sir Garnet gave out to tbo newspaper correspondents 
that lie intended to attack the forts at Abonkir, a 
ruse he had adopted before in the Ashantee War, and- 
which he recommended to commanders in bis “ Soldier's 
Pocket Book/ 5 * Embarking the 1st, or General Willis’s 
Division, of his army, of which the Duke of Connaught 
and Major-General Gerald Graham, Y.G., C.B., com¬ 
manded the two brigades, on the 19th August lie pro¬ 
ceeded direct to Port Said* On the following day Rear- 
Admiral Hoskins effected the seizure of the Suez Canal r 
in spite of the protest of M* de Lesseps, Port Said and 
Ismailia were occupied by Captains Fairfax and'Fitzroy : 

* See Low's “ Life of Wolseley,” page 408, 
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of the Boyal Navy, with seamen and marines, and Bear- 
Admiral Sir William Hewett seized the Suez end of the 
panaT. This .^important operation completed in spite of 
the open hostility of Egyptian troops, stationed at Port 
Said, Xsmai^ and Shalouf, Sir Garnet WoXseley landed 
his troops at Isniailia, and proceeded to prepare for his 
advance npon Kassassin, as the object of paramount im¬ 
portance was the securing possession of that part of the 
fresh-water canal lying in the desert between Ishaailia 
and the first cultivated portion of the Delta, 

Though the transport department was still unorganized, 
he determined to push forward with a portion of his 
cavalry and artillery to Tel«el-Makuta, about 9 miles 
from Ismailia, This Sir Garnet accomplished on the 
24th August, after a smart action in which his little 
force of only 3 squadrons of cavalry, about 1,000 in¬ 
fantry, and 2 Horse Artillery guns, engaged an army of 
9 battalions of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and 12 
gnus, holding a strong entrenched position on the canal 
and railway. It was an audacious movement, but, as the 
late Sir Herbert Stewart informed the writer, the officers 
and men who were required to perform this task were 
inspired with confidence when they regarded the serenity 
of their General. As to the impression created on him¬ 
self, that lamented officer says id a letter to the author 
of that portion of this work commencing with the 
Ashantee War : -— t( As their numbers developed and 
their guns came into play, as their irregulars threatened 
our flank, and their main body formed up, apparently to 
come on, I believe that nine men out of ten would have 
thought how to retire judiciously. I remember so well 
Sir Garners expression at the time when things looked 
worst; c I shall turn their left dank and roll them into 
the canal/ The late arrival of reinforcements, owing to 
the heat of the march, prevented his doing this on that 
day eventually; but I shall never forget the sublime con¬ 
fidence of the man under the circumstances, a confidence 
that had a great influence—in my opinion, the very 
greatest—on the course of the campaign.”* 

The reinforcements for which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
* See low's “Life of Lord Wolseley/ 1 Second edition, 1883* 
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sent, including the Brigade of Guards and tlie 4th and 
7th Dragoon Guards, arrived too late in the day to take 
part in the action, but the gallantry of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, and Royal Marines, in'holding theil 
own against overwhelming numbers, illustrated the stub¬ 
born valour of British infantry, while the small band of 
gunners replied boldly to the superior weight of the 
Egyptian fire. 

Oh the following day the whole of the 1st Division 
pushed on and seized Mahsameh, with its extensive camp 
and munitions of war, and on the 26th August, Kassassin 
was occupied. The British loss in these operations was 
slight, being only 5 killed and 2 5 wounded, but 48 men 
suffered from sunstroke. Sir Garnet Wolseley now re¬ 
turned to Ismail ia to organize the transport department, 
which offered no ordinary difficulties, as there were no 
transport animals in the country, and the railway was 
almost useless owing to the absence of engines and injury 
to the line. General Graham was left in command at 
Kassassin, where he had plenty of work in maintaining his 
position with his small force* of 1,728 infantry, 125 
cavalry and mounted infantry, and 2 guns, against the 
superior numbers of the enemy, 

A sphited action was fought on the 28th August, %vhen 
the enemy, about 8,000 infantry, with 1,000 cavalry and 
12 guns, made a determined attack on General G-raham*s 
position at Eassassim The veteran officer held his ground 
V day with determination against the continuous attacks 
of the enemy, and despatched an order to General Drury- 
Lowe, who was at Mahsameh, 5 miles in the rear, to send 
the Royal Marines to his assistance, and <c bring Tound 
his cavalry under cover of the hills and fall Upon the left 
S“ t ofen emy’s skirmishers and roll up his line/ 1 
shortly before seven, when he expected the cavalry to be 

!?* ol a squadron each from the 1st and 2ad Life Guards and^ln^ 

,th Dragoon Guards, 4 gna3 U.H.A., and a *£uSS*# 
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in a position to render assistance, General Graham gave 
the order to hie whole line to advance* and at the same 
time the Household Cavalry commanded by Colonel 
Eifrart, and -Ttlx Dragoon Guards, the whole led by 
Brigadier-General Sir Baker Russell, charged through 
the Egyptian'infantry in the darkness, sabring the enemy 
and capturing 9 guns, which, owing to the darkness* they 
were unable to secure. In the day’s fighting at Kassassin 
General Graham’s brigade had one officer and 7 } men 
killed, and 5 officers and 66 men wounded. The Cavalry 
Brigade lost one officer and 6 men killed, and one officer 
and 18 men wounded. Sir Baker Bussell, who led the 
famous cavalry charge, had his charger shot under him, 
and his orderly officer, Lieutenant Gribble, was killed, 
Arabi himself was present on the field and witnessed the 
prowess of the British Army, of which he was soon to 
have a more memorable instance. 

On the following day a portion of the cavalry of the 
Indian Contingent, under Brigadier- General Wilkinson, 
marched into Kussassin from Suez, having made the 
distance of 83 miles through the desert in four days* 
Daily reconnaissances were now made of the enemy s 
position at Tel-el-Kebir, but before the attack was 
delivered, Arabi tried to force the baud of the British 
commander, on the^ 9th September, by making a deter¬ 
mined attempt on the position at Kassassin. The attack 
was made in early morning by Ali Behmi Pasha, acting 
under Arabics orders, with seventeen battalions of infan¬ 
try, a strong force of cavalry, and thirty guns; but the 
York and Lancaster and Cornwall Regiments and Royal 
iMarines displayed their wonted stubborn gallantry, and 
the Evyptiuns were driven off after a hard day’s fighting* 
Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived on the field shortly before 
II a.hl, and, after a careful survey of the position, with¬ 
drew his troops into camp. 

The Commander-in-Chief had resolved to deliver his 
o-reat How when he considered it could be most decisive, 
and was not to be hurried prematurely into action* The 
Guards were brought from Mahuta, and the Highland 
Brigade,* under that experienced veteran, Sir Archibald 

* The Highland Brigade,consisted of the 1st Battalion Royal High- 

s s 2 
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Alison, {ram Ismailia, with thd remainder of tlie 2nd 
Division, commanded by Sir Edward Hamley, which had 
been brought shortly before from Alexandria* Sir 
Garnet Wolseley also moved to the frofifc the greats 
portion of the Indian (Mntmgent,+ commanded by that 
-tried soldier, Sir Herbert Macpherson, oneSf Sir Frede¬ 
rick Roberts’s ablest Generals in Afghanistan* The 
Intelligence Department, which had been well presided 
over 1 by Colonel Tnlloch, was now superintended by 
Colonel Red vers Duller, whose name has so fre¬ 
quently been honourably mentioned in these pages 
since the Rod River Expeditions where his bigh soldierly 
qualities first attracted the notice of his pz^esent chief* 

On the 11th September Sir Garnet Wolseley carefully 
reconnoitred the ground in front of the enemy’s works, 
and, at daylight on the following morning, accompanied 
by his Staff and all his Generals, rode out of camp, and 
having inspected the Egyptian position, explained to 
them his intended mode of attack. This was, briefly, to 
move out with bis whole force at nightfall, and making 
the desert march of 8 miles, to attack the enemy’s entrench¬ 
ments, at the point of the bayonet, at daylight. This pro¬ 
gramme he carried out to the letter, and so well were bis 
plans matured, and so admirably executed, that a signalsuc- 
cess—one of the most complete and remarkable recorded in 
war—was his reward. To effect the defeat behind field 
w’orks, defended with fifty-nine guns, of a disciplined 
army of twenty-four battalions of infantry (about. 20,000 
men), and three regiments of cavalry, with some 6,000 
Bedouin irregulars, and a force of 5*000 men, with twenty- 
four gnus, on the flank, at Salihieh, the British General had c 
at his disposal only 11,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalsy and sixty 
guns, including the Indian Contingent, but exclusive of 
the small force he left behind to protect his camp. 

landers (kte 42nd), 2nd Battalion Highland L.L (late 74tli), 1st Batta¬ 
lion Gordon High I and era (late 75tb), and 1st Battalion Cameron High- 
landers {late 79 th). 

t The Indian Contingent consisted of the 1st Battalion Seaforth 
Highlanders {late 72nd), 7th NX, 23th Panjanbees and 29th Belo^e?, 
under Brigadier-General 0. Tanner, a battery of 7-pounder acrew-gui^, 
and the 2nd, 6th, und 13th Regiments of Bengal Cavalry. 
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Marclling all night, guided only by ilie light of the 
stars, the serried ranks of the British Army swept in 
ghostly silence across the desert. The scene was as •im¬ 
pressive and unique a one aft perhaps any recorded in 
history. Tho risk of discovery was great, and it involved 
the storming of the enemy’s entrenchments in the teeth 
of a fir© of sixty guns and 20,000 rifles; but, in war, the 
greatest victories have been achieved by the most re¬ 
nowned commanders against fearful risks of failure In 
this case, as in so many others, the boldest course—as in 
the flank march of Roberts on the Afghan position at the 
Pei war Rotul—was the one offering the greatest chance 
of success, and* with the in t nit ion of true military genius, 
these two great illustrators of the art of war adopted in 
each case the best method of attaining victory. 

TIi© Highland Brigade, about 3,000 bayonets* with 
Ashburnham’s regiments (the 46th and 3rd Battalion 60th 
Rifles) in support, was detailed to assault the works at 
the point nearest the canal; then the whole of the Artillery, 
forty-two guns, was massed in the centre, and beyond 
was General Graham’s Brigade, with the Guards in snp- 
port. Still further to the right was the Cavalry Brigade, 
seven regiments, including tl\e Mounted Infantry, and 
two batteries of Horse Artillery., On the further side of 
the canal the Indian Contingent and a Naval Brigade 
w'ere to operate, while Sir Garnet Wolselcy supervised 
the whole from the rear of th© Second Division, keeping 
up communication with Sir EL Macpherson by means of 
an insulated wire through Kassassin, 

Camp was struck at 6.15 p.m. on the 12th September, 
and after a ( march lasting all night, with occasional halts 
to dress the line and rest the men, the entrenchments of 
XeLehKebir were neared as daylight began to break, at 
the exact indicated time. This operation of marching so 
vast a force, in the dark, with a front extending over 
many miles of ground, was unparalleled in war, and could 
only have been accomplished by highly-disciplined troops 
led by well-trained officers. 

As the stars were paling a few shots were heard as the 
enemy s videttes sighted the apparition of an army in 
position to assault the rorks which they considered 
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impregnable. Within a few minutes of each other the 
leading brigades, gallantly led by Generals Graham and 
Alison, without firing a shot, but receiving in their fahek 
the hot fire of the awakened Egyptian Army, charged 
across the narrow strip of intervening Aground, and 
immediately the struggle was removed to the ditch and 
parapet of the works, and then, as the noble British 
infantry topped the wall and jumped within, to the en¬ 
closure, when the bayonet did its work silently knd well. 

By 6.30, within H hours of the first shot being 
fired, the battle was over, and Arabics camp and the 
railway station, with 100 carriages, were captured by a 
party of Highlanders, led on foot by Sir Archibald 
Alison. The Brigade lost seven officers and fifty-four 
men killed, and fifteen officers and 164 men wounded. 
Among those who fell was the gallant Lieutenant Wyatt- 
Rawson, R.K"., who had guided the Highlanders by the 
stars throughout the night, and was among the first to 
storm the enemy’s works. General Graham’s Brigade was 
equally successful, and lost three officers and nine men 
killed, and three officers and 116 men wounded. The 
Guards, acting in support, scarcely came under fire, and 
suffered slightly. The Indian Contingent, on the extreme 
left across the Canal, ^umbering 1,500 infantry, with a 
Battery of Mountain guns, a squadron of Cavalry, and the 
ITaval Brigade with six Gatlings, performed its devoirs 
gallantly, taking some batteries and clearing the fields on 
the left of the causeway. The Egyptians lost over 1,500 
men slain, with all their guns and munitions, and the 
victory may indeed bo regarded as among the most de-c 
cisivo in history. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, on arriving at the bridge over 
the canal beyond the camp, directed the Cavalry Division 
to continue the pursuit of the enemy, an order admirably 
executed by that brilliant cavalry leader, General Drury- 
Lowe. The Indian Contingent, commanded by Sir H. 
Macpherson, pushed on for Zagazig, 25 miles distant, 
which was reached at 6 f.m. the same day, an almost 
unprecedented feat for infantry in a tropical climate. 
All that day, without drawing rein. General Lowes cavalry 
and a battery of Horse Artillery continued their march, 
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arriving that evening at Belbeis, 25 miles distant from 
Kassassin. After a cheerless bivoua^, with little food, 

• General Lowe, pushed on for Cairo, and, on the morning 
of the 14th, arrived at the Abljassiyeh barracks, near the 
city, with tii 3 4th Dragoon Guards, Mounted Infantry, 
and a portion of the Indian Cavalry; the Household 
Cavalry, 7th Dragoon Guards, and battery of Artillery 
being some distance in the rear. 

Colonel Herbert Stewart negotiated tbe surrender of 
the barracks and the citadel of Cairo ; Arabi and Toulba 
Pashas gave themselves up as prisoners, and, at nightfall, 
the extraordinary spectacle was witnessed of the surrender 
of a strong fortress and an army of 6,000 men to a 
detachment of 150 troopers, who forthwith occupied the 
fortress. Thus the Egyptian Army was conquered, and 
the famous country of the Pharaohs lay at the feet of a 
British General, 

The Khedive Tewfik, arrived from Alexandria, and 
once more took up his residence at his capital, where 
Lord Wolseley hqld in his presence a grand review of 
the troops, some 16,000 men, to whom his Highness owed 
his restoration to power. The army of occupation was now 
reduced to 12,000, and, in the following year, preparations 
were made for the evacuation of Cairo, with the ultimate 
object of quitting Egypt within two years, when, in 
November, 1883, a terrible and unexpected catastrophe 
occurred, which changed the aspect of affairs. 

This was the destruction of the army of Hicks Pasha, 
near Gbeid, the capital of Kordofan, by the fanatical 
, soldiery of Mahomet Aclimet, known as the Mahdi, or 
Messiah, yvlio was looked upon as the saviour of the 
Soudanese from the Egyptian yoke, and the successor of 
Mahomed. The British Government ordered the evacua¬ 
tion of the Soudan by the Egyptian garrisons, and when 
Sinkat and Tokar, near Suakin, were invested by the 
so-called rebels, under Osman Digma, Valentine Baker 
Pasha was sent to relieve the garrisons with an ill-disci¬ 
plined force of some 5,000 Egyptian gendarmerie, a small 
column, accompanied by Commander Molyneux, 
British Consul at Suakin, having already been slaughtered 
in the attempt. General Baker suffered a disastrous defeat 
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at El Teb, with the loss of half his column, nearly all the 
British officers accompanying him being slain, and the 
British Government, early in 1884, despatched £Jir 
Gerald Graham from Cairo with a small force to effec-f 
the relief of Tokar; the garrison of Sinkat, Ipd by a brave 
Egyptian officer, Tewfik Pasha, having been annihilated 
to a man after a gallant and protracted defence. General 
Graham disembarked his little army at Trinkitat, to the 
sou the of Suakin, on the 25th February, w^ien news 
arrived of the surrender of the garrison of. Tokar, some 
300 men, ffsr which there was no valid reason, as they 
had an abundance of provisions, thongb probably the fate 
that had befallen the Sinkat people influenced them in 
their decision, Nevertheless Sir Gerald Graham resolved 
to push on to Tokar, and crossing the lagoon at Trinkitat, 
arrived on the following day at Fort Baker, where 300 
men were left in "garrison. Accompanying the column 
was Admiral Sir William Hewett, commanding the East 
India Fleet, and acting Governor of Snakin, General 
Baker Pasha, in charge of the Intelligence Department, 
and Colonel Fred. Bnrnaby. The cofhmn* consisted of 
3,000 infantry, 750 cavalry and Mounted Infantry, 115 
men of the Naval Brigade, with six machine guns, and 
200 engineers and artillerymen, with eight 7-pounders. 

A supply of food and Vater for three days having been 
accumulated at Fort Baker, on the morning of the 28th 
February, the force moved off in a hollow square (or rather 
oblong formation, 250 yards by 150), containing the trans¬ 
port animals carrying the reserve ammunition and hos¬ 
pital equipment. The enemy were 'seen in front, bnt dis¬ 
appeared as the square advanced over the line taken by 
Baker> column in its flight, the ground being dotted with 
skeletons oi the ill-fated force. . advance necessarily 

* Tlie the constitution ofolhe force =—IQfch a,nd 19th 

™™ a T? r St Br , i ^ ade Scotch Division, R. A. ; 26th Com 

jf attahon ^°y ai Highlanders (i2n& Regiment) ; 1st 
Regiment (65th Regiment) Which arrived' 
from Aden that day; 1st Battalion King's Royal* Rifle Corps (60th Rifles) 
1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders {75th Regiment); 1st Battalion Royal 
RnsiheraCSnhRe^ment) ; a battalion of Royal Marine Infaiilrv 
0^ 7> " d ^ hm T of ^men, with six Garduers and 
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was slow, as the grouhcl vras broken and covered wiili 
scrub, and the men were occasionally rested. At 10.30, 
whpn abont three miles from Port'Baker, an earth¬ 
work wag seen, and the enemy, who had been keeping 
np a desultory fire, were found -to be in great strength. 
Pushing on at a brisker pace, with the bagpipes play¬ 
ing the square advanced to within 800 yards of the 
right flank of the enemy's position, m order to take it 
m reverse, The men now lay down in the rankt£ and 
the machine guns and F-pounders of the camel battery 
replied to the enemy’s rifle and artillery fir£. At this 
time Baker Pasha was struck in the face by a fragment 
of shell, but though the wound was severe he remained 
in the saddle till the close of the fight. 

As the Arabs would not attack, after a short consulta¬ 
tion between Generals Graham and fuller, the order was 
given for the square to advance, and, with a cheer, the 
British infantry, firing the while, moved rapidly, but with 
perfect steadiness, on the earthwork The Arabs, nothing 
loth,- charged out of the rifle-pits and entrenchments to 
meet their foes, and a desperate struggle ensued. But 
the spear and sword and buckler were no match, for 
the withering fire of the Martini-Henry and the bayonet, 
and the enemy fell back; when the British troops, of 
whom the York and Lancaster, BJoyal Highlanders, and 
Hava! Brigade had borne the brunt of the attack, entered 
the earthwork. Colonel Burnaby, who had his horse 
killed under him, and. was wounded in the arm, was 
among the first to mount the parapet, and dealt death 
around him with a double-barrelled shot-gun. On gain¬ 
ing the earthwork, the two Erupp guns, which had been 
served by Egyptian gunners from the Tokar garrison, 
w ere tamed against the enemy, and an advance was made 
on their second position^ within a loopholed brick building, 
which was carried at the.point of the bayonet. 

Pushing on, the British gained the walls of El Teb, 
where the Soudanese made their last stand, but whence they 
were driven by the Gordon Highlanders. Meanwhile the 
cavqlry, led by that brilliant soldier. Brigadier-General 
Herbert Stewart, charged in three lines over the broken 
ground, hillocks and scrub, swarming with the enemy, 
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who fired from rifle pits, or speared the troopers* 
hamstringing the horses as they passed over them. In 
this conflict, Major Slade, XOth Hussarf, Lieutenant 
Probyn, 9th Bengal Cavalry, attached to the 10th, and 
Lieutenant Freeman, 19th Hussars, weret killed; and 
Colonel Barrow, commanding the latter regiment, a most 
distinguished and experienced officer, received a spear 
wound in the arm and side, and was only rescued from 
death by the gallantry of three of his mem 0£ General 
Stewartk fonr orderlies one was killed and two were 
wounded, and few who rode in the repeated charges 
through the Arab ranks hut had narrow escapes. 

The British loss was thirty killed, including four 
officers, and about 1 50 wounded, including twenty officers, 
of whom Lieutenant Royds, commanding the Naval 
Brigade, and several men, died. The enemy lost very 
heavily, about 2,300 bodies having been counted; and 
four Kmpp guns, two brass howitzers, and a Gatling were 
captured. The bodies of the British officers of Baker’s 
former expedition, as well as that of Consul MoncrieS, 
received interment, Tokar, eleven miles distant, was 
reached on the following day, and the Arab villages to 
the South were examined, .when a gun and Gatling, with 
much ammunition, wer^ found, the latter being destroyed* 
The force now returned to Trinkitat, where it embarked, 
on the 5th March, for Snakin, the expedition having 
been completely successful. 

But the power of Osman Digma was not yet broken, 
and, on the 11th March, General Graham marched out to 
Bakers Zareba, S miles from Snakin, and at 1 p.m, }< 
on the following day, continued the advance towards 
lamai, where it was known the Arabs Lad entrenched 
themselves. The infantry was now formed into two 
squares, under Major-Generals Davis and Sir Redvers 
Bnller, the cavalry being under Brigadier-General Stewart, 
the enemy were found in position on a low rang© of bills 
on the northern side of the Valley of Tamai, and the 
infantry having constructed a Zareba for the night, about 
} * distant, the cavalry returned to Baker’s Zareba 

to water their horses. The enemy kept up a desultory 
fusilade during the night, and the troops were glad when 
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the order for their advance was given. At seven the 
cavalry rejoined, and, an ho nr later, the infantry marched. 
Sir Gerald Graham taking up his post in the leading 
brigade, under General Davis. , This brigade consisted of 
the Royal Highlanders (42nd) and York and Lan¬ 
caster Regiment (65th) on the front and flanks, with the 
marines in the rear face, the naval brigade, with the 
machine guns, being in the Centre of the square. Sir 
Redvers Boiler’s brigade, also in square formation, con¬ 
sisting of the Royal Irish Fusiliers (87th), Gordon High¬ 
landers (75th), and third Battalion 60th Rifles—was 
ifihclloned on the right rear. 

The enemy were soon seen in front in great force, and 
the cavalry falling back, artillery and rifle fire was opened 
on them, but failed to stay their advance. Sir Gerald 
Graham now gave the order to Davis’s brigade to charge, 
and in executing this movement, the companies of the 
York and Lancaster and Highlanders in front were sepa¬ 
rated from the remaining companies on the flanks. The 
Arabs, seeing their advantage, burst in like a flood on 
the right face of the square, and a scene of disorder 
ensued as the York and Lancaster Regiment wavered 
and fell back on the Highlanders and Marines. The 
confusion was only temporary, jmd, after a desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict* in which the prowess of the British 
soldier prevailed, the whole of the Arab assailants were 
either expelled or killed, 600 bodies being counted on 
the spot. The losses, especially among theHaval Brigade, 
were heavy. Lieutenants Almack, Houston Stewart and 
Montressor, R.H., were killed, and, during the retreat, 
the machine guns were abandoned. Meanwhile Buller’s 
Brigade, advancing on the right rear, in perfect order, 
as if on parade, by their terrible fire not only prevented 
the Arabs from coming to close quarters, but assisted in 
driving off the assailants of Davis’s brigade. The two 
brigades now advanced abreast, and the lost Gatlings 
were recovered and turned by the sailors against the 
enemy, who, emerging from a deep rocky ravine, made 
a second attempt to overwhelm the British. Nothing 
finer than the devoted gallantry of these fanatical 
Arabs could be imaginetb and the slaughter was proper- , 
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tionately heavy. The British loss was five officers, in¬ 
cluding Major Aitkin and Captain Ford of the 65th, and 
105 men, killed, and eight officers and 120 jnen woundocb 
■while of 12,000 Arabs, one-fourth were’ left on the 
field. , ' ( 

Pushing on after a brief rest, General Graham reached 
the wells of Tatnai, three miles distant, and occupied the 
deserted camp of Osman Digma. On the following day, 
the British force marched two miles in advance, and set fire 
to t le -village of Xamai, and after destroying an immense 
amount of ammunition taken at Baker Pasha’s defeat, 
and burning Osman Digma’s camp, extending over two 
miles of ground, which was sulkily witnessed by the 
remnant of his brave followers, the whole force returned 
to buakin. The last event of this campaign was the ad¬ 
vance, on the 25th March, of General Graham, with two 
infantry brigades and cavalry, to beat up the quarters of 
Osman Digma who still remained defiant at Tamanieb, 

to the west of Tamai on the road to Sinkat. The village 
was gained after slight resistance on the march, and was 
committed to the flames, when the column returned un¬ 
molested to Suakin whence General Graham and the 

England P ° rtl0n ° f ^ t ™°I >s P ro «>eded to Cairo and 

We have not the space here to enter into the circura- 

kktl r , ed Mr - GIa f stone’s Government to under- 
teke whatis known as the Nile Expedition, one of the 

the record^ vtr- 13 ^ mteres ^S, 0 « military history, and 
*1® f ecord of whuffi, were lt adequately treated, would 

tlmt 'on the B TSffcT 8 aDd le “S^hy work. Suffice it to say 

toKhartoumft' 

forTts* fof 01ldaTl ’ andmak ° tho best avra 0 7g 0 mTntepos S Tble 

w rt n re " 0vel ’ nment - When taking his departure 
of the Dnvf C J°n’ *v e smgularspectacle was witnessed 
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ioum was “ as safe as Kensington Park ■ ” but the MaMi 
continued to gain successes, Khartoum was investee^ and* 
^on 26th Ma^ Berber folk Lord Wolseley conjured the- 
British Government to despatch an expedition to the relief 
of General Gordon in May; but doubts were entertained 
by the Ministry as to his inability to extricate himself, 
mid no determination was come to until the 5th August, 
when the Government brought before the House of Com- 
mons a vote of credit for £300,000, though Mr. Gk&stone 
declared that this was only as a precautionary measure, 
and he was 11 not in a position to say that the contingency 
had arisen for rendering military aid to General Gordon/ 5 
1 he loss of these three months was fatal to success, and 
the desert column, under Sir Herbert Stewart, arrived at 
Khartoum too late by two days. 

When, late in August, the expedition was resolved 
nponj everything that military promptitude and foresight 
could do to remedy the delay, was effected: Some SOO 
boats, suitable for navigating the rapids and cataracts of 
the Kile, were built by contract in England- Light 
steam pinnaces for towing purposes, some river steamers, 
and the Lotus, steam-wheel paddle-boat, built at Poplar, 
were pressed into the service, and 500 Canadian voyageurs 
and 300 West African Kroomehwere engaged to navigate 
the boats and assist in getting^* the steamers over the 
cataracts. British troops were pushed on to Wady Haifa, 
the frontier town of Egypt Proper, and reinforcements 
were sent out from home, from India, and the Meditei> 
ranean ; and, finally, Lord Wolseley, Adjutant-General at 
the Horse Guards, left for Egypt, on the 31st August, to 
'assume supreme command. On his arrival at Cairo, he 
called for volunteers from the regiments of Guards and 
cavalry stationed in the United Kingdom, to form a Camel 
Corps,* consisting of sixty-five officers and 1,187 rank 
and file, each regiment and battalion contributing two 
officers and forty-three men, the whole being organized 

Tins was Dot the first experiment of the sort. A Camel Corps, con¬ 
sisting of four British officers and eighty four natives was organized by 
General Sir Charles Napier, la Scinde, and employed between the years 
IS44-49, in checking the robber tribes on the frontier. There was atso 
Caamel Corps which did good service during the Indian Mutiny. 
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into three distinct coTps, called iespectively the Guards, 
and Heavy, and Lright Catnel Regiinents. This chosen 
body of troops sailed from England in two transports on 
the 26th September, and the sagacity that dictated ‘fchj 
formation of the Camel Corps was amply justified by its 
success in the famous desert march to 1 ihc Nile, the 
probability of which Lord Wolseley had in view. 

For fonr months the Wile presented the most singular 
spectacle that ever “the father of rivers” has shown 
throughout the centuries dnring which the mokt striking 
episodes of history have been enacted on its banks. For 
many hundreds of miles of its broken and tortuous course-, 
a British Army of 9,000 men, with the necessary impedi¬ 
menta, were toiling at the oar, in 800 boats, and trans¬ 
porting stores, or dragging pinnaces and steamers by main 
force over the cataracts. Lord Wolseley left Wady Haifa 
for S arras, on the 29th October* and arrived on the 3rd 
November, at Dongola, where lie was received with be¬ 
fitting state by the Mudir, who had kept the Mahdi’s 
troops at bay, though his loyalty was long a subject of 
doubt. On the 16th December* Lord Wolseley arrived at 
Korti, 1,250 miles from Cairo, and as from private 
advices Gordon’s position was known to be critical, on t 
the 30th December Sir Herbert Stewart was despatched 
to make the desert march to Metemmeh, on the Nile, 
opposite to Shendy, 170 miles from Korti, whence he was 
to sail in one of Gordon’s steamers, with a small detach¬ 
ment of British soldiers, to Khartoum, 100 miles up the 
river. Major-General Earle was, later on, to proceed by 
river, with about 3,000 men, to Berber, after retaking 
which, he was to co-operate in any ulterior operations at 
or beyond Khartoum. < 

Sir Herbert Stewart moved with 1,100 men, each man 
with seven days* rations, escorting 2,000 camels, carrying 
supplies. ■ Gakdul, a distance of ninety-seven miles, was 
reached at 6.45 a.m,, on the 2nd January, 1885, a very re¬ 
markable performance. Leaving the Gnards and Marines 
to guard the wells and supplies, Sir Herbert returned to 
Korti, where he arrived on the afternoon of the 6th Janu¬ 
ary, and, two days later, finally left Korti, to which he was 
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destined never to retukn. The small column* placed 
under his command to effect the honourable task of re~ 
lieyiog the great English hero who had so worthily upheld 
the prestige 6£ his country, consisted, all told, of 100 
officers and 1,500 rank and file, with 300 natives, and 
2,228 camels. 

The force suffered greatly during the march from thirst, 
owing to the leakiness of the Ie mussucks,” or goat-skins, 
while the metallic, or india-rubber water-tanks did not 
leak a drop. Gakdul, where water was had in abundance, 
was reached on the 12th January, and, two days later, 
the march for the Nile was resumed, 150 men of the Sussex 
Regiment being left as a garrison in place of the Guards, 
thus increasing the fighting strength of the column by 
about 100 bayonets. It was not anticipated that any 
opposition would be met with } hut this idea was destined 
to he belied as, on approaching Abu Elea, the Hussar 
scouts reported that a large body of the en^my was en¬ 
camped about two miles from the wells. The small British 
force formed a zareba of the mimosa bushes, and slept 
that night on tlieir arms, the cattle and baggage being in 
the centre, while three small works, giving a flanking 
fire, afforded a further protection from surprise. The 
Arabs kept up a desultory fire all night; but as they 
made no offensive movement, at > 9.30 on the following 
morning, the 17th January, Sir Herbert Stewart, leaving 
a small guard at the zareba, marched out to bring them 
to motion, with his force on foot, except the Hussars. As 
the square wound round the left flank of the enemy’s 
position, they were met with a hot fire from the Arabs, 
'by which many were killed, including Major Gough, 
of the Mounted Infantry, Lord St. Vincent, 16th Lancers, 
who had served in South Africa and Afghanistan, receiv¬ 
ing a wound of which he died. 

The three 7-poundcrs, under Captain Norton, R.A,, 

* Tie troops consisted of a detachment of the 19th Hussars, the 
Guards and' Heavy Camel Regiments, the Mounted Infantry, the 1st 
Battalion of the Sussex Regiment (35th), a detachment of the Royal 
Artillery with three 7-pounders, the 1st Division of the Naval Brigade, 
mioberiog fifty-two officers and men, with one Gardner gnn, under Lord 
Charles Berea ford ; a detachment of Royal Engineers, and Departmental 
Corps. 
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dealt- death on the advancing Arabs, who also suffered 
severely by tlie rifle fire. But they continued to advance 
with banners waving, and suddenly a bo^y, numbering 
some thousands, charged up two narrow gullies leading 
from the valley, and bore down on the jdeavy Camel 
Regiment, who formed the rear half of the left face, and 
the whole of the rear face of the square. Colonel Burnaby, 
who had arrived a few days before from Korti with * a 
convby of grain, and by seniority was second im eonwnand 
of the force, called upon the Heavies to meet the Arab 
charge, and, riding out, was killed after a hand-to-hand 
conflict, in which this most gallant soldier displayed his 
wonted intrepidity and contempt for death. But the 
movement was fatal to the Heavies, who lost their for¬ 
mation, and the Arabs, breaking in upon the square, cut 
them down in scores, while the small Naval Brigade, who 
occupied the centre of the rear face, were overpowered, 
and their Gardner gun, jamming at a critical time' 
Jjieutenants Pigott and de Lisle and many seamen were 
killed beside the gun. Had it not been for the steadiness 
of the Sussex Regiment, the Mounted Infantry and the 
uai ds, who poured in a heavy Are upon the struggling; 
masses of Arabs, some of whom bad gained the centre of 
the square, whence, however, none of them emerged alive 
a terrible catastrophe irfnst have occurred, but the disci- 
plme and calm valour of the British soldier asserted itself 
at this supreme moment of trial, and the Arabs were 
fiually beaten back with fearful slaughter, over 800 bodies 
bemg counted round the square alone, including many 
sheikhs, Ike British loss was nine officers and sixty-five 
rank and file killed, and nine officers and eighty-five* 

ln ^' he ^ussars pushed on and occupied the wells of Abu 
S e ^J hltll T the . ± ?. rce > carrying the wounded on 
Th«*«« Came \ htters ’ advanced later in the day. 

?£® ™PP llea having been brought from, the former post- 
T _ f4 . »areba was erected, and a detachment heino* 

[tXT 1 '* ^ We l ls and -funded, at 4 p.m. on & 
mnob J columl1 Pushed on for the Kile, thopgh 

much fatigued from want of rest. Marching all nio-ht, 
with occasional halts, when dawn broke, it was found That 
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tile Nile was still six miles off, and from the masses of the 
enemy seen to be pouring out of Metemmeh with the 
object of barring the way to the river, it was manifest 
tSaf the hardly-pressed soldiers would have to fight an 
action before reaching its bankj. Sir Herbert Stewart 
* took up a position near Abu Eru, about four miles from the 
river, and proceeded to form a zareba, The Arabs con¬ 
tinued to gather round the column, on which they kept 
up a^ very heavy fire, causing many casualties, 
including the gallant commander, who fell severely 
wounded by a bullet in the groin. The command now 
devolved upon Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., head of the 
Intelligence Department, an officer of great scientific 
acquirements, bnt scarcely fitted for high command in a 
crisis demanding the abilities of an experienced and daring 
soldier. Taking into council Lord Charles Beresford and 
Colonels Boscawen and Barrow, commanding the Guards 
> and Mounted Infantry, Sir Charles Wilson resolved, if 
the enemy failed to attack by 2 p.h., to march out with 
every available man and fight his way to the Nile, and 
after entrenching a position there, to return for the 
wounded and stores* 

' Accordingly having completed his preparations, he left 
a guard of about 300 men, with* the guns, in the zareba, 
under Lord Charles Beresford an<S Colonel Barrow, and 
pushed on with about 1,000 men on foot, mai'ching in 
square, for the Nile, It was a desperate course, hut the 
only one likely to prevent the annihilation of the small 
column. Protected by the accurate fire of the gnus from 
the zareba, the dauntless British square pushed on slowly, 
now swinging to the right and now to the left as the 
Arabs advanced to the attack, and finally repulsing a de¬ 
ter mined assault of some 10,000 Arabs, who swept down 
upon the left face with a determination only less than 
that displayed at Abu Elea. After this all further op¬ 
position ceased, and the column arrived at Gubat, on 
the banks of the Nile, where the men, having quenched 
their overpowering thirst, at length found a welcome 
rest. Early'On the following morning, leaving a strong 
guafd, the column returned to the zareba, and brought 
back their comrades with them. During the fighting 
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since the 17th, two officers aruf the correspoudents of the 
Standard and Morning Tost (Messrs* Cameron and St* 
Leger) with twenty-two men had been hilled; antk nine 
officers, including the commander, and ninety-two men, 
were wounded, mostly Severely, r 

On the 21st January, a reconnaissance in force was 
made towards Metemmeh, but the place was not assaulted, 
as the attempt would have ensured heavy loss* At 7 a.m, 
onefche 24th, Sir Charles Wilson left for Khartoum with 
two of the four steamers Cordon had sent to Metemmeh, 
taking with him twenty men of the Sussex Kegiment, and 
25U of Gordon’s Soudanese troops* On approaching Tnti 
Island, two miles from Khartoum, he was met by so heavy 
a ride and shell fire that the bitter truth was forced home 
to him that all the hardships incurred and losses suffered 
by the British Army, had been without avail to avert the 
sad catastrophe of the death, two days before, of General 
Gordon, whose life, together with that of his followers and 
the people of Khartoum, had been sacrified by the treachery 
of Faragh Pasha, one of his generals who, on the morning 
of the 26th January, had opened the gate in the southern 
face of the fortifications to the Makdi’s soldiers. Sir 
Charles Wilson, returning the fire from his armour-plate it 
steamers, steamed back 'towards Metemmeh, but on the 
way, the steamers wele wrecked by the treachery of the 
a P 0 * 11 ^ about thirty miles distant from the 
British camp, where the first intimation of the great 
catastrophe that had happened Khartoum was received, 
on the 1st February, by the arrival of a small boat, com 
taming Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley and four English 
soldiers and eight natives, who had rowed down the rivet, 
fortunately without molestation, r 

No titne was lost in sending Lord Charles Beresford, 
with a steamer, having on board twenty picked sharp¬ 
shooters, and a strong body of sailors to work the two 
Gardners and two broadside gnns. Proceeding np the 

” B V ® r ’ offioe r engaged the enemy’s batteries 

near which the steamers had been wrecked, within a range 

nL e '^ lty unlttck y shot pierced the boiler 

hl “ . at tkel 1 r ™*cy. Lord Charles Beresford 
anchoied his ship, and Mr. Benbow, chief engineer, re- 
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paired the boiler during ’the night, an arduous under¬ 
taking-, for which he received promotion ; and, a little 
b^fqpe daylight on the 4th February, the steamer got 
under way antf ran the gauntlet of the enemy's fire. 
Sir Charles Wilson’s pariyr were ^now embarked, bnt the 
* nuggur (large hativo boat), in which his sick and wounded 
had been placed, grounded off the enemy’s works, and 
was floated with the fertility of resource for which the 
British seapian is renowned, and Gubat was reached^the 
same evening in safety. 

As a campaign for the recovery of Khartonm at this 
season of the year, and with the resources at his disposal, 
was out of the question, Lord Wolseley directed the with¬ 
drawal of the force from Gubat, and its return to KortL 
This difficult task was accomplished by S ir Bed vers 
Buller, who was sent from headquarters for the purpose. 
> The column left Gnbat on the 14th, and, on arrival at 
Alin Klea, was threatened by a large body oi^he enemy, 
whom they drove off, and arrived without further oppo¬ 
sition at GakduL Here many of the sick and wounded 
died, including Sir Herbert Stewart, whose premature 
fate called forth the sincere sorrow of every officer and 
man of the gallant band he had led to victory on the 17th 
January at Abu Klea. Sir BedVers Buller continued the 
retreat, and, by the 8th March, th) last party of the war¬ 
worn column which had left Korti with such high hopes 
exactly two months before, arrived at headquarters, where 
they received the thanks of Lord Wolesley,* who promised 
to lead his troops into Khartonm “ before the year was 

j * The following are extracts from this general cider :—“The Queen, 
who baa watched with the deepest interest the doings of her soldiers 
and sailors, has desired me to express to you her admiration for your 
courage and your self-devotion. To have commanded such men is to rue 
a source of the highest pride. Your noble efforts to save General Gordon 
have been unsuccessful, but through no fault of yours. Both on the 
river and in the desert yon have home hardships and privations without 
murmur; in action yon have been uniformly victorious; ail that men 
could do to save a comrade you have done, but Khartoum fell through 
treachery two days before the troops reached it. I thank you heartily 
for all yon have done in the past. I can wish nothing better—I can ask 
nothing more of you in the future—than the same uncomplaining devotion 
to duty which has characterized your conduct during the recent opera¬ 
tions* 3 ’ 

T T 2 
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out/ 1 In this, however, owing £o the change of purpose 
d£ the Government, he was disappointed* 

Meanwhile the other column, under MajcnjGeneral E^rl£ 
numbering some 3,000 troops, including the 1st Battalion 
Black Watch (late 42nd)* and 1st Battaliop South Staf¬ 
fordshire Begiment (late 38th) proceeded np the Nile to 
attack Berber and punish the Monassir tribe for having 
treacherously murdered Colonel Sfewart, General Gordon’s 
abW and gallant lieutenant, and his compankms, in the 
latter part of the preceding September while on their 
w T ay from Khartoum to Dongola in the steamer Abbas. 
The river was very difficult above Handab, but the troops 
pushed on by boat, reaching the vicinity at Kerbekan, near 
Dulka Island, 70 miles fromMerawi, on the 9th February. 
On the following day they attacked the Arabs, who had 
taken up a very strong position, and while two companies 
of the South Staffordshire, with two guns, kept their at- , 
tenfcion engaged by a front attack, the bulk of the force, 
executing a circuitous movement, attacked the enemy in 
rear* A complete victory crowned the admirable arrange¬ 
ments of General Earle, who, however, was killed, as well 
as Colonel Eyre, commanding the South Staff ordshires, 
and Colonel Coveny, V,C T of the Black Watch. Besides * 
these officers, seven men were killed, and four officers and 
forty-one rank and iile bounded. 

Brigadier-General H. Brackenbury, who assumed com¬ 
mand of the column, pushed on towards Abu Hamed, but 
was recalled by Lord Wolesley, acting upon instructions 
from England. Eventually the entire force was directed 
to evacuate Korti and the province of Dongola, and return 
to Cairo, a small portion only being retained on the frontier 
of Egypt proper. 

But before this resolve was finally taken by Mr* Glad¬ 
stone s Government, at the time when, inflamed by the 
death ofJJoneral Gordon, the public opinion of England 
demanded an autumn campaign for the recovery of 
Khartoum,- in order « to smash the Mahdi ” and establish 
a stable Government in the Soudan, an army of IS,000 
men was despatched from England, Cairo and India, to 
Suakin, with the object of breaking the power of Osman 
* Digma, and' laying a railway to Berber in order to co- 
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operate with Lord Wolesley at Korti in his projected 
advance on Berber and Khartoum. Sir Gerald Graham 
^ras entrusted with the command of this army, which in¬ 
cluded a brigade of Guards, an Indian Contingent, and, 
before the close of the campaign*, a force of 800 men from 
New South "W ales, the first occasion on which our colonists 
have assisted the mother country in a foreign war. Though 
the plan of the ensuing 5 campaign was not very judicious, 
and its conduct far from successful, it is memorable f^r an 
incident which gave further evidence, if such were re¬ 
quired after the actions of El Teb, Tamai/Abu Elea and 
]£erbekan, of the indomitable yalour of the British 
soldier. 

The first military operation conducted by General 
Graham was the occupation, on the 2Gth March, of 
Hasheen, which was necessary, it was said, in order 
to protect the flank of the army in its ulterior opera¬ 
tions. This was done after some fighting in which 
the 1st Battalion Berkshire Regiment (late 49th) and 
Royal Marines, a battalion of which had long formed the 
garrison of Suakin, had the chief share, the Berkshires 
storming the hill in good style. The 5th Laneers and 
Bengal Cavalry charged the enemy without mnch effect, 
owing to the difficult nature of the ground, and suffered 
severely, and the Guards also sligl^fcly, owing to the square 
formation affording an excellent target for the Arab 
marksmen. In this action, which lasted seven hours, two 
officers and seven men were killed, and ten officers (of 
whom three died) and thirty-three rank and file were 
wounded. The Surrey Regiment were left to hold the 
> position, and the column returned to Suakin. 

On Sunday, the 22nd March, Sir John McNeill, Y.O., 
an officer who had served with t distinction under Lord 
Wolseley in the Red River and Ash an tee Expeditions, 
inarched at daybreak with his brigade and the three infan¬ 
try regiments of the Indian Contingent, under Brigadier- 
General Hudson, convoying 1,500 camels, to Baker’s 
zareba, on the Tamai road, distant eight miles. A great 
m^ptake w as made in sending wdtli the column only a weak 
squadron of the 5th Lancers, and an omission destined to 
be even more fraught with disaster was that, though spies 
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and prisoners had reported at headquarters Osman Digma’s 
intention to make a sudden attack on the English in 
their zareba, no intimation was given to Sir John McNpilh 
to be on his guard * Aj; 10.20, the force, fieing six miles 
from Suakin, commencecf forming three lozenge-shaped 
sambas, placed diagonally, the centre one, of large size, 
to contain the camels, and those at the angles each to 
contain one British battalion add two Gardner guns, 
man? ed by the Naval Brigade, It was intended that the 
Indian Contingent should retnrn with the camels with 
the empty watV-tins, and, after building a zareba three 
miles in rear, which w%s to be garrisoned by a battalion, 
the remainder of the contingent was to proceed to Snakin. 
At 2,40, when the zarcbas were approaching completion, 
that occupied by the Marines having its guns mounted," 
and some of the working parties being still out in the 
bush cutting brushwood, while a portion of the troops 
were at brgfckfast, suddenly the cavalry vedettes were 
seen galloping in closely pursued by the Arabs, and in 
an instant the British troops found themselves engaged 
m a terrible hand-to-hand struggle with dense masses' of 
a dauntless and fanatical foe. All the conditions of the 
conflict were m favour of the assailants, but once more 
the serene valour of the British soldier shone with the 
bistre of Alhuera Inke^uan, and Wdhlwana. Half the 
battalion of the Berkslures were in their zareba, but the 
remainder, in companies or groups as they were collected 
b ? clc to bacb fought %vith a dogged- 

Not W Wr ^i te t VI ?f° ry f’ 0mtlle i aws of annihilation. 
n.flM-f - though not so hard pressed, were 

the Marrne^ Naval Bngade, 15th Sikhs and 28th Bombay ‘ 
N.I. but the 1/th Bengal N.I. gave way an'd suffered 
J n consequence, losing their commanding office 
fi°N^ vain tried to r ally them! 
killed >wr B / Iga + do losfc Lle ntenant Seymour and six men 
killedfourteen wounded; the Marines had ei«ht 

one o d Ci\ Wen f X h Tc WOnnded; the Berkshire Regiment 
* S 7 L ] eutenant Swinton, and twenty-five men killed 

officef^aidty As editor’t'-SSW,?®* I" 1 * 1885 > ***“ 
I&ts of the affair," a positlOTl to know the whole parties- 
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and thirty.seven wound eH ; the Royal Engineers lost two 
officers (Captain ftomilly and Lieutenant Newman), and 
Jhipteen men killed, and the Royal Artillery five. The 
Indian contingent had sixty*on§ killed and sixty-three 
wounded, and the DepartmentaPCorps and camp followers 
1 suffered heavily. The total loss in killed was probably 
not less than 400, while some 600 camels and 200 other 
transport animals were 1 slain, thus seriously crippling the 
future movements of the army. > 

Sir Gerald Graham immediately proceeded with the 
Guards to the front, hut no further fighjmg took place 
that day, the Arabs, who had lost,fully 1,500 men, being 
thoroughly cowed. True, they attacked a convoy of pro¬ 
visions sent to Baker's zareba, on the 26th March, though 
escorted by all the "cavalry and infantry in camp, but only 
a small number charged the square, and they were easily 
^ repulsed, with the loss of 100 killed. On 2nd April, 
General Graham, taking with him 8,000 including 
the newly-arrived Australian contingent, marched from 
Suakin for Tamai, the old fighting ground of Osman 
Digma’s Had endow a Arabs. A zareba was constructed 
at Tesileh Hill, after a long and fatiguing march of five 
hours, and, on the following morning, the column inarched 
on Tamai, which was found to be unoccupied and was 
burnt. During the operations two men were killed and 
fourteen wounded, including two Ailstralians, the first 
blood spilt by the colonists in the cause of the mother 
country. The column returned to Suakin without moles¬ 
tation, the formation adopted being that advocated by 
General Hudson, commanding the Indian Contingent, 

J an officer of great experience in hill warfare in Af¬ 
ghanistan. 9 

The railway was now advanced to Otao and Tambouk, 
on the road to Berber, under protection of the British 
troops, but it was ultimately abandoned owing to orders 
from England; and the last event of importance in the 
campaign was the arrival, towards the end of April, of 
Lord Wolseley, who, leaving Dongola on the 30th March, 
journeyed to Suakin md Cairo, with the object of reporting 
to Government on the situation, and inspecting the troops 
■who formed part of hie command. Though unsuccessful 
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in effecting the object of tlie ( Nile campaign* owing to 
circumstances beyond bis control, Lord Wolseley enhanced 
his reputation by his able organization and conduct 
the expedition. The Liberal Government, for the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882, had Raised him to the peerage, and, at 
their instance, the House of Commons had given himagrant 
of money* and although he spoke his mind with soldierly 
bluntness on their giving^, up th^f autumn campaign, Mr 
Gladstone conferred on him the ribbon of @t. Patrick* 
and Lord Salisbury; on his accession to office* elevated 
him in the pefesge to the rank of viscount. 

During the past decade, the British Army has in every 
way improved as a fighting machine, though grumblers 
and laudatores temp oris acti are for ever declaring* accord¬ 
ing to their wont, that ** the service is going to the 
devil. 11 However* we have recently had the testimony 
of an officer who was opposed to the new system, hut ( 
altered hir j ’pinion after seeing it in operation in the held. 
The late Colonel Burnaby declared on hie return from 
the El Teb campaign, that education and the new condi¬ 
tions of short service had improved the quality of the 
British soldier, and Lord Wolseley—in a speech at the 
Mansion House, on the 29tli July, 1885, on his return 
Horn Korti, after witnessing the valour dnd discipline of 
the small force led by Sir Herbert Stewart on that, 
memorable desert march in which be met his fatal wound 
—declared that in each succeeding campaign he had seen 
a distinct improvement in' the British soldier. This is 
equally satisfactory to the patriotic Englishman and the 
army, of whose achievements in every clime, unsurpassed 
in their heroism and extent by the deeds of ancient Greece 
or Borne, this boob is an inadequate record, * 


THE END. 
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